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“Trouble in the’ 
Coeur d'Alene 


CHARLES A. SIRINGO 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


There was bad blood between owners and men in the Coeur d’Alene mining district of Northern 
Idaho, and serious developments were feared. The Author, then a private detective, was 
engaged to go into the mining camps in disguise, find out the intentions of the men’s leaders, 


report to the owners. 


It was nerve-trying, dangerous work, as he speedily discovered, 


for the unions were in the hands of desperate anarchists, and many times he was in imminent 


danger of death. This instalment describes how Mr. Siringo, 


as a miner, joined the 


ingo, posing 
men’s union, was denounced as a traitor, and had to fly for his life. 


I. 
N the autumn of 1891 I was offered a 
Position as a detective in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district of Northern 
Idaho, where serious trouble was 
brewing between the men and the Mine- 
Owners’ Association. I was to work on 
behalf of the latter, and as my sympathies 
were at first with the men I only accepted the 
job on condition that I was at liberty to 
throw it up if I decided that the miners 
were in the right. 

At a meeting with Mr. Finch, the secre- 
tary of the Mine-Owners’ Association, and a 
Mr. Frank Jenkins, representing Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, principal proprietor of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan ine, it was 
arranged that I should go to Gem, the 
‘‘toughest ’” mining-camp in the district, 
and from time to time send out reports as 
to the miners’ probable movements. I was to 
adopt the name of Allison, and no one except 
John Monihan, the superintendent of the 
Gem Mine, was to know my real identity. 

Soto Gem I went. It wasa little town of 
about a thousand inhabitants, including 
some five hundred miners employed in the 
Helen-Frisco, Black Bear, and Gem Mines. 
It contained half-a-dozen saloons and 
gambling halls, and was a decidedly lively 
place at night. The town was situated in a 
deep canyon, with wooded mountains on 
either side, and the Union Pacific Railway 
from Wallace to Burk ran through the centre 
of its one and only strect. 

The first thing I did was to apply for 


Vor. tvit—1. 


a job in the Gem Mine, where I was put to 
work on the night shift. Two weeks later I 
became a member of the Gem Miners’ 
Union, whose secretary was a man called 
George A. Pettibone, Oliver Hughes being 
the President. Pettibone was also financial 
secretary of the Central Union, with head- 
quarters at Wallace. 

I was now in a position to learn what 
the men thought and what they intended 
doing, and the things I found out entirely 
changed my sympathies. The unions, I 
discovered, were being ‘‘ run” by a number 
of dangerous anarchists, who had completely 
duped the hard-working miners and were 
formulating demands to which the owners 
could not possibly agree. 

A little later on I managed to get elected 
as “‘ recording secretary ” of my branch of 
the union. This was a useful. position from 
my point of view, since it would give me 
access to all the books and records. Sceing 
the character of the leaders, I had now no 
qualms of conscience as to revealing their 
schemes to my employers 

In due course things came to a head; 
the miners struck, and feeling at once be- 
came very bitter. The first action taken by 
the strikers was against “‘ scabs ” or “ black- 
legs ’’—men who remained loyal or favoured 
the owners’ cause. These were dragged 
from their beds at midnight and, after being 
marched up the canyon by a howling mob, 
were compelled to tramp through deep snow 
to Thompson’s Falls, near the summit of the 
Ritter Root Mountains. 
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Soon after this the men of the Burk 
Union came to Gem to hold a joint meeting 
with our lodge, and plans were laid for the 
floodin: of certain of the mines. These plans, 
in accordance with my duty as_ recording 
secretary, I put down in the minutes, but 
later on Hughes, the president, told me to 
cut this leaf out of the book, in case it should 
fall into the hands of the Mine-Owners’ 
Association. 

Nothing suited me better ! I cut it out— 
and straightway mailed it to Mr. Finch, the 
owners’ secretary. I had to take it to Wallace 


after dark and post it myself, for the post- - 


master at Gem and all his assistants were 
union men. 

The next excitement followed the 
owners’ decision to import labour from other 
districts to work the mines. The unions 
decided to oppose this tooth and nail, and 
arms were collected and guards put out to 
capture the first train-load of ‘scabs’ and 
send them back whence they had come. 

In these measures the union officials 
had the support of Sheriff Cunningham, 
who appointed several of them as_ his 
deputies, while I acted as a kind of mounted 
orderly, carrying messages from the Central 
Union in Wallace to 
the other camps. 
Watching my oppor- 
tunity, I once more 
contrived to let the 
owners know what 
kind of a_ reception 
was being prepared 
for the non-unionists. 

One night a mes- 
sage was received that 
a train-load of 
“‘scabs,”’ in charge of 
Joe Warren, a gun- 
man, would arrive in 
Wallace early next 
morning. The town 
immediately began to 
buzz like a_ wasps’ 
nest, and was soon full 
of armed union men 
from outside camps. 

When the train 
came whistling down 
the canyon, Sheriff 
Cunningham, mounted 
on a sorrel charger, led 
his fighting deputies 
to the station to read 


With loud curses Sheriff Cunningham 
galloped after it, waving his warrant in the 
air. An ugly spirit was now abroad, and a 
mob of several hundred men_ promptly 
started on foot towards Burk, led by the 
Sheriff and his deputies on horseback. 

On reaching Gem, it was learned that 
the train had not stopped there either, and 
it transpired that Warren had unloaded his 
hundred armed non-union men some distance 
below Burk and marched them half a mile 
uP the timbered mountainside to the Union 
Mine, owned by John A. Finch and Mace 
Campbell, where supplies had been stored 
in advance for them. 

The Sheriff and his deputies proceeded 
to the mine, and there arrested Warren for 
breaking the State laws by bringing in armed 
men. When they returned with their 
prisoner, who stood six feet four in his 
stockinged feet, and was as brave as a lion, 
the mob surged round, wildly excited, and 
clamoured for his blood. They were only 

acified when the Sheriff told them that if 

‘arren were killed the union would inevit- 
ably lose its fight, as United States soldiers 
would be brought into the district. 

Several more train-loads of non-union 
miners, heavily armed, 
were afterwards im- 
ported, and as _ all 
union members had 
by this time been 
served with injunc- 
tions by the Federal 
Court they dare not 
openly attack these 
“ blacklegs.” The 
hundreds of pickets 
who met the trains, 
however, used every 
possible means to in- 
timidate them, 

A “wild and 
woolly” cowboy 
named Fred Carter 
brought in several 
bunches of volunteers. 
He was quite fearless, 
and often called the 
miners hard names 
when they reviled him. 
More than once I ex- 
pected to see him 
killed, but up to this 
time the injunctions 
had kept the strikers 
from committing any 


a warrant of arrest 
for Joe Warren 

But, alas ! for his 
plans, the train didn’t 


stop. Knowing, from my reports, what the 
blacklegs might expect, the owners had 
arranged for the line to be cleared, and 
with another whistle of derision the train 
proceeded under full steam up the canyon 
towards Gem and Burk, 


The Author at the time of the story. 


open act of aggression, 
Many non-union men, 
however, caught alone 
at night, were set upon and beaten almost 
to death. 

The strike dragged on through the 
winter, with myself still acting as recording 
secretary of my union. Towards spring I 
bought a share in a twelve-roomed house 
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belonging to a Mrs. Shipley, who had run 
it as a school until the trouble started. 

We opened a store downstairs, and con- 
templated letting the rooms when the strike 
was over. It was nowhere near its end, 
however, and as I knew from secret action 
taken by the central union that serious riots 


tion were interested in a weekly paper called 
the Barbarian, published in the town of 
Wardner and conducted by a fearless 
individual named Brown. One issue of this 
sheet contained certain details about the 
Gem Miners’ Union which could only have 
been given out by a member of that union. 


The mining-camp of Gem, where the Author took up his residence. The X indicates 
house in which he lived. 


were likely to occur before long I had a 
board fence, sixteen feet high, built round 
the rear of my building to keep out prowlers 
—a wise precaution, as future events were 
to show. 

Pettibone, the Gem Union financial 
secretary, appeared tu have taken a fancy 
to me, and told me many secrets which I 
should not otherwise have learnt, for to 
avoid any leakage all strike affairs were now 
arranged through the central union in 
Wallace. One of these secrets concerned a 
plot for a great rising in July, intended to 
run the ‘‘ scabs ’’ and the mine-owners out 
of the country and take possession of the 
mines on behalf of the workers. As on 

revious occasions, I privately passed on the 
information to my employers. 

It wasnow, however, that suspicion began 
to fall upon me. The Mine-Owners’ Associa- 


As I was the secretary and had charge of the 
books, the finger of accusation was pointed 
in my direction. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
secretary of the Butte City (Montana) Union, 
under whose charter all the Coeur d’Alene 
unions had been organized, came to Gem 
under the assumed name of Tim O’Leary to 
find out for himself just how the leakage 
occurred. Within a week he decided that 
I was the culprit. 

I was warned of this by Johnny Murphy, 
a warm friend of mine, who had learned of 
O’Learvy’s decision. He told me that T had 
better leave the district at once, as I was 
in danger of being killed as a traitor. My 
job, however, was to stay, so I brazened 
the matter out to Murphy, saying that I 
was quite prepared to face the music. 

The next day a special meeting was 
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called to take place in the Union Hall at 
8 p.m. Boys were sent all over the town, 
ringing bells and notifying union members 
of the importance of the occasion, Naturally 
1 did not feel any too comfortable, for | knew 
the object of the meeting. 

Putting on as bold a face as possible, I 
entered the hall with my record book under 
my arm. I found the place crowded with 
miners. On the raised platform sat the 
President, Oliver Hughes, Pettibone, the 
secretary, anct Tim O'Leary, whose real 
name, by the way, was Dallas. 

The meeting started by my reading the 
minutes in the ordinary fashion. Then 
O'Leary got to his feet. 

“ Brothers of the Gem Miners’ Union,” 


he began, dramatically. “You have 
allowed a traitor to enter your ranks. He 
now sits within reach of my hand. If you 


do your duty he will never leave this hall 
alive!" 

The speech caused velling, hissing, and 
much hand-clapping, and, of course, I had 
to clap my hands also, though it went sorely 
against the grain to do so. 

When the applause died down O'Leary 
continued his speech. The secrets of the 
Union published in the Wardner paper, he 
said, could only have reached the Owners’ 
Association with the connivance of the man 
in charge of the record book. With that he 
glared at me. 

The renewed burst of savage ‘applause 
that broke out showed me the danger I was 
in, but just at that moment the President 
announced a ten minutes’ interval while the 
record book was being examined. 1 was 
ordered to step down off the platform, and 
did so, though I kept my eves fixed on the 
three men who were going through the book. 

There is tittle doubt that they thought 
I would betrav my guilt by trying to slip 
past the guard at the outer door, but I was 
too wise for that ; I realized that the only 
thing to do was to see the matter through 
to the bitter end. 

Under my left arm hung my Colt *45, 
and at my waist, concealed by my clothing, 
l carried a sharp bowie-knife. If the decision 
went against me, and the men atacked me, 
I determined to fight to the last, though 
the end would not be long in coming — 
one man against more than three hundred. 

Presently O'Leary looked up with a 
scowl. 


“Why is this page torn out?’ he 
demanded. 
“ Ask the President,’ I retorted, “ He 


ordered me to cut it out.” 

“That's a lie!’? Hughes declared. “I 
never ordered you to cut a page out of this 
book.” 

Taking a surreptitious grip of my 
pistol, I reminded him of the joint mecting 
of the Gem and Burk Unions, when he had 
ordered me not to put on record the resolu- 


E. 


tion to flood the mines. To my immeasurable 
relief he was man enough to acknowledge 
this fact, which he had forgotten. This told 
heavily in my favour, and, in the end, the 
meeting was adjourned, the President inform- 
ing the members that though there was 
obviously a traitor somewhere the evidence 
was not sufficient yet to point him out, 

As I passed through the crowd, how- 
ever, | knew that henceforth I should be a 
marked man. That night I slept with my 
loaded Winchester rifle and a sack of a 
hundred cartridges by my side. 

From now onwards I was shunned by 
many of the Union members; Pettibone 
especially had lost his former friendliness for 
me. I got no more secrets from him, though 
I learnt enough from other sources to be 
able to inform the owners that the rising was 
planned for early in July, and that Gem was 
to be its centre. They accordingly barricaded 
the Gem Mine and kept armed guards on 
duty night and day. 

On July oth I received a friendly warn- 
ing not to attend the union meeting fixed for 
that evening, and this time prudence warned 
me that I had better heed it, the more so 
because a member of the Mullen Union, one 
“ Black Jack ’’ Griffin, was in the town, 
This man, unfortunately, knew me to be a 
detective, for two years previously I had 
broken up his gang of desperadoes, who had 
blown up two mine-owners with giant 
powder, though Griffin himself had escaped 
artes I felt pretty certain he had already 
discovered my identity and given me away. 

Therefore, instead of entering the mect- 
ing with my minute-book as usual, I handed 
the latter to the guard at the door, together 
with a letter containing my _ resignation 
from the Union, and went back to my own 
rooms to await events. 

About two hours later, nothing having 
happened in the meantime, I slipped outside 
in the dark and joined a group of Mullen 
miners, who did not recognize me as the 
“traitor to the Union cause. They told 
me that a crowd of men were holding two 
“scab” miners at Dutch Henry’s saloon, 
treating them at the bar, and telling them 
that the Union had decided to call ott the 
strike. The real intention, however, was to 
murder these two unfortunates at midnight 
and throw their bodies into the creek. 

Thereupon TF slipped into the saloon 
with the intention of warning the two men 
of their danger, but before 1 could get near 
them an attack was made on me by a rabid 
anarchist, known as“ Johnny-Get-Your- 
Gun.” and about twenty of his followers. 
I stood them off with drawn pistol until I 
got back to my own house, when their leader 
shouted :— 

“Never mind, you traitor, we'll get 
you before morning 1’ 

On reaching my reom T picked up my 
rifle, stowed the hundred cartridges away in 


. “Lowering myself noiselessly into the water, J worked my way across.” 
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my pockets, and then left by the window, 
using a ladder which I had placed there for 
the purpose. Going to the high board fence 
in rear of the back yard, I peeped through 
a crack and detected the shadowy figures of 
two men with rifles, who had evidently been 
posted there to cut off my retreat. They were 
some distance away, however, so I made 
up my mind to risk a bolt. 

Pulling aside a board I had purposely 
left loose, I wriggled through and lay flat 
on my stomach between two fallen trees. 
Between this point and the creek, about a 
hundred yards away, there was a stretch of 
heavily-timbered swamp land with much 
undergrowth. Yard by yard I crawled 
across it, and presently found myself on 
. the bank of the swiftly-flowing creek some 
fifty yards ahove a bridge, on which stood 
three more armed men, 

Lowering myself noiselessly into the 
water, I worked my way across under the 
low, overhanging branches of spruce trees, 
and once on the other side rose to my feet 
and ran to the Gem Mine, where I found 
Superintendent John Monihan and a squad 
of armed guards. He was expecting the riot 
to start at any time, and had a hundred and 
twenty non-union miners sleeping with their 
weapons beside them. 

I reported to Monihan the plot to 
murder his two men in the saloon, and 
while we were still discussing it the town 
constable arrived and informed us that the 
two poor fellows had already been attacked 
and beaten almost to death. ‘The smaller 
man had lost his nerve, after being severely 
injured, and had promised to leave the 
country, but the other, a giant in size, had 
fought his assailants desperately until he 
became unconscious. He had then been 
dragged down to the bridge near the 
company’s office, and left. 

Monihan and some of the guards 
promptly went down to the bridge, found the 
wounded man, and carried him into the mill. 
He was only just alive, having been most 
cruclly beaten, and Monihan begged some 
of the men to go down to Wallace and bring 
back Dr. Simms. Only one man, how- 
ever, would volunteer, and as he dared 
not go alone I said that I would accompany 
him. 

We duly reached the doctor, who 
returned with my companion while I went 
on to report to Mr. Finch, the secretary of 
the Owners’ Association. He advised me 
not to go back to Gem, it would mean 
my death, but I told him that my work 
there was not vet done. 

I took the train back to Gem, and in 
the coach, as ill-luck would have it, en- 
countered Pettibone and a delegation of 
union officials from Wardner, Pettibone 
stepped up to me and angrily demanded 
to know why I was carrying a rifle. 

“ Because I was attacked last night,” 


I told him, adding that I had sent in my 
resignation as a member of the union, 

“ That's all very well,” he said. “ But 
you can’t go into Gem with that rifle.” 

“Can't 1?’ 1 answered. ‘* You just 
watch me and see!” 

No more was said, and when the train 
reached Gem I stepped out and walked up 
to Mrs. Shipley’s store without molestation, 
though I noted that the town was literally 
seething with excitement. 

That night I slipped out to the Gem Mill 
as before. We all expected the riot to 
begin between midnight and daylight, but 
when dawn came, and everything remained 
quict, I determined to return to Mrs. 
Shipley’s to find out just what was hap- 
pening, though Mr. Monihan did his best to 
dissuade me. 

I got through to the store all right, but 
Mrs. Shipley was horrified at my temerity 
in venturing into the town. The outbreak, 
she told me, was timed to start at any 
minute, and she implored me to leave at 
once, as it was now definitely known that 
1 was a detective and I had been marked 
down to be killed directly the row started. 

Going upstairs to one of the front 
rooms which commanded a view of the strect, 
1 looked carefully out. Not a soul was to 
be seen anywhere, but all at once, right 
under the window, I heard voices. They 
came from beneath an awning over the 
store door, and peering down through the 
six-inch space between this awning and the 
wall I recognized Tom Whalen, an ex-prize- 
fighter, and another man, a_ blacksmith. 
Both carried rifles. 

It was now six o'clock, and just as the 
hour struck I say Jimmy Irvin, one of the 
clerks in the mine company’s store, lean 
out of the window and look up and down 
the street. 

Thereupon Whalen raised his rifle. 

“Watch me knock that fellow’s nose 

off,” I heard him growl, and forthwith he 
fired. Irvin disappeared with considerable 
abruptness, and I Iearned later that the bullet 
had actually grazed his face. 
s though Whaler hot had been a 
pre-arranged signal, a perfect fusillade of 
firing came echoing down the canyon, The 
riot was starting ! 

There was no time to be wasted, so I 
hurriedly ran to my own room, shinned 
through the window, and down my emer- 
gency ladder, Peering through the garden 
fence, | saw a group of armed strikers 
crouched against the wall of a saloon 
building next door. To attempt to leave 
through the gap in the fence meant certain 
death, so I slipped through a window of 
the Nelson Hotel, which adjoincd my 
ground, and entered the kitchen of that 
building. 

Two French cooks occupied the room, 
and I passed quickly through it and swung 
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open the inner door with the intention of 
running along the rear of the buildings to 
the company office, whence I hoped to fight 
my way past the three guards on the bridge 
to the Gem hill. 

All at once one of the cooks grabbed my 
arm, and as I raised my Winchester to strike 
him down he held up both hands and in 
broken English cried :— 


thanked the cook for his warning and hast~- 
ened back to Mrs. Shipley’s. 

It transpired later that the unfortunate 
Bean had been engaged on an errand of 
mercy. The big fellow who had been so 
badly knocked about two nights previously 
was in dreadful agony, and Bean had volun- 
teered to go to the drug-store and get 
something to alleviate his pain, arguing that 


PaAntae 


“For Heaven’s sake don’t go out there, or you will be killed!” 


“For Heaven’s sake don’t go out there, 
or you will be killed! I saw fifty men 
with shot-guns and rifles a few minutes 
ago!”” 

I halted at the warning, and just then 
through the open door I saw a man called 
Bean, one of the Gem Mine guards, approach- 
ing the bridge. 

“‘T'll see what happens to him before I 
make a move,”’ I told the cook. 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
when Bean was called upon to stop. He did 


so, and threw up his hands, but next instant” 


toppled over dead, with a bullet through his 
heart. 
That was quite sufficient for me. I 


an unarmed man would not be interfered 
with, As a matter of fact, he was never 
even given a chance to explain his mission. 

Once back in my house, I got a saw 
and cut a square hole in the floor of Mrs. 
Shipley’s living-room. Then, putting on 
an old leather jacket and a black slouch 
hat as some sort of disguise, and hiding my 
own cowboy hat and raincoat, I squeezed 
through the opening into the foundations 
of the house. Mrs. Shipley gave me a cup 


of coffee and a sandwich to take into my 
dark refuge, and then, rearranging the carpet, 
pulled a large trunk over the hole 

For how long, I wondered, would this 


hiding-place avail me ? 


(To be concluded.) 


NEMESIS! 


An amazing story from India, showing how retribution 
overtook a would-be murderer in the very nick of time. 
Grady, who is 
connected with a Madras newspaper, “but I have had 
the police at 


“It is difficult to believe,” writes Mr. 


the whole of 


8 
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down in Southern — India 


WAY 
a lonely yoad, deeply scarred by | 
lumbering bullocks carts and lined 


with cactus and prickly pears and 
an occasional palm tree, stretches its 
deserted length for many miles.: * 

At Sankarankoil, a village on this road, 
ten miles east of Puliyangusdi, in the Madras 
Presidency, “there is a shrine to which 
hundreds of pilgrims pay periodical visits 
to make their offerings to the gods. It was 
with this object that, some months ago, a 
rich Vellala lady left her home at Kadaiyan- 
allur, a near-by hamlet. 

As is usually the case, she was bedecked 
in all her finery and wore jewels to the value 
of over one hundred and fifty pounds -—a 
small fortune in Southern India. With 
her she took her child, a baby about 
eighteen months old. 

Although the district is wild, the villages 
scattered, and the roads deplorably bad, 
there is a more or less regular motor-’bus 
service on certain routes, the vehicles being 
for the most part converted Fords in the last 
stages of decrepitude. One of these "buses 
passed near the shrine, so the lady took 
her seat, with two or three other pas- 
sengers. And so commenced a journey 
that was to have an almost inconceivable 
ending. 

For a time, save for the joltings in- 
separable from a motor-ride on such primitive 
roads, no incident worthy of note occurred. 
Finally a stage about six miles from San- 
karankoil was reached. This point proved 
to be the destination of the other passengers, 
and when the ‘bus started again it contained 
only the driver, the woman bound for the 
shrine, and her baby. 

Shortly afterwards the woman noticed 
with some surprise that the driver had left 
the main road leading to Sankarankoil 
for a side-track, but when asked the reason 
for the detour he explained that the main 
road had been rendered almost impassable 
owing to the recent heavy monsoon rains. 


| Mlustrated by 
i ERNEST PRATER 


It was therefore necessary to approach the 
village from another direction. 

Within a few minutes, however, the 
‘bus stopped, and. the driver dismounted 
and came round to the door at: the rear, 
His real object in leaving the main read 
now became apparent. His greed inflamed 
by the sight of so much valuable jewellery, 
he had determined to take advantage of his 


‘position and commit what ‘appeared to be 


an easy robbery. Almost frantic-with terror 
for the safety of herself and her infant, 
the poor woman, spite of her struggles, was 
dragged from the ‘bus; then the driver 
coolly and systematically proceeded to strip 
off her valuables, which he transferred to 
his pockets. 

Now, however, there arose an important 
question—how was he to avoid detection ? 
It was then, perhaps, that the idea of 
murdering his victim first entered his mind, 
and the sight of a near-by well offered a 
solution to the problem. Despite the piteous 
entreaties of the poor woman, the ruffian 
dragged her to the well and, with her child 
still clutched in her arms, dropped: her 
shrieking into its depths ! 

Then, without even a last look down the 
shaft to make sure that his foul work had 
been completed, the driver calmly turned 
away and, mounting his ‘bus, resumed his 
interrupted journey, confident that he had 
destroyed all traces of his crime 

He had, however, made one fatal 
mistake, which eventually proved _ his 
undoing. Despite the heavy rains, the well 
contained very little water. What there was 
served to break his victim’s fall, and when 
the unfortunate woman struggled to her 
feet she found she was only waist-deep in 
water, She had not been injured by the fall, 
and her baby had also escaped unhurt, but 
nevertheless her plight was terrible—im- 
mured at the bottom of a deep well by the 
side of a lonely road ! 

Unable to climb out. she screamed 
frantically for help, but her cries were of 


It 
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“Despite the piteous entreaties of the poor woman, the ruffian dragged her to the well.” 


little avail, for the nearest habitation was 
some miles away and the road practically 
deserted. As she stood there at the bottom 
of the well only the echoes of her own 
despairing voice answered he: 

Her terrible situation can be better 
imagined than described. Hour after hour 
she remained, waist-deep in water, clutching 
her helpless child in her arms and suffering 
acute agonies from hunger and wearin 
The night fell with tropic swiftnes 
night of interminable horror which tested 
her powers of endurance to the uttermost. 
Dawn found her almost on the point of 
collapse, with only the hope of release from 
her dreadful position and the thought of her 
child to sustain her. 

- The sun had climbed high into the sky 
when she realized that someone was ap- 
proaching, and summoning up all her 
strength she called out once more. One can 
imagine her horror when she saw, peering 
over the edge of the well, the rage-distorted 
face of the man who, some thirty-six hours - 
previously, had dropped her there and left 
her for dead! : 

The villain was returning from San- 
karankoil, this time accompanied by a 
cleaner. Passing the place, he had been 
seized with a morbid desire to revisit the 
scene of his crime and, leaving his helper in 
the 'bus, he went over to the well. 

He quickly realized what had occurred 
and, spurred on by the fear of detection if 
his victim were found alive, he determined, 
this time, to make sure of her death. 

Seizing a boulder from the side of the 
well, he hurled it at the poor woman, who 
was by this time almost on the point of 
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unconsciousness, Shaken by nervousness 
himself, his aim was not true, and the rock 
splashed harmlessly into the water. 

Thereupon he stooped to secure another 
missile, but as he did so Providence took a 
hand in the proceedings. His grasp was 
already on the second rock when he gave a 
sudden cry of terror. Behind the stone there 
rose a hooded head with tiny, malignant 
eyes. A lithe body darted forward like a 
lightning-flash, and the deadly fangs of a 
cobra buried themselves in his wrist ! 

For the would-be murderer that was the 
end, His death was swift and agonizing, 
and within a few minutes he lay lifcless 
beside what he had intended to be the 
nameless grave of his victim. : 

Meanwhile the cleaner, who had been 
left behind in the ‘bus, came to see what was 
delaying his driver. Already the snake’s 
venom had done its deadly work, but the 
native was just in time to hear the woman's 
last despairing cry as she sank down un- 
conscious into the water. With great diffi- 


- culty he contrived to get her out and convey 


her and her baby to the nearest village, 
where both recovered under treatment. Of 
the cobra--grim instrument of vengeance— 
he found no sign. 

And so concluded one of the most 
amazing stories of the East. It is difficult to 
believe, but I have taken the trouble to get 
the whole of the facts verified by the 
Inspector of Police at Sankarankoil (or, 
as it is better known in Southern India, 
Sankaranainarcoil) and by a Brahmin 
graduate at Ambasamadran. who was 
acquainted with both the chai ffeur and his 
intended victim, 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT- 
MAKER 


CotLecrors of choice examples of “ English 
as she is written ’’—getting rarer nowadays 
as education spreads-—will be interested in 
the amusing little advertisement here repro- 
duced, which appeared recently in the Star- 
Bulletin, published at Honolulu, the capital 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The garment Mr. Musa-Shiya is offer- 
ing appears to be a species of bathing-wrap, 
but exactly what he means by “ coat reach- 
ing best place of leg for attractively for 
shamcless every time according law covered 
at least for knee,” it is difficult to say. One 


likes, too, that cryptic final instruction : 
“Pass away insides immediately.” It 
sounds so much more attractive than 


“ Please walk in!" 


Musa-Shiya the Shirtmaker: 
(alsa Kimene make & Dry Good Kell) | 
Onnounce cut this time specially 
Happl Coat 
“$2.25 7 


eo nae 


H 

| This coats are wearino on top bath. 
ings suits very nice. This coats strong 
wove also defied salt waters very 
strong. appl, coat reaching best 
‘place of leg for attractively for shame- 
Ness every time according law covered 
vat least for knee. | was ably exprain 
‘of meanings picture back aides happl 
coat, aiso why wearng Japan this kind 
Just now and reasone wore first aged 
time Japan. 


Directed finding—If you dearrted 
finding Musa-Shivya Khop please 
ipasa awoy in front famous Fish 
Market until 179 North King Street 
Httla more River. My Shop small 
retired resided place No. 179 No. 
King Street. Please look nicw sign 
‘ary #0 Musa-Bhiva the Shirtmaker, 
No. 179, also my name on foot step 
- entrance. 
fae Pass away insides immediately. 
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Sea-Gypsy boats on the beach. 


The Sea-Gypsies 
of Malaya 


Walter Grainge White FRGS. 


A description of a most interesting and little-known race—the “Sea-Gypsies,” of Malaya. 

They call themselves the Mawken, or “Sea-drowned,” and are practically amphibious, 

spending the whole of their lives either on board their peculiar boats or in queer little 
box-like houses perched on stilts in the water. 


serim, the strip of country which 

marks the merging of Burma with 
Malaya. Off the western coast of the 
Tenasserim lies the Mergui Archipelago, 
which is the home of the Sea-Gypsies. 

They are a curious people, these Sea- 
Gypsies, numbering perhaps five thousand 
all told, and are neither Burmese nor 
Malayans. Fishermen and _pearl-divers 
almost to a man, they are practically 
amphibious, living in their kabangs, or house- 
boats, or in palm-thatched huts built on 
piles at the very edge of the tide. The sca 


HE southernmost division of the 
province of Burma is the Tenas- 


is part and parcel of their lives ; their boats 
are their real homes all the year round. 
Only one approach to a true land village 
did I ever see—at Victoria Point, where 
eight or nine huts may be observed on the 
foreshore alongside the jetty. 

A peculiar craft is this Aabang in which 
the Sea-Gypsies live, quite unlike any other 
boat that sails the seas. About twenty-tive 
feet in length, the tree-trunk from which its 
hull is fashioned is deeply scooped at prow 
and stern, giving the appearance of scal- 
loped ends. The segment between is built 
up from the stems of a palm which the Sea- 
Gypsies call kKamaw. These stems are laid 
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one upon the other, horizontally, on each 
side of the hollowed kcel, and form the 
bulwarks, The “ joints’ are caulked with 
a resin collected from the trees of the jungle. 

The sides are kept in position by stays, 
made of natural crooks, to which the palm 
stems are lashed. The making of planks 
for the sides would be difficult, if not im- 

ossible, for the average Sea-Gypsy, who 

Treks saws and planes, and although th: 
palm stems are fragile they make the boat 
more buoyant and much lighter to haul 
than if planks were used. 

Athwart the craft, at irregular intervals, 
rough bars of wood are fixed, and upon 
these split bamboos are lashed longitudinally, 
thus forming decks. These decks cover the 
boat almost without a break from bows to 
stern. Amidships, on one side, a baling- 
hole is left. 

The scallops fore and aft in the kecl- 
piece of the boat serve as front-steps and 
back-steps to the house. Were the inhabi- 
tants to enter by clambering over the built- 
up palm stems, the strain would in a very 
short time render the craft unscaworthy, 
or even break down the sides. The step 
at the stern is specially useful for re-entering 
the boat after launching from the beach. 

It is not uncommon to find an aperture 
left in the bows and stern, which allows the 
small boys and girls to drop through the 
deck and crawl from one end of the boat to 
the other without disturbing deck passengers 
or cargo. Personally I. should not care to 
make use of this alley-way, for reasons I 
will presently explain, 

There is a mast and a palm-leaf sail, 
the latter being rolled up like a Japanese 
mat when not in use. nN 

Amidships is the hearth, and three large 
stones arranged as a tripod form the fire- 
place. Here, in a home-made earthen pot, 
or an iron one obtained by barter, the 
morning and evening meals are cooked, 
earth being spread to prevent the deck 
itself from catching fire. 

Abaft of the hearth is the house, a 
rough hooped shelter made from palm leaves 
in which an average of seven, or sometin 
as many as cleven or twelve persons live 
and sleep. Oars lashed to the gunwale— 
there are no rowloc to propel the 
craft when sailing is impossible. 

My post as chaplain to the Tenasserim 
made me anxious to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of these strange people, who, appro- 
priately enough, call themselves the Mawken, 
-drowned,” and I made up my mind 
to visit a settlement of them on Dala Island, 
well out to sea in a line with Mergui. 
Incidentally, I determined to make the 
voyage in one of their own kabang. — This, 
tog a | European with Western ideas of cleanli- 

: vas a more formidable undertaking 
than appeared upon the surface. 

Their staple food is rice, which they 


obtain by barter, and fish, which they spear ; 
and instcad of cleaning the fish over the side 
of the boat into the sea they deposit the 
offal in the boat itself. Similarly, when they 
wash out a cooking-pot they pour the water 
into the boat. The result is that the bilge 
is always awash with evil-smelling slush, 
and when it is borne in mind that this is a 
tropical region, it is not difticult to imagine 
the strength of the resulting odours ! 

However, I started, after a preliminary 
swilling out of the bilge for my special 
benefit. J 

The morning “ broke clean,’’ and al- 
though the time of year was not “ safe,” 
being at the close of the south-west monsoon, 
we had hopes of a fair passage. 

My crew consisted of four boys and a 
man, and as there was no wind the boys 
unshipped the oars and set to work. As is 
usual in Mawken rowing, there was no 
attempt to kcep time. Every oarsman 
pulled as he chose, and although the tide 
was ebbing and helped us, progress was very 
slow ; we took about three hours to get well 
clear of the Palaw. 

We then headed for Kalagyan, across 
a stretch of open water, but before long the 
sky became overcast and black storm-heads 
appeared in several directions. A contrary 
vind got up, the sea rose, and soon the rain 
descended in torrents. 

The sea speedily became very rough, 
and waves poured into the labouring kabang. 
The boys left the oars and were kept busy 
baling as hard as they could go. One had 
a piece of gourd as a baler; the others 
put their hands together and cupped the 
water out. 

We had to do a lot of tacking, and pre- 
sently a sudden gust of wind brought down 
the mat sail. The bottom section had 
already been torn to shreds, and now the 
crew shortened it before setting it again. 

Just as we were approaching the rocky 
channel to the south of Kalagyan, however, 
it tumbled down once more, and the force 
of the wind gave the boat such a list that 
we shipped water all along one side. The 
baling-hole was not large enough to allow 
us all to work simultancously, and it seemed 
to me that the buffeting we were receiving 
might smash up the kabang, in which case 
we should soon be numbered amongst the 
“ Sea-drowned ”’ in fact as well as in name. 

As the storm increased in fury our 
skipper became seriously concerned. Leaving 
the stecring paddle he made his way pre- 
cariously to the bows and, squatting down 
there, began a low droning incantation 
which suggested despair and resignation. 
It was an incantation addressed to the evil 
powers which he believed worked behind all 
storms, and was succeeded by much 
whistling. 

Curiously enough the wind abated after 
sunset, and we were carried on a rough sea 
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to the beach at Dala Isle, 
arriving there about nine 
o'clock at night 

On the sandy shore there 
were three Sea-Gypsy 
“houses,’’ under which the 
tide was already beginning to 
flow. They had the appear- 
ance of rather large dog- 
kennels built upon stilts. The 
floor was about eight feet 
off the ground, the walls some 
four feet high, and the roof 
sat upon them like a hat. In 
shape the dwellings were 
nearly square. Walls and 
roof were made of the leaves 
of the dunnee palm, and the 
floor, which allowed free 
ventilation from below, was 
of sticks. 
In the 


middle house of 


the three we saw a glimmer of light 
and so hailed the inmates, who opened 
a mat door and lowered a bamboo 
ladder for us to ascend. Clambering 
up, we crawled into the hou the 
roof of which we uch too low to 
enable us to sta rect \t 
ide of the single room some. car 
had been. spreac upon this 
wood fire a] W 
no chimney at I I tl 
moke filt | rough 
the roof 
and two we T Phey made 
Sea-Gypsy huts, on crazy-looking stilts, welcome, and after we had eaten we 


at Victoria Point. lay down and slept, 
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Deck -view of a 
kabang, show- 
ing the roof 
rolled up in the 
stern. 


A family group. 
The old man is 
carrying a stone 
anchor and a 
slug-spear. 


The floating home of a Sea-Gypsy family. 


On this visit to Dala Island and sub- 
sequently I learnt a good deal about the 
Mawken. Once, it appeared, they did the 


bulk of the pearl-diving, but nowadays. most 
of the shallow areas have been fished out as 
regards oysters, and the deep diving is done 
by Filipinos, who go down in modern 
diving-suits 

The Mawken are accustomed to naked 
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I have not tasted them myself, but I 
imagine that the flavour is not dis- 
similar to that of the ‘‘ lava bread ” 
which I have eaten in South Wales, 
and which is also made from 
seaweed. 

In recent years the Mawken 
have been induced to collect and 


cough 


ats 


er iiart 


How the women carry 


their children. 


diving.and have not 
taken to the suits, 
and as a consequence 
most of the pearl- 
fishing has passed 
out of their hands, 
so that they have 
lost their chief means 
of livelihood. It is 
entirely a matter of 
fear and prejudice. 
They do not like the idea of getting into 
these strange diving-suits and being at the 
mercy of the people who lower them and 
haul them up. 

The Sea-Gypsies also engage in the sea- 
slug fisheries. These slugs are from seven 
to nine inches long, and are raked up from 
the sandbanks in which they partially bury 
themselves, spread on the sands, and 
thoroughly sun-dried. They are used by 
the Chinese for making soup, and are 
accounted a great delicacy 

Besides shells and slugs, the Mawken 
also collect edible birds’-nests, which are 
made by a species of swift. The shape of 
the nest is similar to that of the English 
swallow’s—like the half of a shallow cup 
and it is affixed to rocks, the sides of caves 
or the face of a cliff. It is made from a 
species of seaweed which has undergone a 
process of semi-digestion in the swilt's 
mouth. 

There is a ready market for these nests 
in China and in the Chinese colonies ot 


Burma-Malaya and the Straits Settlements. Two of the menfolk. 
Vou. tvi.—2. 


An old Mawken 


woman. 
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bring in bark for tanning. There are many 
mangrove swamps along the coasts, and the 
bark of the mangrove is often used for 
tanning purposes. 

When the Mawken have anything to 
barter they procure supplies of rice, which is 
their staple food. They also buy pieces of 
cloth for use in their scanty costumes. 
Having no settled life, they have no cloth- 
making industry of their own, and are wholly 
dependent upon barter for any material 
Clothes are worn until they 
wear into rags; they are dipped, but never 
washed. 

With the rice they eat fish obtained 
either by barter or by harpoon. The fish they 
catch most easily is the nga-u, which swims 
on the surface of the water and moves very 
slowly. In each kabang a Mawken stands 
at the prow, harpoon in hand, and the fish 
is struck by several harpoons before it can 
lash out and do damage. Noosed ropes are 
then passed over the head and tail, and it is 
towed ashore, cut up into strips, and sun- 
dried. The greater part of it is usually 
bartered. 

It is a regrettable fact that the opium 
habit, introduced by the Chinese, is spread- 
ing among these nomad people, and those 
addicted to the drug become virtually the 
slaves of the traders who supply it. These 
traders, besides underpaying the Mawken 
for their shells, slugs, nests, and so on, dole 
out the opium at an exorbitant charge. 

And now a few words as to the personal 
characteristics of the Mawken. They are a 
race of short people, the men of an average 
height of about five feet four inches, the 
women not so much, but for the most part 
men and women alike are well developed. 
Their skin is generally a rich brown in 
colour, but some are lighter than others. 
The hair is straight and usually jet-black. 
Their features vary, and in many cases 
their noses tend to be flat. The average 
age attained would seem to be between 
fifty and sixty. 

They have no knowledge of writing 
and consequently no literature, though I 


managed, to some extent, to set their 
language down in the form of written 
characters. 


Like the frog in the well, they have no 
conception of the earth as a planet. To 
them it isa flat plane, comprising only 
China and Burma, the islands, the sea, and 
India. Time has little meaning to them. 
T could find no division of weeks, only days 
and moons and years, the latter roughly 
marked by the seasons. It will be a new 
notion to them when they learn about hours, 
minutes, and seconds. 

In their home life the Mawken are strict 
monogamists, and I did not come across a 
single instance in which the man had taken 
to himself a second wife or associated with 
another woman in any way. 
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The women carry their children either 
in a sling on the left side, suspended from 
the right shoulder, or astride the back. The 
latter way is customary amongst the men 
who, like the males of all the Eastern races 
I have known, take great pride in their off- 
spring. This habit of carrying the children, 
together with the pitching motion of the 
kabang, gives the Mawken men a strange 
gait when ashore. 

We are familiar with the rolling walk 
of our own Jack-tars, due to the rolling of 
their vessels at sea. The kabang are too 
shallow to roll, but they make up for it in 
pitching. When ashore the Mawken men 
walk with the body lurched forward from 
the waist. The effect is striking though 
scarcely graceful. 

No elaborate marriage ceremonies 
exist. As with the Jews of old, there is 
nothing in the way of a religious service, 
or solemnization of marriage. An attraction 
between youth and maiden is noticed 
almost immediately, and when it is time 
to bring matters to a definite conclusion 
“ joiners ’’ are sent by the young man to 
the kabang of the young woman. The 
general custom is for these agents to talk 
the matter over with the girl and her 
parents. Should the answer be favourable 
the young man comes in person to fetch 
away his bride. 

Like most if not all primitive peoples 
the Mawken bear pain and sickness with 
fortitude, though several diseases take 
heavy toll among them. Malaria is not 
uncommon, and although bubonic plague 
does not scem to have occurred among 
them, smallpox is a scourge which has 
been devastating in its effects. Being 
ignorant of its nature, the Sca-Gypsies 
spread it rapidly, when it breaks out in a 
district, by flying en masse to another area. 

They pursue the same fatal course 
with cholera, and the result is a very high 
mortality, but for which they would number 
many thousands more than they do to-day. 
Owing to malnutrition and to the insanitary 
conditions of their boats not a few of the 
Mawken also suffer from skin diseases. 

On one occasion a Sea-Gypsy micha- 
blen, or “ doctor,”” was induced to show 
me how he treated the sick, and posed with 
a boy for my edification. In the photograph 
the old witch-doctor is seen squatting 
beside his patient, who lies prone upon a 
mai It was supposed to be a case of 
fever and the cause was attributed to an 
evil influence inhabiting the body. 

The micha-blen borrowed a fan and 
vigorously fanned the boy. Nearby he 
had a small carved tray, rather deep, with 
horned corners. Upon one edge of this 
yas stuck a small candle made of beeswax, 
ich he lit. The tray contained parched 
rice, Which from time to time, in the intervals 
of tanning, was thrown across the body. 
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influence had been drawn 
out and dissipated to the 
winds. Such is the art of 
the physician among the 
Mawken. No wonder so 
many of them die ! 
Surgery, so far as I 
could ascertain, is 
entirely unknown. 
A surgeon would 
find abundant 
scope for his skill 
amongst these 
primitive people 
and would be 
acclaimed as a 
veritable wonder- 
worker. 


A sorcerer’s “bag of tricks.” 


Meanwhile 
incantations 
were continu- 
ally repeated. 
This cere- 
monial went on 
for some time, 
the aid of un- 
seen powers 
being earnestly 
invoked. At 
last the micha- 
blen, on. the 
supposition 
that the good 7 
spirits had responded, bent over the body, I did not discover any blind Mawken ; 
placed his mouth~to the patient’s chest, even the old folks seemed to possess 
sucked vigorously at the skin, and then good sight. Nor did I meet with any deaf 
expectorated violently. The patient, I or dumb people. Boti may exist, of 
learnt, should now get well, for the evil course, but I did not come across them. 

Death they 
regard with 
equanimity, 
for in their 
amphibious 
life they face 
it daily. I 
remember 
watching two 
men diving for 
shell from some 
rocks. They 
plunged and 
reappeared 
several times. 
Then they 
dived in again 
—and came up 
nomore. All we 
saw was some 
blood. slowly 
spreading out 
on the surface 
of the sea. 
The’ sharks 

” had taken 
Sea-Gypsies using a boat-roof as a hut on land. their toll | 


A “ Devil-Master,” or witch-doctor, treating a boy for malaria. 
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lilness as illness the Sea-Gypsies fear, 
but the end that comes to every man they 
believe is only the gateway to another life. 
They are very clear in their minds that the 
body is merely the shell in which the true 
self dwells, to be released to a different 
and perhaps a fuller existence through the 
gates of death. 

When the Mawken first took to the 
islands there was no burial of the dead 
among them. When a child or woman died 
the corpse was taken to a selected island, 
a pyramid of sticks erected, and the body 
jaid upon it and left. If the dead_per- 
son was a man and the owner of a boat, 
this would be hacked into two portions, 
the corpse being laid in one and covered 
with the other. ; 

This boat-coffin was then taken to a 
cemetery island, a pyramid built, and the 
coffin laid upon it. One*end was, of course, 
open, and for a few days or weeks the 
relatives would pass within hail of the island 
and cail out to the deceased by name. 
This was to make sure that death had 
actually taken place. Nowadays, for various 
reasons, burial is generally practised, and 
the graves are marked with slabs of wood. 

The only piece of furniture that a 
Mawken requires is a mat on which to 
sleep. The plaiting of these mats is the 
work of the women, and surplus ones are 
bartered to the Chinese and Malay traders 
who roam the Archipelago. This mat- 
making offers possibilities of a remunerative 
industry which might be the means of 
improving the conditions of life of these 
Sea-Gypsies. 

The Mawken women can hardly be 
said to make the most of themselves. 
The girls leave their hair hanging down 
loosely, and as they have no brushes it is 
never brushed, and most of them know 
nothing of combs. The older women twist 
their locks up in an untidy knot behind, 
and it is not usually let down even while 
bathing in the sea. They make no attempt 


at personal adornment, though a few of 
them may wear beads or a necklace made 
from coloured seeds. 

It may be of interest to mention that 
the Mawken drink nothing but water. 
They make no intoxicating beverages and 
have no stimulants such as tea or coffee. 
Cocoa also is unknown to the genuine 
islanders. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of this 
interesting people. I often wonder what 
will be their end. Left to themselves, 
there is little doubt that they will be 
assimilated by the Chinese and Burmese 
to the north and the Malays to the south. 
Intermarriage with these races has already 
begun, and that marks the beginning of 
the end. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
Mawken could be saved from extinction if 
the authorities liked to take a little trouble. 
I think the Government of Burma should 
regard the care of the Mawken as part of 
its duty, and see that an industrial settle- 
ment is started amongst them. 

The Mergui Archipelago, one of the 
beauty spots of the East, could be planted 
with new and flourishing settlements made 
for and by the Mawken, and divided into 
village areas under the jurisdiction of 
their own headmen. They might work 
in rubber plantations of which they them- 
selves were the owners. Under such a 
scheme I can visualize picturesque palm- 
thatched houses, well-stocked gardens, maize 
patches, goats and poultry. The fisheries 
would be extended and preserved, shark- 
fishing would become an industry, and 
many valuable products exported. 

It is a dream, of course, but quite 
possible of fulfilment if the problem: is 
tackled in the right way. The only 
alternative must be the absorption of these 
picturesque Sea-Gypsies by the more 
dominant races, and the placing of one 
more people in the category of the Mohican 
and the dodo. 


| The handful of Britishers in Mosul were 
seriously perturbed; there was an epidemic 
of midinght robberies, accompanied in some 
cases by violence. The police seemed 
powerless to detect the night-hawks-—and 
then, one day, Morton of the Telegraphs 
had an inspiration! ‘The story is abso- 
lutely true,” says Mr. Scott, “but for 
obvious reasons all names have been 
altered.” 


FTER a refreshing bath and a 
change into cool flannels, Ted 
Morton, at the close of a hot 


summer day, made for the cosy 
chair on his veranda overlooking the main 
street of Mosul. 

Close by was a small table on which stood 
a bottle of whisky and some sodas stuck 
into a white enamel pail half-filled with ice. 
He poured himself out a liberal “ peg” and, 
filling the glass with soda, slowly imbibed 
the sparkling drink with keen enjoyment. 
Then he lay back comfortably, enjoying the 
soft, cool breeze which had sprung up as the 
sun sank. 

Closing his eyes, he listened to the 
drowsy hum of the distant bazaar and the 
soft murmur of voices from the banks of the 
near-by Tigris. He was almost dozing when 
the loud voice of a Mohammedan priest, in 
the minaret of the mosque just a stone’s- 
throw away, boomed out with startling 
suddenness. The call ceased as unexpectedly 
as it began, and then Morton became aware 
of the fact that someone was shouting to 
him from the street below. 

“‘Hullo there, you old loafer!” he 
heard. ‘‘ Have you turned Mohammedan ? 
I've been bawling myself almost_ hoarse 
trying to attract your attention.” Looking 
over, he saw a cheery red face grinning up 
at him. 

“Come along up, Mac,” he invited, 
and then added: ‘Tell my servant to 
fetch some sodas, will you ? ” 

Harry Macdermot_ was very popular 
among the forty-odd Britishers in Mosul, 
his cheery optimism and ready wit always 
making him a welcome visitor. Morton and 
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Macdermot both belonged to the Telegraph 
Department, the former being in charge of 
the Maintenance Branch, while the latter was 
Superintendent of Traffic. 

Mac soon appeared, followed by an Arab 
servant laden with soda-water, who _noise- 
lessly withdrew after placing a seat for the 
visitor. Morton ‘pushed the bottle towards 
him, saying: “‘ Help yourself, Mac; I’m sure 
you're thirsty. Where have you been?” 

“ Just returned from Zacho, and was 
chivvied for life by a band of Arabs about a 
dozen miles out,” replied Mac. “‘ It’s getting 
fierce out in that direction; I don’t envy 
Hallet and Sanders their jobs with that 
bunch of raw levies of theirs, with so much 
trouble brewing. You needn’t be surprised 
if your Zacho wires come down one of these 
days! I saw some British troops heading 
for the desert as I came in; they probably 
saved my bacon, by the way. Know where 
they're going?” 

“‘ Zacho,”’ replied Morton. ‘“‘ A company 
left to-day, and some more are going 
to-morrow, so Hallet and Sanders will be all 
right, I hope.’ He paused reflectively for a 
moment and then went on: ‘ Talking about 
risks, Mac, it is nearly as bad here in Mosul 
these days. You heard about Jos 
Kennedy ?” 

“No,” replied Mac. “I have been so 
busy running that Amadia extension this 
past week that I haven’t had a chance to 
tap-in on the line even for five minutes ; it 
is over a week since I saw either Hallet or 
Sanders, or, for that matter, any other 
Britisher. What’s happened to Jos?” 

“He was found dead in his bed last 
Wednesday morning. The doctor thinks 
that, owing to the position in which he had 
been lying, he was suffocated after being 
sand-bagged. His house had been ransacked 
and some money and valuables stolen, In 
fact, it was just a repetition of what 
happened to Benson and Deane, only poor 
old Jos lost his life as well as his property.” 
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Mac’s good-natured face assumed a 
serious expression, “ That’s three such 
cases in less than two months,” he exclaimed. 
“Why, it will soon be too risky to go to 
bed! Have the police not been able to do 
anything ?” 

“Nothing so far,” replied 
“Nor will they, in my opinion. I believe 
the majority of the native police are 
thorough rascals, and hand-in-glove with 
the evil-doers.”” 

“I’m sorry to hear about poor old Jos,” 
said Mac, thoughtfully. “ How is Deane 
getting along in hospital?” 

“Fairly well, and he'll probably be 
discharged pretty soon, but then he is to be 
sent home as unfit for further service. That 
will hit him hard, poor chap; he is very 
keen on his job.” 

“ Things are certainly none too rosy,” 
observed Macdermot. ‘‘ The political mur- 
ders are bad enough, but it’s about the 
limit when one cannot go to bed here in 
Mosul with a reasonable hope of waking 
up safe and sound. Have you ever reckoned 
up, Ted, the number of fellows who have 
passed out during the past year? First 
there was Colonel Hartman, the Chief 
Political Officer ; then his assistant and Mr. 
Powell at Ama A little later there were 
the three gendarme officers, murdered by their 
own levies at Telafar; then Calvert at Ham- 
mamali; and a few months ago Captain 
Finch of the Secret Service, whose body was 
found in a well in his own courtyard after he 
had been missing fora week. Now comes poor 
old Jos, not to mention the two Jews who were 
murdered near Quayrah, and Ashraf Bey, who 
came up from Bagdad just recently.” 

“Yes, it is a lengthy list, Mac,” 
returned Morton, ‘‘ and, you say, things 
are getting into a bad shape generally. We 
ought to make some kind of effort amongst 
ourselves to settle the matter of these night- 
prowlers in Mosul. Surely, between us, we 
can devise some plan! What do you say to 
having a few of the boys up here to-morrow 
evening for a quiet talk about it? Mullan 
and Stanley woukl be a likely couple.” 

“That's a good idea,” said Mac. “ It 
may start things going. Joe Spencer would 
like to be included, 1l'm sure, if it’s only 
to do something to avenge his pal Jos.” 

“Very well, then,” replied Morton. 
“T will invite them all round to-morrow 
evening In the meantime, say nothing 
about the matter to anyone.” 

They had another drink, and then 
Mac rose to go, saving. “1 must be off now 
for a bath and a clean-up. See you later, 
Ted.” He clattered off down the stone 
stairway, pulling the heavy iron door after 
him with a bang as he entered the narrow 
street. 

Ted Morton sat quietly thinking for 
some time after his friend had left. During 
their conversation he had been on the point 
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of suggesting to Mac that he should come 
and share his house, as there was plenty of 
room, but he hesitated in case Macdermot 
might think it was a case of premature funk. 
Looking at it from acommonscnse point ot 
view, however, there was ample reason for 
uneasiness, and both would certainly benefit 
by the arrangement. It wasn't as if one 
could bolt and bar one’s doors and. retire 
to rest satisfied that no intruder could enter. 

Owing to the peculiar way in which the 
Mosul houses were built, one was at the 
mercy of one’s neighbours in this respect. 
Morton’s house, for instance, was situated 
at the corner of the main street and a 
narrow lane leading to a musque which stood 
on the bank of the river. 

Next door was the dwelling of one of 
his British supervisors, and bevund him, in 
the narrow street, that of a Mohammedan 
named Raschid Bey, a large, rambling buiid- 
ing stretching back almost to the mosque. 
This house had several entrances opening on 
the front, back, and the side which ran 
parallel with the river. 

Raschid had a large family and 
numerous servants who continually entered 
and left by these several doors, which were 
always open, All the entrances did not give 
access to the house, but to his courtyard, and 
from there it was an easy matter for an 
active man to gain the flat roof; and as all 
the houses joined one another and were 
separated only by low mud walls, anyone 
could enter the courtyard, say, at the side 
near the river-bank, and reach Morton's 
house at the other end of the street simply 
by walking along the roofs and scaling these 
low dividing walls. 

In Morton’s quarters an open stairway 
led from the roof to a small inside veranda 
which overlooked a courtyard. This veranda 
communicated with two bedrooms, one of 
which led through a sitting-room to an outer 
veranda overlooking the main street, the 
only entrance to the house being through 
a heavy iron door opening on the narrow 
side lane. 

It was customary and, indeed, necessary 
for comfort during the hot summer nights 
for Morton to sleep on the inner veranda, 
which was open to the courtyard. Most of 
the houses were built in this fashion, and as 
they were usually occupied by large families, 
with servants of both sexes living in rooms 
on the ground floors, leading off the court- 
yards, the risk of undesirable nocturnal 
visitors was negligible. 

In the case of Britishers, however, whose 
servants departed to their own homes at a 
certain hour, it was a very different matter. 
The very small colony of Britishers who 
assisted in the administration of the various 
Government departments in Mosul during 
the early period of the mandate in Meso- 
potamia were sociable and convivial souls, 
and visited one another regularly in the 


evenings. On these occasions some of them, 
thaps, were wont to indulge not wisely 
ut too well in the cup-that-cheers. 

A few of the white men shared a house 
in pairs, but as there was no shortage of 
accommoC¢ation in Mosul others, like Mortor. 
and Macdermot, lived alone, and if the 
slept over-soundly left themselves very muc 
at the mercy of uninvited guests. As 
already mentioned, 
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detect no signs of fouling anywhere, and 
was about to return the telescope to its case 
when a couple of figures squatted on the 
opposite bank attracted his attention. 
They somehow scemed familiar, and 
after a closer inspection he discovered that 
one of them wasatelegraph peon or messenger 
of his own, Hamid by name. The second man 
he recognized as a huge half-Arab, half- 


Deane, Kennedy, and 
Benson, officers of the 
local gendarmerie, had 
all suffered in this way 
at the hands of nocturnal 
robbers within a period 
of two months. 

Mindful of the dan- 
ger, Morton had ap- 

roached his neighbour 
hid Bey on the 
matter of trying to keep 
his doors closed at night. 
Raschid Bey very civilly 
promised to do his best 
to oblige, but at the same 
time pointed out the 
difficulty of controlling a 
large family and numer- 
ous servants. Raschid 
had himself been visited 
by thieves quite recently, 
and he was as eager as 
anyone to put an end to 
the menace. 

Rousing himself 
from his reverie, Morton prepared to go for 
a stroll, as was his custom every evening. 
Putting on a light flannel jacket, he slung 
over his shoulder a leather case containing a 
small telescope, and, reaching the street, 
made his way towards the bazaar, intending 
to cross the bridge of boats over the Tigris 
and take a walk in the direction of the ruins 
of Nineveh. 

Of late he had been having trouble with 
the wires in the town, owing to the Arab 
women using them as convenient clothes- 
lines where they passed close to the houses 
in the bazaars. Morton’s object in carrying 
the telescope was to examine the wires from 
the far side of the river, whence he could 
get an uninterrupted view. 

Crossing to the opposite bank of the 
Tigris, he seated himself on the coping of a 
stone bridge which continued from the 
pontoon, traversing some low-lying ground 
which was usually under water when the 
river overflowed. Idly he watched the 
swarms of women, standing knee-deep in the 
muddy stream, washing their family linen. 

Presently, tiring of this, he drew the 
telescope from its case and, leaning on a 
pillar, trained the instrument on the closely- 
packed houses in the bazaar at the point 
where the telegraph wires crossed to the 
town. After a careful scrutiny he could 
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Negro, who had been pointed out to him by 
Mullan, the police superintendent, as a very 
shady character whom he was_ having 
watched. 

Wondering what business his peon could 
have with this evil-looking individual, 
Morton watched the pair for awhile. Hamid 
had once come under Morton’s notice, quite 
by chance, when he had received a severe 
thrashing from an Anglo-Indian telegraphist 
for whom he had procured liquor while on 
duty. 

Procuring liquor for the staff by mes- 
sengers was strictly forbidden, and as Hamid 
had not reported the affair, Morton con- 
cluded that he must have deserved his 
punishment, as natives do not as a rule take 
abuse without making plenty of noise about 
it. Morton had also learned, after subsequent 
inquiry, that the peon had been of very 
doubtful character when in the old Turkish 
service, and accordingly determined to 
dismiss him if he again came under his 
notice for misconduct. 

Now, sceing him talking confidentially 
to this half-breed rogue, Morton's instinctive 
distrust of Hamid returned. He had always 
disliked the servile, cringing fellow, and he 
resolved in future to keep him under strict 
observation. 

As it was beginning to get dark, Morton 
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stowed away his telescope and retraced his 
steps across the pontoon bridge, noting out 
of the corner of his eye that Hamid was still 
in deep conversation with his burly com- 
panion. When he reached the other side, 
however, the peon had disappeared, though 
the half-caste remained squatting on the 
sand, and eyed the white man insolently as 
he passed. 

Apparently not wishing to be seen in 
his company, Hamid had_ skipped off on 
secing Morton approach. Evidently he was 
under the impression that he had not been 
observed, for Morton met him, seemingly 
coming from the opposite direction, as he 
re-entered the bazaar, the peon giving him 
a deep salaam as he passed. 

Pondering deeply over the incident, 
Morton struck off on to another road which 
led to his house by a circular route.. He 
wanted to think and, if possible, to devise 
some plan which he could suggest to’ his 
friends later in connection with stopping the 
epidemic of robberies. Could the peon Hamid 
be mixed up with the business in any way ? 
he wondcred. 

Reviewing the last three cases, he called 
to mind the fact that each of the victims had 
visited his (Morton’s) house ‘on the night 
they were robbed, in company with several 
others. They had all played cards, winning 
considerable sums of money, and had stayed 
till a late hour before returning to their own 
quarters. This was an odd coincidence, to 
say the least of it. 

Hamid’s hours were permanently fixed 
from about 10 p.m. till early morning, and 
his duty was really that of night-watchman, 
as messages were rarely delivered during 
those hours. The telegraph office was just 
across the street from where Morton resided, 
and it was the latter’s custom to ring for the 
peon several times during the night when 
entertaining guests ; he was also summoned 
to light the lamps they carried when leaving 
to guide them through the dark and narrow 
streets. 

Hamid, therefore, would always be 
aware of the movements of every guest and, 
even if he did not actually take part in a 
thieving cxpedition, could furnish reliable 
information to confederates as to a probable 
easy and profitable victim. 

By the time Morton reached his house 
he had thought out the main outlines of a 
plan which, if his suspicions were well- 
founded, would eff. ctively put an end to 
the nefarious operations of the night-birds. 
xt day he visited the friends he and 
Mac had decided to include in the conference, 
and in due course they gathered as arranged. 
Morton’s Arab servant had been instructed 
to set out refreshments, and was then dis- 
missed for the night. 

Seated on the moonlit veranda, where 
they could talk without fear of being over- 
heard, Morton invited his friends to help 


themselves to smokes and drinks. Then, 
without waste ot time, he bruached the 
subject which they had assembled to discuss. 
He briefly explained his suspicions regarding 
Hamid, and then went on to describe his 
plan in detail. 

“ You all know,” he said, “‘ that next 
week Deane is due to leave for Bagdad on 
his way home. Well, 1 propose that we 
arrange the usual ‘ send-off’ for him at my 
house, inviting about a dozen all told, 
including the present company, the night 
before he leaves, which would make it next 
Wednesday. 

“The fellows invited will enjoy them- 
selves as usual, but to carry out my plan it 
will be necessary for us five to pretend, as the 
evening goes on, to get more or less drunk. 
1 mysclf will get into a very bad pickle— 
so bad, in fact, as to require assistance to 
bed. We will also arrange a card-party, with 
plenty of money coming my way. 

“ During the evening I shall contrive 
that Hamid will be in attendance very 
frequently, and that he is here, on some 
pretext or other, when the party breaks up, 
in order to help put me to bed. I shall ask 
Heaton, who drinks very little, to see the 
other fellows off, and then’ to assist Hamid 
to tuck me up. You four will leave with the 
rest, or earlier, and all of you must appear 
to be very drunk. 

“ But, instead of going home, you will 
accompany Joe Spencer to“his house next 
door, and when Heaton and Hamid leave 
you will quietly return to my- place by way 
of the roof. We will then rig up a figure in 
my bed to represent me, and await develop- 
ments. I feel certain that some native acts 
as scout for these thieving night-hawks—and 
who is a more likely or convenient person 
than Hamid ? 

“ It is well worth the loss of a few hours’ 
sleep to put my ideas to the test. Next week, 
I figure, there will be a waning moon, which 
will be all the better for our plan. I con- 
templated approaching Kaschid Bey to 
suggest that he should have one of his doors 
left open, at the side of his house near the 
river-bank, but perhaps it would be as well 
to keep the whole thing to ourselves; in 
any case, the thieves probably have a con- 
federate in Raschid’s house who will sce to 
that matter. Now what do you fellows 
think of it 2?" 

“T think it’s a fine scheme,” said Pat 
Mullan, “and likely to have good results. 
Do you recommend havirg a few police 
handy—picked ones, of course ?”’ 

Morton hesitated; then he turned to 
the others. 

“ What do you suggest ?”? he asked. 

“ T would propose,” said Mac, “that we 
keep the whole thing to ourselves. There are 
five of us, and the thieves probably only 
work in pairs.” 

Spencer and Stanley agreed on this 


point; they also thought the plan a very 
good one. Suddenly Joe Spencer broke in. 
‘‘T have an idea that might add to the 
success of your scheme, Ted,” he said. ‘* You 
might arrange for your office safe to be out of 
order for a couple of days; the takings for 
the day on which the affair is going to come 


off will be considerable, and would make an 
excellent bait. 

.‘“ This money would be held over for 
the bank on the following day, and you could 
contrive to let Hamid know in some way 
that you are having it locked in your room 
for safety ; you could, in fact, let him see 
the box in which the money is supposed to 
be locked.” 

All agreed that this was an excellent 
suggestion; if the peon really the 
robbers’ scout his employers would be 
almost sure to b'te at such a tempting plum. 

Looking round at his friends, Morton 
felt that they were a likely-looking lot for 
a‘‘ rough house ” with robbers. Pat Mullan 
was a fine specimen of a policeman. He had 
served in the Royal Irish Constabulary, was 


was 
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a first-rate athlete, and stood six-feet-two in. 
his socks, with shoulders like a buffalo. 
Stanley was a hefty young gendarme officer, 
always eager for adventure and as keen as 
mustard. 

Spencer, one of Morton's supervisors, 
was no mean specimen either, and very 


by 


The half-caste eyed the white man 
insolently as he passed.” 


pe 


anxious to do something to avenge his dead 
friend Kennedy. Morton was an ex-Artillery- 
man, standing five-feet-eleven, weighing over 
a hundred and seventy pounds, and in first- 
class condition. Macdermot was the smallest 
of the five, but had the Military Cross and 
Military Medal to his credit, and was well 
able to look after himself. 


During the intervening days Morton 
duly arranged for Deane's “ send-off” 
party, fixing it for Wednesday night, and 


on the Tuesday evening the five plotters 


met once more to settle final details. It 
was decided that Mac and Stanley were to be 
concealed on the roof at a point close to 
where the thieves would probably enter, 
while Morton, Mullan, and Spencer were to 
post themselves at the foot of the stairway 
leading to the veranda All were to carry 


revolvers. 
The two men on the roof were to allow 


the robbers to enter unmolested, but to 
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move to the head of the stairway after they 
descended to the veranda, thus cutting off 
their retreat. The room in which the 
remainder were to hide would be between 
the bandits and the stairway leading to the 
street-door in the courtyard below. The 
visitors would thus be trapped between two 
fires, as the door leading on to the veranda 
overlooking the main strect would be securely 
fastened. 

Morton's bed, with the dummy figure 
init, would be placed on the inner veranda, 
only a few paces from the foot of the stair- 
way leading from the roof and the room 
in which Morton and the others were 
concealed, 

On Wednesday night the guests arrived, 
numbering twelve in all, and it was not long 
before a card-party was in full swing, 
Morton being a player. It speedily became 
apparent to everyone that Morton had 
been “ crooking his clbow ” carlicr in’ the 
evening, for he was fast reaching a state of 
intoxication. 

As the play proceeded he kept a goodly 
pile of notes in front of him, and during the 
latter part of the night had Hamid in con- 
stant attendance. The other four partici- 
pators in the plot were also showing 
of having reached the limit of their capaci 
and when at last the time came for “ H 


a jolly good fellow" and ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” they were hardly in a fit state to 
stand on their feet. Hamid stood by, 


benignly watching the proceedings. 

Presently Morton—now very thick in 
his speech—sent the peon to the office for 
the supervisor on duty. He had previously 
arranged with this official not to come, but 
to detail Hamid to return on some pretext. 
When the peon had gone Mullan, Stanley, 
Mac, and Joe Spencer noisily bade the 
remainder good-night and made their way 
staggcringly out into the strect and so to 
the latter’s house. 

When Hamid returned, Heaton, the 
abstemious, was persuading the remainder 
toleave. Aftersceing them all off the premises 
Heaton ordered the peor to assist him in 
putting Morton to bed. Morton appeared 
to be completely overcome, but insisted on 
collecting his money from the table and stuft- 
ing it into his hip-pocket, while Hamid 
looked on. 

They laid him on the bed in full “ march- 
ing order,” as it were, only removing his 
beots. He was already snoring by the time 
they left, after carefully covering him with a 
sheet, especially his head, in order to prevent 
mosquito bites. 

After seeing the Peon out of the house, 
Heaton fastened the street-door and went 
home. Spencer and the remainder lost no 
time in returning to Morton's house by way 
of the roof, and speedily fixed up a good 
imitation of a sleeping figure in Morton’s 
bed. Mac found a round-shaped earthen- 


ware water-jar which he placed on the pillow 
to represent the head ; then he covered it 
with the sheet, the whole giving a very 
lifelike ettect. 

Meanwhile Mac and Stanley proceeded 
to their posts on the roof, selecting a corner 
which Jay deep in the shadows and some 
few paces from the only point at which 
Visitors could gain entrance over the mud 
wall from the adjoining house. Morton and 
the remainder concealed themselves in the 
room below and sat quietly awaiting 
developments. 

Yor a long time no sound broke the 
stillness of the house; then a faint noise 
was heard at the street door, as if someone 
had tried to push it open. A moment later 
all was quiet again. The minutes dragged 
slowly by, and Morton began to think that 
all their carefully-laid plans were to be 
wasted. 

He could hear the faint tinkle of music 
from the bazaar and the low croaking of 
frogs from the river-bank, and suddenly it 
occurred to him that it was drawing near. the 
time for the priest, in his minaret close by, 
to call the faithful to pravers. He reflected 
that it the thieves did intend to pay him a 
visit they would) probably wait for the 
muezzin’s summons, which would cover any 
slight noise they might make in crossing the 
roof from the other end of the street. 

He whispered the idea to his companions, 
and had barely finished when the loud 
“Allahu Akbar!” of the priest rang out 
with startling suddenness, followed by the 
long-drawn-out drone of the traditional call. 

Meanwhile Mac and Stanley sat in the 
deep shadow of the mud wall, their revolvers 
ready for any eventuality. They were not, 
however, prepared for the muezzin, and when 
the voice of the priest thundered out it 
made their hearts jump. 

After a while the drone of the priest 
abruptly ceased, and Mac was just about to 
whisper to his companion when a faint noise 
attracted his attention and he “ froze 
where he crouched. Suddenly a head 
appeared over the wall, followed by another, 
and two figures, drawing themselves up, 
dropped quietly over. They stood as if 
listening for a moment, and then softly 


crept along the wall and turned to the 
left to descend the stairway into the 
house. 


Mae and Stanley paused before follow- 
ing, giving them time to reach the veranda; 
then, rising quictly to their feet, they were 
about to move after them when another 
head appeared above the wali! Turning, 
the third man saw the pair plainly in the 
pale moonlight and promptly backed and 
disappeared, 

This was an eventuality that had not 
been reckoned with, but Mac, without hesi- 
tation, leaped on the wall and fired at the 
rapidly-receding figure. The fellow raced 
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“Toppled him over on to the stone flags of the courtyard below.” 


on across the roofs, and Mac jumped over 
the wall and went in pursuit. Stanley 
tated for a moment, undecided whether to 
follow or to remain at his post, but finally 
decided to stop where he w 

Meanwhile the other two robbers had 
reached the veranda and approached the 


bed, one close at the other’s heels. The 
leader, after peering closely at the pillow, 
raised a short club which he carried in his 
hand and brought it down heavily o on what 
he supposed was the 
will never be known w 


most, the sound of the br tay waiter jar 
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or the revolver-shot which rang out at the 
same instant ! 

Both thieves immediately sprang for 
the stairway, intending to regain the roof, 
but as they did so Mullan leapt out of 
the room alongside and, raising the life- 
preserver he held in his hand, brought it 
down with a sickening thud on the head of 
the nearest thief. 

The force of the blow sent him hurtling 
back to the edge of the veranda, where a 
low iron trestle ran along the edge. ‘This, 
catching the back of his legs, toppled him 
over on to the stone flags of the courtyard 
below. He fell with a heavy crash and lay 
motionless. Stanley, at his post on the 
roof, heard the terrible sound, and wondered 
with a shudder who was the unfortunate 
victim. 

The other Arab, a native of huge build, 
secing his retreat to the roof cut off, turned 
and darted like a hare past the bed and 
through the bedroom into the sitting-room 
beyond. Finding the door which led on 
to the front veranda locked, he dashed his 
club through a window that also opened 
on to the veranda, only to discover that it 
was heavily barred on the outside. Then, 
izing that he was trapped, he crouched 
against the wall like a wild beast at bay. 

Morton had now switched on an electric 
light, and recognized the huge native to be 

Hamid’s companion of the river-bank. He 
looked very formidable, but Mullan, waving 
the others back, confidently advanced on 
the thief, who immediately raised his club 
. ready to strike. 

Pat Mullan knew every trick of his 
trade, however, and when within reach sud- 
denly feinted and, lifting his foot, kicked 
the bewildered Arab squarcly on the elbow, 
causing him to drop the club from his 
momentarily-paralyzed hand. The two 
then grappled with one another, and a fierce 
struggle ensued, chairs and other articles of 
furniture being bowled over. 

Spencer and Morton approached, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to assist Mullan, 
when an ominous snap sounded through the 
room and the Arab suddenly sagged limply 
to the floor, writhing in pain. Pat had not 
been a policeman for many years without 
learning how to break a man’s arm, even 
such a brawny member as this huge male- 
factor possessed ! 

We will now follow Mac in his dash 

across the roof. He sprinted after the fleeing 
Arab, firing as he ran, but without effect. 
fhe fugitive appeared to be uncertain of 
his bearings, as he first headed obliquely 
in the direction of Raschid Bey's courtyard, 
and then altered his course, making straight 
for the river-bank. 

Changing his mind once again, with 
Mac now in close pursuit, he dashed for 
Raschid’s house—not making for the main 
courtyard, however, but a little to the right, 


and, springing on top of a low wall, disap- 
peared over the other side. Mac thought 
he had lost him, but on looking over the 
wall discovered he had the fugitive safely 
trapped. The thief had jumped down about 
ten feet into a small courtyard, the only 
exit of which was securely locked. 

Mac sat on the wall and fired his 
revolver—not at the thief, but to attract 
attention—and_ presently Raschid himself 
appeared at one of the windows overlooking 
the yard, obviously very much alarmed. 
Mac hastily explained matters, assuring him 
that there was nothing to be frightened 


about, and requested him to send his 
servants to secure the thief. 
After much hesitation Raschid com- 


plied, and when the servants appeared Mac 
climbed down and marched the cowering 
wretch back to Morton's house, where he 
was greeted with an enthusiastic : ‘‘ Good 
boy, Mac! Were there any more of 
them?” 

Mac shook his head, grinning proudly as 
he herded his prisoner alongside the other 
Arab. 

“Then the whole thing has been a 
complete success,” cried Morton excitedly. 
“That spells the end of sand-bagging for 
awhile, I fancy!’ 

“Where is the other fellow ?”’ asked 
Mac. 

“ There he is,” said Mullan, pointing to 
a heap in the centre of the courtyard, 
covered with a sheet. “ His neck was 
broken,” 

Shortly afterwards a party of police 
arrived, in charge of a Britisher, who led 
off the prisoners and arranged to have the 
dead Arab removed. It was now getting 


daylight, and a large crowd,  scenting 
excitement, had gathered in the narrow 
street. 


Mullan, who had detained two of the 
policemen, now spicd Hamid in the crowd, 
and quictly instructed his men to slip out 
and arrest the peon, This was accomplished 
before the astonished native was aware of 
his danger. . 

“That’s the whole bunch,” said Pat 
Mullan, grinning, as they brought Hamid in. 
“ And I now propose,” he went on, “ that 
we drink the health of the author of the 
whole clever scheme—even if it’s with his 
own whisky!” 

The others laughingly agreed, drinking 
the toast heartily, and afterwards going home 
for a well-earned sleep. Joe Spencer was 
heard to remark, as they bade each other 
good-night, or rather good-morning: “I 
hope that al they carried out feet first 
is the one who struck poor old Jos !"’ 

Ted) Morton arranged many another 
cheery evening at his house, he and his 
guests enjoying themselves wholeheartedly, 
confident that there would be no more 
burglaries in Mosul for a very long ume. 
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QN THE ARCTIC ICE 


A vivid first-hand ac- 
count of the extraor- 
dinary experience that 


Arctic ice, the vess2 
drifted helplessly until 
the men were compelled 
to abandon her and take to the floes. For 
weeks they were driven hither and thither by 


II.—(Conclusion.) 

S the Teddy was quite unmanageable 
after the loss of her rudder, and also 
leaking badly, it was decided that 
we should stay on the ice and set 

up some sort of shelter there. This did not 
mean, of course, that we had finally aban- 
doned our ship. We worked the pumps every 
hour, and she was moored broadside-on to 
our floe. 

It might be possible some fine day, after 
we had put the spare rudder in place, to go 
back on board and sail over to Iceland. It 
would be a sively 

umping expedi- 
Fon bat we had 
all had so much 
practice at this 
cheery occupation 
that it no longer 
‘frightened us. 

It may be as 
well toexplain here 
what drifting on 
an Arctic ice-floe is 
like, for stay-at- 
home folk have odd 
ideas about the 
subject. This floe 
to which we were 
about to entrust 
our lives was not a 
thin little sheet of 
ice, nor did it bob 
up and down on 
the waves. For the 
moment, at any 
rate, it moved 
quietly and steadily ahead—just one small 
fragment of the mighty ice-world in whose 
midst we lay. 

We never measured our floe accurately, 
but I should estimate its area at about an 
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a succession of storms, 
hoping against hope 
that they might gain 
the shore before the 
cake of ice that formed 
their floating home 
broke up beneath them. 
Finally, after seventy- 
one days, during which 
they drifted a distance of nearly eight 
hundred miles, they reached land.* 


acre and a half. And—what was of great 
importance—it was strong and thick and 
well covered with fresh ice. As it was Polar 
ice, which had already been through many 
vicissitudes, we hoped it would defy any 
storms still to come. : 

All hands working with a will, we carried 
the deck-house out on to the floe, and set 
about enlarging it so as to make it a habit- 
able dwelling for the whole of us. We also 
organized ourselves into separate sled parties 
in case it became necessary one day to make 
a dash for the shore. 


The house on the ice-floe ready for occupation. 


Fora week things went smoothly enough, 
and life on the floe was something of a relief 
after the cramped quarters of the ship. 
Various routine tasks occupied our time 
together with bear and seal huntir 
the floes, and the days went fairly ple 
but on October 15th we had a warn 
complications might be in store for us. 
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Our southward drift had continued 
unceasingly, and all at once that afternoon 
we felt the ocean swell. Our ice-floe began to 
rise and fall, so gently at first that we paid 
little attention to it, but gradually the move- 
ment grew stronger. At regular intervals the 
packed masses of floes drew apart for a yard 
or so, only to sweep back and crash together 
again with the sound of deadened hammer- 
strokes, like muffled thunder. 

I have never seen a stranger sight. We 
had come to look on the ice-desert as a 
country which might have its attacks of 
hysteria now and then, but which, on the 
whole, kept its horizontal position. Now it 
was all turned topsy-turvy. There was 
nothing firm for the ice to rest on; every- 
thing heaved and rocked. Great fields rose 
fathoms high, only to drop back thundering 
into the trough of the waves. Not even the 
lordly icebergs could hold their position, but 
lay dipping like ducks in the surf. 

-The:Teddy, although she had really been 
through a little of everything by now, did 
not seem particularly happy. She pressed her 
stern-post so hard against a couple of floes 
that the old leak, which we had repaired 
once more, opened out again, and the 
following day, for lack of a better material, 
Rostgaard was obliged to give it an oatmeal 
poultice. 

The waves quietened down after about 


A birthday party in the hut. 


an hour’s time, but when we came to 
our ice-field we discovered that one corner 
had broken loose, and the southern end was 
cracked. No damage was done to the side 
of the floe on which our house lay, but we 
had seen enough of the effect of the swell 
to watch for its reappearance with anxious 
foreboding. 

‘Three days later, as a matter of fact, we 


got arepetition. The floes crunched against 
each other, and the lamps in our house swung 
toand fro as if they were on shipboard. Our 
particular floe, however, came off well, only 

sing the southern cxtremity, which had 
already been cracked. 

Further disturbances which we weath- 
ered with success made us think that our 
particular portion of the floe was safe, 
and we began to ignore occasional bum 
and knocks. Little were we aware of the 
fools’ paradise in which we lived ! 

One evening we noticed a_ peculiar 
scratching, rustling sound which we put 
down to bears nosing round the hut. In 
fact, we informed the watch outside that 
there must be bears about, and were not 
inclined to accept their statement that there 
were none to be seen. Scrape, scrape, the 
mysterious sounds continued, and finally 
Alfred, one of the sailors, put his head under 
his berth to investigate. 

“ It sounds as if the blessed animal was 


‘right underneath me,” he grumbled. 


Next instant he flew out of his berth like 
a rocket. 

“It’s no bear!’ he shouted. 
floe is cracking under our feet |” 

And so it proved. Already there was a 
yawning abyss under his berth into which 
the boards of which it was made were 
dropping one by one. Another moment 
and the sailor 
himself.would 
have followed 
them. 

Next instant 
pandemonium 
broke out. We all 
sprang out of bed 
—to find that 
one end of the 
house hung out 
over the edge of 
the ice! The 
whole place was 
swaying sicken- 
ingly, and a gulf 
of black water, 
into which the 
structure threat- 
ened to topple at 
any minute, lay 
where before had 
been solid ice. 
All about us a 
terrific uproar was 
going on. The 
floes were jumping about hke footballs, and, 
in spite of the obvious fact that it was 
splitting, ours secmed the only relatively 
steady one. 

All the same, it was enduring some very 
rough treatment. A full quarter of it had 
been torn loose behind the house, it was 
cracked through paralle! with the break, and 
there was no telling how long the rest of it 
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“One end of the hut hung out over the edge of the ice!” 


would stand the merciless blows of the 
tossing ice-fields. 

Quite a number of our things were over 
on one of the new-made ice-cakes, and our 
first thought was to get them back to the 
nearer depots. Once this was accomplished 
we were at our wits’ end what to do next. 
The floe carrying our main supplies might 
split up at any moment, for it had now 
become a long, thin splinter, very badly 
balanced. The other flocs round us were 
cracking up one after the other, and there 


was no chance of being able to move any- 
where else. 

Our only possible refuge was the ship, 
which lav rubbing against the ice, singing in 
all her timbers with the old tones we had 
almost forgotten. It was a frail hope amid 
all this tumult, but it was a hope, and we 
were thankful indeed to have the Teddy to 
retreat to if, as seemed only too probable, 
the floe went to pieces under our feet. 

This last calamity, however, had not 
yet happened when daylight arrived, and 
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the ice split. 


so we set about moving the house bodily 
back from the chasm over which it hung. 
A cable was fixed round the structure, and 
with all hands at the warp-anchors and 
tackle we moved it inch by inch some 
twelve yards farther inwards. The house 
stood the rough treatment astonishingly 
well, and in an hour or so we had things 
shipshape once more. 

Another swell next day threatened a 
repetition of the disaster, but though the 
floe split it did so some distance behind the 
house. This improved the balance of the 
remainder, and we drifted onward on a small 
but well-shaped piece of ice. 

Our former proud estate of over an 
acre and a half was now cut up into seven 
or eight separate “lots.” The cake on 
which the house stood was one of the smallest 
—not more than a few steps in any direc- 
tion—and we had received a very clear 
and lucid course of instruction as to the 
way in which Polar ice goes to pieces. 

Fortunately the swell moderated after 
this, and we drifted in towards the land 
at Angmagsalik, but now another danger 
threatened—fresh floes began to push in 
between the ship and ourselves. We started 
the engine, but could not manage to get the 
Teddy up to our own floe. The vessel was 
no farther away than the length of a couple 
of hawsers, which could be fastened to an 
anchor near our house, but the moorings 
broke at the slightest movement of the ice. 

All this was the overture to the tra 
which, during a heavy snowstorm, pl 
itself out before our eyes without our being 
able to raise a finger to prevent it. Our 
ship snapped her moorings, drifted off, and 
left us stranded ! 

Farther and farther away she went, until 
she was a full mile and a half south-west of 


The floe, as seen from the crow’s-nest of the Teddy the day after 


us—and with her 
went one-half of 
our provisions! 
Meanwhile the 
water opened out 
round us, until 
some of us thought 
we had reached 
the open sea at 
last, and our little 
floe, bobbing up 
and down on the 
waves like a nut- 
shell, sailed on all 
alone. It was a 
situation to fillone 
with real dismay: 

Yet never 
were the incalcu- 
lable vagaries of 
the Polar ice-field 
better exemplified. 
As quickly as it 
had appeared, the 
open water filled 
up again, and we were once more in the 
midst of a close-crowding pack. Com- 
munication with the Teddy was restored 
again, for she, too, had been gripped once 
more by the ice. 

It was now that we came to a far- 
reaching decision. To reach open water on 
the ship seemed impossible, and, so far as we 
could gather, the shore was only some 
fifteen or twenty miles away as the crow 
flies. Now seemed to be the time to make 
for it, for, allowing for the drift, we should 
be able to reach it somewhere about Cape 
Dan. First of all, however, we determined 
to pay a last visit to the ship, and bivouac 
there for the night. 

We got out the sleds and, saying good- 
bye to our little hut, which had so bravely 
defied wind and waves, set out towards 
the Teddy. The two or three hours that it 
took us to reach her gave us a foretaste of 
what a sled-tour over drift and pack-ice 
can mean. It is no fun to have to pull, lift, 
or slide heavily-loaded sleds over loose 
snow or high-piled ice-blocks. We had a 
boat as well, for this would almost certainly 
be necessary to cross the channels of oper 
water which probably existed between us 
and the coast. 

Darkness caught us before we reached 
the ship, making progress doubly difficult, 
and by the time we got to the Teddy thrce 
sleds had gone to pieces—the weak pine 
runners had split. It was a bad beginning, 
but still it was better to have these mishaps 
early than later. We had material on the 
ship to patch up the sleds, though it would 
mean a waste of precious time. 

One other thing that visit to the Tedd. 
showed us, and it confirmed us in our resolu- 
tion to make for the shore. Even a landsme 
could have told that the poor old cratt 
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which had already endured so much, was 
doomed. Sue was leaking more and more, 
her strained hull being beyond the power of 
umps to empty. She was, in fact, already 
alf full of water, and could not float much 
longer. 

When we started off next morning the 
weather was good, and we could plainly 
see the coastline that was our goal. We 
reckoned to do three or four miles a day, but 
soon found that the possibility of keeping 
to this schedule was doubtful. However, 
we carried sufficient food to last us for 
three weeks, so were not unduly _per- 
turbed. 

The morning after our first bivouac 
on the ice we had an unpleasant surprise. 
A snowstorm had blown up from the north- 
east, and sledding was almost impossible, 
but in spite of this we decided to continue 
our march, for we could not afford to lose 
any time. We started, therefore, but it 
was tough work, for the floes were small and 
encircled with pack-ice. To make matters 
worse, the snow was so deep that two men 
could scarcely drag a sled. The boat-team 
was also having difficulties, and frequently 
reeded a helping hand. 

poy we toiled on, while the snow, 
which fell unceasingly, made the air so 
thick that we could not see more than a few 
yards ahead. That afternoon, during the 
only occasion when the air temporarily 
cleared, we glimpsed the poor old Teddy’s 
masts for the last time. 

Under such appalling conditions we 
soon wearied and frequently had to stop to 
rest. It was often necessary for the leading 
sled to wait for the others, some of which 
lagged so far behind that we were spread over 
a big area. We soon realized that we must 
have some order of march, for if the ice 
once began to move it would be fatal to 
have the sleds 
scattered. 

But what 
order should we 
adopt ? More im- 
portant still, 
whose orders? 
Tempers had been 
badly rasped by 
our hardships, 
and there was 
much dissatisfac- 
tion amongst us. 
During the weary 
weeks amid the 
ice few of us had 
been in the habit 
of hiding our 
opinions under a 
bushel when the 
matter under dis- 
cussion concerned 
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morning in the snowstorm many a hard 
word was spoken. 

The climax was startling. All at once 
Captain Bistrup called us up to the jolly- 
boat, where we stood round him in a circle. 

“‘lam tired of this,’ he said. ‘‘ No matter 
what arrangements I make, there seems to 
be dissatisfaction with them. 1 will, there- 
fore. give up the command in favour of 
someone else.”” 

There was deep silence for a moment ; 
and then the captain asked the mate, Sleth, 
if he would take command. Sleth refused, 
whereupon one of the hunters suggested that 
Lieutenant Rostock-Jensen should — be 
chosen. This twenty-four-year-old naval 
lieutenant, who in many a difficult and 
dangerous situation had shown himself 
resolute and courageous, was accordingly 
made our leader. 

He immediately arranged that we should 
go forward in stages of two or three hundred 
yards along a trail which he and our path- 
finder, Madsen, had already broken. Two 
sleds, each drawn by three men, were sent in 
advance; the rest of the main body 
followed with the boat, after which we went 
back for the other sleds. In this way we 
made headway more quickly and kept 
reasonably close together. : 

All went well until about one o'clock. 
We had just left a big solid floe and got 
the boat and a couple of the sleds off it 
when we noticed that the ice was beginning 
to move again. The first thing we saw was 
two or three little white hummocks shooting 
up from the surface of a floe which had been 
perfectly smooth. 

Other hummocks sprang ‘up almost 
under our feet, and the trembling and 


cracking of the ice below warned us that at 
any moment we might be sent aloft or to the 
The new ice around us also began 


bottom. 


the general wel- 
fare, and that 
Vor. tvin.—3. 
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to break up, so that the floes drifted off, 
some to the east, others to the west. This 
prevented us from getting the heavy boat 
back to the bigger floe we had just left, and 
we had a difficult job to pull the other sleds 
over. At last, however, we were all together 
with the exception of Sleth’s team. 

Momentarily the movement of the ice 
grew stronger and stronger. The floes came 
together with a rumble like thunder. A big 
floe right ahead of us rose up on edge and then 
capsized. Should we suffer the same fate ? 

We were at a loss to explain this sudden 
commotion until we saw the outlines of 
what looked like a mountain against the 
western sky. At first we thought it was the 
shore, but as we came nearer we discovered 
it to be a gigantic iceberg, which formed the 
centre of a mass of splintering and twisting 
floes, all driving with irresistible force towards 
the colossus. 

It probably looked larger in the snow- 
haze than it really was, but I do not think I 
am far wrong it putting its length at nearly 
half a mile. Everything about it, from its 
tremendous height to the terrible devastation 
it was causing, pointed to the fact that it 
was firmly settled on the bottom. 

As the cake of ice we were on was in 
imminent danger of being crushed (this 
actually happened shortly after) we looked 
about eagerly for a more promising floc. 
Finally Madsen found an uneven little bit of 
ice which looked as if it were particularly 
thick and heavy. It appeared to be our 
“ better ‘ole,’’ so we promptly made for it, 
To get there was easier said than done, how- 
ever, for we had to cross freshly tossed up 
hummocks which had not yet settled down. 

How we toiled and tugged while our 
precious provisions and sleeping-bags hung 
over the edge of ice-volcanoes which might 
erupt and destroy us at any moment! But 
luck was with us, and we finally reached our 
floe without loss except for Sleth’s sled, 
which a couple of courageous men later 
went after, and presently we were all 
together again. 

No sooner had we reached our new 
sanctuary, however, than we realized that 
we were drifting in towards the great ice- 
berg, which was now not more than two or 
three hundred yards away. The floes round 
us leapt about like frightened sheep. Every 
moment one or other of them crashed 
against the edge of our cake, smashing great 
blocks off either side of it. 

Nearer and nearer we drifted to the 
great berg, the long flat top of which hung 
almost over our heads, and it soon became 
evident that we were approaching its south- 
ern end. Should we clear it, or should we 
be smashed to pieces in the welter of broken 
ice at its foot ? Our floe began to spin like a 
top, and we held our breath, fearing the 
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worst. Then, with a rush, we were past the 
berg and out in open water amidst a mass of 
icehummocks that twisted and writhed 
their way forward, 

That danger was passed, but we found it 
impossible to continue our march or even to 
exchange our little ice-cake for a bigger 
floe. We could only hope that our present 
resting-place would withstand the hard 
knocks it had received, so, after putting 
out our usual sentrics, the rest of us crawled 
into our sleeping-bags to rest after the day's 
exertions, 

Between ten and eleven o'clock that 
night the ice was in active movement again, 
and even through the darkness one could 
make out the shadowy shapes of floes passing 
at racing speed. The noise all around us 
reminded one of the proverbial bull in the 
china-shop, but our little floe continued to 
hold its own bravely. 

Later in the night we drove out into 
a lake of open water, so big that our sentries 
believed we were in the ocean. The waves 
here threatened to wash right over our floe, 
and the men on watch claimed that they 
heard surf, but from which direction they 
could not tell, as the floe continually twisted 
round and round. 

I woke up again about six or seven in 
the morning, and the first things I saw were 
open water and a couple of huge icebergs, 
between which our floe was proudly sailing. 
But my comrades did not seem to be looking 
at these giants; their heads were all turned 
in the opposite direction, and when I glanced 
that way I caught sight of two sharp black 
hilltops. 

I started up, hardly able to believe my 
eyes. Had we actually drifted to the land 
after all ? A number of glad voices shouted 
the answer. The unbclicvable had happened. 
One and a half sea-miles to the south-west, 
three steep rocky islands reared themselves 
out of the sca like cones. They were the 
Uigerdlersuak tries, at the mouth of 
the Sermiligak Ijord. Cape Dan and the 
surrounding islands stood out through the 
haze close by. 

And so ended our great drift on the 
Teddy and the ice. In seventy-one days we 
had covercd a distance of seven hundred 
and ninety [english miles in the Polar 
currents, a record for speed if not distance. 
We had lost our ship, but we ourselves had 
passed safely through dangers which, on 
looking back, seemed incredible, 

Many hardships, we knew, still awaited 
us after we had reached the shore before 
we won through to final safety, but these 
articles deal only with our adventures in the 
ice, and these, luckily, were now over. For 
an account of our subsequent sled-journey 
to Angmagsalik [ must refer the reader to 
my book, The Teddy Expedition.” 


END. 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


For thirty-five years—from 1876 to 1911 —Porfirio Diaz was the ruler of Mexico, a 
paternal dictator who accomplished more for his country and its people than any other man 


before or since. Then came revolution, abdication, and anarchy. 


Here, told in full for the 


first time, is the dramatic story of President Diaz’s escape from Mexico after his resignation, 

at a time when every rebel was thirsting for his blood. Mr. Dunn spent many years in 

Mexico as a newspaper correspondent, and travelled on the armoured train in which 
General Diaz made his dash for safety. 


STRANGER strolling through the 
streets of Mexico City on the 
night of May 25th, ro11, might 
have thought it the most peaceful 

place in the world, yet at any hour of the 
twelve between twilight and dawn of that 
night the capital of Mexico rested on the 
fragile shell of a veritable volcano of gun- 
powder, dynamite, and fire. 

Entirely surrounding the city of nearly a 
million inhabitants lay revolutionary armies 
totalling fifty thousand men, their leaders, 
though rivals for power in the war-torn 
Republic, all united for the moment on one 
objective—to prevent the escape of a cer- 
tain man from Mexico City. That man was 
Porfirio Diaz, for thirty-five years President 
of Mexico. He had just resigned his office, 
and that night was supposed to be sleeping 
in the Presidential residence. 

In all the side streets were posted armed 
patrols of from ten to fifty mounted soldiers, 
chosen from the best regiments of the Federal 
army, waiting for the attack that everyone 
felt would be made against the city by the 
forces of Emiliano Zapata or Jesus Salgado, 
or for the internal eruption which some 
claimed was about to break out in the army. 
Few foreigners were asleep, though most 01 
them were in their homes or else seeking the 
scant protection offered by the American 
Embassy. 

In the office of the Mexican Herald, 
clustered round the news-editor’s desk, were 
Paul Hudson, owner and publisher of the 
paper, two Americans of the editorial staff, 
and the writer, talking over the day's events 
with Paul Wooton, news-editor of the only 
English daily in Mexico. The time was 


between 3.30 a.m. and 4 o'clock, and the 
night was one of those blue-velvet-curtains 
of the tropics, when the brilliant stars seem 
close overhead. 

We were debating whether it was to be 
beer and sandwiches or pollo con arroz with 
wine at the little all-night Globo de Oro round 
the corner in the Avenue of Illustrious Men, 
when we heard the portero in conversation 
with an American-accented voice at the huge 
doors below. 

Presently footsteps, clumping slowly, 
as if unacquainted with the way, came up 
the long stairs to the editorial offices, and an 
American, somewhat the worse for drink, 
appeared in the door. At a glance we recog- 
nized him as a man who had discovered a 
rich deposit of mica, sold it for an annuity 
sufficient to live on for the remainder of his 
life, and then: virtually ‘ gone native.” 

He had a detailed knowledge of Spanish, 
understood the Mexican way of thinking, 
and possessed considerable information con- 
cerning the various revolutionary movements 
in and out of the capital. He had been of 
use to me, as correspondent of a large 
chain of American newspapers, on two or 
three occasions, and | had found him sur- 
prisingly truthful, whether sober or other- 
wise. 

With a ludicrous attempt at dignity the 
newcomer made his way to the desk of the 
news-editor, and, leaning over Wooton, said 
in a stage whisper :— 

“T’ve got the besh story in town.” 

We looked at him without much interest, 
for “ best stories‘ were too common just 
then to cause any excitement. 

“dL have so,” he went on, as we waited. 
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“‘ Biggesh yarn in country, an’ I'll tell you 
fellers, if yuh won't say where yuh got it.” 

We promised, I with an odd feeling that 
something was about to happen. 

With that our caller bent over the desk, 
pulled my head and the  news-editor’s 
together in a rough but friendly grip, and 
sputtered :— 

“OV man’s leavin’ town right now— 
Peralvillo station; speshul train.” Then, 
pulling a bottle of tegui/a from a reluctant 
pocket, he invited us all to have a drink. We 
thanked him for his story, took a drink with 

_ him, and escorted him to the street, where 
we separated, myself for my apartment in 
the Avenida Oaxaca, the others for their 
Tespective homes or the restaurant. 

I was glad to get away, for [ believed 
“Mica” to be telling the truth. By the 
“old man” he meant Porfirio Diaz, and 
what he had told us was that the thirty-five- 
year President of Mexico was running away 
ust at the moment when his country needed 
him more than it had ever needed him, or 
any other man, during its hundred years of 
turbulent history. 

I should have liked to laugh off the 
drunken man’s tale and get to my bed, which I 
had not seen for nearly thirty hours, but some- 
how I couldn’t. Porfirio Diaz had told me, 
two days before, that he would “ fight to the 
bitter end”; yet he had resigned his office 
without warning, and somewhere down in 
my unconscious or subconscious or some 
other mind, a very small but clear voice kept 
urging me to go to 
the Peralvillo station. 

Almost mechani- 
cally, I walked to the 
corner of the Street 
of Saint James, on 
which was the office 
of the Mexican Herald, 
and Juarez Avenue. 
There, just as I looked 
up, a limousine dashed 
by, headed at high 
speed southward, in 
the direction of the 
station. The clear 
moonlight showed a 
man in uniform in the 
driver’s seat, another 
uniformed fellow be- 
side him, and, inside 
the cab, a flash of gold 
braid adorning the 
person of an army 
officer in what seemed 
to be full ceremonial 
dress. Then I knew 
that the news was true 
—the President was 


in front of the St. Francis Hotel, shake a 
wiry iittle Indian driver from his nap at the 
wheel, leap into the vehicle, and promise 
him a peso for every law he broke getting 
to the Peralvillo station of the ‘“ Queen’s 
Own" railroad. We got there at such a 
speed that the official car was only just 
pulling away from the iron gates. 

I leaped out of the taxi-cab, threw the 
driver a bill, and ran full into the open 
muzzle of a rifle, held in the strong hands of 
a large and determined Indian in the uniform 
of the Eighth Regiment of Infantry, which 
had been on guard at the National Palace 
and the Presidential residence for weeks. 

“Hands up!” he said, in a voice 
which left no doubt as to his meaning. 
Mine went up, and as they went the thought 
flew into my mind that General Victoriano 
Huerta, who was military commander of 
Mexico City and second only in importance 
to the President, would certainly be in charge 
here if Porfirio Diaz was leaving the country. 
Only a short time before I had recommended 
General Huerta to an American oculist, 
who had successfully removed a cataract 
which had threatened to make the old 
warrior blind in one eye. 

“ Where is my friend General Huerta ? 
I asked, carefully keeping my hands aloft. 

“ Inside.” % 

“Thanks. Have a cigar?” 

It was not often that the Mexican soldier 
of those days, with his wage of fiftv centavos 
a dav, smoked a cigar, and the Indian 
promptly dropped his 
tifle, permitted me to 
lower my hands, and 
we lit our cigars. 

““How can I see 
the General ? ” 

“You cannot.”” 

“ But I must. T 
have an important 
message for him 
alone.” 

“He is with the 
Sefior Presidente. I 
will take him the mes- 
sage.” 

“ That cannot be. 
This message is from 
my General Felix Diaz, 
and must be delivered 
in person,” 

I dropped a Mexi- 
can five-peso— gold- 
picce into the man’s 
hand, and, after a 
close look at one whom 
he evidently con- 
sidered a mad but 
harmless gringo, he 


on the move ! 

It was the worn 
of an instant to run 
ww the taxi-cab stand 


General Victoriano Huerta, who commanded 
the troops that guarded Porfirio Diaz during 
his flight. 


walked away to join a 
companion = in - arms 
below the gate, 
through which I 


“*Hands up!’ he said, in a voice which 
left no doubt as to his meaning.” 


hurried as 
“possible. 

There stood a three-car train, backed 
into the station. In front was the engine, 
covered over with sheet-steel to protect the 
boiler and cab. Then came a steel gondola- 
car, with low sides, over which peeped the 
muzzles of rifles, with a machine-gun at 
each corner ; then a Pullman, very ordinary, 
and quite evidently not the ‘ Grey Ghost,” 
as Don Porfirio’s private car was known, 
and last an armoured box-car, its chequered 
sides camouflaging the openings through 
which rifles could be fired. 

Alongside the Pullman stood General 
Huerta, looking upward to Porfirio Diaz, 


quickly and as quietly as 


“ Porfirito or 


Junior — 
as he was better known—who leaned out 


“little Porfirio ” 
of one of the windows of the car. ‘ Mica” 
had told the truth. History was being made 
on the platform of that out-of-the-way little 
San Lazaro station, in the village of Peral- 
villo, sleeping suburb of the Mexican 
capital 

The head of the perfectly unimportant 
son of a very important man was withdrawn ; 
General Huerta clapped his hands for an 
orderly, and I stepped up to the old warrior 
who had whipped Madero, driven Pascual 
Orozco into the mountains, captured Fran 
cisco Villa, defeated Emiliano Zapata, and, 
later, would have restored peace to Mexico 
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Genovevo de la O (centre), with his “staff.” It was this rebel “ general” 
who attacked President Diaz’s train. 


had he been permitted by foreign interests 
to do so. 

“What the——!”’ he exploded, when 
he recognized me. 

“ Yes, my General, under your orders,’ 
1 replied. 

He laughed, and went on in Spanish. 

““ You cannot stay here.” 

“I do not intend to stay here,” I 
answered. ‘ Where is the Chief?” 

In this car, but you cannot go inside.” 

“T don’t want to go inside. 1 want to 
go to Vera Cruz with you.” 

“ You cannot go to Vera Cruz.’ 

“ Then that is where vou are going ? A 
million thanks, friend of all newspaper 
men!" 

“Curse all newspaper men!” said 
Huerta, and meant it, but he laughed as he 
said it. 

1 waited a moment while he dispatched 
the orderly, and then Huerta casually 
remarked that it was necessary for him to 
talk to the engineer, and that if he found me 
there when he returned he would give me 
a special escort to the military prison. 

Suiting his action to his words, he 
walked slowly toward the engine. 1 darted 
out of the gate, pausing only long enough to 
make my huge Indian friend understand 
that T was a personal messenger for the so- 
important Gencral Huerta and not to be 
interfered with. At a filthy little all-night 
cantina across the street I bought two quarts 
of the fiery feguila, a box of cigars, and 
two boxes of cigarettes—probably the best 
investment I have ever made. 

Re-entering the gates on the run, I 
dashed down the side of the train opposite 
the one on which T had talked with Huerta, 
clambered up the hand-rails of the gondola, 
and literally fell into the arms of about a 
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dozen soldiers of 
the Twenty-fourth 
Regiment, the 
worst men in the 
Mexican army. 

They were for 
throwing me out, 
but I whispered 
that I was under 
General Huerta’s 
protection, passed 
out a quart with 
each hand, and 
opened the boxes 
of cigarettes. In 
five minutes I was 
their friend, and 
when I sent the 
water-boy, Juan 
Figueroa — of 
whom more here- 
after—out for 
another quart of 
tequila, 1 could 
have gone straight 
into Madero’s camp with them and they 
would have seen that 1 got there. 

I sat down in one of the rear corners 
of the gondola, and by the time the bottles 
and the cigar-box were empty, I had learned 
the name and family history of the sub- 
teniente who had been left in command at the 
point of greatest danger while the colonel, 
the captain, and the two first- lieutenants 
rode in the comparative safety of the 
armoured freight-car. 

General Huerta, as I afterward learned, 
rode in the Pullman where, also, were 
President Diaz, his son Porfirio, Junior, and 
the wives of both, with the three children 
of the younger Diaz. It was a family party 
in the strictest sense, and I doubt if a 
dozen members of the Diaz Government, 
including some of his closest relativ knew 
of that flight at a quarter to five o'clock in 
the morning. 

Presently we started off, setting up at 
once a speed far better than that of the 
regular trains over this narrow-gauge rail- 
roal, For a distance we paralleled the 
Mexican Railway, a broad-gauge line to 
Vera Cruz. In less than half an hour we had 
passed Tezcoco, with its shimmering lake, 
and were running through San Lorenzo, 
in full view of the beantiful volcanic peaks 
of Popocatepetl and Malintzi. 

Tepevahualco, the famous ‘village from 
whose surrounding hactendas come the famous 
little black bulls so much in demand for the 
Mexican national sport of bull-fighting, came 
into view about eleven o'clock, and I stood 
up in the gondola in an eftort to glimpse some 
of the courageous animals in their pastures. 

Suddenly 1) sat down — much more 
quickly than I had risen —and with me went 
two of the muchachos of the compiny. Th 
however, rolled over and lay still for ever 
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while I had dropped when I heard that first 
petulant whimper which betokens the pre- 
sence of Mauser rifle-bullets, travelling hur- 
ridedly on business bent. It is true that 
‘‘ the bullet you hear never hits you,” but all 
the same it is usually a warning that others 
are coming, and a dead war-correspondent is 
not much use to anyone, so once down [| 
stayed down. 

No one paid any attention to the two 
dead soldiers nor to me, but they leaped to 
man the machine-guns, and their rifles began 
to crackle over the side of the gondola, shoot- 
ing, so far as I could see, in the usual Mexican 
style, well up into the air. 

Steadier firing began from the armoured 
car in the rear, and the train stopped. I could 
see nothing and hear little except the popping 
of our own rifles and the clanging of bullets on 
the steel wall of the gondola. Apparently the 
attackers were all on one side of the train. 
Had they been on both sides, it is possible 
that I should not be writing this story. Men 
began to drop into the bottom of the car, 
wounded or killed, and I realized that the 
engagement was serious. 

esently I noticed the dirt-dump door 
in the bottom of the car, scuttled to it, pulled 
it open, and slid down beneath the gondola. 
As I went, I heard the plucky little sub- 
teniente shouting his battle-cry : ‘‘Viva Mexico! 
Viva Diaz,"’ but it ended in a gurgle, and 
another body hit the bottom of the car. I 
had the good luck to alight behind a car wheel, 
and presently I made out the line of fire repre- 
senting the rebel ambush about three hundred 
yards away on a slight rise of ground, not 
quite on a level with the top of the 
gondola. 

Over this line, which was probably a 
rude trench, flew a red banner, bearing a 
device of a skull, and above that the picture 
of Francisco Y. Madero, which I knew to be 
the bandera of Genovevo de la O, a wanton 
killer who had 
been a ‘ General” 
in the “ Army of 
Liberty of the 
South” under 
Madero’s order. 

Glass crashed 
from the Pull- 
man, a woman 
screamed; and 
then, from where 
I lay across the 
rails, my head 
protected by the 
wheel, I saw a 
pair of puttee-clad 
egs stride into 
view, evidently 
those of the coronel 
from the armoured 
car. He was a 
brave man; but 
he would have 


lived longer had he walked down the other 
side of the train. 

Scarcely had the puttees appeared, when 
suddenly they bent outward in a queer- 
looking V-shape, and legs and man crashed 
down in a heap. His body obstructed my 
view, and so | took the risk of being shot by 
crawling along the track to another pair of 
wheels, 

The rebels seemed to think they had 
silenced the fire from the train, for they began 
to crawl out of the trench and towards us. 
No man realizes just how ungainly his fellow. 
men are until he sces them wriggling like 
beetles on the ground ! The front line of these 
crawlers was kept well covered by rebel rifie- 
men who remained in the trench and behind 
boulders, and I began to consider my chances 
of getting away without being seen and hiding 
behind a stone wall which came close to the 
tracks on the side farthest away from our 
assailants. 

Then | heard a calm voice from the pro- 
tected side of the train. 

“Come on, my boys,” it said. “ Lie 
down here and kill a tew of these bravos.”” 

I knew that voice. I had heard it at Tres 
Marias, Cuernavaca, Ajusco, Santa Maria, 
and several other hot battlefields, and I 
realized that serious and immediate trouble 
was in store for ‘‘ General’ de la O. It was 
Victoriano Huerta speaking. Looking back 
over my shoulder, 1 saw the muzzles of the 
Mausers coming through beneath the car; 
saw the old fox placing his men with his own 
hands, about half-a-dozen of them—men who 
could hit a fly crawling on a brick wall. 

They knew who I was and where [ was, 
but they laid their rifles on either side of me, 
within six inches of my body. If I stopped 


a bullet that was my trouble ; they were going 
to do just what they were told to do. 

Very methodically, and with long pauses 
between their shots, they killed the crawling 


President Diaz and the officers of the Presidential Guard. 
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human beetles on the hillside. I tore my 
handkerchief in two and rolled it into plugs 
for my ears, but even then the Mausers roared 
like cannon, All the same, it was fé 
to lie there, hear a crash at my 
sce a body crumple up or leap to its fect, fall, 
and then come rolling down the httle slope. 

I never saw before, and never expect to 
see again, such methodical killing. Bullets 
whined beneath the gondola, and two or three 
of the sharpshooters were hit, but the same 
calm voice called another and another from 
the shelter of the armoured car, and the inde- 
pendent firing of these trained riflemen went 
on just as if they were lying in front of the 
targets. 

Presently, save for the rebels in the 
trench, the slope was practically clear of 
living men, though there were plenty of dead 
ones lying about. As one of the sharp- 
shooters paused to slide in a fresh clip of 
cartridges I pushed the muzzle of his rifle 
aside and backed out, flat on my stomach. 

“ Hullo, amigo,” he said, “do you want 
arifie ? Here’s one.” And he ‘pushed a loaded 
Mauser towards me from the hand of a dead 
companion. 

Huerta saw me and grinned. 
enough ?,”’ he asked. 

“Not while you’re here,” I answered, 
and years after we laughed at my appearance 
as I crawled out from under that gondola. 

I slipped down to the end of the train, 
got behind a wheel under the armoured car, 
and had no more than settled myself safely 
than I saw a well-known figure emerging from 
the Pullman. Clad in blue trousers, held up 
over a soft shirt by blue suspenders, and with 
a heavy hardwood cane waving in one hand, 
the figure took the field of battle. It was 
Porfirio Diaz, leading his last fight with much 
the same hecdless courage with which, forty- 
nine years before, he had defeated the French 
at Puebla. 

He wore no hat, and he was in one of 
those calm but all-devouring tempers that 
had so grown upon him in the latter y 
his life. At his cry of : “ With me, boys 
me !"’—men poured from the gondola and 
from the armoured car.  Huerta’s riflemen 
wriggled through beneath the car, and I 
beli Hucrta himself followed them on his 
stomach, though afterwards, when he was 
President of Mexico, he denied this to me, 
saying that he ran round the train, 

The rebels broke and fled; the hatless, 
half-dressed, unarmed “ Lion of Oaxaca ”’ was 
too much for them, The trap set to catch the 
“Old Man,” and undoubtedly to kill him as 
well, was sprung, and the way lay clear to 
Vera Cruz and sanctuary in Spain. 

The Mexican flag had been flying from 
a short statf stuck in the rear brake-handle 
on the end of the armoured car, but, as is 
usual in Latin-American battles, the rebels 
had devoted special attention to shooting it 
down, As it lay on the ground, Juan 


“ Had 


Figueroa, the water-boy, seized it, ran up the 
ladder and planted it again in the wheel— 
only to pitch forward with eleven bullets in 
his body just as he drove the statf between 
the spokes. He was dead before he hit the 
ground, and Diaz ordered his body to be 
carried into the Pullman, where it lay in state, 
covered with another flag, until we reached 

Vera Cruz. 

While all these activities were going on— 
and the whole ‘“ Battle of Tepeyahualco ” 
lasted an hour or less—1 had been compara- 
tively unnoticed. But while the dead and 
wounded were being given attention and 
gathered up, the flecing President saw me. 
He looked me over deliberately, just as he had 
done scores of times before when he was pre- 
paring to give me a statement for the Press, 
and growled :— : 

* How did you get here?” 

* With you, on your train, Mr. Presi- 

"1 replied. 

He might, with Latin-American justi- 

fication, have left me there to méet such of 

the rebels as were sure to come back to look 
over the scene of the fighting,. or. he might 
have carried me on to Vera Cruz as a military 

Prisoner ; but he did neither. . 
‘ Huh!” he grunted. -“ Come with me 

and stay where I can see you. 

We went inside the Pullman, and during 
that ride 1 learned more about what was 
scheduled to happen to Mexico than I ever 
learned in a similar period before or since. 
Practically all of it came true, but I could 
not print it, though it enabled me, in the 
troublous years that followed, to know from 
day to day just about what the Madero 
administration would do in given circum- 
stances, 

Arrived in Vera Cruz without further 
incident, I leaped into a coche and rode as 
fast as I could persuade the driver to go to 
the cable- office. There I asked for an ‘ open 
wire” to the head-quarters of my newspaper 
syndicate, but was told quite curtly by the 
American manager that there was “ nothing 
doing.” 

“Why not?” I requested. 
pay for it.” 

‘I don’t know anything about that," he 
answered, “ but whether you can or can not, 
there is a censorship.” 

And where is Mr. Censor ?”’ I asked. 
“In Mexico City 
“Right! Wl be back,” I said. 

Good-bye,” he said. 

Back to the train I went, to find evervone 
gone—the President and General Huerta to 
the home of J.B. Body, an oil magnate, where 
General Diaz remained until he could board 
a ship for Spain. I found Huerta and laid the 
situation before him, 

‘ This,” L said, “is the story 
century. It must go out.” 

He chuckled. 

“Fate was good to you part of to-day, 


dent,’ 


“We can 


of the 
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“He was dead before he hit the ground.” 


but not so good for the rest of it,’”’ he re- 
marked, as if he were commenting on change- 
able weather. 

“That’s the reason I am here, looking 
to you for help,” I replied. 

Without a word, Huerta clapped his 
hands for an orderly. When he came the 
General instructed him to send ten men to 
take possession of the cable-office until I had 
finished using it. As I turned to go out with 
the party, he snapped out :— 

“If I see you round here again I'll put 
you in a military prison!” 

“If it hadn’t been for me, my General, 


you wouldn’t be able to see me at all,” I 
answered, and slipped out of the door amidst 
a roar of laughter. When Huerta laughed he 
did it, as he did everything else, with all his 
might. ‘ 

The cable was duly sent, after the butts 
of ten Mausers had crashed down on the tiled 
floor of the cable-office often enough to 
impress the superintendent with the fact 
that we meant business. Four or five days 
later, Porfirio Diaz, standing on the deck of 
the Spanish liner Yfiranga, said good-bye 
for ever to the country that he had ruled for 
thirty-five years. 


‘Phagi Killer’ 


fe Craven 


there was found near the First 

Methodist Church, in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the body of William McDevitt, an 
employee of a local dairy. The only sign of 
injury was a small bullet-hole in the back of 
the unfortunate man’s head. 

An examination of the wound disclosed 
the fact that death had been caused by a 
tiny bullet of 22 calibre, evidently fired at 
close range. No shot had, been heard, how- 
ever, although numbers of people were in the 
vicinity at the time, and apparently robbery 
had not been the motive, for the victim's 
purse and watch were found intact. 

Practically the only clue the police had 
to work on was the empty ‘22 calibre shell 
found near the body. This had a peculiar 
scratch on the side, evidently caused by the 
extractor, and a curious U-shaped dent in 
the end, made by the firing-pin. 

Many theories were advanced as to the 
identity of the murderer. It was thought 
that the victim might have been killed by 
some enemy who bore a grudge against him, 
or that he might have been accidentally shot 
by some small boy in the neighbourhood, as 
a number of local lads were known to possess 
*22rifles. The police inquirics, however, met 
with no success ; they were unable to dis- 
cover a single fact that shed any light on 
the case. 


N the night of ] F ebruary r4thlast, just 
before evening service commenced, 


following evening, Monday, within 
hort distance of the scene of the 
McDevitt murder, a voung man was shot in 
the lip with a ‘22 calibre bullet by a myste- 
rious sniper. Again no shot was heard. The 
authorities had only just learnt of the affair 
when several other people near the spot 
reported being narrowly missed by bullets 
that whizzed past them 

One of these missiles went through a 
window into a dining-room wall. It was 
dug out, and found to be of °22 calibre, 
exactly the same kind as that which killed 
McDevitt. In no case had any of the 
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Illustrated by F. E. HILEY 


a 


A mysterious murderer, armed with a silent | 
| gun, flitting hither and thither about the | 
| town under cover of darkness, shooting as | 

his fancy dictated and leaving no clue | 
behind except spent cartridges!. This was | 
- the disturbing situation that faced the city | 
of Omaha,. Nebraska, in. February last. 
Something like a reign of terror set in, and | 
people remained indoors after dusk, dread- | 
ing ans encounter with the “ Phantom 

- Killer.”: Here, written by a resident, is an 
account of the whole remarkable incident 

and its dramatic ending. 


persons fired at heard any sound of an 
explosion. 

All sorts of rumours speedily got about, 
and some of the people became panic- 
stricken. It was whispered that a maniac 
equipped with a silent rifle was running wild 
about the city. Scores of officers and armed 
citizens began to systematically comb the 
neighbourhood in search of the sniper, but 
all their efforts proved fruitless. 

The hospitals were visited, to ascertain 
whether or not a demented patient had 
escaped, and the police answered numerous 
calls from persons who believed they had 
heard shots or scen suspicious characters 
loitering about. No tangible clue emerged, 
however, as to the identity or whereabouts 
of the mysterious slayer. 

On the two following nights the silent 
marksman was apparently very busy, and 
many more shots were fired. One young 
lady narrowly escaped death when a bullet 
crashed through the window of a drug-store 
and buried itself in the wall near where she 
was seated, This bullet was likewise found 
to be ot calibre. 

Shots were also fired through the 
windows of three private residences, just 
missing people. A man in a motor-car had a 
very close shave ; his wind-sercen was shat- 
tered by a bullet, yet he heard not a sound 
Numerous other people, in a state of terror, 


THE “PHANTOM KILLER.” 


“His assailant rose from the shadows and opened fire.” 
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came to the police reporting bullets whizzing 
past them as they walked along the streets. 

All the shooting, curiously enough, 
occurred within six or eight blocks of the 
scence of the McDevitt 
murder. No one had 
heard the report of a 
gun, which indicated 
that the ‘ phantom 
gunman,” as the police 
began tocall the sniper, 
was using a weapon i 
equipped with some 
kind of silencer. The 
fact that no robberies 
had been attempted in 
connection with the 
numcrous outrages was 
almost conclusive eviden: 
that the man was a mania: 
—some demented drug 
fiend, perhaps, or a war 
veteran suffering from she!!- 
shock and scized by a 
sudden mania to kill. 

On the morning of 
Thursday, the 18th, thx 
people of the city were 
horrified to hear of 
the finding of the dead 
body of Dr. Austin B, « 
Searles in his office in | 
the down-town sec- 
tion. Asmall hole in 
the back of his head 
was found to have 
been caused by a 
‘22 calibre bullet, and * 
an empty shell dis- 
covered near the body 
bore the same peculiar scratch on the side, 
and the same U-shaped firing-pin dent in the 
end, as that found close to Wm., McDevitt. 

There could be no doubt that the 
“ phantom slayer ” had been at work again ; 
evidently he had changed the scene of his 
operations. Nothing had been taken from 
the body of the doctor except his watch, 
although there were many other articles of 
value both on the corpse and in the office. 
This further strengthened the growing belief 
that the “ killer ’’ was a maniac. 

And now there began a real reign of 
terror. Stories came in over the ’phone of 
mysterious shootings and sinister lurking 
figures in all parts of the city. 

The greater part of the population went 
home very early—and stayed there. All 
over the city curtains were carefully drawn 
directly dusk began to fall, and the strects 
were practically deserted. 

Every time an automobile backfired the 
unfortunate police officials received reports 
that “rifle shots ’’ had been heard. When 
a door slammed in an apartment-house, 
two women hysterically called up the police- 
station, 


— 


Frank Carter, the “Phantom Killer.” 


It was a busy night inglecd for the 
officers, for every report that bore any 
semblance of possibility had to be traced 
down. All the time, they guessed, the 
“* killer,” in some safe 
Tetreat, was probably 
laughing with maniacal 
glee as he heard the 
sirens of the speeding 
police-cars, 

The ‘‘Phantom 
Killer? was next heard 
of the following night, 
icross the river in the 
Wabash railroad yards. 
In this case his victim 
was Ross W. Johnston, 
a special officer of the 
Wabash railroad. Johnston 
n the yards, in the per- 

formance of his duty, and 
had walked about forty fect 
past a pile of ties lying at 
the side of the tracks when 

Bi lis assailant rose phantom- 

like from the shadows and 

opened fire. 

‘Two shots hit the officer 
in the back, one in the 
shoulder, and one just 
below the elbow of his 
right arm—proof of 
the deadly accuracy 
of the ‘‘ killer’s ” aim. 
Summoning up all his 
strength, ohnston 
just managed to 
stumble up the tracks 
and signal for help; 
then he crumpled to 

the ground. Assistance speedily reached 

him, and he was rushed to a hospital, where 
he regained consciousness and was able to 
gasp out an account of what had occurred, 
together witha description of the ‘‘ phantom 

slayer,” of whom, luckily, he had caught a 

glimpse. 

The “killer,” Johnston said, was rather 
short and heavy-built ; he was wearing a 
black cloth cap and a leather waistcoat. 
This leather waistcoat, as it transpired, was 
later to cause the miscreant’s downfall. 
Describing the attack, the officer declared 
he heard no shots, and did not realize 
anything was wrong until he felt the bullets 
striking him. 

Whirling round, he saw flashes of fire 
coming from behind the pile of ties, He 
reached for his gun and was just starting to 
return the shots when a bullet struck him 
in the right arm and disabled it. A moment 
later the “killer "’ fled away up the tracks 
and disappeared, 

An examination of the bullets taken 
from) Johnston's body and of the empty 
shells found near the pile of ties showed them 
to be identically the same kind of 22 calibre 


wa 


cartridges which killed McDevitt and Dr. 
Searles, the two previous victims. 

Two days of comparative quiet passed, 
and the citizens of Omaha began to breathe 
more easily. Then, on Monday, February 
22nd, there took place, at Bartlett, Iowa, a 
small village about thirty miles south of 
Omaha, the closing chapter of this most 
emcihiag epicode: 

Johnston had described his assailant as 
a short and stocky man, wearing a leather 
waistcoat and a black cloth cap. A section- 
hand working on the tracks near Bartlett, 
Iowa, saw a man answering this description 
walking along the line. He promptly notified 
his foreman, who, jumping on to a railway 
gasolene section-car, drove on past the 
stranger, so as to get a good look at him, and 
then turned his car back to Bartlett, where he 
enlisted the aid of three other men as a posse. 

The four men once more drove past the 
suspect, still trudging along the tracks, and 
got well ahead of him. Rounding a curve in 
the track which concealed them from his 
view, they ditched the section-car, disposed 
themselves in ambush, and waited. 

Soon afterwards the solitary pedestrian 
appeared, and with four guns trained upon 
him was sternly ordered to halt and throw 
up his hands. He hastily obeyed, and with 
his arms held aloft submitted to a search, 
which revealed a ‘22 calibre automatic pistol, 
fitted with a silencer, and the watch taken 
from the body 
of Dr. Searles. 

The long- 
barrelled pistol, 
made still 
lengthier by the 
silencer, was 
found ina home- 
made holster 
strapped across 
the man’s body 
and concealed 
by his leather 


waistcoat. 
The rail- 
waymen had 


gone after the 
stranger well 
prepared ; they 
were not only 
armed, but they 
had provided 
themselves with 
two long coils of 
rope. 

After the 
search, they 
took no_ risks. 
They tied their 
prisoner up, 
roped his hands 
to his feet, 
and then tossed 
him on to the 


Damaging evidence found on Carter when he was 
arrested—an automatic pistol, fitted with a silencer, a 
box of ‘22 shells, and the watch stolen from Dr. Searles. 
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section-car, trussed up very much like a bale 
of cotton, and took him into Bartlett, whence 
they immediately notified the Omaha police. 
Within a very short time two carloads of 
detectives arrived and took the man back 
to Omaha, where he told his story to the 
Inspector of Police. 

He appeared to be perfectly sane, and 
readily admitted everything. His name, he 
said, was Frank Carter, forty-five years old, 
and he claimed Kansas City as his home. 
He told his story with a braggadocio and 
wealth of detail that marked him as one of 
the most cold-blooded murderers that ever 
fell into the hands of the police. 

He said that he killed both McDevitt 
and Dr. Searles because they ‘‘ didn’t show 
proper respect ’’ when he attempted to rob 
them! ‘Any man is entitled to respect,” 
he explained, ‘‘ regardless of what his 
business may be. My business was robbery, 
and when McDevitt and Dr. Searles tried 
to get away I killed them.” He also 
admitted shooting Ross Johnston, and hinted 
to the police that he had killed many others. 
““T’ve used my gun about fifty times,” 
he said. 

He scoffed derisively at the idea of 
insanity. ‘‘Me a maniac?” Carter said. 
“You're crazy yourself! I know quite well 
what I have been doing! All 1 wanted was 
three dollars or so a day to live on. I was 
getting old, and wasn’t in a condition to work 
much. As long 
as I could get a 
few dollars to 
live on I was 
satisfied.”’” His 
object in shoot- 
ing through win- 
dows and at peo- 
ple on the streets 
in the vicinity 
of the McDevitt 
murder, he ex- 
plained, was to 
keep the police 
busy watching 
that neighbour- 
hood while he 
carried on rob- 
beries in other 
parts of the city. 

Carter was 
tried, found 
guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be elec- 
trocuted on July 
goth, but at the 
moment of writ- 
ing his appeal, 
now pending in 
the Supreme 
Court, has autc- 
matically sus- 
pended the eXe- 
cution. 
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The last of the famous twenty-mule teams of Death Valley. Allred is seen 


THE DEATH VALLEY 


Lying in places several hundred feet below 
sea-level, Death Valley, California, is considered 
the most dangerous part of the great American 
Desert. In the mountains which surround the 
valley on all sides are valuable deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and sodium and calcium 
borate. For more than thirty years the mines 
solved their freight problems—“ ores out and 
supplies in”—by the use of the longest teams 
in the world, hauling the largest wagons ever 
built. These twenty-mule “ outfits” operated 
between the railroad at Johannesburg and 
Daggett, both in California, and the mines, 
crossing Death Valley at least once and some- 
times twice on each trip. They developed a 
class of teamsters whose courage and skill had 
to be of the highest, and whose lives frequently 
depended on the quickness and accuracy with 
which they could handle rifle and _ revolver. 
Indians and renegade white men tried to hold 
up the teams and rob them; thirst and the 
terrific heat took their toll; and the skill 
required to drive twenty mules with nothing 
more than one long piece of rope and a whip 
was little less than wonderful. Nowadays 
motor-trucks have replaced the mules, and the 
drivers, who once numbered more than a score, 
have scattered far and wide. In the following 
article, Jacob Allred, the last of the drivers, 
whose team was finally disbanded in November, 
1925, describes some of the exciting experiences 
that befell him and other teamsters during some 
twenty years in Death Valley. 


hitched to two of the largest wagons 

in the world, pulled into the little 

desert town of Daggett, California. 
They constituted the very last of the old 
twenty-mule teams which for more than 
a quarter of a century were the main 
transportation of the Death Valley section 
of the American Desert. - 

I drove this team, and for the last 


T November, 1925, ten pairs of mules, 


twenty years I have been driving similar 
teams into or out of Daggett or Johannesburg 
at least once a week. In fact, I have 
averaged three such trips every two weeks, 
or seventy-cight trips a year, over either 
the hundred and forty miles between 
Johannesburg and Death Valley, or the 
hundred and twenty miles between Daggett 
and the same points out on the Nevada- 
California boundary. 

For five years before that T was a 
“ swamper ’’—that is, the helper who travels 
with the teamster, handles the huge brake, 
greases the wheels, and looks after half the 
team, while the driver sees to the other 
half. The “swamper” also fetches the 
water, makes the camp, cooks the meals, 
and, on occasion, helps the teamster to 
fight off hostile Indians or renegade whites. 

Now that the great teams are gone 
for ever, and before I tell you some of my 
experiences in and around Death Valley, 
it might be as well to describe, as briefly as 
I can, one of these mule outfits. They were 
first put into operation about 1895, being 
chiefly intended to haul borax and other 
salines from the dried-out lake-bed of 
Death Valley and Searles Lake, but their 
use soon spread to mines of other kinds 
and to the remote desert ranches, such as 
those on Furnace Creek and at Manse, on 
the eastern side of Death Valley. 

The motive-power consisted of twenty 
mules, hitched in pairs, and constituting 
the longest team ever driven by one man, 
The leading pair of mules—which, it should 
be remembered, were at least two hundred 
fect from the driver—were picked for their 
intelligence and specially trained for the 
job, since all the control the driver had 
over the twenty animals was exercised 
through these two. The eighteen mules 
followed their leaders exactly ; if the leaders 


seated on the front wagon; Joe Gordon, his helper, stands beside 
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the wheel. 
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obeyed commands, the rest of the team 
did likewise. If not, then the long string 
was very soon in utter confusion. 

A single smooth rope, a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, led from the right- 
hard side of the bit in the mouth of the 
lef:-hand mule of the lead-pair across and 
through the rings in the bit of the right- 
hand mule of that pair, and thence back 
to the driver’s seat on the first of the two 
wagons. This rope was known as the 
“ tunk-line.”’ 

To turn the long team to the right, 
the driver pulled on the line, thus turning 
the heads of both the leaders. To turn 
the team to the left, the driver slapped the 
neck of the right-hand lead-mule with the 
trope. To deliver such a slap over two 
hundred feet of rope and across the backs 
of eighteen mules, without frightening them, 
required a great deal of skill, as did also 
the effective handling of the whip, which 
had a handle six-feet long and a braided 
tawhide lash twenty-two feet in length. 

The beds of the wagons were sixteen 
feet long, four feet wide, and six feet deep, 
with a capacity of eleven to eleven and a 
half tons. The two together carried as 
much as a modern freight-car. Each 
wagon, empty, weighed nearly four tons, so 
that when the two great vehicles were 
loaded the twenty-mule team hauled a 
weight of nearly thirty-one tons, a greater 
weight than any modern freight-car. 

The rear wheels on these wagons 
were seven feet in diameter, and the front 
wheels five feet across, with tyres eight 
inches wide and an inch thick. “The hubs 
were twenty-two inches long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, while the spokes were 
of split oak, five and a half inches wide 
at the hub and four inches at the rim. The 
tongue, which extended only the length 
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of the first or “ wheel” team, was eight 
inches square at the base and five inches 
square at the end. 

Incidentally the sides and bed of the 
wagon-box were made of two-inch planks, 
bound with half-inch wrought iron, so that 
they furnished complete protection from 
arrows, and some protection from the slugs 
used in the cheap rifles the Pah-Ute Indians 
had in the early days. 

Beyond the tongue, a chain, hand- 
wrought from half-inch steel, led completely 
through the team, each pair of mules being 
attached to it by whiffletrees at their heels 
and steel chains from their collars, The 
axles were solid steel bars, three and a half 
inches square for the rear wheels, and three 
and a quarter inches square for the front 
wheels. 

The brake-shoes were one foot thick by 


thirty inches long, faced with steel and 
controlled by one-inch steel rods running toa 
handle ten feet long. This handle was also 
a steel bar, two inches wide and _ three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. The full 
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weight of a man was required to either: 


set or release this brake. 

On an outfit of this kind I became a 
““swamper ”’ away back in 1900. _ My driver 
was Fred Hinkle, probably the finest of all 
the twenty-mule-team drivers the desert 
produced. I received eighty dollars a 
month, my food, blankets, a rifle and revol- 
vers, and ammunition for them. Hinkle 
was paid a hundred dollars a month and 


“Maybe Point,” so called because there may be water in 
the spring—or there may not! 


received the same equipment. We were 
considered to have the best jobs on the 
desert, even though we risked our lives a 
dozen times on every trip we made to 
Death Valley and back. 

On that first trip of mine we pulled 
out of Daggett at three o’clock one morning, 
headed for Bennett Wells, at the north-west 
corner of Death Valley, up near where 
that ‘sink ” narrows into the pass leading 
to Upper or Northern Death Valley. We 
carried no water tank, because we had a 
heavy load. 


MY FIRST TRIP. 


Late in the afternoon we arrived at 
Maybe Point—so-called because sometimes 
there was water in the spring and sometimes 
there was none. This time there was not 
a drop. We unhitched the mules, fed 
them, and then circled the spring, axes in 
hand, cutting down the huge “ barrel 
cacti” which grew abundantly there. 

These cacti range from three to five feet 
in height by twelve to eightcen inches in 
thickness, «ach with a skin, or rind, about 
two inches thick. Inside is a soft, pulpy 
mass which supplics moisture to mountain 
sheep, antelope, and the desert rodents. 
We chopped down thirty or forty of these, 
cut off the thorn-covered rind, and fed the 
wet inside to the mules. For ourselves, 


we left three or four of the “ bartels” 
standing, merely cutting off the tops and 
mashing the pulpy interior. 

By the time we had fed and ‘‘ watered ’’ 
the mules, cach one of these “ bartels ”’ 
contained two or three quarts of clear sap, 
not unlike water, and serving us well as a 
beverage. We could not make coffee with 
it, but otherwise it quenched our thirst. 
Thus I had my first Icsson in the resource- 
fulness of the desert 
teamster. 

On our next 
trip, we pulled into 
Blackwater Springs, 
on the south-western 
side of Death Valley. 
There was plenty of 
water in the pit, but 
by the time we had 
ladled out twenty 
buckets-full for the 
mules, we uncovered 
a very dead Indian 
at the bettom. We 
hauled him out and 
buried him, laying 
large boulders over 
his grave so that 
none of the prowling 
wild animals might 


disturb him. This 
ruined the water 
for us, and once 


again we had to fall back upon the cacti for 
moisture. 3 

Later the Indian agent for the Pah-Utes 
over in Nevada charged us with murdering 
the Indian, and we were put to some trouble 
to clear ourselves. It was indeed fortunate 
that the two of us were together when the 

r Redskin was found, otherwise “ desert 
Justice ’’ might have made it very unpleasant 
for one of us. 

The pace of the twenty-mule team is, 
of course, the fastest walk of the slowest 
mule in it. A trot is never attempted, and 
a gallop not to be thought of ; but there 
was one occasion when the fastest gallop 
of which our twenty were capable was none 
too swift. We were coming down a long 
grade into the dry wash of the Amargosa 
River one afternoon, with a full cargo of 
ore—about twenty-three tons—in the two 
wagons. 

Hinkle was holding down the brake on 
the front wagon, and I was sitting on the 
handle of the brake in the rear, when, 
without any warning, the brake-rod on the 
forward wagon broke, letting the ponderous 
vehicle rush down on the whceel-team. 
Though thrown down into the seat, Hinkle 
shouted to me to “ Hold on!” yelled his 
loudest at the team, and began pelting 
them with rocks from the box full of small 
stones always carried on the driver's seat. 
Fortunately the leaders understood him and 
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broke first into a trot and then a run, the 
other eighteen mules following them. 

We dashed into the heavy sand at 
the bottom of the long hill at a gait which 
would have outdistanced many a racehorse. 
The distance down the hill was a little 
more than a mile, and when we reached the 
bottom the wooden shoe on the brake I was 
holding was on fire, the team was completely 
“ winded,”’ and I was quite ready to walk 
the rest of the way into Johannesburg. 
Hinkle, however, was as cool as if he had 
just stepped off an iceberg. 

We made a ‘‘dry”’ camp, except for 
the liquid from the cacti, and repaired the 
broken brake-rod, pulling out the next 
morning at the same time as usual before 
daylight. I thought we had had an adven- 
ture, but Hinkle merely regarded the in- 
cident as part of the day's work. 

Many vivid stories are told about 
Hinkle and his adventures on the desert. 
Before the establishment of twenty-mule 
teams, he drove an ‘“‘ express buckboard ” 
with four mules, in which he carried mail, 
light express, and money for pay-rolls from 
Daggett to the mines and ranches of the 
Death Valley section. 


THE EIGHTEEN-NOTCH GUN. 


Indian raiders and white bandits were 
plentiful along the desert trails in those days 
of the early ’nineties, 
and Hinkle was said to 
have had eighteen [ 

‘notches ” on his gun 
when he left the buck- 
board to drive a twenty- 
mule team—each notch 
representing a man 
killed in defence of 
his own life or the 
property of his em- 


ployers. 
On one occasion— 
in 1892, I believe it 


was—Hinkle set out as 
usual with his buck- 
board. . In a holster on 
the dashboard he placed 
a well-oiled revolver, 
containing blank cart- 
ridges, and another, 
similarly loaded, on the 
seat at his right side. 
Hinkle was then close 
on fifty years old and 
had white hair, which 
made him appear much 
older than he really 
was. After he had 
placed the two useless 
guns in the buckboard, 
he strapped a properly &= 
loaded gun under each 


arm and donned a 
Vou. wvit.—4. 


Jacob Allred standing beside a 
“barrel” cactus. 


denim ‘“jumper’’ which concealed the 
weapons. - 

In the rocky hills near the south-western 
corner of Death Valley two men halted him 
with levelled rifles, compelled him to get out 
of the buckboard, and, as he stood there 
helplessly, with a sort of silly grin on his 
face, contemptuously jerked out his guns, 
emptied them of cartridges, and threw the 
revolvers into the brush. 

Hinkle had five thousand dollars in 
gold coin in bags under the seat cushion— 
pay-roll money for the employees of a 
mine at Furnace Creek. The robbers de- 
manded this money, and Hinkle informed 
them that it was under the cushion, which 
was strapped down. 

One of the bandits tried to loosen the 
cushion, but failed, and the other one went 
to his help, believing Hinkle unarmed and 
helpless. On the instant, the old driver 
whipped out his loaded pistols, shot both 
robbers dead, with only one bullet for each, 
and calmly reloaded his weapons. 

Then, piling the bodies into the buck- 
board, he drove on to his destination, 
delivered the gold and other express material, 
helped to bury the two robbers, and, after 
resting a day, drove back to Dargctt; 
There Hinkle took the day’s “' loaf ’’ allowed 
him between trips, and did not think the’ 
killing of the two bandits important enough 
to report to his employer until just before 
he started back on 
another trip to Furnace 
Creek. 

The distance from 
Johannesburg into and 
across Death Valley is 
between a hundred and 
forty and a hundred 
and fifty miles; from 
Daggett to the same 

ints it is between a 

undred and twenty 
and a hundred and 
thirty miles. The new 
motor-trucks, with their 
endless ‘“‘ caterpillar ’’ 
tracks, which make 
them independent of 
roads or trails, have cut 
down these distances by 
about ten miles. They 
carry their own water, 
gasolene, and oil; also 
the tyres, spare parts, 
and equipment for 
making repairs. Two 
men travel with cach 
truck, a driver and a 
mechanic, and both 
men can drive. 

The trucks handle 
about the same load in 
their four steel trailers 
and the box on the 
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main truck as we carried in the two wagons, 
but they make two or three trips to our one 
over the same distance at no greater cost 
than that of the twenty-mule team and its 
wagons. The driver of the truck, however, is 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
as compared with the one hundred dollars 
paid to the teamster, and the mechanic 
gets two hundred dollars a month against 
the eighty dollars paid to the ‘ swamper ” 
on the mule-team of other days. 

The danger of Indian raids has passed 
for ever, and there are very few bandits left 
on the desert. The truck-train, moreover, 
scorns the heat and ignores the lack of water, 
being independent of both, so that it is a 
great improvement in transportation over 
the twenty-mule team. Nevertheless, the 
drivers of those teams, by “ cleaning up” 
the trails of Death Valley and driving off 
Indians and killing highwaymen, did a great 
deal to make the way more easy. 


“Fortunately the leaders under- 
stood, and broke first into a 
trot and then a run, the other 
eighteen mules following them.” | 


“FIRST AID” IN THE DESERT.’ 


I recall one day when we were coming 
down the western side of Death Valley. 
Out of the silence of this great uninhabited 
waste came a cry for help. Stopping the 
wagons, Hinkle and I circled round them, 
gradually widening the radius of our search, 
until we found an old prospector who had 
slipped down a small cliff and broken his 
leg below the knee. Carrying him as gently 
as we could tothe wagons, we gave him water 
and whisky, prepared splints for the leg, and 
then Hinkle undertook to set the broken 
bone. 

The poor old miner could not endure the 
pain, and there was no anesthetic available, 
so Hinkle calmly gave him a hard rap under 
the chin, knocking him unconscious ! Then 
he set the bone, bound on the splints, re- 
vived the man with water dashed in his 
face, gave him a big drink of whisky, and 


OO 


i oe, 
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held him 
gently in 
his arms 
all the way 
to Daggett, while 
I drove the team. 
Had the _ pro- 
spector or any 
other man, white or 
red, interfered = with 
the team, Hinkle 
would have killed him 
just as quickly and with as 
clear a conscience as he 
would have killed a rattle- 
snake, but the tough old 
teamster could not endure the sight of a 
fellow-human being in distress. 

Bill Ferguson, another old-time team- 
ster, now dead, had a ‘‘swamper’’ named 
Charlie Meiser. At Maybe Point, one terri- 
fically hot night, Meiser suddenly went 
insane and dashed away into the desert, 
yelling that he was pursued by Indians. 
Ferguson hurried after him, ran him down, 
knocked him out, carried him back to the 
wagon, tied the poor fellow up, and calmly 
went to sleep. 


Next day Ferguson handled the team 
alone for the hundred or more miles into 
Bennett Wells, looking after the ‘‘ swamper " 
all the way Arrived there, the mine 
authorities would not permit him to leave 
the insane man, so Ferguson took him 
back to Daggett, where Meiser eventually 
recovered. | Ferguson’s only remark as to 
his feat in handling the twenty-mule team 
single-handed for over two hundred miles 

a “Them leadin’ mules done it. I 
jes’ watched ’em.”" 

Meiser never forgot the debt he owed to 
the teamster, and when Ferguson, becoming 
too old to drive, found himself penniless and 
out of a job, the one-time ‘‘ swamper "’ gave 
him a home and cared for him until the man 
who had saved his life passed away. Such 
were the friendships made in early days in 
Death Valley and other parts of the American 
Desert. 

Sometimes there were humorous hap- 

nings on these trips. One night my 
“swamper,’’ Joe Gordon, and myself pulled 
into Indian Springs, at the southern end of 
the Funeral Mountains. There were a good 
many mountain sheep. (bighorns) in this 
range, and as there were a few hours of 
daylight left, I started out with my rifle 
to sce if I could bag one. A well-defined 
trail, with plenty of sheep ‘‘sign’’ about, 
led from the spring back into the range, and 
I followed parallel to it, about fifty yards 
away. 

Half a mile from the spring I saw the 
head of a fine ram peering at me over a rock. 
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I fired, and thought I heard the bullet strike, 
but the head remained in the same position. 
Again I fired, and again nothing happened. 
I crept round in a circle and came upon—a 
dried mountain sheep’s head sect up on 
sticks, the framework covered with two 
sheep-hides, so that a man could crouch 
beneath it and have a clear view of the trail 
for a hundred yards either way ! 

It was an Indian “ blind ” in which the 
hunter hid until the sheep approached 
within bow-range, either attracted by the 
appearance of the imitation ram, or at least 
sensing nothing of the presence of man. 
Needless to say my two shots had frightened 
away whatever mountain sheep might have 
been in the vicinity, and I went back to the 
camp empty-handed. 

On another occasion we had to make a 
‘dry ” camp in the bed of the wash of the 
Amargosa River, owing to the fact that two 
of our mules had been bitten by the little 
“* side-winder "’ rattlesnakes, and must he 
treated immediately if they were to be saved. 
We stopped about the middle of the after- 
noon, and after attending to the mules and 
unhitching the team, I left Gordon to get 
supper while I walked up the wash about 
half a mile to a “ grove” of barrel cactus 
and the flat-leafed opuntiaz, or tuna, cactus, 
where I had previously shot a number 
of rabbits. z 

I seated myself on a little slope above 
this bed of cacti, waiting for the animals to 
come out for their evening frolic and feed. 


True to their usual habit, the little grey 
sage-rabbits began to appear, and I had one 
lined up over the sights of the rifle when a 
large rattlesnake came creeping out of the 
thorny clump 


I was curious to see what the snake 


would do—whether it would 
“charm " the little animal, as 
snakes are said to do, or would 
merely strike it down. That 


snake saved my life, for as I waited there came 
to me very faintly the sound of voices. 

As the noises grew louder I recognized 
that they were the voices of several Indians, 
probably Pah-Utes. Whoever they were, 
they were after no good so far from their 
rancherias over in Nevada, so I slipped away 
as silently as I could and, dipping into 
another ravine, succeeded in getting down tu 
the wagons without the Indians seeing me. 


A BATTLE WITH INDIANS. 


Once there I told Gordon in a few words 
of the coming of the Pah-Utes. One of us 
climbed into each wagon, taking with us 
our rifles, two revolvers apiece, and a pail 
of water. Fortunately, we had a load con- 
sisting largely of flour, sugar, rice, and similar 
sacked foods. As quickly as we could we 
piled these sacks round the inside of the 
wagons, making a barricade in the centre, 
in which we lay down out of sight of any 
passer-by. 

The Indians came on slowly—eleven 
of them, strung out in a line. Apparently 
they intended to pass us and then circle about 
and surround our camp. To do this they 
passed close to the western end of the long 
ine to which our tweaty mules were tied. 
As the leading Indian came level with this 
rope, he reached over with a knife, slashed 
the tether-cord with which the nearest mule 
was tied to the feed-line and—almost with 


“My right hand 
stealthily began 
to work the revolver 
from my belt into 
shooting position.” 
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the same motion—drove the knife an inch 
or two deep into the poor beast’s throat. 

Frightened and half mad with pain, 
the mule lunged against the next animal— 
exactly what the Indians desired, since they 
hoped thus to start a stampede of our animals 
and compel us to appear in the open, when 
they might have 
finished us off. 
Just as the In- 
dian stabbed the 
mule, however, 
Gordon fired, and 
that particular 
Pah-Ute passed 
immediately to 
his happy hunt- 
ing-grounds 
without ever 
knowing what 
had happened to 
him. 

With one of 
those sudden 
thoughts which 
are almost inspi- 
ration, I fired al- 
most simultane- 
ously at the last 
Indian in the line, 
dropping him. 
Five of theeleven 
were armed with 
rifles, and promptly returned our fire. For 
a little while that part of the desert was a 
hot place in more ways than one, but our 
wagons and cargo stood us in good stead as 
redoubts, and we succeeded in dropping 
three of the riflemen and crippling another. 

The six uninjured Indians fled back 
along the trail down which they had come, 
and though we spent a sleepless night in our 
wagon-box forts we were not again dis- 
turbed. Fortunately, the tie-ropes and feed- 
line held the mules, who soon quieted down. 
The injured animal afterwards recovered. 
We buried the dead Indians, reporting our 
“‘ battle ’” when we returned to Daggett. 

Not all the bad men of the desert were 
Indians, however, as another incident of 
my driving days in Death Valley proves. 
Gordon and I were asleep one night not far 
from the spring at ‘‘ Hell’s Kitchen,” in the 
Furnace Creek gorge of the Funeral Moun- 
tains, when I was awakened by Gordon 
saying, very quietly :— 

“* Stick up your hands and don’t move 
or I’lt blow your head off!” 

For an instant, half-asleep and_half- 
awake, I thought my “ swamper ”’ had gone 
suddenly insane, like poor Charlie Meiser, and 
was threatening me. You may imagine I lay 
perfectly quiet. except for my right hand, 
which stealthily began to work the 45-calibre 
revolver from my belt into shooting position. 

Then, moving my cyes rather than my 
head, I saw in the moonlight a white man 


bending over Joe’s bed, while Joe, flat on 
his back, held his revolver against the body 
of the intruder, whose hands were well up 
in the air. About fifteen feet behind the 


stranger was another white man, rifle in 
hand, afraid to fire because he knew that, 
even if he killed Gordon, the latter would 


The conqueror of the twenty-mule team--the “caterpillar” tractor- 
truck, which is independent of roads or trails. 


blow the other robber to pieces before he 
died. 

Whipping out my gun, I fired at the man 
in the rear. The latter promptly fled, dashing 
round the mules and apparently gaining his 
own mount, for almost immediately I heard 
the sound of a running horse. We then 
disarmed the bandit Joe was covering, and 
found him to be blind in one eye. 

He was rather notorious on the desert 
as “ One-Eye ”’ Daly, and accused—probably 
with truth—of several murders and robberies. 
We tied him up well and took him on to 
Manse, whence he was sent to Carson City, 
Nevada, where he received a long sentence 
in the penitentiary. We heard later that a 
reward of a thousand dollars had been offered 
for Daly’s capture, but neither Gordon nor 
myself ever received a cent of the money. 

Incidents such as these filled the days 
and nights of the drivers of the twenty-mule 
teams, relieving the monotony of work and 
the hardships of heat and thirst. As with 
other pioneers in other spheres, however, 
their day has passed. 

Even Death Valley has become safe for 
the man who will take precautions against 
its known dangers, and the motor-truck has 
driven the mule-teams and their drivers out 
of business. Nowadays the risks are slight ; 
indeed, I sometimes think that the loncly 
trails of the Panamints and the Funeral 
Mountains are safer day or night than the 
streets of any large city in the United States. 
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THE WITCH-WOMAN 


By 
E. CREIGHTON DUFF 


Illustrated by A. W. SINDALL 


At his wits’ end to decide a complicated “witchcraft” case, the Author—then a Political 
Officer in Nigeria—decided to submit the accused to a sort of “trial by ordeal”—with a 
most amusing and unlooked-for sequel. 


T was my first year as a Political Officer 
in West Africa, and I was very, very 
keen. There was not a problem in 
Northern Nigeria, where I was posted, 

that I did not feel capable of settling. When 
my first murder-case came along I was 
pleased and excited, for my Resident was 
away on a distant tour in the bush and I 
hed things all my own way. 

The actual charge, as set down in what 
we called the “ Petty C Book,” used for 
preliminary inquiries, was one of murder, 
and the accused seemed to be a professional 
slaughterer, having apparently done away 
with no fewer than four people at different 
times. 

The chief of the village concerned, with 
all his followers, had been sent up by the 
ruling Emir, who in those days was not 
allowed to deal with the more serious charges. 
With the villagers, carefully escorted by a 
most gorgeously-dressed native policeman, 
or dogari, was the criminal—a frail-looking 
little woman, very scared and abashed. 

With due circumstance the inquiry 
opened, the Chief and his mob of supporters, 
whom he called witnesses, being allowed to 
unload their minds at length, the inter- 
preter meanwhile keeping up a brief trans- 
lation, with pithy comments of his own. 
Roiled down to plain items of alleged fact 
the long story came to this :-- 

The used had begun her criminal 
career by poisoning her first victim, infecting 
the second with a mortal complaint, revert- 
ing to more direct methods by suffocating 
the third man in his sleep, and lastly, in open 
daylight, felling the fourth with a block of 
wood ! 

The main evidence, apparently, rested 
on the statements of the deceased, and I 
gathered that the prosecution was able to 
bring up numcrous witnesses to testify 


concerning the ‘ dying depositions.” The 
interpreter, however, hastened to put me 
tight. ‘‘ No, sir, your Honour,” he said. 
“They were not dying then. It was before 
they dicd, and when they were awake, that 
they said they had been killed in their 
sleep!" 

This was utterly beyond me, and some- 
what rudely J bade the interpreter talk sense. 

It was then that the witchcraft side ci 
the case began to develop. Patiently, un- 
zbashcd by my rebuke, the interpreter made 
his points : “ All these men,”’ he d, “had 
keen much troubled in’ their sleep—when 
they were drcaming—by the accused, who 
was a witch. 

“When they woke up, frightened and 
trembling as with a great sickness, each cf 
them told witnesses now present that in their 
dreams they had seen the witch murder 
them, And the death they died in their 
dreams, end told other people about on 
waking, come about in real truth before the 
eves of other witnesses now present.”” 

“ But,” I questioned, “when the man 
who was poisoned diced out in a ficld, as 
related. was not the old woman there with 
the other witnesses ? ”” 

“Oh no, sir! She was a witch! She 
had killed the man in his dreams ; her work 
was done, so she was not there. The man 


picked up the poison-bean she had given him 
in his dream, ate it, and dicd in great 
suffering.” 


.” T said doubtfully, how about 

isc 27" 

the first man who dicd in the 
the witch brought to the 

village four years ago, and-~—" 

“Four years ago! Why—but never 
mind; let us come to the man she choked 
in his sleep. What about Ivm?” 

“The witch put her hand on his heartand 
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“The woman sprang to her feet, shouting with joy and stoutly declaring her innocence.” 
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it stopped working, so he died. His mother 
was there and she heard him say it was the 
witch. No, sir; she did not see the witch 
do it ; she was in another hut some distance 
away.’ 

“And the last man—the poor fellow she 
hit over the head with a block of wood ? 
Surely she must have been there or there- 
abouts to do that ? 

“No, sir. It was like this: The voung 
man said that in his dream the witch waited 
for hinvin an old tree, and when he passed 
she tore off a great.branch and flung it at 
him, cracking his chest:, And last moon the 
lad went past“theltree and laughed and 
Pontes it out_to his two friends, who also 
laughed, for, the’ tree’ was large and strong. 
Then a great wind ‘came and a branch fell 
and killed him, and his chest was all crushed 
in forthe world to see.” t 

In good sooth this was a horrid tangle 
for a young Political Officer, however keen 
he might be. It was all a farrago of super- 
stitious nonsense, I thought, but they 
seemed terribly in earnest about it. At first 
I tried the effect of ridicule, but say what 
I would not a smile could I raise. Even 
the interpreter, who was trained to laugh 
at the jokes of the white man, remained as 
grave as a judge. Then I lost my temper 
and stormed at them, thoroughly at my 
wits’ end. The crowd bowed to my tirade, 
but in the troubled silence that followed 
still awaited a decision. 

- “ What if I sent them all back to the 
Emir and told him to settle it ? ’’ Lasked the 
interpreter. 

“The Emir would be very glad. He 
would flog the witch, fine the village for the 
trouble given, and some time—soon—the 
witch would die.”’ 

“Well, ask the village Chief what he 
would do if I gave him leave.” 

The Chief's eyes brightened at the 
question, but the accused lamented shrilly. 

“The Chief says the matter would be 
simple,” explained the interpreter. ‘“ He 
would take the witch before the image of 
their great ju-ju, the god Doko, and she 
would drink the sass-wood poison; if she 
died, then all would be well. Bat if by her 
magic she lived, her magic would be stronger 
than that of the god Doko, and the people 
would be frightened. They would drive the 
woman out with many big stones.”” 

Poor old thing, I thought; she won’t 
get a fair deal this way! But what on earth 
could do? There must be some way out 
of it—if not in law, then in common sense. 
How about some ‘ White man’s magic ”’ ? 
And then, with that resource which was 
the despair of my better-regulated seniors, 
for it usually meant some quite unorthodox 
and not-to-be-reported incident, my thoughts 
flew to the virtues of ammonia. 

J had a large bottle of this in my mud- 
hut, and I got up at once and went for it. 


Hastily emptying a water-bottle, I poured 
some of the ammonia into it; I also took 
with me another bottle of the same size 
containing ordinary water. Both were, in 
fact, gin-bottles—the best of all containers 
for storing one’s builed and filtered water in 
Africa. 

The bottle of water I put in my shirt ; 
the other I carried in my hand. Laying it 
down on the small table beside me, 1 
addressed the people with much gravity. 
They believed in the power of magic, 1 said. 
Very well, 1 would decide by magic—the 
magic of the white man—on the truth of the 
story I had heard. 

; The magic was in this bottle, and before 
I gave it to the witch to drink, each of those 

resent should test its power—but only 

y smell. Let not one drop touch theit 
tongues, for a swift death lay init! Then I 
poured a drop of ammonia into the un- 
willing hands of the Chief and each of his 
followers, commanding them sternly to smell 
it. Some shirked, but they got a double dose, 
just to make sure. 

Such a snuffing and choking, such a 
coughing and spluttering followed, that I 
was hard put to it not to cackle with laughter. 
I restrained myself, however, and in slow, 
measured tones bade the interpreter ask if 
they were satisfied that’ the magic was 
strong enough to compel the accused to 
speak the truth. A chorus of assent was splut- 
tered out as they wiped their streaming eves 

Then, secretly changing the bottles, I 


‘put a terribly-worded oath to.the accused. 


who—poor old thing !—was now grey with 
fright. She mumbled out something after 
the interpreter, and I poured into her 
trembling, cupped hands a full measure. 
With a nervous gesture she tried to gulp it 
down, but most of it was spilt. A growl of 
disgust rose from the crowd: “‘ Give her 
more!’ they cried. “ She has swallowed 
nothing!” 

A glass was brought and I emptied the 
bottle into it before their eyes. Again the 
old lady attempted the dreaded cup, and 
this time she seemed to like it, actually 
draining it dry. Horror-struck, her accusers 
waited to see her drop dead, but with a loud 
yell the woman sprang to her feet, shouting 
with joy and stoutly declaring her innocence. 
She finished with a sort of triumphant dance, 
and then, dropping to the ground, embraced 
my feet and asserted that she was now the 
slave of the white man and his magic, and 
would never go back to her village. 

For form's sake, after having the old 
lady removed, I asked the Chief if he was 
satisfied. He turned to consult the people, 
and they declared that the case had been 
judged fairly, after their own fashion, and 
they were all perfectly satisfied with the 
results. The sins of the old woman would be 
forgiven provided she did not return to their 
village. 


A good enough ending, I thought, 
judging by Nigerian standards. Of course, I 
could not report the affair officially, I re- 
flected with regret, but surely it was just 
this sort of thing, this ready resourcefulness, 
that made the Englishman such a success as 
an administrator. It was odd that the old 
lady had become so excited over her ‘‘ trial 
by ordeal ’’—some kind of nervous reaction, 
I supposed. 

Lunchtime was near, and I felt that my 
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labours had fairly entitled me to a gin-and- 
bitters. I demanded one, but my “ boy,” 


grinning timidly, said: ‘ Gin done finish, 
sah ! ssa give um all to dem witch- 
woman !”” 


And it was so! I had treated the old 
lady better than I knew—or wanted to. 
If it had not been for a wretched cold, which 
had prevented me from “ smelling out ”” my 
mistake, my ‘‘ magic ”’ might have been less 
successful ! 


A MATTER OF MINUTES 


By 
O. M. BEARDSLEY 


Mlustrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


An American soldier’s story of a touch-and-go adventure with savage head-hunters in 
the interior of the Philippine Islands. 


MONG my treasures is a collection 
of Philippine arrows, spears, bolos, 
and head-baskets. Whenever I look 
at these reminders of my service 

in the U.S. Army I recall a harrowing 
experience in the mountain prevince of 
Bontoc, in Northern Luzon. 

It happened in 1901, when I was serving 
in the Army of Occupation under the 
command of General Samuel B. Young. 

Those days that followed the Philippine 
insurrection will never be 
forgotten by Uncle Sam’s 
men. The army suddenly 
found itself charged with the 
control of a tropical archi- 
pelago inhabited by strange 
and savage tribes. There 
were the fanatical Moros in 
Mindanao, the unspeakable 
dog-eating Igorots, and—in 


the Luzon rovinces of 
Lepanto and ntoc — the 
fierce, head-hunting Ifugaos 
and Negritos. 


The task before us was 
to bring these widely-scattered 
and primitive races under the 
supervision of the Government, 
make them cease their mur- 
dering and pillaging, respect 
the flag, and submit them- 
selves to ways of peace and 
order. 

Some of these tribes, 
particularly those in the 
mountain provinces of Luzon, 
were at that time probably 
the most savage, warlike, and 
treacherous people on the 


Mr. O. M. Beardsley. 


globe, so that it will be seen the army had 
“some ” job.on its hands. 

Stationed at Cervantes was Major Rice, 
with a detachment of the Third United 
States Cavalry. Under the Major’s orders, 
five troopers and myself—then a first 
sergeant—were directed to proceed to the 
village of Bontoc. Our mission was to 
police the village and district, and at the 
same time strive to conciliate the natives 
and make them understand, if possible, 
that the Government was 
anxious and willing to help 
them if they would only lay 
down their arms and behave 
themselves properly. 

It was ticklish work. 
These Negritos and Ifugaos 
are an odd mixture of races; 
many of them have Chinese 
blood in their veins and are 
also descended from Malay 


pirates. They were at this 
time not only wild and 
savage but robbers and 


murderers by profession, the 
descendants of generations of 
fighting freebooters. 

We set out well armed. 
Each man had two hundred 
rounds of ammunition for 
his rifle, together with the 
regulation Colt revolver and 
plenty of cartridges. I hope 
I shall not be accused of 
boasting when I say that 
for this sort of expedition 
picked men were always 
chosen; to send untrained 
men on such delicate missions 
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would be the 
worst kind of 
folly. We were 
veterans, all six 
of us, old cam- 
paigners who 
had fought 
against  Agui- 
naldo. Most of 
us had been 
under fire in 
Cuba two years 
before. 

My _ orders 
from Major Rice 
were, in effect : 
“ Proceed with 
caution, Avoid 
an open clash if 
possible. Do not 
shoot unless sur- 
rounded and it 
is your lives 
against _ theirs. 
Above all, dis- 
play no weak- 
ness or hesitancy 
in the presence 
of the natives.” 

As the 
tropic sun rose 
out of the China 
Sea the follow- 
ing morning we 
started off, 
threading our 
way along a 
winding moun- 
tain trail leading 
north from Cer- 
vantes through 
a veritable won- 
derland of beauty. I could not but reflect, 
as our horses jogged along in single file, 
how strange it was that savagery, cruelty, 
and horror should have their abode amid 
such enchanting scenes. It seemed in- 
congruous and incredible that in these 
beautiful hills lurked ferocious head-hunters, 
people savage to the core, resentful toward all 
authority, and glorying in hideous atrocities. 

As we penetrated deeper into the strong- 
hold of the Negritos our two advance 
guards were keenly on the alert, but no 
sign of hostilities was noted. We reached 
Bontoc without incident late in the afternoon, 
dismounted, unsaddled our horses, and 
pegged down our pickct-line, 

It was the work of a few minutes only 
to put up our tents and get our provisions 
under cover. A few Negrito women and 
some exceedingly dirty children were squat- 
ting here and there among the huts. The 
children, specially curious, would approach 
warily and peer into our tents, only to 
scamper away like frightened deer at our 
friendly approaches. 


“The rim of the circle drew slowly nearer.” 


We saw no men of the tribe at all. This 
fact disturbed us, for we had not sighted a 
single male during the whole of our ride 
from Cervantes. Where were the warriors ? 
If they were hiding in the hills, did it mean 
that some new devilry was being hatched ? 
We knew the Negrito’s habit of surprising 
his enemy from ambush, and we did not 
doubt that the advance of our little party 
had been carefully noted and heralded from 
mountain-top to mountain-top. 

Suddenly our reflections were interrupted 
by the distant boom of a war-drum. There 
is no mistaking that sinister sound; we 
knew it for what it was on the instant. 

Once more those long, rolling reverbera~ 
tions echoed through the hills; then, in 
the distance, we caught sight here and there 
of a glint of steel. Negrito warriors, all 
armed with spears, were swarming down 
the hillsides. 

Boom-m-m ! 

The sound was closer this time. From 
right and left they were foregathering, and 
it was obvious that their objective was 
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somewhere at or near the spot we occupied 
Presently they emerged from the trees and 
formed themselves into a circle, completely 
surrounding us 

Never shall I forget that picture of 
savage life as those Negritos ringed us 
about! Naked save for breech-clouts, they 
looked like heavy-muscled bronzed athletes, 
as indeed they were. Trained from infancy 
in the great gymnasium of Nature, these 
head-hunters are hard as nails, born fighters 
to a man. 

Then began a slow, dance-like move- 
ment. As they danced they advanced, and 
the rim of the circle drew slowly nearer. 
There was a certain rhythm in it. At every 
dance-step they swayed in unison and 
thrust forward their long spears. It was 
a sinuous, snake-like thrust, that spear 
movement, reminding you of a rattler 
striking out from its coils. 

“ Steady, men!” I said, and glancing 
quickly at my comrades I glimpsed five 

ale faces with sct jaws. “ Stand here, 
Wiley! Face out there, Smith! If they 
come ten feet closer let them have it.” 

I remember that I was cool as ice, but 
I hasten to add that nevertheless I was 
scared—abominably scared. There is some- 
thing about the sight of cold stcel that 
freezes the blood in your veins. It sickens 
one in stomach and soul; it is death in a 
form from which the flesh instinctively 
recoils. I recall to this day the chill that 
passed along my spine as I noted a two- 
pointed spear in the hands of a brown 
warrior with ferocious eves. 

These double-pointed spears are lovely 
things from the head-hunter’s standpoint. 
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They have a double 
point, the prongs 
forming a V._ The 
edges of the V are 
razor-sharp on the 
inner sides, and, 
thrust suddenly 
against the neck of 
anenemy, will shear 
off his head in a 
twinkling. 

My comrades, 
I expect, were just 
as scared as I was, 
yet there was no 
faltering, no panic. 
And, even in that 
moment of deadly 
peril, a great pride 
of race rose up 
within me. I ven- 
ture to say it has 
always been so. 
Wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon comes 
into armed conflict 
with the dark- 
skinned peoples of 
the earth he either 
conquers or _ dies 
fighting. When 
overwhelmed by 
numbers he does 
not beg for mercy; he does not flee in 
terror. His pride, the white man’s pride, 
does not permit him to do either. He 
sets his face to the foe and dies fighting to 
the last. 

And so it was that we six American 
soldiers stood there, with centuries of 
tradition behind us, waiting, waiting till 
the brown men charged. 

But that charge was never made. Even 
as we waited, our rifles ready for action, 
a most unexpected thing occurred. Sud- 
denly, and without the slightest warning, 
the plain to our right swarmed with yelling, 
charging savages. Like ants they came 
streaming from the thickets, yelling and 
shooting arrows as they rushed forward. 

For a moment I thought our end had 
come, It flashcd across my mind that these 
bow-and-arrow men were to be our execu- 
tioners; that the spear -men had been 
merely baiting us, staging a sort of pre- 
liminary to the main act. 

But to our amazement, panic—wild, 
insane panic—seized on the Negritos who 
had hemmed us in. They broke and ran 
for the shelter of the woods, many cropping 
their spears and shields in their mad histe. 
So abrupt was their flight that those on 
the farther side of the circle did not take 
time to pass round us, but bolted straight 
through our ranks, sending Egan and Wiley 
sprawling in the dust. 

“It's the Ifugaos !’ I cried, in sudden 
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understanding of what had taken place. 
The Ifugao tribe, the hereditary enemies 
of the Negritos, had attacked in force, 
and the panic-stricken Negritos had bolted 
for the shelter of the woods, completely 
forgetting us and everything else in their 
wild rush for safety. Only too well they 
knew what these bloodthirsty Ifugaos were 
after. It was Negrito 
heads ! 

So intent were 
the pursuers on their 
errand that they 
likewise seemed to 
have forgotten our 
presence. They 
swerved sharply, 
striving to cut off 
the Negritos before 
they had reached the 
thicket, and so left 
us standing alone, 
mere spectators of 
the running fight. 

Here and_ there 
a fleeing ~~ Negrito 
dropped in his tracks 
as an Ifugao arrow 
pierced him, and it 
Was a gruesome sight 
to see the bolo uplifted 
as his enemy came 
upon him, the flashing 
descent of the heavy 
blade, and, a second 
later, a black- 
thatched head tossed 


found that our only casualties were a 
bruised knee belonging to Wiley and a 
broken finger on Egan's right hand, which 
caught under his rifle when the first frantic 
tush of Negritos bowled him over. 

Those far-sounding drum signals had 
been the means of undoing the Negritos 
and at the same time rescuing us, for the 
sound had apprised 
the Ifugaos that their 
enemies were assem- 
bling where they 
could be attacked 
without warning. The 
same ominous sounds, 
too, had come to 
the ears of Major 
Rice’s scouts, and a 
few hours later a 
full troop of them rode 
up to Bontoc. Many 
were the felicitations 
of our comrades on 
our marvellous escape. 

I am not a 
fatalist, yet I have to 
admit at times that 
there seems to be some 
outside influence that 
rules our destinics and 
determines when and 
how we are to die. I 
oft-times reflect that 
if those Ifugaos had 
been a quarter of an 
hour later in making 
their dash it is certain 


into a basket which 
the Ifugao carried on 
his back. 

In a very few moments both pursued 
and pursuers were lost to sight in the 
thicket. Only savage yells of triumph 
floated to our ears as evidences of the 
massacre. These quickly grew fainter and 
finally ceased altogether. 

When we took stock of ourselves we 
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that our heads would 
have been journeying 
through the jung le in 
head-baskcts before the day closed. 

In that case it is probable that some 
monument would now mark the spot— 
a shaft inscribed with our names, perhaps. 
I am very glad, however, to be alive and 
well instead ; I have no yearning for fame 
and a monument. 


Here is the third instalment of the absorb- 
ing story of Mr. Hogg’s latest record- 
breaking feat—the first crossing of the 
North American Continent in a boat, along 
the inland waterways from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic! Many of the old-time 


The voyage occupied a period 
hundred and thirty-seven days, during 
which time the little motor-boat Trans- 
continental doggedly nosed its way for 
close on six thousand miles along rivers, 
lakes, and canals, encountering all sorts of 
obstacles and traversing sixteen States and 
two Canadian Provinces. The arrival of 
the boat in New York City—the first craft 
to cross North America from coast to 
coast by water—was hailed by the Press 
| as an event approximating in importance 
to the discovery of a new North-West 
Passage. The adventures of the Author 
| and his two comrades were many and 

varied, and our readers will find this 
exclusive account of the long voyage most 

interesting. 


Il. 


RIOR to our arrival in Kansas City 
we had put in such hard work that 
we felt somewhat in need of rest 
and a respite from camp-life—not 

to mention my own camp cookery, There 
was no point on the entire run of five 
thousand six hundred and eighty miles where 
this could be enjoyed to better advantage 
than at the home of my parents in Kansas 
City, so we spent a week there, resting, 
taking life easy, and eating our fill of food 
such as it takes one’s mother to prepare. 
Meanwhile we received more than our 
share of space in the Kansas City newspapers, 
and got the boat and engines thoroughly 
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overhauled for the cruise down the remaining 
four hundred miles of the Missouri River. 

Before leaving Kansas City the editor of 
the Journal-Post asked our permission to 
send a reporter down the river to St. Louis 
with us aboard the Transcontinental. He 
stated that his concern in the matter centred 
round the possibilities of stimulating public 
interest in commercial navigation of the 
river, which at present serves no useful 
purpose and is, moreover, a wanton destroyer 
of property. 

We were rather doubtful about the 
editor’s request until he advised us that the 
reporter he desired to send was none other 
than Mr. Jenkins, the man whom we had 
brought down from St. Joseph. Thereupon 
the editor was promptly informed that we 
should be delighted to have his representative 
with us. 

We talked with Jenkins later, and learned 
that he had been pulling every possible 
string to be permitted to make the trip. 
When we told him that we desired to tow 
a punt down the river, in order to use it as ° 
a camera-boat, he promptly betook himself 
up the Kaw River, bought a boat, and 
floated down to the foot of Delaware Street. 

On the afternoon of July 26th, the 
Saturday following our arrival, we prepared 
to push off on the last leg of our journey 
down the Missouri Jenkins’s punt was 
christened the Dickey Bird, and we struck 
out with the little craft towing astern on a 
long line and the reporter sitting amidships, 
calmly puffing his pipe. 

This last part of our Missouri run was 
made more difficult by the fact that during 
our stay in Kansas City the river-level 
had fallen approximately two and a_ half 
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feet. Consequently we had even more 
trouble with sand-bars below Kansas City 
than we had had above. To put it in 
Jenkins’s words ; ‘‘ There is nothing wrong 
with the Mi River for commercial 
navigation that the bottom is 
too close to the top.” 

Our late start only allowed us to get 
forty miles down the river that day. We 
passed under the huge Santa Fé bridge at 
Sibley, Missouri, shortly after sundown, 
found a good camp-site on the north shore, 
and tied-up for the night. 

Owing to the shallowness of the water 
and consequent encounters with many 
sand-bars, the run from Kansas City to 
St. Louis consumed a week instead of the 
four days we had contemplated, and, but 
stance given us by the resourceful 
, it would probably have taken longer. 
he newspaper man seemed to be 
with every inch of the river below 
Kansas City, and when we questioned him as 
to the source of his knowledge, he admitted 
that he had made a trip to St. Louis in a 
canoe a few weeks before. This resulted 
in his removal from the Dickey Bird to the 
pilot-seat of the Transcontinental. Wilton 
replaced him in the Dickey Bird and installed 
his motion-picture camera in the boat, 
fixed up with a most ingenious arrangement 
of hay-wire, ropes, and leather straps. 

The camera-man, by the way,- was 
for ever rigging up something or other. He 
fixed up a kind of sunshade in the bows, 
and then spent the greater portion of cach 
day moving it round as the sun and the 
boat perpetually changed positions. Then he 
invented a concoction of paraffin, carbolic 
acid, and quinine, as a lotion for discourag- 
ing mosquitoes. I tried it, but decided that 
mosquitoes were the lesser evil. Next he 
rigged up a metal hook for getting things 
out of the forepeak storage-locker when 
he found it difficult to crawl in and out 
through the small watertight door. 

All the way across North America he 
was always tinkering about—trying to rig 
up something really useful out of stray 
odds and ends. Don’t think, however, that 
1 want to poke fun at him, for he proved 
himself as thorough an outdoor man as 
J] ever travelled with. Always happy, 
always good-natured, nothing ever worried 
him. lf there was work to be done, he 
did it—and he never complained ! 


WILTON IN TROUBLE. 


These traits of the camcra-man were 
never better illustrated than on the first 
day that he attempted making motion- 
pictures from the Dickey Bird. After he had 
got everything ready we let the punt out 
on about sixty feet of line so that he could 
“ shoot ’’ a few scenes of the Transcontinental 
running down the river, past cut-banks and 
snags. 


We cruised dangerously close to several 
snags, but not quite close enough to suit 
Wilton’s requirements for picture purposes. 
Gesticulating wildly, unable to make himself 
heard above the roar of the motors, he 
pointed out another snag and motioned to 
us to go close to it. The snag he had selected 
was the whole trunk of a monster cotton- 
wood tree, sticking up out of the middle 
of the river with the current boiling and 
swirling down round it like a mill-race. 

Jenkins, who was at the wheel, put the 
boat so close to the snag that our, gunwale 
almost scraped it. H’e tleared the snag, but 
the Dickey Bird didn’t. Veering slightly 
on the tow-line, the smaller: boat struck 
the tree and sent the camera-man sprawling. 
Although the Dickey Bird came very near 
to capsizing Wilton never let go the crank 
of his machine, nor ceased to turn it. 

After this escapade he motioned us to 
go close to a cut-bank where the river was 
swallowing a cornfield fifty tons at a bite. 
We went as close to the bank as we dared 
without grave danger of getting it down on 
top of us—but that wasn’t close enough to 
suit Wilton. He waved to us to go nearer, 
so we took the risk and went. i a 

We were cruising along directly ‘under 
the bank when just what the camecra-man 
desired to happen did happen! A hundred- 
ton section of the cornfield, loaded wit}i the 
standing crop, slid down between the 
Transcontinental and her tow. The landslide 
hadn’t quite got under the water when the 
Dickey Bird reached the spot. - ‘ 

The little boat ploughed into the dis- 
appearing mass of earth, the tow-line 
tightened up like a fiddle-string, and for an 
instant Transcontinental came toa standstill. 
I caught a glimpse of boat and camera-man 
shooting over the obstruction and then all 
but disappearing in the hole left in the river 
where the piece of cornfield fellin, Just how 
Wilton managed to remain in the boat, or 
how the Dickey Bird came down again 
right-side-up, is a mystery to me. 

At noon on our sixth day of cruising 
after leaving Kansas City, we landed at the 
old French settlement of St. Charles, 
Missouri, lunched, and carried ten gallons of 
petrol to the boat. It might be mentioned 
here that we loaded fuel at a marine filling- 
station in Portland, Oregon, and never saw 
another station of the kind until we got 
to St. Louis—a distance of nearly three 
thousand five hundred miles. 

In the whole of that run the only place 
where we saw a dock was at Kansas City. 
Every drop of fuel used to drive the boat 
on its course along those thousands of miles 
was carried by hand or carted from auto- 
mobile service-stations or garages—often 
at considerable distance from the rivers. 
Thus the entire western half of the journey 
might be likened to the task one would 
encounter if one attempted a trip across the 
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American Continent by motor-car without 
a single garage, service-station, or sign-post. 

Leaving St. Charles that afternoon we 
had every reason to feel happy over the fact 
that we were almost out of the Missouri 
River. We felt that we had accomplished 


something in getting safely up the Columbia 
from the Pacific, and two thousand two 
hundred and fifty odd miles down the 


has made any effort to free the lower river 
of snags during the last few years the work 
was certainly not in evidence. 

The stream looked like a submerged 
forest, and things seemed to get worse as 
we approached the Mississippi. Passing under 
the llfountaine railway bridge, eight 
miles above the mouth of the river, we found 
a fairly deep channel that threaded its way 


The camera-man towing astern of the Transcontinental in order to make motion-pictures. 
The “cut-bank” on the left fell soon after this photograph was taken, and nearly 
engulfed the skiff. 


treacherous Missouri. Another thirty-four 
miles would take us out of the stream which 
had been more or less of a nightmare and 
had provided us with a long series of narrow 
escapes. 

Ina little more than two months we had 
traversed the entire area that had taken 
Lewis and Clark, the original explorers, 
nearly three years. Before starting on the 
trip, I had made an intimate study of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition—one of the 
most fascinating and romantic chapters in 
American history. Now, having been over 
the entire route traversed by those in- 
domitable souls, my respect for them is more 
profound than ever. 


GOOD-BYE TO THE MISSOURI. 


That last thirty miles down the Missouri 
proved to be one of the most difficult stretches 
we encountered in the entire length of the 
stream. There was barely enough water to 
float the boats, and we scraped over in- 
numerable sand-bars, ‘‘ pike-poling ” our 
way practically from St. Charles to the 
Mississippi. If the United States Government 


through innumerable snags until the ‘‘ Father 
of Waters ’’ came into view. 

Steering close to the north bank of the 
Missouri, we ran down a line of roaring 
whirlpools where the clear water of the 
Mississippi was mingling in swirling, curdled 
sses with the opaque liquid from the 
Missouri. A hundred yards beyond the line 
of whirlpools we floated off into clear water 
—the first we had seen since leaving the 
Columbia. Our troubles with Missouri River 
silt were at an end. We were through with 
snags, sand-bars, and falling “‘ cut- 
and we shouted for the sheer joy 


As we nosed our way across the broad 
and gentle Mississippi, I recalled that when 


I was a lad at school one of my teachers had 
drilled into me the fact that the Missouri 
is the longest river on the face of the earth. I 
had duly memorized the lesson, but the 
real truth of it was never more vivid than 
when the Transcoxtinental finally slid out of 


the Missouri into the Mississippi 
The sun was setting big and red over 
the vast State of Missouri as we put-putted 
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across the Mississippi to the Illinois shore 
to tie-up for the night, pitching our tent 
upon the identical spot where Lewis and 
Clark camped while they assembled men 
and equipment for their history-making dash 
through to the Pacific. Here, where these 
dauntless men halted just a hundred and 
twenty years ago, we cooked our dinner and 
erected our radio outfit. In another minute 
we were listening to news-reports and music 
from several different stations in Chicago, 

Then, with a turn of the dials, we got 
in touch with stations in Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Memphis, and Loui: 
ville. Tuning back on a St. Louis ne 
paper station, we heard our names mentioned 
and caught a broadcast report to the effect 
that the motor-boat Transcontinental, adding 
another chapter to American history, was 
expected to arrive in St. Louis at noon the 
following day. Surely Lewis and Clark 
would have squirmed in their graves could 
they have known what was going on at their 
old camp-ground that night ! 

We kept our schedule into St. Louis the 
following day. The run down the Mi 
was only eighteen miles, and we we 
by a four mile per hour current. We pulled 
up at the municipal landing-barge sharp at 
noon, where we were welcomed by the 
customary delegation of citizens, press- 
reporters, and photographers. We spent 
that afternoon and the following day making 
preparations for the next dash of three 
hundred and cighty-six miles up the 
Missi sippi, the Ilinois River, and the canals, 
i > Great Lakes at Chicago. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
sippi is a fairly sluggish stream from 
. Paul, Minnesota, to the Gulf of Mexico, 
one hundred miles below New Orleans, we 
found that the current told rather heavily 
upon our little boat. We “ played safe” 
and bucked our way right up the middle of 
the steamboat channel, which is marked” 
with a veritable fence of buoys and shore- 
line steering target: We covered the 
eighteen miles from St. Louis to the mouth 
of the Missouri River in three hours, and at 
one o'clock in the afternoon landed at Alton, 
Illinois, for fuel and lunch. 

The scenery along the Mississippi, 
especially on the Illinois side, between 
Alton and the mouth of the Hlinois River 
at Grafton, Illinois, was some of the most 
beautiful we had seen since leaving the 
‘bad lands ’’ of Montana. Along this 
portion of the stream the shore-line takes 
the form of great, rocky, perpendicular 
cliffs. These cliffs are evidently very old 
in geological history, much weathered and 
waterworn, with vivid green patches of 
vegetation growing out of the cracks and 
canyons. 

For the first time on the entire trip we 
found ourselves in the company of other 
motor-boatmen. Motor-boats of all descrip- 
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tions began to appear all along tie stream, 
some of them bearing the marks of such 
distant points of registry as St. Paul 
Memphis, and Louisville, indicating that 
we were not the only people doing some 
fairly long-distance touring. 

“Pushing on up the Mississippi that after- 
noon, we arrived at Grafton and the mouth 
of the Mlinois River near sundown. Grafton 
is a quaint little town of Iess than a thousand 
people, typical of the many tiny communities 
that dot the shores of the Missi 
Lake Itaska to the Gulf of Me 
is one of those few remaining places where 
one finds the unspoiled Americanism of two 
or three decades ago—people who work harde 
ach week, go to church on Sundays, 
and maintain the old standards of living” of 
our grandparents. 

In recent years the Illinois has been 
transformed from one of the most beautiful 
streams in America to a foul-smelling and 
filthy drain. The blame for this havoc 
must be placed upon the city of Chicago. 
One cannot look at the Ilinois River as 
it is to-day without accusing the citizens 
of Chicago of slovenliness and an utter 
disregard for the rights of the people whose: 
homes lie along the valleys of the Illinois 
and the Mississippi. 

The drainage canal, built by Chicago, 
which turned the waters of Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois River as a means of disposing 
of the city’s sewage, has made a sad wreck 
of this once beautiful stream. In justice to 
Chicago, however, it should be stated that 
the city is now taking steps to eliminate 
the evil, but the work is a complicated 
engineering task and will require at least 
another five years before it can be completed... 


A SPECTACULAR WELCOME. 


After driving up the Illinois on runs that 
averaged fifty to sixty miles each day, and 
using both motors to overcome the drag 
of the current, we lunched at noon on 
August 7th at Pekin, Illinois. A few 
miles up the river above Pekin a huge 
dirigible airship soared down out of the 
sky and began circling round us. The 
dirigible was followed by two seaplanes. 
Simultaneously a speed-boat appeared com- 
ing down-stream toward us. 

Finally, when | observed several cameras 
being pointed at us from the seaplanes 
overhead, the idea dawned upon me that 
all this demonstration was a welcoming 
delegation from Peoria. Presently the 
speed-boat came alongside and_ throttled 
down to our speed. A man in yachting 
clothes beckoned me to come aboard, 
Leaving Wilton at the wheel and Woodbury 
at the engines, the two boats cruised near 
enough to each other to enable me to make 
a flying transfer to the speed-boat. 

The man in yachting attire proved to be 
none other than Mr. A. T. Griffith, editor ot 
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Boating, a Peoria yachting publication. 
His associates were a group of newspaper 
reporters and photographers representing 
Peoria and Chicago papers. 

The speed-boat convoyed the Trans- 
continental on up into the wide expanse of 
river where the Illinois spreads out to form 
Lake Peoria. We landed at the Illinois 
Valley Yacht Club, where it seemed that 
half the town was waiting for us. Our 
wrists actually ached by the time we got 
through a veritable ordeal of handshaking. 
Peoria could not do enough to make our 
visit there enjoyable. 

The beautiful club-house was thrown 
open to us, and the secretary bade us make 
ourselves at home as long as we could 
possibly remain. A rest there would have 
been appreciated, but we still had nearly 
two thousand five hundred miles to go 
and the days of summer were rapidly 
slipping by. Regretfully we informed our 
hosts that we should have to be under way 
again at daybreak. 

On up the river in a drizzle of rain and 
high wind the following day, we ran out 
of the furious seas of Lake Peoria, reached 
quiet water again, and stopped at Lacon, 
Illinois, for lunch. 

It is sixty miles up the Illinois River 
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The two cities of Ottawa and La Salle are 
within a few miles of each other, and the 
entrance to the canal lies about midway 
between them. Hoping to get to La Salle 
that night we once more broke our rule 
not to attempt to travel at night. 

While we had always endeavoured to 
run only during the daylight hours, we 
had frequently found ourselves cruising 
after nightfall in an effort to reach some 
desired camping-spot or predetermined 
destination. As I think of it now, those 
night runs were the worst nightmares of 
the entire trip. Driving, a boat at night 
in known and charted waters is bad enough, 
but when one is heading blindly into the 
unknown it becomes an ordeal to jar one’s 
nerves. 

That our fears were by no means 
groundless is illustrated by the accident 
that happened to us as a result of attempting 
to get into the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
by night. This came very near ending 
the cruise with the loss of the boat and 
outfit. Indeed, it might easily have claimed 
the lives of all three of us. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


It was as dark as the proverbial stack 
of black cats when we cruised under the 


Dodging sand-bars in the Missouri River near Jefferson City. 


from Peoria to the southern end of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, above which point the 
Illinois River ceases to be navigable. By 
pushing steadily on without shutting the 
motors down all day, except for the lunch 
interval, we got up the stream to Ottawa 
shortly after dark. 


Vow. Lvi1.—5s. 


several bridges and past the twinkling 
lights of Ottawa. But for our foolish 
desire to make mileage we should have 
stopped at Ottawa, where, as it happened, 
we were to eventually wind up the day 
Driving on into the darkness, we scraped 
the rocky shores several times, and dodged 
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a thousand obstructions that were either 
real or imaginary. 

Finally we reached a point where, on the 
left bank of the river, we could see a dimly- 
silhouetted opening that we took to be 
the canal. Steering for it and going ahead 
with the full power of both motors, we 
got within a few yards of what was unmis- 
takably the canal. Then the boat nearly 
shot out of the water as we drove her 
high and dry upon an unseen mud-flat. 

As we went aground, with the whirling 
propellers burrowing into the soft ooze, 
the whole centra] portion of the cockpit 
burst into flames, after a preliminary petrol- 
vapour explosion that all but blew us out 
of the boat! Woodbury had been at the 
engines, while Wilton was at the wheel, 
with me keeping a look-out. I felt my 
hair singeing off the back of my head, 
grabbed a fire-extinguisher, and turned to 
see a pillar of fire shooting skyward. The 
whole cockpit seemed to be ablaze. 

For an instant 1 thought Woodbury had 
been blown overboard by the explosion, 
but almost simultaneously discovered him 
working like a demon to fight the fire. 
He had secured the heavy canvas cockpit 
cover, and was tucking it down in an etfort 
to encage escaping tongues of flame. I 
hurried aft as far as the heat would let 
me go, and began pumping the fire-extin- 
guisher on to the blaze. Wilton, meanwhile, 
was hurling water upon the woodwork. 

The fight was furious while it lasted, 
but fortunately of brief duration. By dint 
of smothering, chemicals, and water we 
soon saw the last flicker of flame die out. 
Then we found ourselves staring into coal- 
black space through singed eyelashes ; the 
darkness scemed tremendously intensified 
when the flare of the fire had gone. 

An inspection of the boat, conducted 
with the aid of an electric flashlight, showed 
that the trouble had been caused by a leak 
in one of the pressure fuel-lines between the 
main tank amidships and the motors. 
Several gallons of petrol had run off into 
the bilge and had probably been ignited 
through the vapour getting into the oil- 
burning running lights. 

The fuel-line was shut off, all the loose 
petrol sponged up, and the boat put into 
such order as was possible. The inside 
woodwork of the craft had been blistered 
and some of our camping equipment 
damaged, but we considered ourselves very 
fortunate in escaping so lightly. 

Getting off that mud-flat was no easy 
task. We could not take the boat off under 
power, and when we attempted to push off 
with poles they simple sank into sticky 
black ooze. Eventually we got clear by 
pulling against the mud with oars and 
rocking the boat until we dislodged it. 

Once afloat again, we pulled round to 
the shore, landed, and made an inspection 


of the canal entrance—or what had been 
the canal entrance. The opening we had 
attempted to get into was the canal right 
enough, but there was no water in it! 
Millions of bloodthirsty mosquitoes hovered 
over the place and speedily drove us back 
to the boat. Retreating to deeper water, 
we decided to attempt to go on up the “‘ un- 
navigable "’ river to La Salle, and there 
endeavour to obtain information as to the 
possibility of further progress. 

With the motors spitting blue fire from 
the exhaust-ports we pushed on up-stream, 
battling fierce currents, running under two 
unlighted bridges, and wondering every 
instant just when the next disaster would 
overtake us. We got under a third bridge 
without hitting anything, and by that time 
the lights of La Salle loomed into view. 

Attempting to run in the direction of 
the lights, we were perturbed to note that 
the river seemed to be swinging away from 
the city. We soon realized that we could 
get no nearer the town with the boat than 
we were, and any thought of getting there 
afoot in total darkness through a flood-plain 
jungle was out of the question. We tried 
to turn round, but in doing so went aground 
once more in a field of semi-submerged 
stumps. 

Baffled completely, we worked the boat 
out of the snags and began running down 
the river, with one motor only, in the direc- 
tion of Peru. Just how we ever made that 
return trip without coming to grief is a 
mystery, but somchow we did. Landing 
against a low concrete retaining-wall that 
seemed to be the end of a railway shunting- 
yard, we ticd-up and scrambled ashore. 

We were no sooner on land than we 
were challenged by the Irish policeman 
assigned to that particular “ beat."". Assum- 
ing that we were burglars or other law- 
breakers, he promptly halted us at the 
muzzle of a sawed-off shot-gun. But, thanks 
to Press publicity, we required no intro- 
duction when we informed the officer who 
we were. He had been reading about us 
in the papers for weeks, and seemed to feel 
that he was honoured by our landing on his 
“beat ’’ at that hour of the night. 

He promised us he would shoot anyone 
who attempted to molest our boat or outfit ; 
then he showed us the way out of the railway 
yards, went to his call-box, and ordered a 
taxi for us. A change of clothing, a good 
dinner, and a comfortable hotel certainly 
looked good to us that night. 


BAD NEWS. 


A telephone-call to Chicago next morning 
brought the information that some breaks 
in the levees of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal had closed the waterway between 
Ottawa and Illinois River—a distance of 
sixteen miles. The entire canal was officially 
closed to navigation, but the superintendent 
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“The whole cockpit seemed to be ablaze.” 


offered us every possible assistance if we we could reach Ottawa the boat would have 
could reach the water at Ottawa. This to be removed from the river and floated 
could be done only by portaging or attempt- again in the canal. 

ing to travel up the ‘‘ unnavigable ’’ river. If We decided to attempt running the 
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river, and got under way again the following 
morning. The portion of the stream that 
had been such a nightmare to us the night 
before seemed quite simple when viewed by 
daylight. A few miles farther, however, 
brought us into swift rapids, where the 
water rushed down through very shallow 
rock-strewn channels. 

We reached Starved Rock, a landmark 
in Illinois State history, about midway 
between La Salle and Ottawa, shortly 
before noon. We encountered very swift 
water round the base of the rock and then 
came to rapids where we could barely move 
against the current. Nowhere did we find 
more than twenty inches of water, and in 
most places there was hardly sufficient 
depth to keep us afloat. 

The bed of the stream in this vicinity 
consists of nothing but rocks, and when we 
grounded, as we frequently did, it was 
usually to knock a propeller out of shape, or 
break a shear-off pin. It is eighteen miles 
from Peru to Ottawa by way of the “ un- 
navigable "’ river, but in spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered we ‘ put-putted ”’ into 
the Fox River at Ottawa about four o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Arriving at our predetermined destina- 
tion for the day, I found it impossible 
to recruit a sufficient number of men 
to attempt juggling the Transcontinental 
out of the Fox River into the canal. It 
was Sunday, and every able-bodied man 
in the town seemed to be out on holiday. 
On Monday morning, however, with the aid 
of Mr. W.F. Brown, the canal superintendent 
of that division, we got a crew of men 
together, and by sheer brute strength 
yanked the boat out of the river, “ yo-heave- 
ho'ed ’’ it up the sixty-foot embankment, 
and sct it down in the canal. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal is about 
sixty-three miles in length, and in that 
distance there are eleven locks. Owing to 
the canal being officially closed to navigation 
the division superintendent at Ottawa could 
give us no assurance that we should be able 
to obtain lock service unless we furnished it 
for ourselves. He promised, however, to 
get busy on the telephone, and endeavour 
to have as many of the lock and_ bridge- 
Keepers on the job as possible. 

We found later that he had fair success 
with the lock-keepers, byt very little with 
the bridge-tenders. Fortunately, however, 
only two of the many bridges gave us 
trouble. We removed the bows from the 
boat, and everything else we could, so as to 
reduce our clearance to the last possible inch, 
and as luck would have it, the two keeperless 
bridges were sufficiently high for us to get 
unter by loading rocks aboard to accom- 
plish a slight depression of our hull. 

We found the lock-keepers on duty at 
the first tour locks, and got through the 
dilapidated old wooden structures with very 


little delay. The fifth lock was deserted. 
Inquiries round the neighbourhood revealed 
that the lock-keeper had motored off to 
Joliet, and there was no telling when he 
would return. 


THE AMATEUR LOCK-KEEPERS. 


None of us had ever had any experience 
in operating a lock, but the task did not 
appear to be beyond the mastery of a fair 
degree of human intelligence. So we went 
to work to lock the boat over. We got the 
lower gate open and the boat into the lock. 
Then we managed to get the gate closed, and 
opened the sluice-gates for flooding the 
chamber. The water-level rose slightly, but 
refused to rise any more. 

Investigation revealed that the lower 
gate was in such a state of dilapidation that 
the water was running out through the leaks 
as fast as it came in. A farmer who lived 
near by contributed a hammer and some 
nails, and I fished some driftwood lumber 
out of the lock and nailed the boards over 
the leaks in the rickety lower gate. 

With the worst of the holes partially 
stopped the lock slowly began to fill, but 
after half an hour we lacked six inches of 
having the levels even and the water would 
rise no higher. We could not open the 
upper gate against the pressure of the water 
above. Finally the farmer who had loaned 
us the hammer and nails brought a block and 
fall, and by sheer brute force we hauled the 
gate open. 

Immediately the water-levels equalized 
and we got out of the lock—glad to get out, 
too, before the lower gate collapsed, as it 
appeared in grave danger of doing at any 
minute. Before leaving the lock we were 
careful to close the upper gate again, lest the 
collapsing of the lower one should let the 
whole canal run out and leave us on dry 
ground ! 

Arriving at Joliet about seven o’clock in 
the evening, we left the boat with the keeper 
at Lock No. 9, hailed a taxi, and told the 
driver to take us to an hotel. 

The following day we made an carly 
start because we faced the ordeal of getting 
the boat past an unworkable lock at Lock- 
port, five miles beyond Joliet. This, the 
last lock in the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
handles boats—when it is working—from 
the end of the Tlinois and Michigan Canal 
into the Des Plaines River, which in turn 
connects at water-level with the Chicago 
drainage canal. 

We came up below this fifty-foot dis- 
mantled lock in a rock-walled canyon, and 
there found ourselves faced with one of the 
most formidable tasks of our entire ocean- 
to-occan cruise. Hunt as we might for a 
suitable point at which to pull the boat out, 
the best place we could find was a small 
opening under a railway trestle. I realized 
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at a glance the difficulties of the job that 
confronted us, so I went ashore and recruited 
twenty-five men, irrespective of race or 
colour, 

They were Negroes, Poles, Italians, 
Russians, and every other race imaginable, 
including one Chinaman. Whether they 
spoke English or not did not make any 
difference provided they were strong and 
willing. The ironical part of the whole 
thing was that there was a hydro-electric 
power-plant alongside that fifty-foot lock, 
and round the power-house, where construc- 
tion work was in progress, there were huge 
cranes and derricks—machinery designed to 
lift anything from a bag of meal toa railwav 


aw 


The motor-boat in the steel aqueduct that carries the Illinois and Michigan Canal over 


Although it was nearly four o’clock in 
the afternoon before we got under way from 
Lockport, and the heavy current retarded 
our speed, we entered the vast industrial 
districts on the outskirts of Chicago about 
sundown. We were anxious to reach the 
city, so once more broke all our vows against 
night-cruising. When darkness closed down 
around us we carefully inspected the boat 
for fuel leaks, lit our running lights, and 
pushed on. 

Presently we were scooting under 
bridges too numerous to mention, dodging 
tugs and barges, and sliding past great indus- 
trial plants. The night run down the 
Chicago River from the point where we 
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the Fox River. 


carriage—but not one piece of it was in a 
position where we could make any use of it. 

It was a case of man-power or nothing, 
so we set to work, with a gang-foreman 
repeating my orders in half-a-dozen different 
languages. 


A DIFFICULT PORTAGE. 


After getting the motors and equipment 
carried to the banks above the lock, we roped 
the boat up on to the railway trestle by sheer 
strength. Then we got it on to a railway 
push-car, trundled it into and through the 
power-house, and man-handled it up the 
rocky slopes to the water above. There was 
a fifteen-foot wall all along the bank of the 
Des Plaines River above the power-house, 
but that caused us little trouble, for luckily 
we found a crane there and lowered the boat 


into the water in a sling. 
Vow wwitn—é. 


entered it, beside the Bridewell City prison, 
was another nightmare of nocturnal navi- 
gation. 

For six miles we forged ahead against 
the current with millions of lights dazzling 
our eyes, motors roaring and shooting blue 
fire, and the river itself as dark as a cave in 
the banks of the Styx. Moreover, the water 
was littered with all kinds of driftwood 
and rubbish, so that we were in constant 
danger of fouling our propellers. 

It was with feelings of relief that we 
passed under the Wabash Avenue bridge and 
came in sight of the handsome structure that 
spans the river at Michigan Avenue—the 
point where we had arranged to tie up. 
This entire neighbourhood is like daylight at 
night, being in the full glare of the floodlights 
of the massive Wrigley Building and the 
lofty tower of the Chicago Tribune. Pulling 
upat the municipal landing, which is almost 
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under the Michigan Avenue bridge, we were 
delighted to find a group of newspap-r-men, 
friends, and curiosity-seekers awaiting our 
arrival, 

By the time we got through with the 
handshaking and interviewing it was mid- 
night, and we were very glad to get to an 
hotel. Here I had a bath, rolled into bed, 
and was dead to the world in about a 
minute ; but only to be routed out again by 
the jangling of the telephone. It was Mr. H. 
Biersach, general manager of the inrude 
Motor Company. The Company, he told me, 
was tremendously interested in our trip, 
which had already shattered all motor-boat 
records for long-distance cruising in fresh 
water. 

If there was anything they could do to 
help us along, he said, all we had to do was 
toname it. A directors’ meeting was being 
held up pending our arrival in Milwaukee, 
where the general manager asked me to call 
in and tell them everything we might have 
learnt as to how a better outboard marine- 
motor could be built. I told him we should 
be in Milwaukee just as soon as the motors 
could push us through the eighty miles of 
Lake Michigan to get there. 

Although we felt somewhat hollow-eyed 
and sleepy next morning, and should have 
enjoyed remaining in Chicago for several 
days, time was becoming a more important 
factor every hour if we were to get to New 
York ahead of winter and the terrific fall 
storms that sweep the Great Lakes. Thus, 
nine o'clock that morning saw us under 
way again, off through the Chicago River 
and round the breakwater into the broad 
expanse of Lake Michigan beyond. 


LAKE MICHIGAN. 


Our introduction to Lake Michigan was 
anything but cordial or friendly. We 
rounded the end of the breakwater to go 
slithering up the side of a green mountain 
of water and over the top just as the crest 
curled into sheets of white spray. We madea 
sickening descent down the other side ; 
then the little boat buried her nose in the 
trough at the bottom and took a geyser 
of water over the top of the combing. 

The first wave, of course, was followed by 
another precisely like it, and then another, 
and another, and another. By the time 
the second wave hit us we had hurriedly 
scrambled into “slicker” coats and sou’- 
westers, heading up the lake and taking the 
seas at a thirty-degree angle on our starboard 


bow. We were shipping far more water 
than was good for us from the standpoint 
of safety. We did not mind the spray, 


but every time we dropped into the troughs 
the boat seemed determined to go right 
down into Davy Jones’s locker. 

It was obvious that we were greatly 
overloaded, and we decided that the best 
thing we could do was to go ashore and 


unload about a quarter of a ton of surplus 
““ggage before we lost the whole outfit 
at the bottom of the lake. The most con- 
venien. place for doing this was the Chicago 
Yacht Club’s basin in the Lincoln Park 
lagoon, Changing our course, we wallowed 
along through three miles of seething water 
until we reached the quiet inlet to the 
lagoon, 

Meanwhile the wind seemed to be increas- 
ing in violence. By the time we got ashore 
and looked back at the lake, it seemed 
incredible that our heavy-laden cockleshell 
could have lived for a single minute in 
such a sea. 

After landing some eight hundred pounds 
of miscellaneous gear that we felt could be 
dispensed with, we took the boat out again 
to observe results. By this time the sea 
was far worse, but we found Trans- 
continental rode like a_ different craft, 
rising like a cork to every wave. But she 
pounded so badly and the seas were running 
so furiously that it seemed foolish for us 
to attempt travelling until the weather 
improved. 

Accordingly, we spent the rest of the 
afternoon packing and shipping the surplus 
equipment. We stripped our cargo to 
the last possible ounce, and when we were 
ready to sail again it was figuratively with 
a tooth-brush apiece. 

Next morning we found the lake still 
rough enough to satisfy anybody looking 
for thrills in a small boat, but not nearly 
so angry as it had been the day before. 
If it got no worse there was every indication 
that we could trim off a substantial portion 
of the mileage to Milwaukee. We pushed 
off at 8.30, and for the rest of the day 
watched the Illinois and Wisconsin shores 
slip past our port beam. 

After we had been under way for two 
hours the wind died down and the lake 
settled to a gentle rolling swell free from 
white crests. This helped our speed. We 
lunched at our respective posts as we cruised 
past Waukegan, Illinois, about three miles 
off-shore. Holding a course well out to 
sea took us clear of the several bad recfs 
that are charted along the Illinois and 
Wisconsin shores of lower Lake Michigan ; 
it also reduced the distance we should have 
to travel if we followed the great sweeping 
curves of the shore-line. 

By four o'clock in the afternoon the sky- 
line of Kenosha, Wisconsin, appeared in the 
dim distance abeam of us. We changed our 
course a couple of degrees and began heading 
for Racine. About six o’clock we put-putted 
into the harbour, tied-up for the night, and 
jumped a taxi to the nearest hotel. 


OUR ARRIVAL AT MILWAUKEE. 


A telepone-call to Milwaukee put us in 
touch with officials of the Evinrude Com- 
pany, and we informed them we should 
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enter the Milwaukee River at noon the 
following day. It also resulted in a pleasant 
eee surprise for us. Leaving Racine at 
a.m., we found the lake fairly calm. 
wv e rounded the long point above Racine 
about five miles to sea, and by that time 
could see the smoke and dim outline of 
Milwaukee away in the distance. 

Some ten 
miles south of the 
city we sighted a 
tug that seemed 
to be cruising 
round looking for 
something. That 
something proved 
to be us. Little 
jets of white 
vapour began 
shooting up from 
the tug’s funnel, 
and above the 
roar of our motors 
came the tooting 
of the craft’s 
whistle. 

When she got 
nearer we could 
see that her decks 
were crowded 
with people, and 
in the bow, wav- 
ing like a human 
semaphore, my field-glasses picked out the 
familiar figure of Fred O'Neil, vice-president 
of the Evinrude Company. After coming 
alongside and exchanging greetings the 
tug led the way, and we trailed astern 
of her like a Mother Carey’s chicken in 
the wake of a ship. 

Somebody connected with the Evinrude 
plant had done a _ good publicity job. 
The newspapers had been kept full of 
stories and pictures of us and the boat for 
several days. and that morning they 
announced that we should arrive in the 
Milwaukee River at noon. Moreover, it 
was Saturday and just the time all business 
was closing up for the week-end. Thus, 
when we came into the river, with the 
tug-captain blowing an extra head of steam 
through the whistle, all Milwaukee tumbled 
down to the waterfront. 

Along the banks of the river there was 
scarcely standing-room left, and there was 
a grand rush for the bridge approaches, 
the bridges themselves having to be opened 
to let the tug pass. Every window in 
every building facing the river was packed 
with people. Automobile sirens shrieked ; 
the crowds cheered and struggled to get 
a look at the first boat crossing North 
America—and now more than three thousand 
five hundred miles on its way. 

After doing our little grand - stand 
“stunt”’ along the river, we proceeded to the 
Milwaukee Yacht Club. There we were met 


by the usual crowd of newspaper men, 
citizens, and officials of the company whose 
motors were driving us across the continent. 
The Yacht Club would have been a com- 
fortable place to have spent the afternoon 
doing nothing, but there was important 
work to be attended to. 

We lunched, and by that time a motor- 
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‘Thansbontinental in the middle of aie Michigan on the hundred-and- 
twenty mile run from Milwaukee to Manistee, Michigan. 


lorry was waiting outside to haul our boat 
and entire outfit to the plant of the Evinrude 
Company. While the boat and motors 
seemed to be in excellent shape, we still 
had two thousand miles to go. The motors 
had pushed us from Astoria, Oregon, to 
Milwaukee. They had been run day after 
day, and weck after week—-often from 
eight to sixteen hours at full throttle— 
without ever being shut down. 

In spite of that terrific test they had 
never been taken down, and had had no 
replacement of parts except the under-water 
mechanism destroyed by the silt in the 
Missouri River. The Evinrude engineers 
desired to measure the pistons, bearings, 
and all other frictional parts for wear. 
Also, from our standpoint, with the Evinrude 


plant and boat-works available f any 
needed repairs, we should have ‘dan 
excellent opportunity had we left Milwaukee 


without having everything in first-class 
condition. 

Our little run of eighty miles up Lake 
Michigan had given us some valuable experi- 
ence concerning certain alterations in the 
boat to make it more suitable to Great 
Lakes weather. For one thing, we had 
learned that we could get along through 
the choppy seas better with one motor than 
two. Two motors gave us a slight increas 
in speed and much more power for over- 
coming opposing currents or headwinds, 
but against that advantage was the 
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handicap of being compelled to throttle either 
one or both in heavy seas. The use of 
two motors also doubled fuel consumption, 
with only slightly increased mileage, and 
the weight of the second motor tended 
to make the stern of the boat sluggish 
in rising over boisterous seas—especially 
when running before the wind. 

Although we had a full eighteen inches 
of freeboard astern we found it none too 
generous when cruising downwind, Some 
sort of a spray-hood over the cockpit was 
also desirable. The hull had not leaked a 
drop since the day it was first put in the 
water, but by the time we got to Milwaukee 
it was badly in need of a coat of paint. So 
the entire outfit was trucked to the Evinrude 
plant, where the most skilled engineers and 
carpenters were put to work to rush the work 
over Saturday afternoon and on_ into 
Sunday. 

Never have I seen a group of men who 
worked more carefully! Every man seemed 
to feel that the reputation of the Company 
was at stake. While the carpenters built 
an eight-inch oak combing completely round 
the stern and six fect forward, the engine- 
men were going through the two motors, and 
an awning-maker with a battery of electric 
sewing-machines was cutting and stitching 
heavy canvas to form the cockpit spray-hood. 

When the motors were taken apart we 
got a big surprise. In spite of the terrific 
punishment they had received, a careful 
micrometering of parts failed to reveal a 
single one that showed any appreciable 
wear! There was nothing that needed re- 
placement, nothing to be done but put the 
engines together again and give them a new 
coat of paint. In selecting spare parts for 
the remainder of the journey we profited by 
past experience. 

With no more Missouri Rivers ahead 
of us, there was no necessity to carry a large 
stock. So the spares I selected—even though 
I had the privilege of helping mysclf to 
anything in the stock-room—consisted of a 
bundle that I could easily have carried in my 
hat. Since we planned to cruise with only 
one motor until we got out of: the Great 
Lakes, we should have the second motor in 
rescrve and a complete engine to take parts 
from in case of trouble. 

By Wednesday morning the paint on 
the hull was sufficiently dry to permit 
launching the boat again, so the craft was 
trucked to the Yacht Club and skidded off 
into the water. A trial run some five miles 
off-shore in a sea that was far from calm 
revealed that we were now much better 
fitted for deep-water cruising than we had 
been when we sailed into Milwaukee. 

The only thing that irritated me was 
that we had lost fonr and a half days of 
valuable time. This time, if possible, had 
to be made up, and the only method of 
doing it that I could think of was to attempt 


to cross Lake Michigan. We had planned 
to follow the west shore for three hundred 
and sixty miles into the Straits of Mackinac, 
but by a direct crossing we could cut nearlv 
two hundred miles off the distance and save 
at least four days. 

I should have dismissed the idea as 
utterly foolhardy but for the tremendous 
amount of commercial shipping on the lake. 
We had been in sight of ships all the way up 
from Chicago, and it seemed that we should 
be able to cross the lake without getting 
dangerously far away from help in case of 
storms or breakdowns, 

On the other hand, I knew full well 
that if we got caught forty miles or more 
away from land in some of the sudden 
storms for which the Great Lakes are 
notorious only an act of Providence could 
save us. I mentioned the plan to Captain 
William Kincaide, commander of the Mil- 
waukce coast-guard station, but he promptly 
frowned upon it. ‘ Too dangerous,’’ was 
his only comment. 

After much careful thought, however, 
we decided to take our chance, getting under 
way at daylight the next morning if weather 
conditions appeared favourable. We made 
everything ready, and then spent most of 
the night round the coast-guard station 
studying the weather reports and watching 
the barometer. With the first rays of day- 
light everything appeared to be in our 
favour. We threw off our lines and got 
under way, feeling that we were pushing off 
on a venture the outcome of which was 
somewhat like flipping a coin with Fate. 


OUT OF SIGHT OF LAND. 


In a very few minutes we were ontsile 
the breakwater, with Transcontinental din- 
ping her bows in the choppy seas of an early 
morning breeze. An hour later we rounded 
the lonely Milwaukee lightship, took our 
course from the chart and compass, and 
headed straight off across the lake. By the 


time we had been under way two hours the 


shores of Wisconsin had slipped below the 
horizon. When the sun came up the wind 
died down completely, and in a few minutes 
we were cruising along on a sea of glassy 
smoothness. 

There was scarcely a ripple other than 
a slight ground-swell. Luck was with us. 
Tt was one of those davs to be exvected about 
once in a lifetime on the Great Lakes. The 
barometer remained stationary and the 
torrid heat gave us sympnithy for the people 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

As we were eating our lunches at noon, 
a chirping sparrow came fluttering down out 
of the blue sky above, perched on the 
foreward deck, and, after hesitating awhile, 
gratefully accepted breadcrumbs held in 
our outstretched hands. 

All day long the weather remained the 
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same and the lake like a sheet of glass. We 
checked our position at noon and found that 
we were not quite halfway across. There 
was never an hour during the long day, while 
our motor roared full speed ahead, that we 
were not in sight of anywhere from two or 
half-a-dozen ships. 

Most of the vessels were slow freighters, 
having very little if any more speed than 
we had. With craft all round us we felt 
that most of our fears about crossing the lake 
had been without foundation, for had a 
storm come up we could easily have gone 
alongside a vessel and yelled for help. 

The sun sank big and red into the lake 
to the west, but still there was no trace of 
land ahead. We pushed steadily on and 
on, and as the last rays of twilight vanished 
we observed what we took to be land-haze far 
off to the east. 

Cruising on into the night, no land 
had come into view by nine o'clock. We 
were beginning to wonder if we had been 
running on our proper course all day when 
a tiny light loomed up far to the east 
and began to blink. Inspecting the chart, 
I decided that the light was on Little 
Sable Point, a few miles to the south of 
Ludington. 

Presently several more lights came into 

_ view, but to save my life I could not identify 
them from the charts. My utter inability 


The boat cruising covered in bad weather. 


to make “‘ heads or tails ’’ of the lights from 
either charts or our handbook of shore-line 
information was causing me _ considerable 
worry, when a whole cluster of lights, indi- 
cating a city, began to blink over the eastern 
horizon. This must be Ludington. It was 
still many miles away, but we corrected our 
course and headed toward it. 

About midnight we cruised in toward 
an opening between two breakwaters that 


extended into the lake. There were 
lights everywhere—pier-head lights, light- 
houses, beacons, and the lights of the city 
beyond—but not one thing that tallied with 
our records or even the harbour-chart of 
Ludington. I began to think we had 
been cruising round in circles all day and 
had now fetched up again somewhere on the 
shores of Wisconsin! As we ran in between 
the breakwaters I espied a man walking 
along the shore with a lantern, I promptly 
called out : ‘“‘ What port is this, please ? ”’ 

“‘ Manistee,” came the reply. Manistee ! 
I could scarcely believe my ears. We were 
just twenty-four miles out on a course of a 
hundred and twenty miles—but twenty-four 
miles nearer New York than we had expected 
tobe. No wonder we had been sixteen hours 
crossing the lake | We were on the Michigan 
side all right (having been unable to miss 
the State of Michigan), but we had cruised 
a hundred and twenty miles instead of - 
the ninety-seven wc expected to run into 
Ludington ! 

Compass variation had done it, but 
nevertheless we felt like a bunch of raw 
landlubbers. An hour later we were ashore 
and comfortably berthed in a good hotel. 

Our failure to land at Ludington left a 
group of newspaper reporters waiting dis- 
consolately on the breakwater there most of 
the night, and gave rise to a Press report 
that went all over. the 
country to the effect 
that we had perished in 
attempting to cross Lake 
Michigan. It cost me 
about ten dollars for tele- 
grams to inform anxious 
friends and relatives 
that the report was in- 
correct. 

The morning after 
we docked at Manistee, 
my wife, away in Cali- 
fornia, was greeted by a 
glaring headline in a Los 
Angeles daily reading : 
“Ocean to Ocean Motor 
Boatmen Lost in Lake 
Michigan.”’ She admitted 
afterwards that she was 
badly worried by the 
report until she read on 
and encountered the state- 


ment that we were “ lost 
in the lake without food or water.” 

The humour of it almost dispelled her 
fear, for she realized how terrible it would 
be to be lost in hot weather in Lake Michigan 
—which furnishes the domestic water-supply 
for most of the great cities near it—without 
any water to drink! She read the report to 
her mother and laughed over it. A few 
minutes later she received my telegram 


announcing our safe arrival in Manistee. 


(To be continued.) 


“Old Bredell” hot upon the trail of a goat-thief, whose lair was found in a cave far 


up the mountain-side. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLICE-DOGS 


The farmers of South 
Africa suffer very se- 
verely at the hands of 
native stock-thieves, and 
in their efforts to pro- 
tect them the police 
authorities have met 
with great success by ‘5 
using specially-trained tracking-dogs. These 
intelligent animals, taken to the scene of a 


HE police tracking-dog occupies a 
highly important place in the 
Criminal Investigation Service of 

: the South African Police, and to- 
day the farmers of the Union, who have to 
wage constant warfare against a stealthy and 
dangerous criminal in the shape of the stock- 
thief, clamour for his assistance. 

There was a time, soon after the intro- 
duction of the dog to police work, when the 
farmers did not put much faith in his prowess. 
Stock-thieving was prevalent on such an 
extensive scale, and the losses were so heavy, 
that their feelings of discouragement pre- 
cluded them from taking a long-sighted view 
of the potential usefulness of the animals. 

Within recent years, however, the 
achievements of the sleuth-hounds in 


robbery, will pick up a 
scent—often many hours 
old —and follow it for 


BY 
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his concealed booty. 

Mr. Reynolds tells some 
interesting stories concerning the achievements 
of these four-footed detectives. 


tracking stock-thicves have been so notable 
that the Union police, under Sir Theodore 
G. Tiuter, C.M.G., have now led the way in 
the establishment of a State dog-stud, and 
selected animals are trained for their perilous 
and difficult work at special headquarters. 

The faith of the farmer in the police-dog 
has become well-nigh boundless. Stock- 
thieving by natives has been so rampant in 
the scattered districts of the Union that the 
magnitude of the task confronting the 
authorities is not easily understood, except 
by those who have an intimate knowledge 
of the country. The native stock-thief is a 
wily and wary bird, up to every trick of his 
nefarious trade—but he lives in dread of the 
police-dog. 

Naturally superstitious, his fears are 
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heightened by the mere presence of a dog- 

. tracker in the district, and it is on record 

» that when a sleuth-hound has come up with 
a criminal and identified him with the spoor 
in no uncertain manner, the thief has broken 
down and voluntarily confessed his guilt. 

- In numerous cases the police-dog has 
followed the scent of a barefoot print 
for distances up to ten miles, putting the 
police in possession of such valuable infor- 
mation that the arrest of the guilty person 
follows. On one occasion a noted dog tracked 
his quarry for over twenty miles. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the trailing of a stock-thief is not 
a matter of following well-defined roads or 
tracks. It generally takes place over the very 
roughest country, the criminal as a rule 
having a good start. The farms are widely 
scattered and mostly many miles distant 
.from the police-posts, so that by the time a 
report of the theft of valuable sheep, or 
Angora goats, reaches the officers the robber 
is far away. 

When a theft of this kind is committed, 
the native generally kills the animal and 
cooks the meat, while the skin is taken to 
some lonely k/oof or cave in the mountains, 
and there secreted. So irresistible is the 
native’s craving for meat that hundreds of 
sheep and goats have been stolen in this way. 

“Qld Bredell,’”’ who is seen in the 
accompanying photographs, engaged on one 
cf his “ cases,” is one of the most faithful 
hands in the service. Day and night he is 
fetched from his headquarters in Port 
Elizabeth to take up the trail of stock- 
thieves over the mountain-sides, down pre- 
cipitous Aloofs, or across the lonely veld. 


Found! 


“Old Bredell” at the cave. 


There stands to his credit a remarkable 
list of tracking achievements, and once on 
the scent he never stops running until he has 
come up with his man or the spoor is hope- 
lessly lost. Once given the scent the dog 
becomes keenly excited and, worked on a 
long run of leash, starts off at a pace that 
soon has his police attendants puffing and 
blowing. 

In the particular case illustrated, the 
trail led firstly over rough country and then 
took to the mountains. It was a long hunt, 
and the faithful old hound strained eagerly 
at the leash for hours until he came to a cave 
where a stolen goat-skin had been hidden. 

It is well known, of course, that the 
native usually leaves a pronounced scent, 
but the tenacity with which the police-dog 
will hold to the trail—often when it is many 
hours old—is truly remarkable. No matter 
how difficult the country over which he has 
to travel, the animal almost invariably 
makes a very good showing. 


In one recent case, a report of the theft 
of a valuable Merino sheep was made to the 
police at 4.30 in the afternoon. At 11.30 p.m. 
the same day, “ Bredell”’ was taken out by 
motor-car to the farm, which he reached at 
one o’clock the following morning. At 7.15 
a.m, he was put to the scent of a barefoot 
spoor, near a slaughter-place, fifteen hundred 
yards from the homestead. It was a truly 
wonderful sight to watch the dog, quivering 
with suppressed excitement, nose about the 
place, and then commence a chase which 
took him over miles of country. 

After a run of seven miles he came to 
the camp of a party of native road-menders, 


The thief is seen holding the skin of the stolen goat. 
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went straight to a tent, and gave tongue 
loudly. The natives were away at the time, 
but as soon as they were brought up ‘ Bre- 
dell’ flung himself at one of the men, 
barking excitedly. He then nosed his way 
to a fireplace where some meat had been 
freshly burned. 

A native kit-bag was searched, and 
blood-marks were discovered on an overcoat, 
together with some fat and a piece of Merino 
wool. Additional evidence was quickly 
forthcoming, and as a result the native 
picked out by the dog was arrested and in 
due course found guilty. 

in another case, the dog was taken.to a 
distant farm in mountainous country, reach- 
ing the homestead at about three o'clock in 
the morning. Darkness hung over mountain 
and veld, and the officers were doubtful 
whether to commence the tracking at once 
or await the dawn. 

While they were debating the point, 
“ Bredell ’’ manifested such signs of eager- 
ness that they decided to set him to work 
there and then. The old hound hurried to 
the trail and bent low to his task. A 


slaughter-place had been discovered by the 
farmer’s herd-boy, and it was from this 
point that “ Bredell ”’ took up the hunt. 

Following the spoor with extraordinary 
rapidity, he reached, after a long run, the 
bottom of a k/oof, along which he travelled 
with great speed, scrambling over rocks and 
boulders at a pace that kept his attendants 
on the run, The spoor led to a very narrow 
footpath that ascended the mountain-side. 
On pressed the dog, in untiring pursuit, 
nosing along in a manner that left no doubt 
in the minds of the police detectives that the 
dog was sure of his ground. 


. value of their work is incalculable. 
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Finally ‘‘ Old Bredell”’ arrived at a 
cave, in the heart of very wild country, and 
here the thief was found, with the .skin 
of the stolen goat in his possession ! This was 
one of ‘Old Bredell's’’ most successful cases. 

The tracking-dogs of the Union are 
stationed at various police-posts, and at the 
present time are almost incessantly occupied. 
For long periods they get little rest, but the 
They 
have to be closely guarded, for the thieves 
regard them with such fear and hatred that, 
given an opportunity, they would cheerfull: 
Kill the lot or then y - cf 

Very often, apart from country cases, 
the animals are used for town work. Ina 
recent instance, “ Bredell ” was ‘ set? to a 
pocket-knife which had been left on the floor 
of an office that had been burgled, entrance 
being effected through a window. After 
nosing about the office, where two safes had 
been the objective of the visit, the dog ran to 
the window-sill and jumped out, following a 
trail that led to a sea-wall, along which he 
moved, 

The track brought him on to a jetty, 
and along this 
he scented for a 
considerable dis- 
tance, when he 
either slipped 
or jumped into 
the water. When 
brought back 
to land he sat 
down upon the 
jetty and gazed 
anxiously at the 
water below. 
He carried the 
trail no farther, 
but tried hard to 
indicate to his 
master, in his 
canine way, that 
his quarry had 
taken to the sea. 
Some days after- 
wards, a man 
who had been em- 
ployed on one of 
the fishing boats 
in the harbour 
was arrested wearing a pair of trousers that 
had been stolen from the office ! 

The police-dogs, needless to say, are 
trained to the highest point of efficiency, and 
the officers incharge of them are constantly 
improving their methods and beating their 
own records. ‘‘ Old Bredell ’”’ has now served 
nearly ten years, and will shortly retire from 
the service to enjoy a well-earned rest, but the 
authorities are confident that the young entry 
will do equally well. So keenly interested are 
the farmers in the police-dogs that many of 
them are anxious to obtain similar animals 
for their own use. 


Hight 
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in the Dark : 


some lights, Mr. Gale 


psa eet ated AND SET DOWN BY slehed up sparrow 
exciting ever | iron platform to in- 
Senet te DS MCMILLAN ‘ett, toy 
relates what hap- feet in the air, on a 


of South Metro- 
politan Gas Com y, at Vauxhall, only a short 


Seeing a stranger tampering with 


and dawn had not yet come. A blanket 

of darkness lay over the riverside, 

broken only by a dull glare from the 
Vauxhall Gasworks, carrying on the never- 
ending task of manufacturing gas for the 
populous surrounding 
area. 

Six of the lights that 
flared amidst the bustling 
scene of activity stood 
out conspicuously. 
Illuminated by gas, they 
were placed along the top 
of a row of giant coke- 
hoppers that backed on 
tothe River Thames. The 
purpose of these lights is 
to enable the attendants 
to supervise the 
machine! which, by 
means of a continuous 
chain of buckets, hauls 
up the coke from the 
retorts and deposits it in 
graded sizes in the 
hoppers beneath. 

I was walking from 
the coke-hold to Number 
One house when suddenly 
I heard a shout. 

“Look! He’s putting 
the lights out!” 

One of the men was 
calling to me, and in the 
semi- darkness I saw 
him pointing upwards. 


[ was about four o’clock in the morning, 


Mlustrated by CONRAD LEIGH 


frail bridge only two 
feet wide, he suddenly 
found himself engaged in a battle for life with 
a maniac armed with an iron bar! 


Already I had noticed that the yard 
seemed darker than usual, and I hurried 
towards the man to discover what the 
trouble was. 

Peering upwards, following the direction 
cf his pointing finger, I perceived an unusual 
spectacle. A narrow iron 

assage -way, suspended 

igh in the air, runs 
along just above the 
machinery on top of the 
hoppers. tailed in on one 
side. At its narrowest 
point this passage, or 
bridge — to describe it 
more correctly—is about 
two feet wide; at its 
broadest the dimensions 
are perhaps a foot or so 
more. 

To reach this bridge 
the machine attendant 
mounts a ladder and, by 
walking along the narrow 
footway, can supervise 
the running of the plant. 
From the bridge, more- 
over, the superintendent 
can reach the lights, each 
of which is operated by 

an ordinary chain-pull. 
I_ noticed at once 

that all the lights except 

one had been ex- 


Gee) tinguished. Dim though 
(Photepress, the gleam from the 
remaining jet was, I 
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could see a figure up on the bridge 
behaving in a distinctly odd manner. He 
held a long iron bar in his hands, and was 
dancing about like a lunatic. 

“Who is it ?’’ asked in astonishment. 

“T don't know,” replied the workman. 
“ Never seen him before.” 

Suddenly, as 1 watched, the intruder 
deliberately procecded to extinguish the last 
remaining light. Then I found my voice. 

“Leave those lights alone and come 
down!’’ I shouted through my cupped hands. 

The man paused, turned round, and 
looked down at me. Then, in tones of mingled 
surprise and indignation, he yelled back :— 

“It's not two o'clock |” ” 

_.' The fellow’s wrong in the head,” 
exclaimed one of the, men who had now 
joined me. His conclusion certainly seemed 
justified, but I-dict not stop to debate the 
point. My immediate concern was for the 
machinery, which was-still running. 

“‘ Stop the plant at once!’’ I shouted. 
Then I made a’. bound for the ladder in order 
to get to close quarters with this odd meddiler. 
The ladder is in two sections; there is a 
small platform in the middle, and the second 
and higher portion ends in a different 
Cirection from the lower. The top of the 
ladder brings one immediately on to the 
pridge. Ee ek 
~_ While I was clambering upwards as fast 
as I could, the machinery was stopped, and 
simultaneously the stranger up aloft ap: 
peared to become aware of my approach. 
He retreated to the far end of the bridge— 
thé narrowest part—and there awaited my 
coming. 

When I had completed the ascent I 
was somewhat bewildered, for, owing to the 
extinguishing of the lights, the place was in 
darkness. From long familiarity, however, 
1 was able to find my way to the first lamp. 
I turned it full on, and forthwith its welcome 
light flared over the bridge, revealing the 
position the intruder had taken up, where 
he remained motionless. Calling to him, I 
began to advance. 

To understand just what followed it is 
necessary to give some explanation of the 
atrangement and working of the hoppers. 
On both sides of the hoppers are retort- 
houses and coke-holds, from which the coke 
is hauled by two continuous chains of 
buckets, working in opposite directions. 

These buckets run along the top of the 
hoppers and then descend on cither side 
into a “shoe,” at the bottom of which they 
are filled with coke. The right-hand ‘‘ shoe,” 
with its little windowed box right at the 
top, can be seen in the illustration. The 
stranger had retreated along the bridge as 
far as this “ shoe,"” and now stood waiting 
for me with his back to it. 

The tact that he had taken up this 
particular position probably saved my life. 
Wt he had remained, for example, half way 


along the bridge he would have had fuil 
freedom to swing his iron bar sideways, 
which would have given me less chance of 
avoiding its blows. At the spot where he 
now stood, however, he had on his left-hand 
side the iron railings and, on the other, a 
revolving “‘ worm,” 

Consequently the only direction in 
which he could wield his weapon—it turned 
out to be what is known as a “ bar-hook ”’ 
—was up and down. And even then he could 
not take it far back over his head, owing to 
the ‘ shoe ’’ at his back. 

In the half-light I could now sce that the 
intruder appeared to be a young man of 
about twenty. He was of medium height, 
thich-set and powerful-looking. He was 
hatless, coatless, and collarless; his hair 
hung down over his eyes, and altogether he 
appeared a very ugly customer. , . 

As for myself, though I'am fifty-eight 
years old, I was just about as tough as years 
of hard manual labour could make me. 
Moreover, at one time in my life I had gone 
in for self-defence, and knew -quite a few 
things about the art. Although nearly forty 
years separated us in age, therefore, the 
chances seemed to me almost equal—except 
for that iron bar ! 

As I drew nearer I noticed a strange 
glitter in ‘the man’s eyes—the light of 
madness, I ‘suppose—and  he- shouted 
imprecations, alternated with muttering and 
gesticulation. _ Most of his remarks were 
absolutcly senseless.. “1914!” he cried, 
and then “1922!” after which he swung 
the bar-hook menacingly. . 

He repeated these words several times ; 
then, raising the bar above his head, he 
made a sudden wicked lunge at me. I had 
been expecting something like this, and was 
advancing very warily, but the attack was 
so quick and determined that I only just 
had time to spring back. The bar missed 
my head by a matter of inches, otherwise 
my skull would have been cracked like an 
eggshell ! 

The lunatic—I now felt sure he was 
insane—was swinging his ugly weapon aloft 
for a second onslaught when I jumped 
in and closed with him. Gripping him 
round the waist, I brought his arms to his 
side and pinned them there. I held him 
in what is known as the ‘ Cumberland 
grip,” my hands (not my fingers) interlocked 
behind his back. I nearly had to break 
his arms before I could make him drop 


_the iron, but finally, with an angry squeal, 


he let go of it. 

I had often heard the phrase ‘ the 
strength of a madman,” but not till that 
moment did I experience the terrible 
reality of it. My adversary, as I speedily 
discovered, had maniacal strength in double 
portion! This way and that we swayed 
on the narrow ledge, and all the while he 
snarled like the wild beast he had become. 
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“ Raising the bar above his head, he made a sudden wicked lunge at me.” 


Finding his arms useless, his frenzy 
grew momentarily worse. First he used 
his feet, trying hard to kick my legs from 
under me; then, like a mad dog, he bit 
Savagely at my face and head, resorting 


to every foul device he could think of to 
get the better of me. 


“ror1g! 1922!" he shrieked, again 
and again. 


I realized, of course, that I was in a 
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mighty tight corner, but I tried hard to 
keep calm. “It’s either him or me,” I 
kept telling myself. ‘If he wins, it means 
the end for me.” 

All the time we wrestled there I had 
in mind an obvious danger. Although 
deprived of his iron bar, my adversary 
could still, if he got the chance, wreak his 
insane vengeance upon me in a particularly 
effective manner. 1f he once got me down 
on my back it would be a simple matter 
for him to roll me through the open space 
in the railings and send me hurtling to the 
ground more than forty feet below, where 
I should probably be either killed outright 
or fatally injured. 

To my horror, it soon became apparent 
that the man had grasped this possibility. 
Finding that the railings were too high 
toenable him to throw me over them, he con- 
centrated all his strength on tripping me up. 

And so, in the gloom, we struggled 
there in a fight which, so far as 1 was 
concerned, I knew to be a life-and-death one. 

“Let go!’ he panted, between his 
snarls. ‘‘ Give me a chance !”” 

But I clenched my teeth and hung on; 
one does not trust a tiger ! 

Unexpectedly he lowered his head and, 
using it like a battering-ram, lunged at 
my face. My jaw seemed to crack. For 
a moment it felt as if it was broken, but 
I realized that one of my teeth had gone. 
Moving his head the other way, the madman 
butted at me again. Crack! Another tooth 
went! The pain was pretty bad; but 
still I hung on, Even if he knocked every 
molar out of my head, I determined I would 
keep that grip on him. 

At this juncture I shouted for help; 
T hadn't had much breath to spare hitherto. 
Three or four of my fellow-workmen were 
standing below, and I don’t suppose that 
up to this moment they were fully aware 
of what was happening; they could not 
see us distinctly owing to the distance 
from the single gleam of light. As soon 
as 1 yelled, however, they hurried to the 
ladders and started to climb to my aid. 

The sound of the shout scemed to 
infuriate the madman. I had been dodging 
my head about so that he could not butt 
me again, but suddenly, with a vicious 
snarl, he bit at me, and I experienced a 
stabbing pain in the temple. He had torn 
the skin with his teeth! Again and again 
he bit me, until I could have moaned with 
agony. But still I clung grimly on ;_ to let 
go my hold, I felt convinced, meant death. 

For a few minutes more we fought 
on in this nightmare fashion; and now 
I realized that my strength was beginning 
to ebb. Something like despair assailed 
me, particularly as my insane opponent 
appeared to be quite undistresscd) by his 
exertions. Indeed, if anything, his attacks 
were becoming more vigorous ! 


Again I called to my mates, and they 
answered me from somewhere close by. 
To me it seemed an age, but it could have 
been only a moment or two before the 
first of them was at my back. This brought 
me fresh strength. I made one final ¢fttort 
and, by exerting every atom of reserve 
energy and utilizing my knowledge of 
wrestling, I succeeded in throwing my 
opponent, 

And now, if the fight had taken place 
under ordinary conditions, the assistance 
of the other workmen would have forthwith 
finished the affair. It was not so, however, 
in this case. For the moment my mates 
were practically helpless to aid me, for 
the bridge was too narrow to enable them 
to get at the madman, who was now kicking 
and biting worse than ever. There was 
only one way to reach him, and that was 
by squeezing past the pair of us and 
tackling my opponent from the rear. 

This task one of them proceeded to 
attempt. It was no easy job, for a push 
from either of us, as we struggled blindly 
for supremacy, might have sent him crashing 
to his death or crushed him against the 
“worm.” I tried hard to make way for 
him by dragging my writhing, snarling 
adversary a little to one side. At last I 
succecded in making an opening wide 
enough to allow my mate to squeeze through, 
and at once he got a grip on the lunatic. 

Our immediate task now was to get 
the intruder to a wider part of the bridge, 
where we should have sufficient elbow-room 
to tie him up. Accordingly, spite of his 
struggles, we pulled him to his feet and 
dragged him along. We had to exercise 
great caution, for, in his frenzied efforts, 
he might easily have sent the lot of us 
tumbling into the mass of open machinery 
below or smashing through the railings. 

“You're robbing me!” he screamed, as 
we pushed and pulled at him. ‘* You can’t 
rob me! I’ve got no money!” 

“Keep quiet !”’ we told him. “ We’re 
not going to harm you!” 

“ You're trying to rob me ! ” he shouted 
again. 

After hauling him some twenty to 

twenty-five yards we agreed we had enough 
room to tic him up. First we threw hinr 
down on his face and bound his arms to his 
sides with our belts. Meanwhile, one of 
the others had descended the ladders to 
get a stretcher of some kind and also to 
summon the police. 
We held our struggling captive down 
until the stretcher arrived, and then 
proceeded to rope him to it, for directly 
we fastencd the stretcher straps he broke 
them with savage jerks of his knees. 

At last, to our vast relief, we had him 
safely secured. There was no fear of his 
doing further damage either to life or 
limb, or, for that matter, to the machinery. 


But our task was not yet over; we had 
still to get him down to the ground. It 
was a comparatively easy matter to drag 
him along the passage toward the ladder, 
but when we reached this point it became 
obvious that we could not carry him down ; 
the ladder was too steep and narrow. 
Thereupon more ropes were secured 
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he took to get into the works was a mcst 
perilous one. He chose what is probably 
the only point at which one could scale 
the high outer wall. There are some small 
shelters at one corner, within easy access of 
theroad. The intruder had climbed these and 
must then have made a spring of nearly 
seven feet before he got astride the coping 


and attached to the stretcher, and we To negotiate the hazardous trail be- 
lowered our captive “tween the wall and th: 
dows by degrees. The: 2 2808 28 Pr -- 4 hoppers the madman 
made was. then ‘STRUGGLE WITH LUNATIC. had to perform acro 

nded over to the batics of no mean 
police, and for ne ‘Brave Mao Who Overpowered. order. Even men who 
rst time for abou ; orm, . { knew the buildings 
half an hour I wasable } Him oF 18in. Platt would not care fA 


to breathe freely ! 


A-man’s str 
Not till then did 7 18 


platform only 1 


1 fully realize how ‘called at the Westminster P. 
narrow my escape had _[to-day, when Mr. Boyd, 
been. 


“‘all to pieces”; I felt 
a positive wreck. My 


gle with s lunatic on a/ 
inches wide and 40 feet; 
above some moving machinery was re-! 


My nerves were presented a cheque for £15 and F 
amed certificate of the Carnegie ra, Leaving the top 
Fund to Joseph Gale, of Stockwell-road, 


undertake the same 
task even in daylight, 
yet this maniac tackled 
the task in the black 
of night ! 


the nies 
magistrate, ! 
ea the. 


of the wall, his course 


phy, sical injuries, 
luckily, were not so 
bad as they might have 
been, considering the 
maniac’s violence. I 
had lost two teeth, ana 
both my forehead and 
temple were bed'y corn, 
and pained me ex- 
ceedingly, but I soon 
received attention at 
the works’ dressing- 
station. 

By this time the 
ambulance had arrived 
for our unruly captive. 
He was duly taken 
away—and I wept no 


8. Wes for conspicnous bravery. 

Mr. Boyd said that Gale, a foreman| | 
employed by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. st Vauxhall, was told that a 
strange man had- been een on. the piat- 
form forning off the li he lighte 
; Gale ol ladder and closed 


with the urbe cine certified 88 ine, 
aarie. 


on the platform, an 
was grave danger that Gale would 
thrown into the machinery below.| 
However, he held the madman until 
other help came, | 
:_ "© A very brave act,’ commented Mr.; 
[| Boyd, making the presentation. ‘} 


lay up one side of a 
steep roof. Once he 
had reached the top 
and started the descent 
on the other side, one 
false step would have 
sent him sliding down 
fifty feet to the ground, 
for there is no support 
whatever. 

After passing over 
the roof, the intrepid 
adventurer must have 
clambered up to a 
little door in the 
““ shoe’ and forced his 
way through, emerging 
eventually upon the 
bridge where the fight 


learned after- 
wards that his name 
I went tothe 


bitter tears at his A cutting from the London Daily Mirror 

going! referring to the presentation made to took place. 
So much for the Mr. e. 1 

actual encounter on 

the bridge. Now let us consider other was William Collins, of Epsom. 


aspects of the affair—background details 
which add to the amazing nature of the 
maniac’s escapade. 

The first question we asked ourselves 
was: How had he gained access to the 
works ? Strangers are not allowed through 
the gate, and to climb the towering walls 
appeared to be beyond the powers of any 
unaided individual. Yet this insane youth 
had undoubtedly made his entrance by the 
latter route. Investigation soon showed 
his trail and revealed that he had arrived 
at the works wearing a bowler hat, jacket, 
and overcoat, all of which he had discarded 
and thrown to the ground when he began 
his wild exploit. 

This youth, with his deranged brain, 
did that which few men in their senses 
would be abie to accomplish, for the course 


police-station to inquire about him, but was 
told he had been quite uninjured. After 
being examined by mental specialists he had 
been sent to an asylum in his native town. 

When the reaction set in I felt the 
effects of my encounter rather badly, and 
the Company accordingly sent me to their 
convalescent home in Norfolk, where I 
stayed for some weeks until I was fit again. 
The Directors made me a special grant, and 
the same was done by the Carnegie Hero 
Fund, which also presented me with a 
framed certificate. 

Now that I am back at work again 
I pass the hoppers scores of time every 
dav or night, and sometimes 1 find myselt 
looking up at them with a shiver, realizing 
what a narrow escape I had in that tussle 
in the darkness. 
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THIS MONTH’S BUDGET. 


INCE we first started publishing “Sequels” to 
Wipe Wor_p stories so many have come to light, 
and our readers have taken such an interest in 
drawing our attention to them, that it really 

looks as though in future no issue of the Magazine will 
be complete without a selection. This month we are 
able to lay before you a Particularly good budget, 
hailing from all parts of the globe, and constituting 
most effective ammunition for the discomfiture of arm- 
chair sceptics. 

“FIGHTING THE 

DINGO.” 


Our first cutting is 
from the London Daily 
Mail, and concerns the 
ravages of the Australian 
dingo, or wild dog. It 
will be remembered that 
our issues for March-April, 
1926, contained a_ verv 
striking article entitled 
“Fighting the Dingo,” 
which pointed out what a 
deadly menace these four- 
footed marauders have 
become. _ It is interesting 
to note that according to 
the investigations of Mr. 
le Soeuf, the Government 
Zoologist, the rabbit—the 
curse of Australia —is 
responsible for the spread 
of the dingo plague, as it 
provides the migrating 
dogs with unlimited and 
easily-procured food, 


“LOCKED IN A FREEZ- 
ING CHAMBER.” 


The next item is not 
only a Sequel, but supplies 
dingo} @ Strange coincidence as 
Sane ome etorene of the) well. It is taken from the 

dogs with almost saiunied and|| astern Province Herald, 
PTE Sinety of cobes icoutaoad of Port Elizabeth, South 

to leave tis breeding hovots in} Africa, and records the 
eco tae es y| trying experience that be- 
h fella man who was acci- 
dentally shut up in a 
cold-storage chamber. Our 


an eo) ae | 
Manager’s Terrible Ordeal 
RESCUED WHEN ON POINT oO 
COLLAPSE 


th es 


\Reuter’s Special to “E.P, Heroid.”) 
< } 


3 
ia 
{ 


CAPETOWN, Thursday, _ 

The manager of the lo¢al © Fr 
Marketing Agency, Mr. Mathys Laub-| 
ser, was the victim of a terrible ordeal} 
ut the beginning of the week, details, 
of which have just come to light. | 
It appears that on Monday after-| 
noon Mr. Loubser was in® the coat, 


arrived these worknien left the cham. 
ber, which they lucked, and swit 
off the lights, not knowing that Mz. 
Loubser was still in the chamber. H 
Tho first intimation that Mr. Lou» 
ser had of his’ terrible position was 
when the lights were switched off and. 
he was left in pitch black darkness. 
Fortunately he kept his presence of) 
mind and immediately proceeded to! 
‘grope his way round the wall to tne. 
}doors of the chamber, but in so dojiag, 
jhe stumbled several times uver obI 
jects on the floor and sustained cuts! 
and bruises. { 
Having found the door he endeay-; 
ourel to attract the attention of those: 
outside, but the mature of the con-| 
Struction of the ¢chamber; with ats) 
cork linings and insulating material,} 
smothered his efforts. Just when tae, 
unfortunate man wus on the verge of) 
collapse as the result of the extreme! 
cold, Mr. Van Zyl, the cold storage) 
engineer, opened the door above for} 
inspection purposes. Mr. Loubser 00} 
attracted his attention, and the doo™, 
was opened and Mr. -Loubser wes dis-! 
covered on the flocr in a state of ex- 
haustion and shivering in every imb.} 
The strain of the ordeal shatterod, 


Mr, Loubser’s nerves, and he was wi 
‘der medical care for several days. 


Seay 


readers will recall that we published an 
account of an identical accident at the same 
works in our issue for April-May, 1922. 


“ AZIZUN, THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Writing from Lahore, India, Captain 
H. E. Eve, of the Mule Transport Depot, 
sends us some very interesting comments 
upon General MacMunn’s story of the ‘‘ frog 
girl.”’ He says :— 

‘A few months ago you published an 
account of an Indian girl who, bending 
backwards, submerged her head in a water- 
filled hole in the ground into which a ring 
had been dropped and retrieved it with 
her teeth. This afternoon I witnessed an 
elaboration of this same trick, done by a 
girl of the Bilgi Troupe, of Bharatpur State. 
The hole was dug on the parade ground of 
the unit which I command and a piece of 
wire anda bead dropped into it. The girl 
kept her head under water for about two 
minutes, during which time she did con- 
tortions with her feet, her hands supporting 
the body from the edge of the hole. When 
she withdrew her head the wire was through 
her nose and the bead on the wire! I 
examined both before they were dropped 
into the water and stood within a yard of 
her the whole time. Bilgi, the woman who 
runs the troupe, told me afterwards that 


Fur Trapper, Hanging Y 
; Head Down Over Cliff, 
Chops Himself Free 


‘ i 
ciated Press, - 
. W. 8S LAKE, B. Cy, May 
'6.—-How. he chopped himself loose | 


when his right foot became entan- 
gled in a root near the bottom of 
‘a 150-foot fall over a precipice in 
& wilderness sixty miles north of 
Quesnel, B, C., was told here on}. 
Wednesday by Bert Mansfield, a 
tar trapper. : 

A‘searching party two weeks ago 
found Mansfield in his cabin sev- 
eral miles‘from where he was in--| 
jured Deo. 28, Wea nearly four 
months the trapper, with only a 
08 for a companto m, had nursed 
a badly cut an and dislocated 
shoulder. eres 

M jeld said he fell over the 
Cliff while trying to obtain a 
mountain goat he had shot. His 
foot caught in the root, and, hang- 
ing. head downward, Mansfield 
took an ax from a bag which he 
-carried and freed himself. He is 
here on his way -to Vancouver for 
medical attention. a? 
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yy " 
“ADMIRALTY 
(Before ‘the Mylef Juasiée.) 

ABANDONED IN SYDNEY 

‘ HARBOR... c- 
SALE OF A SHIP. é 
Mort's Dock-~and Engineering Co.,] 
Ltda, sued the ship Robert R. Hind, an 
American vessel, which had heen aban- | 
doned in Sydney Harbor in July, 1924, 
to recover £609 88 11d “alleged to be 
due for docking and general repairs to; 
the vessel... The claimants’ case was 
that the ship came into their hands in 
June, 1924, for repairs; that’ the re- 
pairs had been effected and accounts 
rendered to the representatives of the 
owners: and that no payments had 
been made. The ship had been sold 
on Tuesday last, under an order of 
the Court, and realised only £65. H 
Stantan William Spain,’ Marshal of; 
the Court, said ‘the vessel had been| 
aold under his supervigion. There wad j 
avery gmal!l attendance at the sale, 
and the bidding was not spirited. The\ 
ship had been in the harbor since. 1934. . 
The master left it. and the crew was! 
paid off. The ship was, therefore, left : 
in the hands of the company, with her 
sails bent, and no one on board. Beach- 
combers and boys had indulged-in loot- 
ing the vessel, and it was qeqidea to 
sell it by auction. . eS, 
The Chief Justice found in favor of 
the company for the amount claimed,. 
and costs were given against the de- 
fendant ship. y 2 
Mr, Evans (instructed by Messrs. 
‘Minter, Simpson, and Co.) represented 
the claimants. There was no aps, 
pearance for the ship. 3 


not one in twenty expert Indian contortionists 
can do this trick. The wire and bead are 
located with the nose; the bead is then 
guided on to the wire, and the wire worked 
through the nose, by skilful manipulation of 
the tongue and lips. Personally I think it is 
the best trick I have ever seen out here, and 
I have seen many. If you care to publish 
this I certify that ali I have stated is 
perfectly true.” 


“PAYING THE PRICE.” 


Yet another striking ‘ Sequel’ to 
“ Paying the Price’ reaches us from Canada. 
The cutting, as will be seen, sets forth the 
terrible predicament in which a_ solitary 
trapper named Mansfield found himself 
while hunting in the British Columbia 
wilderness. Had he not been able to free 
himself his fate might have remained a 
mystery for years, . 
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RAMROD THROUGH HEAD 
Mim. Dies 26 Years Alterwards—Case 
That Baffled Leading Doctors 
4 The remarkable exte of a Boy being shot 
j{ through the head with s ramrod and surviving 
is recalled by the death of Arthur Boadcs, an 
inmi of Spalding Infirmary, who was found 
dead jh ‘bed on Saturday. + . 
In, Juls, 1898, when fifteen years of, agé, 
Boades was staring birds for a farmer. As he 
was raruming down a charge of powder-in ure 
gun, with which ‘he was provided, the gun weut 
off. * ; 


The ranvrod entered Boades's forehead nd 
passed out of the top of his head, being found 
With, the Loy’s cap some distance bff.” f 
4"Boadea .guontua'ly recovered, and the ease 
excited ao" much interest in the medical pro- | g 
feasion that Jeading doctors personally invear. 
gated it bdfore they wonld be convinced that 
such thing was possibl . pa 


aad 


“THE LONGEST VOYAGE ON RECORD.” 


Our March-April number contained a 
remarkable story, by a correspondent of 
Lloyd's List, describing the ‘‘ longest voyage 
on record '’—the extraordinary history of the 
barque Maria Madre, which has lain for years 
in a South American river, rotting away at 
her moorings and enmeshed in a legal tangle 
that seems likely to last longer than the 
vessel herself, All the way from New South 
Wales, in the form of a prosaic law-report, 
comes a hint of another similar case—a ship 
that lay abandoned for years in Sydney 
Harbour and was finally sold for sixty-five 
pounds. One would like to know the full 
story of the Robert R. Hind. 


“SHOT THROUGH THE HEAD 
WITH A RAMROD.” 


Some of our readers, evidently, have 
very long memories. In_ sending the 
attached cutting from the London Daily 
Mirror of May 31st, Mr. S. Birt writes :— 
“You will remember that an interesting 
.account of this case appeared in THE WIDE 
Wor tp for Feb., 1899, twenty-seven years 
ago, and I am accordingly forwarding the 
‘Sequel.’ ’’ We reproduce with the para- 
giaph the portrait of the lad which originally 
appeared with the story. 


“FIRE-WALKING IN NATAL.” 


From time to time we have published 
accounts of various native “‘ fire-walking ” 
ceremonies, the latest being of a Fijian 
festival of this kind. Writing from Durban, 
Natal, a reader sends us the annexed extract 
from the Natal Mercury, relating to a “ fire- 
walking ” in an Indian mosque at Maritz- 
burg. 

He says: “ We have practically the 
same thing out here as the Fiji ceremony 
you describe. At Easter-time domiciled 
Indians, who have previously worked them- 
selves up to a high pitch of excitement, 
walk barefooted through red-hot coals. As 
their frenzy grows, some of them throw 
themselves down and roll among the live 
coals, while others actually gather the red- 
hot pieces in their hands and strew them over 
their bodies. I have personally witnessed 
some of these very interesting ceremonies, 
and though I cannot state for a certainty that 


4 annual fire-walking ceremony’ at. the new 
Temple off Miriamman, at the corner of 
Longmarket Street and William Street, 
Maritzbyirg. The irlitial ceremony will 
commerice in the early morning, when de- 
votees, who had taken the vow of walking 
through - the fire, will devote the 
whole of the morning in prayers. A 
procession will thereafter be formed 
and proceed to the Temple, accompanied 
by music, ‘and at about 4 p.m, the cere- | 
mony, of walking through a bed of fire 
measuring 12 feet in width and 30 feet in 
length will take place. As usual,a large 
concourse of people is anticipated, 
—_—._— 


ee oe 


the participants suffer no ill-effects after- 
wards, I can say that no burning or other 
injury is apparent at the time.” 


THY San 
Be crs 
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Tools FREE 


=: 


of ANY Extra Charge 


Also a Drafting Table 
Act NOW! 


Yours 


Every industry in this country is using 
draftsmen in droves! In twenty-five 


SA 
for the Asking ! 


Conditions except to Reply 
Promptly. This offer Open 


to All who Speak Up NOW ! 


I need YOU with 100 firms BEGGING 


ME to send them more DRAFTSMEN. 
Many offer to take BEGINNERS, 
Graduates can start at $90 and $100! GET BUSY! 


I'll teach you draftsmanship by practical 
methods that make a man ez 
finish the whole course 


This is NOT a 
“Student’s’’ Outfit but 
an Imported Set of Pro- 
fessional Drafting In- 
struments, a Chief's 
Drafting Table, and 
Standard Supplies. 


That’sChief Draftsman 
Dobe’s answer to ‘Can 
1Succeedin Drafting?” 


YES! 


Does Dobe really turn 
out practical draftsmen 
in a few months? 


YES! 


Is there always such a 
big call for men who 
can draft as Want Ads 


at $50 a WEEK. 


ly and quickly 


Luse modern methods; 


years, I’ve never been so hard-pushed 
to turn out enough new men. In fact, it’s the 
shortage that brings you this wide-open offer 
of all snstruments—a real drafting table—full 
working outfil—complete, standard supplies— 
even paper and pencils’ and ink! No extra 
charge for any of them. That's how I hope to 
get the required men in record time 

Drafting isthe field for any man who wantsto 
get somewhere. For men who want tobe heard 
from. Want work that counts, and pay that 
makes working worth while and life worth living. 


I employ every short-cut; but I leave nothing 
out that you have to know to earn $3500 to 
$10,000 a year as a practical draftsman. 

LEARN AT HOME but on the same kind 
of actual drafting room jobs we assign you from 
our own drafting rooms. It isn't hard to do. 
Drafting, isn’t “‘drawing.’” You don't need 
ent.” If youare interested and can read and 
write, I guarantee to make you a good drafts- 
man, (Dobe-trained men are draftsmen and 
chiefs in big concerns all over the country— 
and many have made good abroad.) 


in the newspapers show 
at the present time? 


YES! 


Do I actually get all 
instruments and sup- 
plies without one dol- 
lar’s extra cost? 


This Opportunity Doesn’t Call for Cash, so Don't 


Pass It Up for Lack of Ready Money 


Please don’t beat yourself by thinking of your 


finances at this time! It isn’t money I want now— 
it’s men. You, if you mean business. What I am after is your 
application. Once I get that, you'll get action. I'll have 
ready to draft for important pay—in any engineering or indus- 
trial line you like—before you know it. get my proposition 
in front of you this week! ‘Then, if you do enroll, you're in line 
for my free outfit offer. 

WELL PAID JOBS are soon sighted by men under Dobe 
training! They get offera before they’re through. Are often 
spoken for months ahead of graduation. And I have students 
from 17 years of age to 51 at nt time! So: first of all. and 
right now, send this coupon for my new free book Successful 
Draftsmanship; fully illustrated; explains everything. 


YES! 


REE TOOLS COUPO 


| CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
1951 Lawrence Ave., Div. 14.59, Chicago 


Send me free and postpaid Successful Draftsmanship Book 
| and material telling all about your home course, terms, ctc. | 


1 Nome.. 


Address 


Age... (eens | 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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“MAZULLA DREW HIS REVOLVER AND, BECKONING AND SHOUTING AS 
THOUGH TO LEGIONS BEHIND HIM, RUSHED TO THE ATTACK.” 


(SEE PAGE 89.) 
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NW MAZULLA 2 


AND HIS SAHIB 


Mejor fH Malyon 


Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


Mazulla and his Sahib met as mere youngsters—Mazulla a Pathan from the North-West 


Frontier, the Sahib a subaltern commencing his 


Army career in India. Mazulla became the 


Sahib’s orderly, and there speedily sprang up between master and man a comradeship which 


has deepened and stre 


‘ough the years. 
adventures in India and elsewhere—a most interesting and inspiring record. 


Here is the moving stary as ther 
certi! t 


the incidents related are absolutely true in every detail,” writes the Author. 


I 


EARLY forty years ago, in a village 

on the North-West Frontier of 

India, a small Pathan entered 

a questionable world. He was of 

the Yusufzai tribe, of the clan of the Utman 

Khel. Mazulla Khan they called him— 

‘“‘The Exalted of God.’’ His father died 

a few years after, leaving the little son to 

grow up among the other lads of his age, 

and to wage in their company unending 

mimic warfare, for battle is in the Pathan 
blood. 

At eighteen years of age, taking with 
him, as the custom then was, money to 
purchase his own horse and arms, Mazulla 
joined a regiment of Frontier Cavalry. 

ut discipline irked. After a while, at his 
own request, he ‘‘ cut his name,’’ and set 
out to join an elder brother—himself a 
pensioned cavalry-man—who was manag- 
ing a racing-stable for the Adjutant of 
a British regiment. 

And so Mazulla came to Rawalpindi. 

Likewise, some forty years ago, an 
undistinguished infant was born in Europe. 
The child grew up. learnt enough to realize 
its own abysmal ignorance, entered the 
Army, and in due course was gazetted to 
a regiment in India. The newcomer’s 
name is of no particular interest. We will 
call him Foolan Sahib. 

From Bombay the train brought him, 
too, to Rawalpindi. 

The arrival of Foolan Sahib was not 
spectacular. The Adjutant met him in 
a dog-cart and drove him briskly barrack- 
wards. On the way the Adjutant inquired 


Vou. tvit.—7. 


what games he played. Foolan Sahib, 
fired with martial zeal, felt vaguely dis- 
appointed; he had expected that the 
other’s earliest solicitude would concern 
his attainments in strategy. As can be 
imagined, Foolan Sahib had much to learn. 

The Adjutant most kindly lodged the 
newcomer in his own quarters for the night, 
one of the reasons for so doing being that 
no bearer (servant) could be found for 
Foolan Sahib. Mazulla had volunteered 
to bridge the gap till one was forthcoming, 
though he was inno wise of the bearer class, 
and wholly unacquainted with the work. 

And so Mazulla and Foolan Sahib 
met—the beginning, under Providence, 
of a long association. 

The two horn-curls on each temple, 
the single gold earring in the left ear, at 
first gave the Sahib an irrepressible desire 
to smile. But from the first—being of 
similar age and, perhaps, of similar tempera- 
ment—each took to the other. 

The next night the Sahib was con- 
signed to a tent. This was unfortunate. 
Influenza had broken out on the ship 
before its arrival at Bombay, and by this 
time Foolan was deprived of speech, smell, 
taste, hearing, and could only see in- 
termittently. It freezes o’ night at the 
West Ridge Barracks in March, and a 
tent is chilly. But there was Mazulla! 
Always cheery, and oblivious of the fact 
that neither knew a word of the other's 
language, he was invaluable, and nursed 
the Sahib like a mother. 

Ere long a professional bearer was 
found and sent round by the Adjutant, 
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but received scant welcome. Mazulla was 
sounded as to staying. As he raised no 
obstacle beyond stipulating that his status 
should be that of orderly, he and the Sahib 
adopted each other from that day forward, 
and the professional bearer went his way. 

At this juncture a Munshi supervened 
—a ripe scholar in Oriental tongues. Under 
his capable guidance the language of signs, 
hitherto the sole means of communication 
between the Sahib and Mazulla, gradually 
gave place to Hindustani. 

It was at this time that Mazulla had 
a bad touch of fever. Rumours of war 
were in the air; the Mohmand tribes had 
attacked a frontier fort near Peshawar. 
The orders for mobilization came one night 
during mess. Next morning there was a 
chaos of packing. Mazulla, looking like 
a ghost, gamely struggled from his bed to 
help. His work done, he managed to 
go a few steps down the garden before 
falling unconscious under a_ tree. The 
Munshi, kindly soul, packed him into 
a vehicle and took him home, promising 
the Sahib to look after him until recovery. 


MAZULLA FOLLOWS THE TRAIL. 


Next morning the regiment entrained. 
No one knew their destination, but it was 
thought to be Peshawar. Great was every- 
one’s disgust when they received orders 
to detrain half-way, at Nowshera. For 
several anxious days the regiment lay 
there. The junior subalterns, the Sahib 
among them, were billeted in an ancient 
bungalow, whose thatched roof harboured 
scorpions and an occasional snake. 

On the fourth day they were sitting 
together on the veranda, cursing the delay 
and the daily increasing heat, when a figure 
staggered into view. It was Mazulla— 
pale, emaciated, unshaven 

He explained, simply enough, that he 
did not desire that the Sahib should go on 
service alone. Accordingly, as soon as the 
fever had more or less left him, he got into 
the train, and, being unaware of the 
regiment’s destination, inquired from station 
to station until he reached Nowshcra. 

Needless to say, means were soon 
found to make him” comfortable, and in 
a day or two he was practically himself 
again. Then it was Foolan Sahib’s turn— 
he went down with sand-fly fever, and had 
to be admitted to hospital. Sand-fly fever 
is unpleasant—three days’ semi-delirium 
followed by an unutterable weakness. 

Convalescence, too, was embittered 
by the news that the regiment had left for 
the Peshawar front; and when release 
finally came, much pleading was needed 
to move the O.C. Station from his _ first 
decision that Foolan Sahib was unfit to 
follow. Eventually, however, the kindly 
old officer—mindful, no doubt, of his own 
early days—accorded the coveted order. 


Next day Mazulla and the Sahib. 
having arrived at Peshawar, climbed into 
a dak-tonga, and just at sunrise, with 
galloping team and winding post-horn, 
rumbled over the bridge of boats across 
the Kabul River. 

Thence by degrees, and as_ escorts 
became available between sunrise and 
evening, a ‘' perimeter camp ”’ was reached, 
where lay a wing of the regiment. Now 
a perimeter camp on the Frontier, as those 


who have experienced it know, is far 
remote from Paradise. It is remarkable 
chiefly for its ingenious squeezing of the 


greatest possible number of men, mules, 
and camels into the smallest possible space. 
The perimeter camps of this particular 
Tegiment were no exception to the rule, 
but they had three extra drawbacks—heat, 
flies, and sandstorms, 

Altogether the most reposeful hour 
of the twenty-four was when everyone 
turned into their ‘‘ graves ’’—dug-out beds. 
It is wise to sleep in a “ grave" in a peri- 
meter camp, for bullets have a habit of 
skimming the ground. Even so, however, 
protection was incomplete against a certain 
elderly Mohmand, whose sniping o’ nights 


was performed with an equally elderly 
yezail, the weapon having a= sky-high 
trajectory, so that the bullet, weighing 


an ounce or two, descended literally from 
heaven. 

He achieved only one casualty. The 
victim, according to custom, was buried 
at the entrance to the camp, in order that 
men and transport marching out next 
morning might pass over the spot and, by 
obliterating its whereabouts, preserve it 
from desecration by the tribesmen. 

One day a part of the regiment received 
orders to traverse a certain defile, with 
a view to bringing the track into a con- 
dition of passability for a neighbouring 
column. Indians were to be left in the 
camp. But Mazulla, on pretext of shepherd- 
ing the officers’ mess-mules, contrived to 
accompany the party. By now it was 
towards the end of May, and the heat 
well-nigh intolerable. 


“God made the Mohmand_ land : 
what neeleth Hell ?’’ runs the Frontier 
proverb. | Leagues of barren, boulder- 


strewn hills, scored with a trackless maze 
of ravines that no map avails to show, 
lend the saying point. 

Eleven miles—under a burning sun 
and over villainous mountain-paths, from 
which sundry hapless ammunition mules fell 
clattering into ravines—had been covered 
when the regiment halted for a brief rest 
before road-work. Mazulla deftly handled 
the mess-boxes, and approached the Sahib 
with a drink. He had to pass an Irish 
Major who, impatiently and not without 
peremptoriness, reached forth. 

“This, sir, is my Sahib’s cup,” 


said 


Mazulla, with grave dignity. ‘‘ Yours 
shall follow immediately.’ It was a small 
incident, but, as will be seen, remained 
unforgiven. 

Presently the regiment started on a 
further eleven-mile trek, though homewards 
now, road-repairing as it went. A number 
of men fell out overcome. When the final 
retirement started, Foolan Sahib was put 
in charge of a small rearguard. Mohmands 
were in the offing—a handful had indeed 
been surprised and captured during the 
day—but they did not press the with- 
drawing troops. The native bearers ahead, 
carrying in dhvolis* the casualties of the 
main body, were constantly lagging. Before 
long word was brought that a ahooli had 
gone astray. 


A SINGLE-HANDED “SCRAP.” 


Foolan Sahib took Mazulla and set 
out in search of it. In less than half an 
hour, in that bewildering tangle of nudlahs, 
they became lost. Both were weak from 
recent fever, both were dead-beat. It 
was now three o'clock, the sultriest moment 
of the day. Foolan Sahib went down with 
a touch of sun. 

Mazulla, after a few minutes, stoically 
dragged him to a huge boulder, stowed 
lim where he would be invisible to any 
prowling Mohmands, and set off to fetch 
help. He had topped but a single_hill- 
crest when Mohmands appeared. There 
were three of them sitting by a thornbush, 
eating. Mazulla drew his revolver and, 
beckoning and shouting as though to 
legiors behind him, rushed to the attack. 

The Mohmands, deeming delay in- 
opportune, immediately fied, their flight 
being accelerated by a round or two from 
M: zuili. They left behind them two ban- 
doliers and a rifle. Mazulla eventually 
found help, and towards nightfall that 
evening he arrived in camp triumphant, 
bringing his Sahib and the captured a:ms. 

Mid-June found the regiment on the 
road to a hill-station in the Himalay.s 
for a much-needed rest. Recent events 
had wrought havoc among the unacclim- 
atized junior subalterns. Four were in 
hospital very ill indeed, among them 
Foolan Sahib. 

Hardly had he recovered 
fresh calamity cccurred. Extensive thefts 
took place in officers’ bungalows. With 
memories of marauding Mohmands fresh 
in everyone’s mind, suspicion naturally 
fell on the Pathan race in general. More- 
over, it was the epoch when the Frontier 
was being harried by the Pathan outlaw 

Once a N.C.O. in a famous Indian 
regiment, M had turned bandit. Many 
were the stories related of his exploits. 


when a 


* Dhooli =a small palanquin. 
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On one occasion his gang needed arms, 
M——, noisily clanking his sword along 
the road, approached a regimental quarter- 


guard at night and, when challenged, 
answered “ Visiting Rounds."’ The guard 
inspected. 


promptly turned out to be 
i——’s gang, lying in ambush, poured 
in a volley, killed most of the guard, and 
in the confusion purloined their rifles and 
ammunition. 

On another occasion, M—— and his 
men were rumoured to be in the neighbour- 
hood of a frontier village. The villagers 
applied for the protection of the Border 
Military Police. Next night towards sun- 
down a small cavalcade, wearing the 
welcome police uniform, emerged from 
a neighbouring pass, and were welcomed 
by the villagers, who fed and lodged them 
and gave them of their best. At midnight, 
however, the place was loo‘ed with con- 
scientious thoroughness. The honoured 
“guests ’’ were M—— and his gang—in 
stolen police uniforms ! 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 


Altogether, therefore, the direction of 
regimental suspicion when bungalow thefts 
occurred, was perhaps natural, though 
unfortunate. At the behest of the Irish 
Major the fiat went forth that all Pathans 
were to leave the regiment. The Major 
himself communicated the order to Foolan 
Sahib with, perhaps, a touch of malice. 

To Mazulla and the Sahib the idea of 
separation was very bitter, and, after 
thinking it over, Foolan asked if he might 
see the Colonel. Now, the Colonel well 
remembered that night on the Frontier 
when Mazulla had brought his Sahib in, 
and being a just man above all things, he 
made a special exception in favour of 


Mazulla. And so the cloud passed. 
After the clouds, sun! Leave was 
granted to Kashmir. Now at this time 


the pay of the Sahib ran to the princely 
sum of two hundred and two rupees per 
month, which, even in pre-war days in 
India, had the purchasing power of round- 
about ten pounds. Sconomy was in- 
dicated. A lean horse and a ramshackle 
country-cart were procured. 

The Sahib, Mazulla, tents, guns, and 
miscellancous baggage were loaded; and 
by casy stages spread over five days, the 
journey started. The road followed was 
the customary one—that which, scored 
like a pigmy-thread in the sides of the 
mountains, ascends the valley of the 
Jhelum River, most of the way skirting 
sheer precipices towering above the rushing 
waters below. 

Only one incident occurred. On the 
fourth day they reached a landslip that 
had obliterated the road. Gangs of coolies 
were at work, and by the afternoon the 
track had been renewed sufficiently for 
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a start to be attempted. There was only 
one bad place—a gap about eight feet 
wide, spanned by a few planks, with a 
drop below of a hundred and fifty feet to 
the river. 

The driver, leading the horse, crossed 
safely, but on reaching the farther side 
the horse sudde ly stopped, just as the 
two wheels of the cart reached the centre 
of the planks and an omi.ous crack an- 
nounced an impending catastrophe. Mazulla, 
with commendable 
presence of mind and 
the strength that 
comes in emergency, 
sprang forward, 
seized the heaviest 
box in the cart, and 
somehow hrrled it 
and himself to the 
nearest bank. The 
wheels of the light- 
ened cart rolled 
forward to terra firma 
just as the planks 
disappeared into the 
abyss below. 

Arrived at Srina- 
gar—‘' Venice of the 
East '’—the country 
cart was discarded 
in favour of a house- 


having first obtained an advance of pay. 
complained of a pain under his pinafore 
and decamped. ubsequent inquiries in 
Srinagar showed that this was his habit ; 
both the advance and the “ pain under 
the pinny ’’ were matters of routine. 

A local shtkari was procured, a_ far 
better man. Reports came in of bear at 
a spot some thirty sniles away up in the 
mountains. Coolies and ponies were en- 
listed, tents, provisions, and baggage were 

loaded. at Mazulla 
set off in command, 
with orders to make 
ready a camp. 


LOST! 


Next after™ :0n 
the Sahiband a guide, 
on wiry but diminu- 
tive Kashmiri ponies, 
prepared to follow. 
Sundown found them 
far from the nearest 
track, pushing across 
country. Starlight 
found them still push- 
ing across country. 
The guide was asked 
if he was quite sure 
of himself. He said 
that he was. 


boat and a shikari. 
Stores were laid in 
—two precious pounds of butter among 
them. 

It was the season when the Dal Lake 
is covered with lotus. The Sahib, as he 
nibbled the insipid blooms, wondered in 
how long they would make one forget 
one’s country. What he did not forget, 
however, was that bears are not found 
in Srinagar, and that to find them a start 
up-river must be made. 

The journey—accomplished by mzans 
of the houseboat being gently poled along— 
took several days, the occupants meanwhile 
seeking exercise by long rambles on the 
banks. In the evenings there were often 
quaint dances to be seen in the villages, 
for it was harvest-time, the guests of honour 
being seated on huge, upturned earthen- 
j yhile under the moon the lads 
of the hamlet, linked into 
opposing lines, swayed merrily backwards 
and forwards to the accompaniment of 
hand-clapping, drums, and Oriental chants 
ina minor key. 

At length, in a small tributary flowing 
between iris-covered banks, its water ice- 
cold from the snow-capped hills, the journey 
ended. This was to be the headquarter: 
The houseboat was moored under a wild 
walnut tree, and for the next few days 
shooting trips were made. 

Small game was plentiful, but signs of 
bear were few. Moreover the shikari, 


The houseboat on the Jhelum River. 


An hour later, 
however, he said that 
he wasn’t, and, in Oriental contrition, lay 
down and wept. The couple were then 
in the midst of a dry watercourse, half a 
mile broad, and garnished with huge 
boulders so artfully disposed that a pony 
could neither be led between them nor, 
by scrambling to the top, step from one 
to the other. The prospect of spending 
the night shelterless and supperless in the 
chill breeze that now began to descend from 
the mountains was not inspiriting. 

Arrived at length at the opposite bank, 
the Sahib sat down to investigate the 
contents of a tea-basket. Alas! the jolt 
of earlier canters had wrought sad havoc. 
Inside was a horrid-looking mass of bread, 
butter and jam, moistened with tea 
from an uncorked flask. There remained 
nothing eatable save part of a hard-boiled 
egg. 

The track now Ied upwards, skirting 
a ravine, and was so narrow that the riders 
were forced to dismount, each driving 
his horse on before him. Even this was 
too good to last. A piercing yell announced 
an accident—the shrkari's pony had kicked 
him in the chest! The last straw indeed ! 

A hasty examination, which evoked 
from the victim voluble explanatio s as to 


what had happened, showed, however, 
that there was little or no harm done. 
The circumstances render ¢ sympathy 


wasted on a case that was chiefly trignt. 


gr 
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“Mazulla’s deft punch sent him rolling head over heels to the bottom.” 
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Hoisted to his feet, the shikari obeyed the 
order to restart. 

After yet another two hours’ wander- 

ing, by which time they were high up in 
the mountains and sleet had begun to fall, 
a welcome light shone through the tre 
It was the camp. Speedily the lamp was 
lit in the tent, and a meagre meal made 
ready. Mazulla had had difficulties with 
the headman of the only village in the neigh- 
bourhood who, when asked according to 
custom to aid in procuring provisions, 
had produced nothing but four eggs. Two 
of these, with bread, tea, and butter, 
constituted supper, after which no time 
was lost before ‘‘ turning in.” ; 
4 It was terribly cold in the camp-bed. 
With only the thin canvas to lie on, and 
three blankets to dispose of, it was a choice 
of being cold either above or below. . A 
keen wind had sprung up, flapping the tent 
noisily. Just as sleep was approaching, 
another sound obtruded itsel —a_ gentle, 
persistent sound, resembling the lapping 
ofananimal. The Sahib sat up and struck 
a match. There in the corner was a 
jungle cat, its head in the precious tin of 
butter that had been left open on the 
table ! No more butter for three weeks ! 

At dawn, after an uneasily-spent night, 
there was yet another tragedy to report. 
The two remaining eggs, destined for 
breakfast and half-boiled to provide against 
accident, had been carefully placed by 
Mazulla in a corner of his tent. Towards 
dawn they were purloined by a marauding 
“ pie-dog,”’ and dropped outside, hopelessly 
mangled. Breakfast consisted of tea and 
dry bread. 

The day, however, brought compensa- 
tions. After several hours’ tracking, a fine 
black bear, looming dimly behind a bush 
on the edge of a steep incline, was bagged— 
luckily enough at the first shot, for a 
wounded bear charging downhill is rather 
worse-than an avalanche. 

Eventually a return was made to 
headquarters—the houseboat. The Sahib, 
while in Srinagar, had arranged to take 
there his final Hindustani examination, 
and the date was near. On the morning 
of the start—just as the Sahib on one side 
and Mazulla on the other were saddling 
the sturdy little Kashmiri pony—an 
incident occurred. 

The pony’s owner, who had got wind 
of the matter, appearel on the scene intent 
on blackmail. He said that the taking 
of the animal long distances was not con- 
templated in his monthly contract; the 
journey to Srinagar—just upon forty miles 
—could not be begun without double hire. 
The contrary opinion expressed by his 
audience worked him into frenzy. With 
the intention of dragging him off the saddle, 
he first tackled the Sahib; but the Sahib 
having tackled him, he tried Mazulla. 


Unfortunately for him the scu‘fe 
occurred on the edge of a slight declivicy, 
so that Mazulla’s deft punch sent him 
rolling head over heels to the bottom, 
whence he picked himself up and scuttled 
off screeching vengeance. Mazulla, not a 
muscle of whose face had moved, imper- 
turbably finished strapping the girths, 
received his final instructions, and watched 
the Sahib ride off. 

It was a glorious though tiring journey. 
Srinagar was reached that evening, and 
next day, after the exam had been safely 
negotiated, the examiner—a retired Indian 
Colonel—invited the Sahib to tea. This 
proved a turning point in the latte 
career, for the Colonel, learning by chance 
that his guest had applied for transfer to 
the Indian Army, told Foolan that his son 
was Adjutant of a regiment on the Frontier, 
and he would write to him about it. 

The Sahib gratefully accepted the 
kindly offer, and a month or two later had 
the happiness of learning that the C.O. 
of the regiment had applied for him. 

The return journey passed without 
incident until the neighbourhood of the 
native village near the houseboat was 
reached, when every villager in the fields, 
on catching sight of the horse and rider, in- 
continently fled. The circumstance seema1 
peculiar, and on approaching the house- 
boat it was reassuring to see Mazulla, 
smoking a hubble-bubble, seated majestic- 
ally on its poop. 


S 


MAZULLA IN ACTION. 


It transpired that after the Sahib’s 
departure, the vindictive pony-owner had 
raised a hue and-cry, collected the villagers 
to the number of close on a hundred, 
beaten one of the boatmen, and advanced 
on the houseboat with the avowed intention 
of sacking it. Kashmiris as a race are 
the most timid of men, but a hundred to 
one seemed promising odds, even taking 
into account the lurid reputation that 
throughout India the Pathan enjoys as a 
fighter. 

When the mob appeared, Mazulla 
wandered forth nonchalantly with a black- 
thorn. The leading Kashmiris were scien- 
tifically tapped on. the head, and the 
remainder, appalled at the ‘yells of the 
fallen, fled sauve gut peut back to the village, 
where they barricaded themselves in their 
hous 


caring lest complications with th* 
authorities might ensue, the heedman of 
the village then sent out offerings of 
sweetmeats and vegetables, Mazulla, hav- 
ing made the trembling envoys cat the 
sWeetmeats just to see whether they were 
poisoned, intimated with dignity that the 
matter of the vegetables would be accorded 
his full consideration when the headman, 


within twenty-four hours, brought them— 
and his apologies—in person. The head- 
man complied. In short, the reputation 
of the houseboat in the locality was that 
of a hornet’s nest. 

The next shooting expedition ranged 
the country for several days without 
success, arriving eventually at a mountain 
valley where the shikari had his home. 
Here the maize 
crops had _ been 
reaped, and the 
villagers, in des- 
pair at the nightly 
depredations of 
bear, agreed for 
a nominal sum to 
organize a drive. 

Strung out 
in a mile-long 
crescent with 
tom-toms, gongs, 
and other noise- 
producers, they 
put up three mag- 
nificent bears, but 
the latter, before 
they came within 
range of the wait- 
ing guns, turned 
back and broke 
through the line 
behind, overturn- 
ing one of the 
beaters and biting 
him through the 
thigh en route. 

This accident 
was the more dis- 
tressing as there was no skilled médical aid 
on the spot. After rough bandaging, the 
injured man was dispatched on a litter to 
the townlet of Islamabad, twenty-five miles 
away. The rest of the beaters went on 
strike. 

The village, like all th se of Kashmir, 
was exceedingly primicive. The Sahib, 
declining the shikari's invitation to sleep in 
his mud-hut, curled up in some straw in the 
veranda, a bevy of uneasy fowls roosting 
overhead. Shortly after midnight he was 
aroused by an excited shikari, who whispered 
that a bear was eating the maize sheaves in 
the adjoining field. 

Foolan Sahib’s boots having lost them- 
selves in the straw, there was nothing for it 
but to slip on the shikari’s sandals before 
creeping out noiselessly through the faint 
starlight. A noise of rustling sheaves and 
of munching became clearly audible. At 
length a dim black shape came into view, 
uncertainly outlined against some sheaves 
twenty yards ahead. Foolan Sahib dropped 
to his knee and fired. A coughing roar 
answered, and a noise as of a galloping 
horse. 
In the heat of the moment it was 
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impossible to say whether the galloping was 
approaching or not. The matter was 
settled by a second barrel, when the 
commotion receded. This was fortunate, 
for in the sizes-too large sandals, and over 
the knife-edged spikes left by the cut mzize, 
nimble movement in a méé would have 
been out of the question. Next morning, 
some four hundred yards off, the body of a 


A breakdown on the way to Yusufzai. 


fine black bear was found. The first shot, 
though missing the vital spot behind the 
shoulder, had penetrated the flank. 


The winter found Foolan Sahib and 
Mazulla in a small cantonment near the 
Indus, on detachment with a part of their 
regiment. It was- an uneventful time, 
marked only by sundry shooting expeditions 
in which the junior subalterns ccllected 
duck and “ cocky-clly birds ’’ indiscrimin- 
ately, and by the rounding up of the outlaw 
M: in the adjoining district. 

That worthy was surprised by a party of 
the —th Lancers, and perished in the 
skirmish. His rifle was afterwards found, 
encircled by +trans of feminine hair of all 
colours and descriptions. Love and high- 
waymen ever smiled on each other ; maybe 
they have something in common. At any 
rate, M—— was a hard-bitten, manly fellow, 
It is said that he made a beautiful corpse. 

Before Christmas the detachment 
migrated back to headquarters at Rawal- 
pindi. By the time spring came, Mazulla’s 
mother-tongue was being tackled. Foolan 
Sahib, with a desire to improve, removed 
with Mazulla to the latter's village, tor, as 
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“There was just time to grapple.” 


far as the rough Pushtu tongue can be 
beautiful, it is beautiful. as spoken in 
Yusufzai. 

Needless to say that the village was 
remote, or that events happened on the 
way; for example, the off-coming of the 
wheel of a country cart, whereby Mazulla 
and the Sahib and the baggage were 
deposited in a water-course. But the 
welcome compensated for all. No race on 
earth, not even the Arab, surpasses the 
Yusufzai in hospitality. The hib was 
lodged by one of the local chiefs. On the 
Indus near by, which the tribesmen cross 
by swimming on inflated skins, there were 
duck and heron to be shot; and in the 
fields, quail to be netted. 

At dawn, before the first call to prayers 
sounded from the mosque, everyone would 
gather round, freely exchanging bets, while 
“ cock-pits ’’ were formed and prize quail 
pitted against each other. Archery contests 
occupied the afternoons, and in the evenings, 
after a dinner enlivened by the strains of 
bagpipe-like surnais, there were unending 
conversations in the village guest-house, 
where everyone told stories and no one 
talked politics. 

Mazulla’s chief delight at this time was 
himself to play host. ound the village he 
owned plenty of land, and on a hill near by 
had a clean and comfortable house. In 
front of it was the wonder of the countryside, 
imported by himself—an orange tree ! 


The scene shifts again for a year or 
more to the Himalayas. Foolan Sahib had 
acquired a medest appointment as a 
Station Staff Officer, a bungalow of his 
own, and the worries of house-keeping. 


“RAISED” PASTRY. 


Mazulla as major domo was in his 
element. The servants marched to tap of 
drum, the cook alone being a laggard. 
‘his individual had not as yet attained 


culinary renown, and certain of his 
delicacies, notably pies, suggested com- 
pression by a steam-hammer. The desir- 


ability of “‘raised’’ pastry having been 
explained, improvement was promised, and 
next day from the back-regions there 
emerged a tour-de-force. 

To outward seeming it appeared to be 
a calcined and tent-like mass of pastry 
descending on either side from a central 
ridge-pole. Investigations confirmed these 
impressions, especially the ridge-pole, which 
was no illusion, but a reality. In fact, it 
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was a stick. The cook deemed “ raising ”’ 
thus ensured. 

Then there was an incident over grapes. 
Mazulla had brought with him to the hills 
two small nephews, of whom one, a lad of 
twelve, was allowed to wait at table. For 
several days running grapes had mysteriously 
disappeared. Questioned one day, the lad 
at first denied the pilfering, though somewhat 
hesitatingly ; but when invited by his 
uncle to swear on the Koran, broke down. 
The Sahib, at a slight sound behind him, 
turned round just in time. 

Mazulla, his face convulsed, his eyes 
fixed and glassy, had seized a stick, and a 
blow, with every particle of his strength 
behind it, was descending on the offender’s 
head. There was just time to grapple, and 
Foolan Sahib and Mazulla rolled together to 
the floor, the latter struggling furiously. 
As for the transgressor, he obeyed orders 
to run. 

Mazulla and the Sahib separated after 
several minutes of rough-and-tumble, and 
Mazulla proceeded to his quarters in 
disgrace. He reappeared that evening in a 
state of qualified penitence. He regretted 
any discourtesy to the Sahib, he said ; but 
indeed the Sahib had brcught it on himself 
by intervention. 

That which was done was rightly done. 
No Yusufzai who brought discredit on his 
tribe, wheiher by pilfering or treachery, was 
fit to live! As for the prodigal nephew, he 
remained in oblivion at the bazaar for 
several days, until, avuncular wrath having 
abated, word was sent that he might return 
home. 

On yet one other occasion did household 
relations become strained. For a very long 
time Mazulla had been guardian of the 
purse, and one day, on inquiring how much 
was in it, the Sahib unguardedly expressed 
surprise at the smallness of the amount. 
Mazulla, interpreting the remark as a 
aspersion, rose quietly, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket, then, very 
respectfully, but with his voice a-tremble 
with passion, he requested that they should 
leave the room only when all was satis- 
factorily explained. 

Item by item he detailed the expenses 
as he sat. And, as he had claimed, the 
account of his stewardship was correct to 
the last farthing. During the recital, the 
Sahib cons:dered him and, pipe in mouth, 
pondered deeply. Decidedly Mazulla’s 
methods were unorthodox; but sometimes 
it is wise to overlook methods and to 
approve the man. 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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NEI USONS ‘NEW 


NEW MAN 


Illustrated by PETER FRASER 


An amusing little story of country life in New Zealand. Down on his luck, the Author took 
a job as vanman to a storekeeper, driving round the farms in an ancient Ford car loaded 


with an amazing miscellany of articles. 
and the idi 
shows. 


What with bad roads, the shortcomings of the car, 
syncrasies of his employer, he had a decidedly hectic time of it, as his narrative 
“TI bave altered the names of persons and places, pul.ctherwixe the story is quite 


true,” writes Mr. Burton-Warn 


discharged from hospital just at the 

time when New Zealand was suffering 

from the severe slump in trade which 
came after the Great War. Looking for a 
job was, I discovered, worse than the 
proverbial hunt for the needle in the hay- 
stack. 

About the only way to connect with 
anything that looked like money was to 
have a nice little fire in your over-valued 
stock—and there was I trying to sell 
fire-extinguishers to the country trade! 
Talk about a hopeless dawn ; I should have 
been better employed peddling boot-polish 
among the Maoii ! 

Finally I drifted into a one-horse 
township which we will call Mudville, 
situated about a hundred miles from Christ- 
church, It was a cheerful little burg; an 
inventory of the place would have read: 
Two cemeteries, one church, two stores, one 
hotel, a depressing-looking railway yard, 
and a blacksmith’s shop. 

The last-mentioned place seemed to be 
the rendezvous for flea-bitten horses, mangy 
dogs, and retired ‘ Cockies ’’—as farmers 
in New Zealand are generally designated. 
Most of these latter seemed to be suffering 
from that distressing complaint known as 
senile decay. 

When I first met him the blacksmith 
was not living up to his reputation as laid 
down in the immortal poem. He was, as a 
matter of fact, intent on a friendly little 
game of ‘Crown and Anchor” with the 
hotel porter, a ploughman, and the local 


[ WAS “‘ broke” to the wide, wide world — 


stationmaster, who was now free from his 
arduous duties of seeing the morning train 
safely away. 

As the blacksmith gleefully scooped in 
five shillings, I buttonholed him, and 
endeavoured to convince him that his 
business, health, wealth, and future pros- 
perity depended on the purchase of my 
fire-extinguisher. The man of muscle seemed 
not to want a fire-extinguisher, s» far 
as I could gather from his lurid_remarks— 
not in this world, anyway. From what 
I could make out, he seemed to be 
appealing to heaven to tell him why 
he needed a_ fire-extinguisher when his 
blankety-blank forge would never keep 
alight ? 

Now I can never develop my real 
‘“ spell-binder ’’ salesmanship unless I have 
both hands free to do an imitation of a 
windmill, so, laying down my sample, I 
proceeded to educate him to the urgent need 
of fire-protection in every up-to-date business. 
I was just getting warmed up when some 
inquisitive ass in the crowd touched off the 
works of my extinguisher ! 

An inoffensive sheep-dog stopped the 
whole contents of the “ gun,” and with a 
velp of pain and disgust went careering off 
down the street. Funny, wasn’t it? The 
crowd evidently thought so, for they 
howled with laughter. For me, however, it 
meant something like tragedy. Winter was 
coming on, my solitary sample was out of 
action, there no business in sight, and I 
had only three shillings in my pocket. Just 
then I yearned to meet the man who had 


told me that canvassing farmers was an easy 
road to wealth. 

In desperation I turned to the black- 
smith once more and, abandoning the fire- 
extinguisher topic, inquired what prospects 
there were of getting a job in the vicinity— 
any sort of job, from following the potato- 
digger to acting as valet to a dairy herd. 

The question seemed to surprise the man 
of iron. He removed his apology for a hat 
and absent-mindedly scratched his bald spot. 

‘Well, I dunno,” he replied, at last. 
‘“* Have you tried Hans Neilson, the grocer ? 
He wants a vanman if you can get away 
with it.” 

To enable the uninitiated to understand 
what follows, I should explain that a country 
store in New Zealand stocks groceries, farm 
implements, drapery, hardware, vegetables, 
ammunition, motor-car spares, and many 
other things; it also runs insurance and 
other activities as side-lines. 

There is only one drawback to the 
storekeeper’s life: his customers have an 
awkward habit of living anywhere within 
a radius of twenty miles from his place of 
business. I believe some ancient once 
remarked: “If the mountain won't come 
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acres or so of cropping-land in between 
times, it is dollars to doughnuts he isn’t 
going to stop work and drive twenty-cdd 
miles for a plug of tobacco or a new rattle 
for the baby. The storekeeper must go to 
him, and therefore the stores put vans on 
the road. Three parts of the business is 
done by the van, which is truly a travelling 
shop on wheels. 

Now I must confess I knew very little 
about the grocery trade. I could tell a 
pound of tea from a packet of candles, but 
that was about as far as my education went. 
However, I was well up in men’s hosiery and 
hardware, and had some knowledge of 
insurance—I had once been an agent for a 
fortnight. Moreover, I could drive a car 
after a fashion, so I concluded there might 
be a chance of bluffing Neilson into giving 
me the job. 

Having secured directions fzom the 
blacksmith, I made my way to the shop, 
and requested a five minutes’ heart-to- 
heart talk with our friend Hans. He 
appeared—a skinny, miscrable-looking object 
cl:d in ill-fitting store clothes, and wearing 
an out-size in spectacles. He looked brainy 
enought until one got below the surface. 


“An inoffensive sheep-dog stopped the whole conteats of the gun.’” 


to Mahomet, then Mahomet must go to the 
mountain.” This sums up the country 
store in a nutshell, 

If Farmer Bill of One Tree Flat ii 
tending a herd of fifty cows, night and 
morning, juggling with a mere four hundred 


“ Good morning.”” I murmured. “ You 
Mr. Neilson? Good! Where do I hang 
my coat while I go out and grease the 
van?” 


The storekeeper looked slightly be- 
wildered until I informed him that I was luis 
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new vanman. Even then he didn’t seem to 
believe that the good news was true. After 
chewing his straggly yellow moustache for 
some time he suddenly came to hfe and asked 
fur a reference. 

“Reference ?’’ I repeated, horror- 
stricken. ‘‘ Goodness gracious, man, you 
don't mean to insinuate that you are one of 
rhose reference-birds, do you? Do you 
know there are d of men making a 
first-class living writing references at five 
shillings a time ? ”” 

Neilson looked startled, so I went on 


‘“Where I came from they give a man 
a try-out for a week. I suppose you realize 
thit a week's try-out is worth a cargo of 
references ? ” 

“ Know anything of the grocery trade ?”’ 
he demanded, avoiding the point. 

“ Know anything of the grocery trade?” 
lechoed. ‘“ Of course I do! Why, I was 
running a store of my own in Bannockburn, 
outside Sydney, till six months ago. I 
sold out to undergo an operation.” 

That seemed to convince him, and he 
did not seek further details of the operation 
~ -which was just as well. 

Finally, after a long cross-examination, 
I managed to land the job, and was told to 
start in the morning. Candidly, I think 
Hans was about the meanest thing in men | 
have ever struck. We argued about the 
burning question of wages till I was blue in 
the face. There are no unions in the 
country districts, and Hans knew how to 
make the most of the fact. However, we 
finally compromised on a figure on condition 
that he supplied a tent for me to sleep in. 

After inspecting the tent, which wasn’t 
bad, we drifted over to view the van I 
was to drive. It was a converted Ford 
touring-car, the most venerable of all the 
obsolete wrecks I have ever seen. It had 
not scen paint or a spanner for years ; 
evidently Neilson was too mean even to 
keep it in order. The front tyres were in 
rags, and the whole outfit looked like a joke. 

“ Bit raggy in the forefeet, isn't she?” 
I queried, as a feeler. 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered Hans. ‘ Those 
tyres are good for another four thousand 
miles yet.” I decided he was what is 
generally termed an optimist. 

“LT suppose you can drive a Ford ? ”’ he 
added, as he gazed abstractedly at the 
steadily-leaking radiator. 

“* Most assuredly,’ I responded politely 
I didn’t inform him that the only previous 
time I had driven a Ford I had smashed 
through a girage door and finally come 
to rest with a broken wind-screen and 
dented wings. 
xt morning I was on the job bright 
and early, with a watering-can in one hand 
and a spanner in the other. That “ Lizzie ’’ 
was the thirstiest car 1 have ever struck. I 


never knew her to refuse a tin of water the 
whole time I drove her. 

Pulling round to the side door, we 
loaded in the day's orders. The inside of 
the van was soon crammed full of groceries, 
mercery, and boots, so we stowed two bags 
of sugar on one running-board, a case of 
kerosene and a sack of flour on the other, 
while a doll’s pram balanced on the front 
fender, and a miscellaneous collection of 
pots and pans rattled mournfully on top. 
Side-boards were fitted to the van to hold 
six egg-crates. Altogether we must have 
had over a ton weight on the poor old 
” It looked like moving-day in the 


The boss came round with me that 
first day to show me the li. of the country. 
Like a perfect gentleman, I let him dri e. 
To tell you the honest truth, I was scared of 
the old car; she had too much back-load 
and overhang for my fancy. 

Thad already summed my new employer 
up as a “tightwad,”’ and I soon gathered 
that his customers and the population 
generally realized the fact. As a result, 
Hans was not popular. 

At our very first calling-place a buxom 
farmer's wife got really talkative over a dis- 
crepancy in her account; in fact, she b.cime 
absolutely personal. I had always heard 
that there were wild women in the country, 
but this was my first ‘‘close-up,”’ and I 
began to get apprehensive. Hans looked 
depressed, and, to change the subject, 
asked me to conjure out from the back of 
the van a packet of candles and a tin of 
sardines. I couldn’t find the blessed things 
anywhere, and began to get rattled. Hans, 
however, came to the rescue, and I was 
saved. 

The lady, it appeared, wanted four 
yards of butter cloth. I got it out, measured 
it off, resting it on an egg-crate, and then 
looked helpless. Turning to Hans, I 
blutfed :— 

“Cut it off with your scissors, will you, 
Boss? I’ve left mine at home!’’ Saved 
again! I had had a previous unhappy 
experience in cutting butter-cloth, and I 
wasn't taking any chances of losing my new 
job. 

Having finally satisfied the lady and 
got under way again, the boss suggested 
that I should get my hand in with our 
noble “ Lizzie.’” Grasping the starting- 
handle, I gave her anatomy a jerk, and she 
promptly retaliated by trying to hurl me 
over the radiator. I had forgotten to 
“retard the spark,” and she kicked like a 
mule. 

Having got the engine going at last, I 
grasped the wheel and pushed into low 
gear, “‘ Lizzie’ gave a rattle and a groan, 
and forthwith “ died,”’ with her hind feet— 
IT mean wheels—in a mudhole, I got out, 
recranked, raced up the engine, and tried 


again. If that “ Lizzie” hadn’t got St. 
Vitus’ dance I will eat my hat! With a 
bound she tore foreward, missing a post by 
inches, and skidded up the road, all the time 
shaking and jerking with a horrible side-to- 
side motion till I thought she would shed 
her front wheels. 

There were about four inches of ‘‘ play ”” 
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“Only put the brake on,” I replied 
placidly. 

Hans didn’t seem satisfied with my 
explanation, and appeared on the verge of 
lurid conversation, but fortunately the lady 
of the house arrived and we cleared the decks 
for action. Leaving Hans to bargain with 
the housewife, I went in search of the 


“The startled animal threw a back somersault right over the bonnet.” 


in the front wheels, and the car was so 
heavily overloaded at the sides and had so 
much overhang at the back that she steered 
like a waterlogged ship. Spite of this, she 
was the liveliest ‘‘ bus ’’ I have ever driven ; 
if she touched a stone with her front tyres, 
she would jump a couple of feet off the track. 
I left a trail behind me that would have 
been enough to blacken anyone’s character. 

Frozen with horror, I hung grimly to 
the wheel with both hands, while the boss 
spluttered frantically in his native language. 
I believe he thought I had never driven a 
Ford before. 

“In this gate!’ yelled Neilson, 
suddenly. I gave the wheel a wrench, the 
car headed for a fence, and I stamped 
hard on the reverse. The boss nearly shot 
through the windscreen, but I slid to 
safety through the gateway with just an 
inch to spare. 

When we came to a standstill Hans 
breathed deeply, looked thoughtful, and 
asked :— 

“Vat you do then?” 


pump. “Lizzie” had started some kind of 
eruption in her radiator and was spouting 
like a geyser. 

After manoeuvring past about twenty 
children—the lady seemed to have quite a 
large family—I returned just in time to 
hear poor Hans being regaled with 
a scathing summing-up of his charccter 
and past history. He had apparently 
offered a shilling a dozen for eggs which 
the woman considered were worth one-and- 
fivepence ! 

In ore brilliant blinding flash I realized 
why Neilson needed a vanman. The poor 
man appeared nearly dead with terror; 
these farmers’ wives had taken his measure so 
well that he scarcely dared to call his soul 
his own. 

It is marvellous how a little discovery 
like that will cheer a man up. When the 
painful interview was over, and we were 
allowed to depart, I cranked up our iron 
steed and slid out of the yard as if I owned 
the world. My job looked to me “as safe 
as houses,”’ and I could have kicked mysclf 
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for not having stuck out for more com- 
mission on my drapery sales. 

fhree days later, leaving the boss at 
home, I had the “ bus "’ on my own. I was 
rather worried over my groceries, but dodged 
trouble by making out a price-list on the 
quiet from the articles in the store. 

The roads, I speedily discovered, were 
simply fearful; after a rainy spell the car 
often got bogged up to the radiator in 
farmers’ back yards and had to be pulled 
out by teams of horses. Manceuvring into 
gateways, one skidded wildly until one 
struck a dry patch and prayed that it would 
not let one down, 

On one occasion, traversing an unmade 
road, | was jolting along a rough cart-track, 
when a cow wandered on to the right-of-way 
in front of me and stopped to admire the 
scenery. ‘‘ Lizzie '’ was too top-heavy to 
turn out of the ruts, and the radiator gave 
the rear end of the cow a sharp tap. There- 
upon the startled animal threw a_ back 
somersault right over the bonnet, kicking in 
th: off head-lamp on her way. “ Lizzie.”” 
greatly shocked, promptly stopped dead, 
without even a preliminary groan, and one 
of the front tyres burst with an appalling 
report. 


If a man starved while on van work 


he deserved his fate, for the farmers and their 
wives were nothing if not hospitable. I 
have had as many as eight cups of tea in a 
day. It seems to be considered bad form 
in the country districts not to give a 
person a cup of tea, and a hundred times 
worse form if you refuse. 

One morning, after three cups of tea, I 
tried to dodge the fourth, but one look at 
the outraged face of my would-be hostess 
was sufficient, and I went to my fate like a 
lamb. Honestly, every time I nibbled the 
accompanying lump of cake I expected to 
hear it splash ! 

In the country districts of New Zealand 
they still maintain the ancient custom of 
having a carpeted ‘‘ best room,” packed to 
suffocation with atrocious knick-knacks 
and photos of deceased relatives, which they 
reserve for entertaining the parson, the local 
doctor, and the unwary. stranger who 
strays within their gates. Here, in a hushed 
silence, you dangle a cup of tea in one hand 
and a wedge of cake in the other, while you 
try to conceal the crumbs on the carpet with 
your fect, and gaze at a vile enlargement in 
oils of ** Aunt Martha.” 

The parson and the local doctor seem 
to thrive on it, but personally I dodged the 
“ chamber of horrors ”’ as if it were plague- 
ridden, | However, if once you get the entry 
to the kitchen, you can tuck your feet up 
comfortably to the stove while you discuss 
the latest scandal, or learn how Smith's bull 
chased the Brown girl through three paddocks 
all she got hooked up in the wire fence, 
‘Then the “ cockie’’’ and you are as one. 
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Town and country have united, and you are 
eternal brothers. 

Slowly the winter wore away, and 
gradually I got the hang of the work and 
was able to take things more easily. I had 
been nearly seven months with my gentle 
“ Lizzie’? and was getting used to her 
pretty little ways. She still surprised me 
occasionally, but generally speaking we got 
on fairly well. 

I still lived in my tent, and. in between 
skirmishes with cats, stray dogs, and 
hedgehogs, I managed to c‘owd in the 
necessary eight hours of pillow-work, During 
my first week under canvas I was continually 
being awakened by scratching, grunting, 
and squealing round the back of the tent. 
Rising to investigate, I flushed a real live 
outsize hedgehog, which I promptly des- 
patched with a broom, Before I finally 
went to sleep I caught five of the brutes. 

At long last the tang of spring began to 
creep into the air, and the wanderlust started 
to courss through my veins once more. 
People in the village remarked on the way I 
was sticking to my job; I had lasted three 
times as long as any previous vanmin, they 
told me. That set me thinking, and I decided 
it was about time toshift. Then came a week 
of accidents, whereupon the “call of the 
road "’ got in a stranglehold and metaphori- 
cally fastened a half-Nelson round my neck. 

It all began with the boss breaking the 
back axle of his own private car and having 
to walk twelve miles home. Next morning 
he found that the rain had got into the 
store-room and messed up a ton of sugar. 
That night some silly practical joker 
packed the exhaust-box of my poor old 
“ Lizzie ’’ full of newspaper, and when the 
boss started her up in the morning she 
blew out the obstruction with a noise that 
raised his hair. Backing out of the shed, I 
hit a piece of glass and cut the back tyre to 
ribbons Hans cursed viciously, for it was 
an oversize tyre, worth nearly five pounds, 
and the loss of it just about broke his heart. 

That night a storm blew up, accom- 
panied by a howling gale of wind, and when 
darkness fell 1 was still twenty miles from 
home. To make matters worse, my lights 
went out, and I was left to grope my way 
home in the dark. With a forty-mile-an-hour 
wind blowing from dead ahead, torrential 
rain falling, and no wind-screen wiper, I 
simply couldn't see my hand in front of my 
fa Driving dead slow, and fecling my 
way, I hit fences three times in a mile. 
Coming to the main road, I “ stepped on the 
gas "’ and chanced my luck. 

It was about five miles from home that 
the catastrophe happened. I was hurtling 
along at about twenty miles an hour when 
“ Lizzie '’ suddenly skidded in the mud and 
shed a front wheel. For a moment I found 
myself surrounded by flying pots of treacle 
and showers of rice; then the car turned 


right over and came to rest with her wheels 
inthe air. After I had finished picking pieces 
of wind-screen out of my face, I crawled from 
under to view the wreck. 

“ Lizzie "’ had done it at last ; as far as 
I could see, everything that could break had 
done so. There was nothing for it but to 
leave her there and walk home. Two hours 
later I limped back to the store and, stum- 
bling wearily round to my “‘ little grey home,” 
found that the gale had blown the tent to 
ribbons! I shall never forget that night. 

Next morning, anxious to dodge the 
electrified feeling that seemed to be in the 
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looked as if he had been caught in a snow- 
storm. I couldn’t help it; I let out a wild 
yell of laughter and spluttered to the 


grinning boy: ‘‘ Here’s Father Christmas 
come to see you, Ivan!” 
That did it! Struggling to his feet 


amidst a cloud of flour, Hans began to talk. 
Heavens! how he raved! Sitting there 
fascinated, I let him go on for about half a 
minute; then I suddenly woke up. No 
man, I decided, should talk to me like that, 
so I promptly threw up my job and took 
great pains to add some remarks that told 
him just what I thought of him. 


“ Struggling to his feet amidst a cloud of flour, Hans began to talle.” 


air, I disappeared quietly into the store- 
room and began helping Ivan, the boy, to 
stow away a new shipment of flour. 

Sitting on the top of a pair of steps, I 
was stowing “ fifties’ of flour on a shelf 
above the door. The boss, in his furtive 
way, came sneaking round the corner to 
see where I had got to, and charged right 
into the steps. They forthwith collapsed, 
and steps, shelf, half a ton of flour, Hans, 
and I fell in a heap on the floor. 

Sitting up balf-dazed, I gazed in 
bewilderment at the boss. A big bag of 
flour had broken over his head, and he 


Half an hour later a curious feeling of 
depression that had been haunting me for a 
week had completely vanished. The road 
was calling me, and once more I was free 
to roam. With my canvas home blown to 
atoms, “ Lizzie ’’ sleeping her last sleep in a 
ditch, and the boss looking like a cross 
between a turkey-cock and a floured chicken, 
I felt that it was time to start life afresh. 
And so, with a nice little wad of notes 
in my stocking, I “lit out" in search of 
pastures new, determined that my next 
Job should not be that of the country 
vanman. 


Vor. tvmi—8. 


TAE TALE-TELLER 
OF ALGIERS 
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Mlustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


i The strange adventure | 

| that befell a visitor to Al- 

| giers in October, 1925. 
“T have set the whole 
affair down exactly as 
it occurred,” writes 
Mr. Bailey, “and the 
narrative should serve 
as 

{ 


warning to 


visitors to Algeria to 
steer clear of Moorish 
cafés.” 


se WONDER what on 
earth is wrong 
with it?” 

Seated at a 
pavement-table in the Café 
d’Alger, Algiers, I turned 
and twisted a ten franc 
note in my fingers. I had 
received it in change 
either at Cette or at Port 
Vendres, in France, and, 
making a purchase in the 
Bab-el-Oued of Algiers, I 
innocently offered it, only 
to suffer the mortification 
of having it promptly 
returned to me by the 
Arab merchant with a 
subtle, questioning smile 
and a quick eye-glint. 

Though I examined 
the note most carefully 
1 failed to detect anything 
about it, but as a stranger in a 
land T was not anxious to run any 
folded it up and placed it in a separate 
pocket of my waistcoat. out ot harm’s 
way. 

Hardly had I done so before a voice 
crooned into my ears : ‘! Pardon, monsieur ! 
Est ce que vous avez des timbres ?"” 

I turned, to behold an clongated pillar 
of immaculate white garments. Hidden 
in the folds near the top appeared a dark 
brown face with sparkling black eves. I 
judged the stranger to be a man of about 


irregular 


fifty, but his face looked sad and worn, as 
though he had experienced much trouble 
du ing his life. I offered him some postage- 
stamps, for which he duly paid me; then 
we somehow drifted into conversation, and 
the Moor took a seat beside me at the table. 

Presently I happened to mention that 
IT had never been inside a Moorish café. 
1 had noticed Moors in the French cafés of 
Algiers, I said, but so far, had scen no white 
people in the Moorish cafés. 

“Is that so?” returned my new ac- 
quaintance, in French. “ Com> with me; 
Tl show » ou the inside of an interesting one.” 
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I thanked him for his offer, but told 
him that I must wait awhile, as I was 
expecting a friend—a Moorish merchant to 
whom I had been introduced when I first 
landed in Algiers. - 

Presently, finding the time speeding 
away and there being no sign ot my friend, 
it occurred to me that my companion 
might grow weary of waiting. Accordingly 
I rose to my feet. ‘‘ Now, sir,” I said, “I 
am ready. I will leave the address of your 
Moorish caté with the waiter here, and 
arrange with lim to send my friend along 
when he arrives.” 

Thereupo 1 the Moor gave me the address, 
which I passed on to the waiter, with the 
necessary instructions. As he pocketed 
my five-franc tip the man assured me that 
he would sce to the matter. Then, turning 
to the Moor, he murmured something in 
Arabic—angrily, I thought. 

Walking through the Bab-el-Oued, the 
Moor and I reached the Kasbah, the 
native quarter of Algiers, and finally found 
ourselves in a very narrow and tortuous 
alley—a mere crooked slit amid a maze of 
walled warrens—off the Rue Kléber. 

My guide stopped opposite a sinister- 
looking entrance framed in pale white 
cement. Over the crown of a_ typical 
Moorish doorway appeared some Arabic 
words—probably a line or verse from the 
Koran—and at the sill was a grass mat. 
Beyond lay dimness and silence. 

Unnoticed by my companion, I passed 
my hand quietly under my waistcoat, to make 
sure that a certain good but deadly friend 
of: mine was in place. If this Moor meant 
mischief of any kind I was prepared for 
him! Then we passed into the eerie gloom 
beyond the doorway. My eyes rapidly 
became accustomed to the sombre grayish 
ligbt, and presently I found myself in the 
ca é, which somewhat resembled a _ big 
cellar. 

It was an irregular-shaped place, all 
corners and bays, and obviously very ancient. 
Weird stencilled arabesques decorated its 
faded dadoed walls, and the ceiling was 
arched like that of a medieval dungeon, 
There were two small brick furnaces along 
one side of the room, their shape reminding 
one of the boilers in the sculleries of English 
country cottages. 

From a charcoal brazier near the centre 
of the chamber came a glow of light, which 
somehow suggested sorcerers and mystic 
black-art practices. An aged turbaned 
Moor, however, took the place of the necro- 
mancer, and apparently prepared no more 
deadly potions than dishes of coffee. Seated 
cross-legged and silent upon the cemented 
floor I noticed some white-gowned Moors 
playing dominoes. Another group, near at 
hand, were noiselessly tossing large dice, 
with cabalistic markings. " 

It was a weird scene in the half-light, 
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the silence being disturbed only by the 
occasional shuftle of a slippered foot, or the 
soft thud of the dice. I seemed to have 
stepped back a couple of thousand years. 

Round the walls of the café were some 
clay divans, covered here and there with 
what appeared to be grass mats, and upon 
one of these my companion and I seated 
ourselves. No one, apparently, took the 
slightest notice of us, but insiinctively 1 
knew that I was being sized up—to a franc. 

Sitting there in the shadows, my com- 
panion summoned the old attendant, and 
presently we were sipping delicious black 
coffee and smoking my cigarettes. Turning 
round, as I saw the doorway suddenly 
darken, I beheld an old man with a face 
wrinkled and tanned by perhaps seventy 
African summers. He was dressed in a 
faded and patched jelaba; on his head 
was a soiled white turban with a black band, 
surmounted by a fez which had once been 
blood-red, but had now faded to a pale 
and dirty pink. 

“ That’s a strange-looking old fellow, 
Iremarked. ‘“ Who is he?” 

My Moorish companion followed my 
gaze, staring thoughtfully at the new- 
comer. 

“That old man?” he said, dreamily, 
“Oh, he was crossed in love early in life, 
and became a half-witted wanderer. _ No 
one knows how he manages to exist _ Poor 
old fellow! -And yet he is better off than 
I am, for his misfortunes have ceased to 
trouble him. I, too, have sutfered for love, 
monsieur/! I wandered over all North Africa, 
Arabia, Spain, England, Corsica, and France 
to find the destroyer of my happiness and— 
found him!” 

The dreamy voice had become charged 
with a note of passion, and I glanced at my 
companion in surprise. His eyes were fixed 
intently on the floor, his thoughts were 
evidently far away in the past. He was 
silent for a moment; then, all unbidden, 
he began to tell me his story, which 1 have 
set down, to the best of my ability, very 
much as he related it. 


It is now thirty years ago since, the son 
of rich parents, and nineteen years of age, I 
was drawn for the army—the Spanish army, 
for I am a Spanish Moor. 1 was enrolled 
in a regiment of dragoons then_ quartered 
at Barcelona. All went well; I liked the 
life, and dreamed of glory and promotion. 
Often I thought how fine it would be to 
visit my birthplace as a colonel at least. 

Youth is ambitious—but stupid! My 
dreams became still more highly-coloured 
after encountering the breath-taking beauty 
of a Spanish girl, When I saw her lovely 
face for the first time it seemed to set my 
blood on fire. 

It would not interest you to know how, 
at long last, I secured an introduction, 
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nor shall I describe our courtship. But I 
may say that her father, learning the wealth 
of my parents, readily gave his consent to 
our union. In due course we were married, 
and, with the colonel’s permission, set up 
housekeeping near the barracks. For one 
whole year we were ideally happy. And then 
our troubles began! 

One day, in 1895, the trogp to which I 
belonged pursued some smugglers into the 
interior. turning, hot and tired, along 
the road that ran past my cottage, I offered 


his soul never 
Test !—the hospitality of my home. He 
came in, saw my beautiful little wife, and 


immediately coveted her. He stayed far 
longer than Spanish politeness and custom 
sanctioned. Late into the night he tarried, 
acclaiming my wife the rose of Andalusia. 

Somehow, from that evening my duties 
asa sergeant—I had been promoted—seemed 
to multiply, until I rarely found myself at 
home. I was sent to Madrid, then into the 
Pyrenees, and then on a purposeless mission 
to the border. On my return | arrived home 
unexpectedly—to find my wife struggling 
in the arms of Captain Vigo Gomez ! 

The sight maddened me. Utterly bereft 
of discretion, I drew my sword and rushed 
at him. The Captain’s blade flashed out 
to meet mine, and in an instant a savage 
duel began. Chairs and tables were over- 
turned, and my wife fled screaming from the 
room. 

As luck would have it, I stumbled over 
a fallen chair, and before I could recover 
myself Gomez struck me sensel with the 
hilt of his sword. When I recovered con- 
sciousness, I] found myself lying in a bed in 
the military hospital. Beside my cot sat 
a sentry. Later I was charged with drawing 
my sword against my superior officer and 
attacking him with intent to murder—which, 
indeed, was true. 

The court-martial found me guilty. I 
was sentenced to be shot, but owing to my 
father's wealth and political influence, the 
death penalty was commuted, and I was 
given four years’ penal servitude, to be 
followed by six years’ service in a punishment 
battalion in the colonies. You may take it 
from me that it is better to be shot ! 

The first year of convict service in the 
Spanish colonies is terrible, Many men die, 
and most of their physical value is destroved 
before they leave the shores of Spain. But 
somehow I lived. Perhaps I am_ very 
strong. 

The particular gang to which I belonged 
went first to Me illa, and then on to Ceuta 
where we worked in chains on the highw, 
and fortifications. Toiling hard in the blaz- 
ing African sun, with heavy fetters about 
our ankles ; spending our nights in a cold 
bare cell, sleeping on scanty verminous 
straw, fed on hard maize bread and soup 
made from garbage—it was no wonder 
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that men died like flies ! 
lucky ! 

Each morning saw us bustled out of our 
cells, and chained up in groups of twenty. 
The long chains were unlocked by a sergeant 
directly we arrived at our place of work. 
There was no chance to escape, for soldiers 
with loaded rifles always surrounded us as 
we toiled. Overseers—the sun-dried rep- 
tiles !—watched our every movement. They 
carried long rawhide whips, which they fre- 
quently used mercilessly upon our shrinking 
bodies, until one prayed fervently for death 
to end one’s misery. 

One morning, during the second year 
of my imprisonment, the goddess of escape 
showed us a loophole. The sergeant, upon 
whom fell the duty of unlocking our chains, 
was stricken with sunstroke, and was imme- 
diately carried off to the town, miles away. 

When knocking-off time arrived for us 
prisoners it was suddenly discovered that the 
<eys of our chains had been inadvertently 
taken to town in the sergeant’s pocket. 
In consequence, the guards started us back 
to our quarters without being chained 
together. They probably thought that litde 
or no spirit remained within our whipped and 
famished bodies---a conjecture which, in 
most cases, was true enough. 

“ It is now—or death,” I said to myself, 
as we stepped out from the quarry. Five 
minutes afterwards I breathed the same words 
to three of my companions. They nodded 
grimly, and, by a secret code known only to 
convicted prisoners, we all arranged to make 
a dash at the same moment. 

There had to be more than two of us 
for, all unknowingly, when a dash for freedom 
is made, two or three warders will inevitably 
shoot at the same man. Therein lies the 
benefit of numbers, for some of the fugitives 
are not fired at and may get away. me or 
two men alone, however, would be shot 
down at once. 

Presently we reached a point where the 
road led past an upland covered with dense 
boxwood bushes and palmetto brush. Out 
of the corner of my eve I took in the possi- 
bilities of the spot and suddenly came to a 
decision. 1 telegraphed a swift glance to 
my companions, and like a flash we were oft, 
the four of us. 

Two of the poor fellows found death 
almost at once, as the guards’ rifles began 
to speak, but I and another gained the 
cover of the palmetto brush and ca-tus 
in safety. A mad scramble over and round 
huge boulders and through tangled scrub 
took us well away from our pursuers, who 
were badly handicapped because of the 
unchained prisoners still on their hands, 

That night we slept under the African 
moon—free men ! 

Daylight found us onour way once more, 
lighthearted, but very hungry. Towards 
sunset we begged food from some Arabs 


And they were 
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“I drew my sword and rushed at him. The Captain’s blade flashed out to meet mine.” 
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whom we came across about thirty miles 
from Ceuta, in the territory of the Moors. 
At first they showed some fear of us—with 
our torn clothes and bloodshot eyes we must 
have looked like madmen—but they eventu- 
ally gave us food and drink. A few days’ 
rest in the goat-hair tents of these kindly 
n mads restored our strength, and ater a 
time we accompanied the band to Alcazar. 

The native quarter of Alcazar is a busy 
spot, and feeling that he was now safe from 
pursuit my convict companion, a gunsmith 
by trade, offered his services there, and soon 
secured a job with a Moorish armourer. 
I, however, could find nothing to do of any 
kind, although I sought diligently, for I 
had_ no trade. Depressed, but still hoping 
to find employment, I decided to tramp to 
Fez. On the morning that I set out from 
Alcazar I learned that my gunsmith com- 
panion had suddenly died of a fever. Such 
1s fate ! 

Arrived in Fez, I chanced to meet a 
wealthy Moorish Aard, with a large retinue, 
making his way up the hill towards the sand 
cliffs, in the quarter called Fez-el-Bali. 
The Kaid spoke Spanish fluently, and when 
1 applicd to him for work he asked me why 
I, a Spaniard, dressed in Moorish garments, 
should be wandering so far in the interior 
of Morocco? I answered him as_ briefly 
as possible, saying that I was once a soldier, 
and had had trouble with a woman. In 
order to forget her 1 took to wandering. 

The Kard seemed to have taken a liking 
to me, and eventally offered me employment. 
I was to instruct his sons in the arts of war, 
and fencing in particular, His name was 
Sidi Garnit, and he was much respected in 
Fez, being wealthy and learned. 

Whilst in i Garnit’s service I saved 
sixty gold pieces. I might have remained 
with him longer but for two things. First, 
he anticipated paying a lengthy visit, with 
all his retinue, to an old Spanish friend in 
Ceuta—the town that stood almost within 
hailing distance of the Spanish convict settle- 
ment. I dared not risk accompanying him 
to Ceuta. 

Secondly, I still nourished an insatiable 
desire to find my beautiful wife, or learn 
her fate, and to avenge myself upon the vil- 
lainous Captain Vigo Gomez. Of her, and 
of him—indeed, of all the people connected 
with my former life—I could learn nothing in 
the ordinary way, for in those d. there was 
no post in Morocco, and convicts were not 
allowed to receive any lctters. For three 
years, therefore, I had heard no news. 

Having decided to leave the Ard, I set 
out to make my way to Tangier. In Tangier, 
happening to look into a mirror, 1 was 
startled to aote the tremendous alteration 
in my appearance ; my own mother would 
never have known me! This fact decided 
me to tie up my sixty gold pieces and, in- 
siead of purchasing a ticket, work my 
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passage to Barcelona. Arrived there I 
would make careful inquiries about my old 
home and my wife. This I did. 

My little home in the outskirts of Bar- 
celona I found in occupation of a seller of 
wine and fruit. Taking a casual drink with 
him, I made a seemingly careless inquiry 
about the number of houses now being turned. 
into wine cafés in Barcelona, Then I men- 
tioned his own place, saving that I thought 
it had been a private dwelling when I passed 
it some years ago. 

“Yes, Sefior, it was,” he told me. 
“Itis very sad. The late owner of this house, 
a very pretty woman, was the wife of an 
rgeant. Her husband was convicted 
ubordination—he nearly murdered his 
superior officer. He was sent to the convict 
settlements, and one day she learnt of his 
death ;_he had died of cholera. 

‘‘ Thereupon she sold the house to me, 
and the neighbours say that she married a 
Captain Gomez, who went away to serve 
in the Spanish-American war. He was 
wounded, I believe, and in order to regain 
his health he went over to Algiers. He and 
his wife are still living in some hotel there, 
1 suppose.” 

With that he turned away to serve a 
customer, and I heard no more. I nearly 
collapsed at learning the heartrending news. 
Evidently Vigo Gomez had utilized the death 

, escaped friend, the gunsmith, for his 
se purpos My wife, poor thing, 
had no doubt believed all he told her. What 
falsified documents, what faked death re- 
ports, and what importunities he brought 
to bear I never knew until many yea 
wards. And who in Spain inv 
sorrows over a convict’s death ? 
He is gone. Good riddance ! 

Turning the bad tidings over in my 
maddened brain, I once more solemnly 
vowed to kill 1 im—I swore it by the Prophet 
and the Koran. 

So to this bright city of Algiers I came. 
IT lived in the Kasbah, as I do now. I speak 
Moorish perfectly. I dress as a Moor ; 
I am a Moor—to all except myself. When I 
told you that Iwas a Spanish Moor I meant 
in instincts only ; actually I am a Spaniard 
of good blood. 

I supported myself somehow by selling 
trifles and begging from French and English 
tourists, although the latter usually under- 
stand but little conversational French. 
Finally I became a guide, and picked up a 
good living by showing visitors the sights of 
the Kasbah. 

Three months passed before I caught a 
glimpse of my enemy. Then, one morning, 
I saw him strolling jauntily from the Rue de 
la Lyre, in the Kasbah, to the Cathedral. 
I knew him for a certainty by the sabre-cut 
upon the chin—the cut I had given him that 
tragic night in Spain! 

1 followed him and took in every detail 


No one. 
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of his figure. He glanced at me, but failed 
to recognize me—who would? A year in 
a Spanish convict prison puts twenty on to 
a man’s life. 

I next ran across him accidentally in the 
Boulevard Carnot. Again I followed him. 
He entered a steamship-office, with me on his 
heels. As I asked for a pamphlet concern- 
ing North African tours I heard him, beside 
me, booking a passage to England. His 
conversation over the counter to the shipping 
clerk revealed the fact that he only remained 
in Algiers for his health. He had been 
fighting in Cuba, he said—and he pointed 
to the sabre-cut on his chin, which I had 
given him! 

About this time the Spanish-American 
war over the rights and wrongs of Cuba was 
closing down, and doubtless it was some 
important military business that took him 
to England. For such a mission he seemed 
well fitted, for he now stood very high in 
military circles—much higher than when I 
was his sergeant in Spain. 

I decided to go to England as well; 
some chance to settle old scores might pre- 
sent itself on the way. The time of year 
being December—the month when Algiers 
ships mountains of oranges to that country 
for the Christmas market—I found little 
or no difficulty, after discarding my Moorish 
garments and adopting those of a Spanish 
sailor, in finding a job as a seaman on board 
a Spanish fruiter bound for England. Vigo 
Gomez, however, went in the moneyed 
gentleman’s way—overland wv/d Marseilles, 
so I lost my chance with him on shipboard. 
Would England, I wondered, offer me an 
opportunity to lay him low ? 

Once in England I cbtained leave from 
my ship and proceeded to Birmingham, 
where I stayed for a week. I had overheard 
Gomez, at the counter in Algiers, mention 
his intention of visiting a great English 
armoury firm in Birmingham. Our Consul 
in that city directed me to its very doors. 
He was a kind, obliging man, this Consul ; 
he could speak both French and Spanish. 
For days I hung round the offices of that 
great arm ment company, but nothing came 
of it; Vigo Gomez never appeared. 

Puzzled, I approached our Consul again. 
I represented to him that I was one of the 
many secret ser.ice agents sent out at this 
time by the Spanish military authorities 
to shadow and protect trusted officers upon 
their travels abroad. We were a noble 
band, I told him, sworn to absolute secrecy, 
and could answer no questions as to our 
methods or missions ; all our work was done 
quictly and secretly. Could he tell me just 
one thing—whether Vigo Gomez had left 
Birmingham ? 

He believed me unpHcitly, and went at 
once to his telephone. Within a few minutes 
I learned that my enemy had left Birming- 
ham for London on the very day of my 
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arrival! Bitterly disappointed, I went back 
to Algiers with my ship, arriving there in 
February ; and very ¢lad I was, for England 
is a horrible country of chills and snows. 
Never go there, monsieur ; it is no good to 
you Americans ! 

It was not until the following September 
that I again learned anything of the man 
who had wrecked my life. Accidentally 
in a café, from a man who lived in Blida, I 
learned that a Spanish gentleman and his 
wife were staying for the husband’s health 
in a little French-Algerian inn far up in 
the Atlas Mountains. The description 
exactly fitted my enemy. 

‘“Allah has at last delivered him into 
my hands!” I told myself. And sure 
enough, fifty miles from here, in a mountain 
gorge overlooking a clear, meandering stream, 
I found the inn—and my enemy! At the 
moment I first caught sight of him he stood 
under a cypress tree idly feeding some of 
the wild monkeys that abound in these 
mountains. At first I watched them without 
interest, and then an idea entered my head 
that caused me to study the beasts very 
closely. 

Day after day I watched the monkeys 
leap among the cedars and the cypresses, 
and chase each other up the old-fashioned 
rain-spouts of the inn. noticed, too, that 
by means of these rain-spouts they not only 
reached the upper bedroom window sills, 
but actually scaled the eaves, the roof 
ridge, and the chimneys. 

Fortunately no one at this lonely 
mountain inn had any idea of my identity. 
The proprietor, his wife, and the clownish 
waiter considered me an eccentric Moor who 
liked the solitude of the hills. 

To avoid notice, especially by my wite 
and Gomez, I arose early each morning 
and disappeared into the mountains with 
a sandwich or two, returning only at dusk. 
I bided my time. Occasionally, when no 
one was about, I fed the monkeys, and in 
particular one large, ferocious-looking, but 
very sagacious brute. 

In due course, towards dusk, ‘‘ Jacko,” 
as I called him, learned to look for my return 
from the woods. If the course was clear 
I fed him. Cautiously feeling my way to 
his instincts, 1 discovered presently that 
I could exercise some measure of control 
over him. Indeed, after a week or two, I 
found it quite possible to teach him a few 
tricks. 

For instance, when I threw him a piece 
of stick about twelve inches long he would, 
at a signal from me, spring with it to an 
upper window-sill, by way of the rain-pipe, 
and there, at the word: ‘' Jombez!”’ deposit 
it upon the sill, At the command : “ Cher- 
chez !”’ he would return it to me. For this 
feat I always rewarded him with some 
thickly-sugared bread. 

After a while I used to put a looped 
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silk handkerchief about my wrist, with the 
loop hanging downwards, and little by 
little I taught ‘‘ Jacko” to put the stick 
through it and twist it like a tourniquet 
until the silk handkerchief so squeezed my 
wrist that all blood circulation ceased. 1 
had but to say “ Tournez /”’ and he would 
spring eagerly to the job, never desist ng 
until I cried: ‘ Fint/” A’ wonderfully 
intelligent monkey was “ Jacko ’’! 

And so the weeks sped by until there 

came one glorious evening in October, All 
the mountain world seemed hushed, save 
for the everlasting whispering of the stream 
amid the cacti, which to my ear seemed to 
be saying: ‘ Your hour is now at hand— 
—to-night !"’ 
The occasion did, indeed, ssem most 
auspicious. My beautiful wife—whom, all 
unknown to her, I had watched over and 
worshipped anew for weeks—had_ that 
afternoon departed temporarily to the town 
of Blida. Gomez was quite alone, there were 
no other visitors in residence, and silence 
and dusk lay deep upon the mountains. 

Eagerly I looked about me. It was 
warm, and the window of Gomez’s bedroom 
remained half open, with the inside shutters 
thrown well back. Just then the young 
clodhopper of a waiter prepared to ascend 
the narrow winding stairway that led to the 
Gomez bedroom, On his tray I noted the 
usual bottle of choice Spanish wine that 
the Captain was in the habit of drinking 
half an hour before his dinner. 

Instantly I moved towards him, “* Par- 
don, gargon,” I said.“ Would you mind 
taking up this letter to Monsicur Le Capitain: 
Vigo Gomez ?_ It is important.” 

“Then why not give it to him your- 
self?’ returned the waiter, rather rudely, 
1 had expected this answer, for I had pur- 
posely refrained from giving the young ruffian 
any tips. 

“Very well,” I returned. ‘' Show me 
his room.’’ He led the way and I followed, 
and as I ascended the stairs 1 noted the time 
—six o'clock. 

A moment later the loutish garcon 
tapped loudly and continuously upon the 
door, The Captain appeared to have been 
dozing upon the bed, for he did not im- 
mediately answer, and whilst the waiter 
was knocking and growling I adroitly re- 
moved the corkscrew from his tray. 

Suddenly Vigo Gomez flung open the 
door. He glared first at the gargon and then 
at the tray. His practised eve immediately 
noted the absence of the corkscrew, where- 
upon he soundly anathematized the fellow 
for omitting to bring it. He did more ; 
before the waiter could make any response 
he emphasized his curses by spinning him 
round and kicking him down the stairs ! 
Then, with an air of ‘ There, don't you 
think we military men splendid fellows ? ’”” 
he turned to me. 


One second later a handful of snuff 
caught him full in the eyes. Next moment 
I struck him a terrific blow on the point of 
his chin with a knucklcduster—an English 
instrument of iron made to fit over the 
clenched fingers. 

He fell like a log, insensible. In a trice 
I threw him into a sitting posture against 
the foot of the open ironwork bedstead. 
His neck just came above the bedspread, 
and in a second I had snatched out his own 
silk handkerchief, and looped it round his 
throat. The two lcose ends I threaded 
swiftly through the ironwork of the bedstead 
and knotted. 

Darting to the open window, I looked 
out and saw what I expected. In the darken- 
ing twilight below was ‘ Jacko,” patiently 
awaiting my return from the mountains. 

‘ Jacko!” I called, softly. 

He whirled round like a flash, and saw 
me above him. 

“ Cherchez !"’ 1 called again, and he 
sprang to the rain-pipe. 

Next instant he was scampering joy- 
fully beside me upon the bed, with the 
twelve-inch stick in his clutches. Suddenly 
T heard aclumsy tread upon the first steps of 
the stairs. It was the waiter, returning ! 
My heart beat wildly, but I remained cool. 
1 thrust the short length of stick through the 
silken loop. 

“ Tournez !"’ Ycommanded of “ Jacko,’ 
in a low tone. 

He flew to his trick, while the sounds on 
the o'd, creaking stairs drew nearer. 

Quickly I glided across the room in my 
slippered feet and stood outside the decor, 
meekly lighting a cigarette. To a casual 
observer it would appear that I had never 
changed my position upon the landing. 

Presently an ascending head upon the 
stairs turned the first landing below. A few 
moments more, and the gargon reached my 
side, a corkscrew in his hand. 

“The monkey, it seems,” I said coolly, 
as I ncdded towards the bedroom, “ is much 
more important to the Captain Gomez 
than an inquiry as to the nature of a visit 
from a foreigner—a mere stupid Moor.” 
With that I made as if to descend in disgust. 

The garcon, still smarting from the kick 
he had received, gave a cursory glance into 
the rapidly-darkening room. In the gloom 
he could little, but [knew that the monkey 
was still diligently turning the deadly 
tourniquet, waiting for the final “Fi!” 
and his sugary reward, 

While I lingered the gargon took a timid 
step forward into the room and dropped 
his corkscrew upon the little table just inside 
the door. Then he turned and prepared 
to descend the stairs. He had noticed 
nothing unusual ! 

Over the waiter’s shoulder I caught a 
glimpse of “ Jacko’s”’ eves looking expect- 
antly toward me. He expected every 
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“* Jacko!’ I called, softly.” 
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moment to hear the “Fi i/’'—the little 
gourmand! But I withheld the signal, 
pulled the door to behind me, and followed 
the gargon down the stairs, 

Within the next half-hour I paid my bill, 
and took the road to Blida. From there I 
tramped the fifty kilometres back to Algiers. 

No trouble has ever assailed me over the 
Captain’s death. That intelligent monkey 
killed him—strangled him with his own hand- 
kerchief. At the inquiry the gargon cleared 
both himself and me of all suspicion—if any 
suspicion was there. And it is now quite 
twenty years ago since the affair happened. 

My dear wife is now in Cairo, and is 
anxious for me to join her. But what can 
I do? 1 have not sufficient money to go 
there, and she is very poor. I would give 
years of my life to be with heronce more and 
to pass the remainder of our days in a little 
white cottage in Catalonia. 


The man’s earnest tones and the tragic 
story he had told moved me strangely. 
After all, if he had sinned, the provocation 
had been great. I fingered a fifty-franc 
note in my pocket, and felt very much 
inclined to give it to him to help him along 
on his journey to meet his wife. Then, 
somehow or other, it occurred to me to ask 
him one or two questions about England. 
I started by inquiring what sort of place 
Birmingham was. 

“ Ah, Birmingham !’’ he responded, in 
reminiscent tones. ‘‘ I walked about it very 
much, It is one of the finest ports in Eng- 
land. Th yhave in that port what we have 
not here in Algiers—docks. Ships are im- 
prisoned in lakes behind solid gates until 
ready to sail. They have wonderful ways 
in Angleterre.” 

1 thanked him for the information, 
addiag that I had heard of Birmingham 
whilst in America, but did not know it 
possessed docks, (I did not mention that I 
had lived for many years in England, and 
_ knew ‘‘ Brum ” rather well.) 

1. “It is strange your friends should not 
have mentioned the docks,” he told me. 
“They are grand. There is also another 
large town in England, near London, called 
Leaverpool, It also has one or two docks ; 


but Birmingham has more, larger and better 
ones.” 

Thereupon I came to a decision; I 
took my fingers off the fifty-franc note, 
transferred them to my waistcoat, and placed 

“them upon the ten- franc note which I had 
found it impossible to change. 

“Well,” said my companion, rising to 
his feet and speaking for the first time 
rather bluntly—even aggressively. “ Time 
passes, and I should like some he!p in the form 
of money.” 
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With that I passed him the ten-franc 
note. 

He salaamed low; then he suddnly 
straightened up, glared savagely across the 
room, and disappeared through a narrow 
doorway like a shadow just as Ali Ou. d, the 
friend I had expected at the Café d’Alger, 
burst in throigh the main entrance came 
straight across to me and clutched me 
excitedly by the arm. 

“Come out of this,” he cried peremp- 
,, but in a low voice. ‘ This is no 
e for you /” 

I explained as I rose what I had been 
doing—merely listening to a Moor’s moving 
life-story. 

“LT saw him,” heanswered, grimly, “and 
he saw me! That is why he ficd. It was 
—did he tell you a long love-tale ?” he 
broke off. 

1 nodded. 

“Did he tell you how he married in 
Spain; how a Spanish captain stole his 
wife ; his convict life in the Spanish penal 
settlements ; the escape, and how a monkey 
achieved his revenge? All this did he 
tell you?” 

I nodded. 

“ And now let me tell you something,” 
Ali Oued went on. “ The man is not a Moor 
or a Spaniard; he is a Kabyle or Berber, 
the chicf of liars and fortune-tellers. The 
rascal belongs to a mountain tribe who live 
mainly in the Atlas Mountains; they can 
withstand great fatigue and succumb only 
to old age and the teeth of wild beasts 
They were here before either the Moors or 
the Arabs. 

“To-day, in spirit, they defy all men. 
They love subtlety, trickery, superstition— 
and gold. This man spins a very plausible 
tale ; so well told, in fact, that he invariably 
succeeds in extracting money from sym- 
pathizing French, American, and English 
tourists. He can tell his tale equally well 
in Arabic and Spanish, but he speaks no 
English. More than once he has been flogged 
for theft. His wife, who has always lived 
with him here in Algiers or in Blida, is as 
incorrigible a rogue as he is. Did you give 
lum any moncy ? 

“Ten fran 

Ali Oued drew back as if hurt. 

“ But,” I hastily added, “it was a bad 
ten-franc note ; I couldn't pass it.” 

My friend looked at me incredulously 
for a moment; then his great dark eyes 
flashed, and the next instant he burst into 
deep-throated chuckles. 2 

I never saw my “ Spanish Moor ” again, 
but in case he is still at the same old game— 
as scems highly probable—I have set my 
experience down as a warning to other 
tourists in Algeria. 


USSOLINIS WAR 
AGAINST THE MAFIA 


ee é Vivian 


For generations, as many people are aware, the island of Sicily was dominated by a secret 
society known as the Mafia, which has been aptly described as “a state within the State, 


a government within the Government.” 


Its members were to be found in every walk of 
life; its leaders were unknown, but were obeyed unhesitatingly ; 
paid the society an annual tax in order to be left in peace. 


and rich and poor alike 
With the War came degenera- 


tion; the Mafia fell into evil ways, and brigandage and other forms of crime became 


rampant throughout Sicily. 


that had become unendurable, and he set about the work in characteristic fashion. 


Finally Mussolini decided to put an end to a state of affairs 


This 


absorbing article, specially written for THE WIDE WORLD, describes the first stage of 


the great “clean-up”—a most dramatic and exciting business. 


has made an end of the brigands. 


The Strong Man of Italy 


Will he succeed in conquering the mysterious 


Mafia itself 7 


HE Sicilian secret society known as 
the Mafia is perhaps the most 
amazing organization of its kind 
ever known, an incredible but 

aP ropriate product of a most surprising 

land. Nowhere else but in Sicily, surely, 
could it have been conceived, sustained, and 
brought to success—a veritable state within 
the State, a government within the Govern- 
ment. 

The Mafia had its genesis in armed 
bodyguards maintained by the big land- 
owners for the protection of their lives and 
property during turbulent times. These 
irregular forces were. officially disbanded 
early in the nineteenth century, when 
feudalism was abolished, but they were 
privately kept alive and eventually developed 
into a secret organization known as_ the 
Mafia. 

In 1860 Garibaldi tried hard to sup- 
press the Mafia, but all in vain, and he 
Teally contrived to strengthen it, alt 
unknowingly providing the society with 
many promising recruits from amongst the 
convicts released during his revolutionary 
movement. 

As time passed, the Mafia, which had at 
first been an organization of criminals, 
gradually changed its character. It insti- 
tuted its own private police and secret 
service, ectablised courts of rough-and- 
ready justice; and even maintained order 
to a certain extent. Private crimes were 
now discouraged, though members were 
always ready to screen one another from 


the minions of the “ official” law, whose 
interference in the socicty’s affairs was 
resented. 


Practically everybody in Sicily, from 


the highest to the lowest, found it advisable 
to belong to the soci but its most active 
supporters were artisans, workmen, small 
peasants, and tenant-farmers. They were 
not people of high morality, perhaps, but 
they were nevertheless quite distinct from 
the ordinary criminal classes. Working 
together, these people controlled all local 
elections, sent a solid phalanx of deputies to 
yarliament, provided mayors and prefects 
and other officials, and had a strong leaven 
of members in the police force. 

So well entrenched was the Mafia, in 
fact, that it successfully defied the efforts of 
several Italian Governments to suppress it. 
The advent of Mussolini, however, brings a 
new factor into the situation. It remains to 
be seen whether the Wafiusi will be able to 
resist an independent dictator who cares 
nothing for their votes. 

The origin of the name Mafia is a word 
meaning beauty, grace, or perfection. Even 
to-day, you will not offend a pretty girl by 
calling her mafiusedda, which has a signifi- 
cance of clegance with a touch of originality. 


Hawkers announce their most luscious 
oranges as mafiuse. The word also implics 
superiority valour, and such greatly- 
esteemed ian qualities as their jealous 
regard for honour and chivalry towards 
women, 

Sicilians have long prided themselves 
on their personal courage, their fierce 
resentment of discourtesy, and what they 
call omertd, which means that a_ self- 


respecting Man must avenge his own wrongs 
instead of appealing to authority, and 
must never give away friend or foe to the 
representatives of public justice. 

Children, indeed, are brought up to 
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regard the police as spies and natural 
enemies. Playing among themselves, their 


greatest insult is to call one another sbirri— 
agents of the law. When a threatening 
letter had been written at her parents’ 
dictation by a little girl of cight, the 
examining magistrates failed to extract a 
single word from her, in spite of every 
cajolery and threat. An old servant hanged 
himself the day before his interrogatory lest 
he should be forced to admit sumething 
against his master, who was in prison. 

Mafiusi have been known to obtain the 
liberation of their adversaries from jail in 
order to wreak vengeance or, as they would 
put it, execute justice themselves. Their 
innate repugnance to all contact with the 
law is illustrated by the story of a woman 
whose husband had been murdered. 
Questioned by the police, she declared : 
“| have nothing to say. It is all a question 
of eightpence—the price of the cartridge 
which killed my man. His assassin will be 
suppressed by one of equal value, even 
though I may have to wait years for 
satisfaction.”” 


EVERYONE PAYS TRIBUTE. 


At one time the Mafia levied a regular 
tribute upon all and sundry as the price of 
being left alone to pursue one’s avocations, 
and so cleverly was the em worked that 
even the poorest did not escape the payment 
of his dues. A penniless outcast would be 
ordered to give a day's labour without wage 
on the estate of a leading Mafiuso, the carter 
lent his horse and wagon, the blackmailer 
paid a percentage of his spoils. 

The lawyer pleaded without fees, the 
doctor gave free consultations, the chemist 
supplied medicines for nothing. The landed 
proprietor paid a cash tribute of fifty 
thousand lire or more without complaining. 
Nor was there any hope of evading this 
illegal tax or lowering one’s assessment by 
pretence of poverty, for the factors of 
country estates and the porters of town 
houses—all members of the :ociety—sent in 
accurate reports as to the possessions of the 
victims. 

‘Lhe “ tax when due, were collected 
by shepherds, milkmen, carrie all sorts of 
people whose wandering occupations gave 
them an appearance of normal activity. 

When anyone did attempt to shirk 
paying tribute to the Mafia, he received a 
reminder couched in such gentle, friendly 
tones that only long experience of Mafia ways 
revealed the semblance of a threat. There 
was talk of sorrow for disturbance, of 
kissing hands, of everlasting fidelity. Times 
were hard, and generous assistance was 
solicited. It was only shame and_ pride 
which prevented the writer making personal 
application for the money. 

The letter would conclude 


with a 
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suggestion that a stipulated sum of money — 
poetically styled “this little flower ’’— 
should be deposited behind a certain tree at 
the cross-roads, or handed in a specially- 
marked envelope to the milkman. 

If such an appeal were neglected, or an 
unsatisfactory compromise offered, more 
pressing demands would follow, still profess- 
ing friendship, but insisting on dire necessity. 
Then, if the victim still remained obdurate, 
there would come “ active ’? warnings—the 
looting of a garden, the killing of hens or 
pigeons, and cattle-lifting, which, under the 
name of aligeato, became one of the chief 
weapons in the Mafia arsenal. 

When sheep and cattle were being taken 
from one place to another, mountcd men 
would suddenly appear—usually in wild 
valleys with scarcely a human habitation 
and never a passing wayfarer—halt the 
flocks and herds, and tie the herdsmen to 
trees. Then the animals would be driven 
off at a great pace to the next province, 
where other bandits were waiting to receive 
and sell them. 

There was an elaborate system for 
speedily changing marks and brands, so that 
stolen beasts could not be identified. To 
this day one can hear strange stories of 
immense subterranean hiding-places near 
Trapani and Palermo, secret slaughter- 
houses, and Mafia butchers who actually 
sold) meat from = stolen animals to the 
owners of the cattle ! 

In cases where cattle-lifting was im- 
possible, and people obstinately persisted in 
disregarding their ‘‘ assessments,”” more 
severe measures were employed. If a man 
had been out collecting rents, and ventured 
about thé country without sufficient protec- 
tion, his horse might be stopped by a rope 
stretched across a path, or masked men 
would leap from ambush and make him lie 
face downwards while they went through 
his pockets. 

The fnvourite Measure, however, was 
kidnapping, or “ seque-tration,”” as it was 

called. A Sounited band would come to a 
man’s house, or surround him in a lonely 
place, and carry him to some cavern or 
mountain fastness, where he would be kept 
a prisoner, although well treated otherwise, 
until his friends paid ransom, with heavy 
interest for the trouble he had caused. 


THE UNKNOWN LEADERS. 


Brigandage itself was for a long time 
only a minor accessory of the Mafia 
organization, Criminals had taken to the 
mountains to avoid arrest, and the Mafia 
afforded them protection and gave them 
warning of danger in return for assistance 
in its tax-gathcring activities. he real 
power of the society was vested in a few 
chiefs—cducated men. of good station, some 
of them living in the most fashionable 
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Gangi, the headquarters 
Madonie 


houses in the 
island. 

It was this 
inner council 
that drew up 
the rules. and 
regulations, 
controlled the 
“ assessments,” 
and, if need 
arose, unleashed 
the societ 
bloodhoun 
desperate 
dits who con- 
stituted flying 
squadrons inthe 
various pro- 
vinces. The 
Ma ‘a, apart 
from its activi- 
ties, could claim 
toconstitute a species of insurance company, 
to which practically every inhabitant of the 
island contributed according to his means, 
his ‘annual premium ”’ securing his life and 
property. 

If, after duly paying his tax, he suffered 
assault or robbery, the offender would be 
sought and relentlessly punished by the 
society. But it was a condition of this 
unwritten bargain that the ‘‘ taxpayer” 
must make no complaint to the regular 
police ; they were outside the pale. 

For a long time this system, illegal 
though it was, worked surprisingly well on 
the whole. During the war, however, the 
Mafia began to degenerate. A new genera- 
tion of members arose, despising old 
traditions, romantic actions and points of 
honour, and merely greedy for personal 
profit. 

The old methods of courtesy and the 
velvet glove were superseded by crude 


ban- 


Le 


Another view of Gangi, showing how the houses are 
huddled higgledy-piggledy on a hill-top. 
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of the Mafia, 


in the 

Mountains. 
threats; fair 
fights according 
to the punctilious 
Sicilian ccde were 


replaced by mur- 
derous am- 
bushes ; chivalry 
to women de- 
generated into 
bestial violence, 
and the old 
“reasonable” 
taxes became 


wholesale rob- 
beries for private 
gein. The former 


rigid discipline of 
the organization 
went to pieces ; 
there was mutiny 
in the ranks. 

In the old 
days, one man—a member of the inner 
circle —could terrorize a province with 
a whisper, speaking with the whole 
might of the society behind him. Now 
young fe'lo.s, their heads turned by the 
unusual conditions of the war, began to 
consider it monstrous that they, members of 
an illegal secret society, should submit to 
what was after all only another form of 
discipline. Tuacy did the work, they argued ; 
they should reap the rewards. 

The ex-bandits, on their part, did not 
pay in the ‘“taxes’’ they collected on 
behalf of the Mafia, or else they multiplied 
their exactions and seized the lion's share. 
Poor shepherds suddenly blossomed forth 
as rich men, small landed proprictors 
mysteriously acquired big estates. A pericd 
of terrorism ensued in Sicily, and even the 
poorest people were preyed upon, while 
wealthy folks went in fear not only of their 
property but of their very lives. 
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A REIGN OF TERROR. 


Everywhere, too, one heard of dastardly 
attacks on women; girls were kidnapped 
and taken away to mountain caves or 
remote buildings. 
Though these  out- 
rages struck at the 
very heart of Sicilian 
pride and sense of 
honour, there was 
little hope of redress 
or vengeance. Even 
if immemorial cus- 
tom had permitted an 
appeal to the law, 
none would have been, 
so bold—or so mad— 
as to attempt such a 
thing. 

For all practical 
purposes, the police 
might have been 
dwellers in another 
planet. They could 
be reached only by a 
pilgrimage of many 
weary miles over the 
mountains, and the 
man who undertook 
the journey did s»> at the risk—almost the 
certainty—of receiving a bullet in the back. 
There remained no appeal even to the chiefs 
of the Mafia, whose dictatorship scemed to 
be at anend. Sicily was plunged into hope- 
less chaos, at the mercy of bands of unscrupu- 
lous brigands, who robbed and murdcred as 
they pleased. 


And then came 
Mussolini! Here, in- 
deed, was a Heaven- 


sent opportunity! 
Having restored order 
to the rest of Italy 
during a momentous 
crisis, the Dictator was 
hardly likely to shrink 
from the further task of 
liberating the adjacent 
island from its reign of 
terror. It was by no 
means an easy task, but 
Mussolini is not a man 
to be daunted by diffi- 
culties. For a_ while, 
apparently, he carefully 
surveyed the situation ; 
then, all of a sudden, 
he struck a sharp, de- 
cisive blow—and struck 
it in a most dramatic 
fashion. 

The headquarters of 
the Mafia in the Madonie 
mountains of Sicily is 
the town of Gangi, a 
huddle of houses piled up 


Police Commissioner Spand, who conducted 
the campaign against the brigands. 


Signor Mori, Prefect of the Province is 
of Palermo. 
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in a most extraordinary fashion on a hill-top. 
One day the inhabitants heard the roll of 
drums—which usually signifies the arrival 
of fresh fish or the announcement of a new 
tax. 


On this occasion, however, when the 
people hurried to their 
windows, they gasped 
with amazement, for 
the town-crier was 
proclaiming some- 
thing vastly more im- 
portant than even 
the imposition of a 
new tax. 

In stentorian 
tones the official was 
reading at the street 
comers a_ telegram 
from Cesare Mori, the 
Prefect of Palermo, to 
the Mayor of Gangi. 
“| intimate to all 
bandits,’ ran the mes- 
sage, “that they are 
to surrender within 
twelve hours, after 
which I shall take 
extreme measures 
against the town.” 

Never, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, had such 
peremptory language been used by an 
official towards the brigands !_ For the first 
time the voice of the law was heard in Gangi 
in thunderous tones. Brigandage, in Gangi, 
was looked upon as an institution; there 
always had been brigands, there always 

would be. 

What, then, did 
this daring ultimatum 
mean? Thoughtful 
people whispered that 
it was said Mori pos- 
sessed as much courage 
and resource as Ferra- 
rello, prince of brigands. 
He had declared, they 
said, that if he could 
prove the law to be as 
strong or stronger than 
brigandage, the people 
would gladly welcome 
the relief from terrorism 
and accept settled 
government. 

Signor Mori, it 
should be explained, is 
a remarkable man—the 
sort of man_ Sicilians 
find it difficult to un- 
derstand. He is anative 
of Pavia, in Lombardy ; 
and Lombardy is as far 
removed from Sicily in 
atmosphere as_ Belfast 
from Cork, or 
Brittany from Bengal. 
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Yet this hard-headed man of the North has 
contrived to arouse sympathy as well as fear 
in the generous, irresponsible South. 

Inexorable in his determination to 
enforce law and order, he has gradually 
insinuated himself 
into the hearts and 
overcome the innate 
prejudices of natur- 
ally antipathetic 
people. When this 
representative of an 
alien, hostile rule— 
almost a_ hereditary 
fo.—fell ill at 
Palermo, half the 
Mafiuse women spent 
their days in vowing 
candles to miraculous 
Madonnas and pray- 
ing for his recovery. 

He_ has a big, 
broad face and an 
expansive smile, and 
when he stands up on 
balconies and speaks 
he compels applause 
even from Mafiusi 
crowds, who have 
come.to regard him 
as a jiberator and 
carry him shoulder - 
high. “Learn to fear nothing,” he told the 
people. “ We will make an end of this reign 
of terror. If you will promise to make use 
of them to defend yourselves, I will supply 
you with arms.” 


of 


THE BRIGANDS’ CAPITAL. 


Gangi, as already stated, was the 
brigands’ capital, a township of some 
eighteen thousand souls, situated five or six 
hours’ journey from the nearest railway. 
The local outlaws had come to feel so safe 
that, instead of hiding in the hills like others 
of their kidney  else- 
where, they slept peace- 
fully in the town and 
neighbouring villages, 
living sumptuously, re- 
ceiving regular reports 
from their emissaries, 
and departing at dawn 
upon their ‘ rounds.” 

Perched some three 
thousand three hundred 
feet above the level of 
the sea on the upper 
slopes of a solitary 
mountain, with its close- 
packed yellow buildings 
rising in tiers, Gangi 
resembles a pyramid of 
dice carved out of new 
wood. It commands a 
wonderful view, com- 


Gaetono Ferrarello, the brigand “ King” 
Gangi. 


Carmelo Andaloro, one of the three 
outlaw brothers. 
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prising three-quarters of Sicily, with Etna 
gleaming in the distance. 3 

Most of the houses have two entrances, 
one at the basement, the other through the 
roof, corresponding with the lower and upper 
roads, while laborious 
circuits are saved by 
queer little tunnels 
and passages bored 
through the solid 
rock. Not content 
with double entrances 
and subterranean 
ways, a local builder, 
gne Santo Mocciaro, 
a crafty architect of 
hiding-places, pro- 
vided the brigands 
with a regular net- 
work of concealed 
sanctuaries — rooms 
between ceilings and 
roofs, cupboards and 
cabinets hiding secret 
doors, movable 
mirrors and false 
floors. 

The whkcle place, 
in fact, was an ideal 
stronghold for re- 
fugees from the law, 
but Cesare Mori and 
his lieutenants had taken its measure. By 
discreet use of the light ard darkness in 
the narrow streets, the shadowing of sus- 
picious characters and the staticning of 
plain-clothes men at inconvenient points, 
it became possible to seriously embarrass 
intermediaries charged with messeges and 
focd. A cordon of police also suriounced 
the whole town—an easy thing to do, on 
account of its situation—and settled Gown to 
starve the bandits cut. 

Gaetano Ferrarello, 

“ Prefect’ of Gangi, had 
eventful career. 


the brigand 
had a veiv 

He was thirty-three years 
of age when he shot his 
wife’s lover and fled to 
jein the brigands who 
hed their lair in the 
mcuntain village of San 
Mauro Castelverde. 
Foiled in an attempt to 
kill his erring wife, he 
conceived such a hatred 
of society that twenty 
warrants were soon out 
ageinst him for as many 
different crimes. 

When he transferred 
his lawless activities to 
Gangi he found a rival 
in Giuseppina Salvo, an 
old woman commonly 
called ‘Cagnaccia.” 
Her father had been 
killed in a fight between 
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brigands and carabinieri many years pre- 
viously, whereupon she had devoted her life 
1o vengeance, supported by her three sons, 
che Andaloros, joint leaders of a band of 
outlaws. 

“ Cagnaccia”’ is a tall, bony 
woman, now sixty years old, with 
a loud, masculine voice. She was 
a regular despot, and used to com 
pel girls of the district to marry 
members of the Andaloro band 
whether they were will- 
ing or not. When there 
were disputes between 
peasants about  land- 
marks she acted as an 
arbitrator, allowing no 
appeal against her 
awards. She decided 
questions between iela- 
tives and, when neces- 
sary, organized false 
witnesses for the courts. 

She dressed as a 
man and went about on 
horseback administering 
her “ justice’ and keep- 
ing a keen eye on inheri- 
tances, the collection of 
debts, the sale of pro- 
perty, the journeys of 
flocks and herds—any- 
thing and _ everything 
that might help or in- 
terest her three brigand 
sons. If anyone opposed 
her or thwarted her will 
she would say: “ One 
of my boys will settle 
with you !’”’ 

These And lors 
were not at all the 
courteous brigands of 
legend. When they went 
pillaging, they did not 
ask civilly for loot, but 
started shooting without 
warning, treating their 
hapless victims most 
brutally. That was one 
reason why a certain 
Lisuzzo broke away 
from them and founded 
a rival band, whereupon 
the And loros sent an- 
other outlaw named 
Dino after him, These 
internecine quarrels meant that all the rigid 
discipline of the old-time brigands was at an 
end, and the ultimate triumph of law and 
order became merely a question of time and 
energy. 


A MAN OF ACTION. 


It was at this juncture that there came 
upon the scene a dark-skinned Calabrian 


Salvatore Ferrarello, who had sentences 
totalling fifty-four years of penal servi- 
tude hanging over his head. 
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commissary of police, one Spand of Cotrone. 
an athlete and a sportsman, accustomed to 
ambushes and man-hunts and _fusillades, 
hardened and experienced in the ways of 
bandits. He sent a message to 
the fierce Ferrarello: ‘As you 
say I am having recourse to 
treachery for your capture,”” he 
wrote, ‘I will give you an ap- 
pointment. Meet me on the 
trazzera (path) of such-and-such 
a mountain at such-and- 
such an hour to-night.” 

But Ferrarello had 
other engagements, and 
did not appear, where- 
upon Spano proclaimed 
to the populace that 
Ferrarello was a coward. 
And cowards, he added, 
are traitors. 

Next, news arrived 
that Dino’s band was 
at war with Lisuzzo’s, 
which had betrayed the 
And:loros. Spano, 
dressed as a_ cavalry 
officer, -immediately in- 
vaded -Dino’s haunts, 
whereupon Dino and his 
followers took shelter 
in Lisuzzo’s territory— 
in the lion's jaws. 
Lisuzzo, seeing his 
chance of getting rid of 
a rival, let Spand know 
where Dino was hiding. 
A_ shepherd drugged 
Dino’s drink, and Spand 
arrested him. 

With mobile pcsses 
of policemen, each some 
fifty strong, Spand then 
combed the hills, driving 
out the other outlaws 
and forcing them to take 
refuge in the labyrinth 
of Gangi. 

The next step the 

4 authorities took was to 
I arrest all the brigands’ 
“‘ tax-gatherers ’’ — the 
connecting links between 
them and the outside 
world. Thus cut off from 
news and funds, and 
shut up in the be- 
leaguered town, the outlaws began to feel 
anxious. But there was worse to follow, 
and Spano’s next moves touched them both 
in their affections and their pockets. 

First, all their wives were arrested ! 
This was certainly a severe blow, but it 
hurt them more, after all the pains they had 
taken to acquire them, to lose their stolen 
flocks and herds. The police seized their 
oxen and calves, had them slaughtered and 
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offered the carcasses for sale at bargain 
prices. Still, there was a chance that the 
tyrants might eventually return to power, 
and few people dared to profit by the 
cheapness of the meat, for fear of eventual 
reprisals. 

This was the moment chosen for the 
crier’s proclamation of the Prefect's ultima- 
tum. Meanwhile, about a thousand well- 
armed men, including detachments of 
Mussolini’s black-shirt militia and secret 
agents, surrounded the brigands’ mountain 
fastness. Even armoured cars took part in 
the siege. 

it was New Year’s Day—a bad New 
Year for the Mafia. That morning even 
the carrier was not allowcd out to collect the 
post. The telephone and telegraph wires 
had been disconnected, so as to 
avoid such contretemps as on a 
previous occasion, when police set 
out and the Mafiusi telegraphed a 
warning to Gangi: ‘' Uncle started. 
Receive him well.” 

This time it was 
“Uncle ” who provided 
the surprise, and finally 
the bandits were driven 
to surrender. Not a 
single shot was fired ; 
the terrorism of genera- 
tions came to a sudden 
and inglorious end. 

Gaetano Ferrarello, 
the old leader, was the 
first to give himself up. 
He sent a message that 
he would not surrender 
in his house, but—on his 
word of honour—would 
do so in the mayor’s 
parlour. And he was 
true to his pledge. 

He came with great 
di-nity. His white beard 
made him look like a 
patriarch ; his big, soft 
eyes seemed incapable 
of contemplating crime. 
In his hand was a big 
stick, which he handed. 
over with the gesture of 
a field-marshal giving up 
his sword. 

“T surrender,”’ he 
said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘ through 
love of my unfortunate 
land, to which I desire 
to restore peace.”” 

Other bandits fol- 
lowed, each emphasiz- 
ing the fact that their 
surrender was not to the 
hate | police, but to the 
chief of their township. 
If he chose to hand them 
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Nicolo Andaloro, another of the 
brig: 


and brothers. 
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over to the police, that was his affair, and 
they wished it to go down to history that 
they had not bowed the knee to outside 
authorities, but had patriotically sacrificed 
themselves for the sake of peace. 

Meanwhile, Giuseppina Salvo, the 
“ Cagnaccia,” the tcrribie tiger-cat mother 
of the three An‘a!oros, slunk from door to 
door, humbly craving sanctuary from the 
people she had most oppressed. But now 
they were in rebellion, and chased her away 
until the cavabinieri espied her and carried 
her off, regardless of her screams and 
struggles. 

Salvatore Ferrarello, aged twenty-eight, 
a nephew of the great Gaetano, and a member 
of the Andoloro band, with sentenc s 
totalling fifty-four years of penal servitude 
hanging over his head, contrived 
to remain hidden for four days 
between the real and false roofs 
of his house, opposite a chemist's 
shop. The carabinieri kept watch 
for him outside the 
whole time, but only 
discovered him when 
he revealed his presence 
by an accidental slip 
and fall. When he was 
arrested, he fainted from 
lack of food. 

Carmelo Andaloro, 
who became a brigand 
at nineteen and was now 
twenty-five, fled away 
into the country almost 
naked. He was a con- 
sumptive, and was in 
bed when the police 
came battering at his 
door. Putting a straw 
dummy under the sheets 
to represent his sleeping 
form, he made good his 
escape by a trap-door in 
the floor, The police 
heard the thud of the 
door dropping back into 
place, but thought the 
noise was caused by a 
goat tied up in the 
passage. 

Thin and pale-faced, 
with ruffled hair and 
mournful eyes, Carmelo 
went wandering like a 
lost dog through the 
neighbouring farms. All 
he found to eat was a 
cabbage-stalk. The 
beautiful principles of 
omertd were at an end; 
no one would feed or 
succour him. Indeed, 
eighty men of Gangi 
promptly volunteered to 
chase him, and ere long 
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this former terror of the mountains was 
caught, still carrying his cabbage-stalk. 


THE ‘‘COMMITTEE OF ACTION.” 


Those cighty men, by the way, have 
become the nucleus of a new body, the 
“Committee of Action against Crime.” 
The friends of law and order want to link the 

i together and take precautions 
rainst future weak Governments and a 
c le return of the Mafia and brigandage, 
when “ traitors ” to the cld régime would be 
punished, 

Some four hundred prisoners were 
taken during the great brigand round-up, 
and there is some doubt as to what is to be 
done with them, Some people say they 
will be deported to a distant island. At the 
present moment evidence is being collected 
against them. The examining magistrate at 
Palermo has already filled three volumes—a 
romance with many chapters. 

Meanwhile, the measures against the 
Mafia continue, The Prefect is supplying 
#ll men of good will with passports. All 
over the Madoni- each person must have 
two photographs, one for the municipality, 
«ne for the document of identity. House- 
porters at Palermo must be approved by 
the police, so as to eliminate Mafia spies. 
Landed proprietors are providing lists of 
their cattle, which are to be branded with 
the marks of the Commune. At one time, 
leaden seals were affixed to the beasts’ ears, 
but the robbers got rid of these by cutting 
otf the poor brutes’ ears. 

Along the roads the dense shrubberies 
are to be cut back for a distance of a hundred 
yards. These m of undergrowth were 
favourite hiding-places for brigands, and 
people in cars breathed more freely after 
passing them. 

“We had to endure the brigands 
because successive Governments did nothing 
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to protect us,” the people will tell you ; and 
that is the incessant refrain all over the 
troubled regions. 

Now it has been proved that a strong 
Government can easily stamp out bandits, 
the glamour of outlawry has departed like 
snow in spring. People outside, ef course, 
will ask why the round-up was so long 
delayed. The answer is that the Mafia, 
all-powerful in’ Sicily, weuld permit no 
outside interference, finding the brigands 
useful tools. Recently, however, — these 
lawless henchmen got cut of hand, and so the 
Mafia was glad to be rid of them, 

Mussolini has crushed the outlaws. 
Whether he will succeed in destroying the 
Mafia itself remzins to be seen. Consecrated 
by the habits and ne ties cf many 
generations, shrouded in = mystery and 
secre directed by elusive chiefs who 
much knowledge and few scruples, 
the Mafia will prove a very hard nut to 
crack. 

It is one thing to round up four hundred 
avowcd outlaws in their mountain lairs, but 
quite another to grapple with shadows, hunt 
down and prosecute unknown leaders, and 
teparate the innecent from the guilty in 
ccmmunities where not a scul will voluntcer 
a word of cvidence. 

1 asked an old Prefect of my acquaint- 
ance, a man who has spent his life in the 
seerct service of Italy, whether he thought 
the Mafia was doomed at last. We stood on 
a castle wall at the time, and the tramontana 
was raging. 

“You see those willows bending in the 
wind?" he asked, with a subtle smile. 
“Watch the newspapers during the next 
few wee and you will read of many 
arrests. hese are the heads and brains of 
the organization, you will be told. 
heads and brains designated by 
behind the scenes |! When the storm passes, 


the willows rise again.” 
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ap ST. D.B. 


Ware SiG nt 


Mlustrated by KENNETH INNS 


A tale of a treasure that was buried in peculiar circumstances and recovered in an equally 


strange fashion. 


“The story was told to me,” writes the Author, “by the lady concerned, 
who learnt the facts from ‘Stepper’ as he lay dying. 


I have changed the names of the 


parties, but supply the correct ones in confidence. The paragraph concerning the discovery 
of the diamonds appeared in the local newspapers quite recently.” 


R. HENRY STEPPER was an illicit 
diamond buyer, but no one knew 
this except Mr. Stepper himself. 
At least, so he thought until early 

An the year 1894. 

Towards the beginning of that year, 
however, Mr. Stepper became uncomfortably 
conscious that his movements were under 
observation. Not the casual observation of 
gossips who, on account of a congenital 
inability to mind their own business, won- 
dered how he spent his spare time, but the 
persistent and sustained shadowing of the 
minions of a Government department con- 
cerned with criminal investigation. 

Mr. Stepper lived in Kimberley, South 
Africa, and was employed in one of the great 
surface ‘“‘ compounds ” in which the native 
labourers are housed and confined while 
working in the mines. The surface-workers 
are engaged in loading and unloading the 
rich ‘‘ blue ground ” in which the diamonds 
are found. Such natives are most carefully 
watched by trusted guards, for they have 
special opportunities for stealing. Mr. 
Stepper’s work in the compound store 
brought him into close touch with these 
natives, and in strict privacy he did a some- 
day-to-be-very-profitable trade with them 
in stolen diamonds. 

Before the compounds were established, 
Mr. Stepper had carried on his “ 1.D.B.” 
business in a much safer manner, under 
cover of quite a respectable-looking little 
general dealer’s shop. His ordinary trade 
was _ considerable, quite apart from his 
criminal transactions. When the compounds 
were established, however, Stepper realized 
that the best place for a successful 1.D.B. 
merchant was in the enclosures themselves. 

He accordingly applied for employment 
in a surface compound shop, representing 
that through the new arrangement he had 


lost his livelihcod, which was true enough. 
The great De Beers Company tried at its 
institution to find employment for all honest 
persons adversely affected by the new 
system. They believed Mr. Stepper to be 
honest because he seemed to be a quiet, 
inoffensive sort of person. The police knew 
nothing against him, and he was, generally 
speaking, of good repute. 

Once installed in his new job, Stepper 
found himself in a peculiarly advantageous 
Position for the carrying on of his nefarious 
dealings. He worked alone, and made no 
attempt to sell any diamonds. Selling stolen 
“‘ stones,”’ as diamonds are always called in 
Kimberley, is a very dangerous game. 

In order to sell one has to confide in 
other criminals, and it was the sellers that 
the police first found out and then caught, 
trapping them with stones in their posses- 
sion. Even buying was becoming hazardous, 
nerve-trying work, for native ‘‘ traps ’’ were 
plentiful. Since the amalgamation, the 
organization of the police had improved 
immensely, and a net was gradually being 
woven that would be very hard to escape. 

Thus meditating, Mr. Stepper, his work- 
ing shift for the day being over, made his 
way through a graveyard known as Stead 
Street Cemetery to the little corrugated iron 
house in which he lived. He noticed, as he 
walked, a man following, unconcernedly— 
too unconcernedly—behind him. Stepper 
knew this man, and his face paled a little. 
As he entered the house he realized, intui- 
tively, that his rooms were about to be 
subjected to a careful, scientific search. 

Stepper was no ordinary I.D.B. Hehad 
always bought with discrimination and a 
careful study of “‘ waters " that enabled him 
to get the very best values for his money. 
Concealed in his humble little tumble-down 
tin shanty was a “‘ parcel ”’ of stones worth 
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well over ten thousand pounds, the fruit of 
many years’ cunning and careful buying. 
Spite of their value, so well selected were his 
purchases that they could be carried in a 
breast-pocket without unduly bulging one’s 
coat. 

Stepper knew, now that he was sus- 
pected, that he could take no further risks. 
‘The stones must be hidden effectually, at 
once, and got rid of somehow or other that 
very night. 

But how ? 

The problem filled him with earnest 
foreboding. He realized that in a_ few 
minutes his wits would probably be pitted 
against those of the brainiest men on the 
diamond fields. 

Still thinking hard, he opened a large 
tin of salmon for his frugal lunch and ate a 
little with some bread-and-batter and salad. 
Afterwards, as he sat and smoked, there 
came to him a vision of toiling gangs down 
ona breakwater. He saw himself, in arrow- 
marked clothing, semi-shaven, cropped, 
eating amidst a gang of evil-doers. It 
a disturbing picture, and he shook him- 
self together with a shudder. In all proba- 
bility the house was even now closely 
watched. If he left it, someone would follow 
him doggedly, unceasingly. He would never 
again be alone. 

Stepper had one chance, and one only. 
The law, strict though it is once an offence 
is proved, demands that diamonds shall be 
actually found upon the person of the 
accused before he can be judged guilty of 
illegal possession, 

Stepper was determined that his stones 
should not be so found. Cautiously locking 
the doors and windows, he took from its all- 
too-obvious hiding-place in a small wall safe 
his guilty hoard. 

As he did so an insistent rapping began 
upon his front door. His heart Jumped into 
his throat. 

What now? He must act quickly, 
before it was too late ! 

Hastily, with trembling fingers, he 
emptied the remainder of the salmon out 
upon his plate; then he shook the contents 
of the canvas bank-bag into the empty fish- 
tin. Covering the diamonds with a layer of 
salmon, he rose to face two men, who had 
not stood upon the order of their entry. 

The Detective-Inspector prided himself 
on being scientific. He was not slow to notice 
Stepper’s pale face and nervous hands. 

“ Safe," he said, laconically. 

Stepper handed him his keys and, with 
badly assumed nonchalance, returned to his 
lunch. Swiftly the investigators searched, 
but no diamonds rewarded them. Had 
either touched the salmon-tin, its weight 
must have betrayed its contents, but they 
ignored it. 

They did not stay long. The Inspector, 
finding the safe empty, had at once con- 
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cluded that the “ parcel ” had already been 
removed. His information told him that it 
had not yet been sold. He knew, too, or 
deduced, that Stepper had been a long time 
at this game—the game the police found 
the most difficult of all to beat—that of 
buying and hoarding. 

A great many more men than the C.1.D. 
would have cared to admit had left 
Kimberley, after a few vears on the fields, 
with fortunes secreted about their baggage 
or persons. One couldn't search everyone 
outward-bound. When “ 1.D.B.’s ’” sold on 
the spot, as well as bought, they were easily 
caught, but buying and hoarding was another 
matter. 

When the officers had departed Stepper 
began to realize, little by little, all that their 
visit meant. He was no real criminal, and 
had not attended church regularly all these 
years merely as a blind. His one hope, ambi- 
tion, and aim in life had always been to retire 
in comfort to some English village, there 
to live the exemplary life of a country gentle- 
man. He stole, in fact, as a means to grace. 

He meant so to use his money, when he 
had made it, as to justify his crime. Hosts 
of men had done so; crime, he felt sure, 
was the foundation of many a great and 
good man’s fortune. With such sophistries 
he soothed his conscience—but not his fears. 
He was a nervous man, and the strain of 
many years lived in constant dread of buying 
a‘ trap stone,”’ being convicted and sent to 
penal servitude, had all but broken his 
stem down. Now he found his hands 
shaking, his heart beating irregularly. He 
fetched himself a strong “ tot ’’ of brandy 
and gulped it down. 

At all risks he must rid himself of his 
ill-come-by fortune and find a secure hiding- 
place where it might lie for weeks or months 
—perhaps a year—until he could retrieve it 
and get safely away. He had noticed, while 
passing through the cemetery that morning, 
a grave partially re-opened to receive a 
ma “e stone carried upon four short pillars. 

The stone was now swung aloft on sheer- 
legs, and one of the workmen had told him 
it would be laid at the memorial service next 
day. “It'll take some shifting, too, once 
it’s down,” the man had said. With the 
recollection an idea came to Stepper. Under 
that stone his fortune would be safe until 
he could come again to fetch it. 

In the dark of the early morning he 
stole out through a window shadowed by a 
large, low-spreading tree. There, in the 
gloom, he waited anxiously, but nothing 
stirred. From the town far away there came 
faintly the rattle of iron trucks and the 
whi-r-r-r of the great shaft pulley-wheels. 

The ruins of some cottages of unburnt 
brick lent him cover as he crept guiltily 
away. He carried the salmon-tin loosely 
in his hand, ready to drop it at the first sign 
of danger. It would not be noticed; old 
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“He shook the contents of the canvas bank-bag into the empty fish-tin.” 
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meat and fish-tins were only too common 
about that locality. A fortune in a smelly 
old fish-tin! The incongruity of the idea 
made him chuckle, nervous as he was. 

When at last, by devious paths, he 
reached the cemetery, he found the huge 
stone slab suspended on the sheer-legs over 
the grave, ready to be lowered. The ground 
round the four stout supports had already 
been filled in. A handy spade, a shallow hole, 
the tin thrust in and covered—then the 
ghostly figure stole back through the dim 
light of a moon overcast with clouds. 

Having got rid of his treasure, Stepper 
became conscious of an intense sense of 
relief. He took a day off from his work, 
drank a good deal, and that evening went to 
the theatre. These proceedings astounded 
and annoyed the watchers of the C.1.D. 
Only the old chief sensed the situation. 

““He’s cached that ‘parcel,’” he 

growled. ‘‘ Never mind; we'll land him 
yet.” 
“The weeks that followed wore poor 
Stepper’s nerves to shreds. His every move, 
he knew, was shadowed and reported on. 
Each day, as he passed the pillared grave- 
stone, he glanced furtively around to note 
whether the ground near the slab had been 
disturbed. The Inspector paid him more 
than one visit. 

At last the tension grew too great. 
Unbalanced by fear and believing, as many 
people in Kimberley did in those days, that 
the detectives would presently ‘“ plant’ a 
stone on him and “' fake ’’ a case, he fled one 
night on foot, with what little money he 
had and a pack upon his back. Outside the 
town, just as day broke, he was held up 
and searched—fruitlessly, of course. 

Weeks afterwards, a footsore, fever- 
stricken man staggered up to the door of a 
farmhouse in the Free State, near Thaba 
N'chu. The hospitality of the veld made him 
welcome. He recovered sufficiently under 
kindly nursing to take a billet as tutor toa 
neighbouring family, but physical hardship 
and mental strain had done their work. 

On his death-bed, poor Stepper revealed 
his story and the secret of his cache to the 
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farmer's wife, who had nursed him most 
devotedly. Then, with a sigh of relief, he 
passed to a land where diamonds do not 
tempt nor C.1.D.'s detect. 

Mrs. X ’s husband was a lawyer as 
well as a farmer, and belonged to the strictest 
sect of the Dutch Calvinistic Church. On 
hearing the story he sternly forbade her to 
have anything whatever to do with “ stolen 
goods.”’ The old Eve in Mrs. X- » how- 
ever, urged her to take advantage of the 
dying man's bequest. 

Some months later she paid a visit to 
Kimberley, and was thrilled to find the pil- 
lared tomb just as described. Confiding the 
facts toa friend, without revealing the secret 
of the hiding-place, she was told that the 
De Beers Company would pay her a hand- 
some percentage on the stolen diamonds if 
recovered, A letter to the Company con- 
firmed this, and once more the lawyer- 
farmer's wife begged to be allowed to 
accept the Company’s offer and reveal her 
secret. 

Mr. X——, however, was obdurate. If 
there were any stones there, he said, there 
was most certainly a curse upon them, See 
how Fate had overtaken Stepper! His wife 
must not be in any way concerned with such 
ill-gotten wealth. Let the stones lie there 
in the grave! Probably the whole story was 
no more than the fantastic imagining of a 
delirious, dying man. Thereupon a disap- 
pointed woman gave up all thought of the 
fortune that lay beneath the tombstone. 

Years passed and Mr. X—— died. 
Married a second time, and living in 
Johannesburg, the lady had practically for- 
gotten the episode of long ago when she came 
across a story in the Johannesburg Star that 
immediately aroused her interest. 

While assisting at the removal of bodies 
and tombstones from the Stead Street 
Cemetery, said the paragraph, a workman 
had unearthed an old salmon-tin contain- 
ing some ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, He had promptly taken them 
to the De Beers Company, received a very 
handsome reward, and had set off upon a 
voyage home to celebrate his good fortune ! 
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: Trouble in the’. 
Coeur d'Alene 
CHARLES % STRINGO 


Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


There was bad blood between owners and men in the Coeur d’Alene mining district of Northern 
Idaho, and serious developments were feared. The Author, then a Private detective, was 
engaged to go into the mining camps in disguise, find out the intentions of the men’s leaders, 
and report to the owners. It was nerve-trying, dangerous work, as he speedily discovered, 
for the unions were in the hands of desperate anarchists, and many times he was in imminent 


danger of death. After being denounced as a traitor Mr. Siringo was compelled to hide 
from a frenzied mob under the floor of his house. YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


IIl.—(Conclusion.) 

N investigation of my _hiding-place 
showed me that the only way of 
escape from it was to crawl along 
under the board side-walk, which 

was raised about two feet above street 
level. I was not at all certain, however, 
where this would eventually lead me; I 
might emerge under the very feet of the men 
who were hunting me ! 

I was still debating the matter when 

I caught sight of a glimmer of light on 
the eastern side of the building, and, 
applying my eye to a wide crack, found 
myself looking out on a narrow alley which 
divided my house from the saloon next door. 
Within five feet of me stood my sworn 
enemy Dallas—or O'Leary as he called him- 
self—leaning on a double-barrelled shot-gun ! 

My first thought was ‘that here was a 

good chance of paying off old scores. All’s 
fair in war, and this man was certainly 
doing his best to put ‘‘ paid ” to my account. 
I had actually taken aim at him through 
the crack, when, just in time, I realized 
the folly of my action. There were other 
guards about. They would sce Dallas fall, 
and the smoke and sound of my rifle would 
im nediately reveal my place of concealment. 
Reluctantly I lowered the rifle, and as I 
did so the earth shook and a loud explosion 
sounded from the direction of the Frisco Mill. 
Dallas immediately ran out into the street, 
followed by another man carrying a gun. 


After the explosion I heard rifle-firing 
for some minutes. When it ceased, Mrs. 
Shipley’s voice came to me in agitated tones. 
She had pulled away the trunk and was 
speaking down the hole. 

“Oh, Mr. Allison,” she cried, “ run for 
your life! Mrs. Weiss says the Frisco Mill 
is blown up, and many ‘scabs ’ killed and 
wounded. Now they are coming to get you 
and burn you at the stake as a traitor!” 

This was distinctly pleasant hearing, 
but I to’d Mrs. Shipley that there seemed 
to be no way out from under the building, 
so that it was safer to remain where I was. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, blankly. ‘“ Well, 
I hope they won't find you.” With that she 
pulled the trunk back into position over the 
hole, leaving me alone in the darkness with 
my thoughts, which were none too cheerful. 

Soon I heard loud cheering and yelling 
coming from the Union Hall. I learnt later 
that the “scabs” captured at the blown-up 
Frisco Mine were being placed there under 
a guard of strikers. And now, as Mrs. 
Shipley had said, the rioters turned their 
attention to me. A mob of close on two 
thousand men crowded into the street in 
front of our building. There came a loud 
pounding on the locked door, and then I 
heard Dallas's voice shouting to Mrs, 
Shipley :— 

“Open this door, or we'll break it down!"" 

“ Break it down, then,” came the plucky 
response. ‘‘ You'll suffer for it.” 
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A moment later there was a crash, as 
the heavy double doors were burst in, and 
in a twinkling the store was full of angry, 
cursing men. 

“Where's that infernal detective, Alli- 
son ?”’ I heard Dallas demand. 

“What do you want him for ?”’ parried 
Mrs. Shipley. 

“To burn him at the stal ke, as an example 
to other curs of his kind,”’ was the savage 
retort. ‘‘ You know where he is, and if you 
don't tell it will go hard with you.” 

“Allison is not here,” replied Mrs. 
Shipley. “I haven't seen him since last 
evening.” 

“You. are a liar!’’ came the snarling 
answer. ‘He was seen to come in here 
early this morning, and the house has been 
watched ever since. You'd better tell us 
where he is or it will be the worse for you.” 

“T tell you he’s not here,” she declared 
once more. 

I felt like patting the plucky little woman 
on the back, for not one in ten thousand 
would have defied that infuriated mob. 
Meanwhile her little boy was crying as though 
his heart would break, and I was afraid he 
would reveal my hiding-place. However, 
the woman's dauntless attitude evidently 
had its effect on Dallas, for presently I 
heard him growl :— 

“Search the place, 
somewhere.” 

The tramping of feet echoed everywhere 
as the mob rushed into the backyard and 
all over the house. I concluded it could 
only be a matter of time before the trunk 
was moved and the hole discovered, so I 
determined to take a gambler’s chance by 
crawling under the side-walk towards the 
Union Hall, in the hope of finding some way 
of escape. 


boys; he’s here 


A NIGHTMARE PROGRESS. 


Accordingly I wormed my way slowly 
along, dragging my rifle after me. There 
was not room to crawl properly on my 
hands and knees; I had to he flat on the 
ground and wriggle: It was a nerve-t 
busin for up above me_ the sid 
was packed with howling strikers, and scme 
of the cracks in the boards were so wide 
that I could look up and actually see the 
men and hear what they were saying. If 
one of them happened to glance down and 
spot me my life would not be worth a second’s 
purchase ! 

Most of their talk referred to the blowing- 
up of the Irrisco Mill, but I heard one Irishman 
say : “1 wonder why they are so long in 
bringing out that traitor Allison? I want 
to smash his face in!” Altogether they 
were a nice crowd, and I vowed they should 
never take me alive. 

After wriggling the length of three 
buildings—a distance that felt like a mile— 
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I came to a saloon, and found an open 
space through which I was able to crawl 


‘ right under the building. Here I was over- 


joyed to see daylight streaming through 
another opening in the rear. 

This saloon was built over a brushwood 
swamp, and soon there was enough room 
for me to walk in a stooping position. Cross- 
ing to the rear, I cautiously worked my way 
out into the open. 

Thirty feet away from me stood three 
men, Evidently they had been posted to 
guard the back of the saloon, but in their 
anxiety to see the “ traitor” brought out to 
be burnt alive they were eagerly watching 
the movements of the mob in the street 
behind me. 

Once more I longingly fingered my rifle, 
only to realize afresh that to attract the 
attention of the crowd would be iantany ut 
to suicide. About a hundred yards in front 
of me was the high railway embankment, 
on the other side of which was the Gem 
Mill, where I knew my friends were waiting 
to receive me. To scale the embankment, 
however, meant running the risk of being 
shot by mistake, for the Gem Mine watchers 
would very naturally take me for one of the 
enemy. Some other plan had to be thought of. 

A short distance to the left was a boxed 
culvert through which the fast-flowing 
waters of the creek passed under the embank- 
ment, and I made a quick rush for this, in 
the hope that I could make my way through 
to the other side. 1 knew that my’ foot- 
steps would be heard by the three guards, 
but trusted to luck that they would think 
I was a union man on some errand. I did 
not dare to look back, and just as I was 
springing into the creek a bullet whizzed 
past my car. This was the only shot fired. 

The water came up to my arm-pits, and 
the force of the current was so ¢r at that I 
could hardly keep my feet, but 1 managed to 
get hold of a heavy cross-timber on the wall 
of the culvert, and so haul myself forward 
against the flood. 

Once out of sight in the darkness of the 
tunnel, I braced myself between two upright 
timbers and prepared to fire back, if neces- 
sary, at the three men, who had now reached 
the bank of the creck. Their rifles were held 
teady for action, but from the way they 
staggered in their walk I could see that they 
were the worse for drink. I concluded, 
therefore, that I had not much to fear, and 
having no wish to reveal my hiding-place, I 
left them alone and recommenced my struggle 
against the current. 

When I reached the farther end of the 
culvert I came to the conclusion that I must 
tisk the bullets of both friends and foes by 
syrinting across the ope) space of about two 
hundred yards that lay between me and the 
mill. 

I was only a few yards from the building 
when a guard hailed me :— 
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“Drop that 
gun, or off goes 
your head!” he 
shouted. 

Halting, I 
called out that I 
was a friend. 

“Drop your 
gun,” the voice 
repeated “and 
walk up here with 
your hat off so 
that we can see 
who you are.” 

did as 
ordered, and was 
asked if I were 
Allison, the detec- 
tive. I replied in 
the affirmative. 

“Get in, then, 
before a bullet hits 
you in the back,” 
said the sentry, 
and a few mo- 
ments later I was 
shaking hands 
with the guards. 

Inside the 
mill I found 
Superintendent 
Monihan and a 
crowd of others 
congratulating 
Fred Carter, the 
cowboy, who had 
been the only man 
to escape from the 
Frisco Mill after 
the explosion. 
Amidst the hail of 
shots he had run 
for a quarter of a 
mile along the 
railway track to 
the Gem Mill, and 
later I saw the 
marks of the hun- 
dreds of bullets 
which had been 
firedathim. One 
had taken a 
knuckle off his 
right hand, and another had wounded him 
in the heel, but apart from this he was 
unhurt, 

It was a mystery to him, he said, how 
the union men had blown up the mill. A 
previous attempt to destroy the place by 
sending an ore car containing a lot of giant 
powder down the tramway had miscarried ; 
the fuse had been cut too short, and the 
powder had exploded some way from the 
mill. 

It was at this point that I suggested 
to Mr. Monihan that he should lend me a 
few men to climb up the Gem tramway and 
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“ Where’s that infernal detective, Allison?” 


tie some heavy poles across the track in order 
to derail a car should the strikers attempt 
to send a cargo of explosives down from the 
upper workings of the mine. He agreed, 
and while we were carrying out the job we 
saw Many union men moving about in the 
trees above the mine. I duly reported 
this, whereupon Monihan put out extra 
guards. 

About ro a.m. a striker carrying a white 
flag came out to the Gem Mill. He bore a 
message to the effect that the union officials 
would allow Monihan half an hour to sur- 
render, failing which the mill would be blown 
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up. Monihan promptl 
messenger returned to 


ORDERS TO SURRENDER. 
Half an hour later, however, 

Kinney, John A. Finch’'s 
private secretary, arrived 
under a flag of truce with 
an order from the Mine 
Owners’ Association to Mr. 
Monihan to surrender, and 
so prevent the loss of the 
valuable mill Monihan 
asked my advice about 
this, and I said that in my 
opinion surrender would 
be a mistake which might 
mean the death of himself 
and his men, but after 
thinking it over for a while 
he said he would have to 
obey the Association and 
take the consequences. 


refused: and the 


Edward 
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Frank Stark, who had come to the district 
with Joe Warren's first batch of non-union 
men, asked if he might go with me, as he, 
too, was afraid of the stri core I consented, 
and we both bade Mr. Monihan good-bye. 


“Next instant they were tearing away down the canyon for their lives.” 


Thereupon I told him that I would leave 
him and fight it out alone; I felt sure the 
strikers would kill me if they once laid hands 
on me. 

At this juncture a young man named 


Crawling away up the mountain - side, 
through the heav y timber, we secreted our- 
selves in a position from which we could see 
Monihan and his men surrender, 

They all marched out, carrying their 
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arms, across the bridge to the railway track 
near the Gem Mining Company’s office. 
Here they were confronted by more than a 
thousand union men, all yelling and cheering. 
Their guns were taken trom them, and they 


were line up in double rows ‘ac’ng the rail- 
way. From where we crouched we could 
see several strikers walking up and down the 
ranks peering intently into each man’s face. 
It did not take much acumen to guess they 
were looking for me / 

Leaving our hiding-place, Stark and I 
skirted the sidz of the mountain towards a 
low gap to the southward through which 


ran a track leading to the large mining camp 
of Mullen. On nearing the gap, we dis- 
covered three men with rifles blocking the 
trail, and I suggested to my companion that 
it would be better to fight these men and 
force a passage rather than struggle up the 
steep mountain-side through the brush and 
fallen timber. 

““You’re boss,’’ replied Stark. ‘I'll 
follow your orders.”” Thereupon I worked 
a little stratagem. We covered two of the 
unconscious men with our rifles, and then, 
in a loud voice, I said: ‘‘ You shoot the one 
on the right ; I'll kill the fellow on the left!” 

I had an idea this would startle them, 
and it most certainly did. All three jumped 
as if they had actually been shot, and next 
instant they were tearing away down the 
ca yon for their lives, dropping their rifles, 
and even turning somersaults over fallen 
trees in their eagerness to get away. We 
were compelled to laugh as we watched their 
frantic progress—never were three men more 
thoroughly scared ! 

Leaving the well-beaten trail, we made a 
detour through the undergrowth towards the 
town ot Wallace, and just be ore sundown, 
with Wallace in sight a couple of miles away 
down the mountain-side, we reached a small 
ranch-house where we begged a meal, giving 
out that we were returning from a hunting 
trip. I was ravenous, having tasted nothing 
since Mrs. Shipley’s sandwich and cup of 
coffee at daylight. 

The old couple at the ranch gave us a 
good warm meal, and refused all payment. 
They asked us what was the meaning of the 
heavy explosion and the rifle-fire, but we 
Jrofessed ignorance of the matter. 


THE GUARDED ROAD. 


It was nearly dark when we set out to 
cor tinue our journey along the wagon road 
leading from the ranch, which presenly 
crossed the creek and emerged into the main 
road connecting Wallace, Gem, and Burk. 
This road almost immediately made a sharp 
bend to the left between a high bluff on the 
right and the swift-flowing stream. At the 
bend stood four armed men, two on one 
side of the road, and two on the other. 

1 consulted with Stark as to what was 
to be done about it, and again we decided 
to fight, if necessary, rather than abandon 
the road. I told him to watch the two men 
on the left; I would look after the others. 
If any of them made a move to stop us or 
shoot we were to drop to ou- knees and start 

ing. 

We kept to the middle of the road, and 
passed them without a word. It was evident 
that they did not know what to make of us, 
and directly we had passed my two men ran 
across to confer with the others. Next 
instant we were round the bend. 

Here I realized at once that we were 
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The mining-camp of Gem. 


in a bad fix. The railway station was only a 
couple of hundred yards away, its electric 
lights making the roadway as bright as day 
~—and I knew just how sharply our figures 
would stand out against those lights ! 

Without a word to Stark, I sprang 
suddenly into the creek, where the water 
reached my arm-pits. He followed me 
without demur, and we waded across and 
hid in the undergrowth on the opposite 
bank. We were not a minute too soon, for 
hardly were we concealed before we saw the 
four men, their rifles held ready for action, 
come running round the bend. They stopped 
in amazement at not seeing us outlined 
against the light, for they knew that we 
could not possibly have reached the station 
in the time. 

They talked together for a time ; then 
three of them retraced their steps, evidently 
to go back to their post, while the fourth ran 
towards the town, looking in at the station 
as he went. Meanwhile Stark and I made 
our devious way to the rear of the Carter 
Hotel, which was a rendezvous for mine 
owners. 

Knocking at the kitchen door, I asked 
the porter if any of the owners were inside, 
but he replied that all but Mr. A. L. Gross 
had left early that morning by special 
train for Spokane, Washington. Mr. Gross 
and Mr. Monihan had. gone upstairs to bed. 
I_arked him to go and tell them that 
Allison wished to speak to them at the back 
stairs, 

Presently they arrived in their night- 
shirts, and in a great state of excitement, 
saying that they would be murdered if 
caught talking to me. I was still being 
searched for, they added, and they urged me 
to get out of the town at once if I wanted to 
save my life. There was evidently no safety 


“A” indicates the Gem Mill, and “B” the 
spot on the mountain-side from which the Author and his companion 
watched the arrival of the troops. 
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in Wallace, so 
Stark and I struck 
the trail once 
more, heading 
south up Placer 
Creek. 

We snatched 
a few hours of 
sleep, and about 
noon next day 
came across a 
miner’s cabin. In 
front of it sat a 
man whom I 
Tecognized as a 
member of the 
Gem Union and a 
warm friend of 
mine while I had 
been recording 
secretary. At the 
time the strike 
was declared he 
told me in con- 
fidence that he 
was not in. favour of the Union’s action, 
and that he was going up to his mining 
claim on Placer Creek so as to keep out 
of trouble. 

I felt that this old German could be 
trusted, so we approached him, and he gave 
us a hearty welcome, though he, too, said 
that he would be murdered if caught harbour- 
ing a traitor to the union. Moreoyer, he 
expected his Irish partner back at any time 
—he had been absent for several days helping 
in the riots—so he advised us to hide in a 
rock cabin near by until he could cook us 
something to eat. He gave us the key of 
his cabin, and we duly locked ourselves in. 

An hour later he arrived at our door and 
told us that his partner had arrived, and was 
now asleep.. The old man was to wake him 
up at 4 p.m. as he wanted to go back 
to Wallace. At 5 p.m. my friend came 
back again and announced that the Irishman 
had returned to Wallace, so we emerged from 
our hiding-place and ate a fine meal. 

Supper over, our host gave us a bag of 
food, and an old coffee-pot, with two cups, 
to take with us, and we struck out east to- 
wards the top of a high timbered mountain, 
where we pitched camp and erected a brush 
“‘ wicki-up,” such as the indians make, to 
shelter us from the drizzling rain that was 
now falling. 

Early next morning we tramped to the 
top of another hill overlooking the town of 
Wallace, and from here we witnessed the 
union’s great day of reckoning against all 
““ scabs ’’ and others who had opposed them 
in their fight with the Mine Owners’ 
Association. 


THE “DAY OF RECKONING.” 


First, John Monihan and his hundred artd 
thirty “scab ” guards and miners, including 
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all the Frisco Mine “ scabs ’ who were not 
in hospital, were put aboard a train for the 
Coeur d’Alene Lake, there to be deported to 
Spokane, Washington, with a warning never 
to set foot again in the Cceur d’Alene district 
at the peril of their lives. Before bei g put 
on the train they were taken to the Wallace 
bank and compelled to draw out all the 
money they had on deposit. . 

Next, squads of merchants and clerks 
were marched to the railway track, where 
they were told to ‘hit the road’ to the 
State of Washington, and shots were fired 
over their heads to improve their speed as 
they hurried aviy. 

Stark and I spent another night in the 
‘‘ wicki-up,”” and next day, when we re- 
turned to our look-out, we were delighted to 
witness the arrival of several train-loads of 
United States Regulars and State ‘.ilitia. 
We learned later that th'se troops had 
actually started on the day the riots began, 
but that the union in Montana had blown up 
the bridges with dynamite so that the trains 
had been comrelled to mike a detour of 
several hundre: miles. 

However, they were here at last, and 
we watched more than a thousand soldiers 
march up to the Carter Hotel and erect their 
tents in the adjoining streets. The American 
flag was hoisted on the roof of the hotel, and 
Stark and I gave three cheers all on our own 
for the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Then, 
feeling we were safe at last, we ba le farewell 
to our ‘‘wicki- up” and started for the 
Carter Hotel. 

On the way 
down the moun- 
tain we passed 
near the house of 
‘French Pete,” 
one of the union 
leaders, so I deter- 
mined to do a 
little more detec- 
tive work by call- 
ing on “ French 
Pete’s”’ wife and 
passing myself off 
as a union ma, 
Stark in the 
meantime lying 
down behind a 
log and covering 
me with his rifle. 

“French 
Pete’s ’’ mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Hol- 
liban, an Irish- 
woman, answered 
my knock, accom - 
panied by Peie’s 
ten-year old_ son. 
I told the old lady 
that I was a union 
member from 
Gem, worn out 
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from the long fight with the “ scabs,”’ and 
that I wondered what was the best thing to 
be done now that the soldiers had arrived. 
1 also expressed a fear that they would put 
the union officials in prison. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” she 
laughed. ‘‘ They'll never find them, for 
they happen to be hiding in the cellar 
of my house in the town. I shall feed 
them until they get a chance to leave for 
Butte City, Montana, where they will have 
protection.” 

Dissembling my satisfaction at having 
elicited this valuable information so easily, 
I asked Mrs. Hollihan if she could furnish me 
with some lite Spokane newspapers, as my 
partner and I would be glad to read the latest 
items about the strike. She went into the 
house and brought out the last two issues of 
the Daily Review, and then she and the little 
boy accompanied me to Stark, to whom I 
read the sensational accounts of the blowing 
up of the Frisco Mill, and the killing ot 
many guards and non-union miners; also 
the blowing up of the bridges to prevent the 
soldier from coming to Wallace. 

That morning’s paper, too, gave an 
account of a raid made on John Mo ihan 
and his men at the Coeur d’Alene Lake, 
stating that many of the non- nion men 
had been killed and robbed and their bodizs 
thrown into the lake. 

Stark and I pretended to be greatly 
elated at this ‘‘ good news,”’ and the old 
woman patted us on the back. We then 
bade her good-bye, saying that we were 


“A” indicates the “ penstock,” “B” the place where the first charge of 
dynamite exploded prematurely. 
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going up to Placer Creek to hide. What 
we actually did was to get out of sight and 
wateh Mrs. Hollihan's movements. It was 
not long before she came out of the house 
and started off towards the town at a fast 
walk. We followed more leisurely, and were 
presently held up by a military picket and 
arrested as suspicious characters. 

Shortly afterwards we were taken 
betore General Carlin, the officer in command, 
to whom I explained our identity. 

“Why,” he said in astonishment, ‘“‘ you 
must be that man Allison whom I sent a 
company out to rescue a short time ago!’ 

This was news to me, and I asked for 
an explanation. 

“Well,” he replied, “ half an hour ago 
a man friendly to the mine-owners came 
over to tell me that a big crowd of armed 
union men had just gone up to Placer 
Creek to capture a detective by the name 
of Allison.”’ 

I found out later what had happened. 
Mrs. Hollihan had told the union officials 
about meeting “‘ two worn-out union men,” 
and from her description of them my old 
enemy Dallas had recognized myself, and 
started out at once with a band of his des- 
peradoes to look for me. 

Runners were immediately dispatched 
to recall the troops, and meanwiile | told 
the Ge eral what Mrs. Hollihan had said 
about the union leaders’ hiding-place. A 
squad of men was sent to search her house, 
and succeeded in capturing O’Brien, p-esi- 
dent of the Central Union, and other 
“wanted ” officials. Through being absent, 
looking for me, Dallas escaped arrest. Later 
he made his way to Butte City, Montana, 
and was never brought to trial for his part 
in the riots. 

That night Stark and I slept in the Carter 
Hotel, with the U.S. flag flying over our 
heads, and a thousand bayoncts outside 
to ensure our safety. It was the fi st 
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peaceful : ight’s rest I had bad since resigning 
trom the Gem Union. 

The district was put under martial 
law, and I had several exciting experiences 
in helping to round up the principal authors 
of the trouble. Most of them were taken at 
last, and sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment. Among them was my old 
friend George A. Pettibone, who had bee. the 

rime mover in the blowing-up of the Frisco 
Mill, a d who, it transpired, had been injured 
by the explosion. 

After the failure to destroy the mill by 
means of the runaway car of dynamite, he 
had hit upon another ingenious scheme. 
From the mill engine-room a large iron 
“ penstock ” extended a quarter of a mile 
up the mountain-side, connecting with a big 
board flume through which watcr was led 
to run the mill machinery. Pettibone and 
his men carried boxes of giant powder along 
this flume and threw trem down the mouth 
of the open “‘ penstock " so that they lodged 
in the machinery. A lighted fuse was then 
sent after them. 

All the other men climbed out of the 
flume, but Pettibone remained with his ear 
glued to the “ penstock,’’ wa'ting to hear t.e 
welcome sound of the explo ion. When 
the crash came its force was so great that the 
ingenious conspirator was hurled into the 
tree-tops and badly injured. 

With the arrival of the troops the trouble 
in the district gradually subsided, but not 
before several “ scabs ’’ and other opponents 
of the unions had been set upon and killed. 
One of these victims was Dr. Simms, who had 
been made United States Marshal, and who 
was shot through the head by an unknown 
as in. Lurid threats continued to be 
made against me, but none of them were 
put into execution, and in due course I was 
able to betake myself to more peaceful sn - 
roundings, my mission having been satis- 
factorily accomplished. 


THE END, 


A free-trader’s post at Aklavik. 


“FREE - TRADING’ 


IN THE 


Y 


ARCTIC 


CV Tench 


Away in the Far North of Canada, two thousand miles or more from civilization, solitary 


white men are living and trading among the scattered Indians and Eskimos. 


hard, lonely, hazardous life, yet it has ‘its attractions, and in good years the profits are 
handsome. Mr. Tench paints a vivid picture of the hardships and rewards of the “ free- 
trader” in the Arctic. 


HERE is an old saying to the effect 
that “there are more ways ot 


killing a cat than by drowning it in 

milk.”” Likewise there are many 
more ways of earning a living than by 
“sticking it out” at some sedentary 
occupation within the bounds of town or 
city. 

“ Prospecting, mining, ranching, lumber- 
ing, and numerous other vocations offer 
good remuneration to the man who feels the 
call of the big outdoors and is not afraid to 
venture far from the enticing comforts of 
civilization. And, in most instances, the 
remuneration is far in exccss of that offered 
by the city job. 

One of the most alluring and lucrative 
of all individual out-of-doors occupations 


for the man who wants to “ be on his own 
is that of trading with the natives of the 
Far North. 

But can any ordinary man engage in 
this business ? you may ask. Certainly ; 
providing he is the po: or of a strong 
constitution —not necessarily a strong body ; 
the strenuous outdoor life will soon put that 
rigut ~a firm determination to mak>* gool 
in spite of anything and. every.hing; a 
willingness to endure a certain amount of 
hardship and danger and to give up the 
comforts and amenities of life in a town or 
city. Add to these qualifications a small 
amount of capital, and the would-be “* free- 
trader "is fully equipped. 

A knowledge of the value of fur is not 
absolutely necessary at the outset, because, 
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for one thing, about the 
only skins the nomads of 
the North offer for trade 
are those of the Arctic 
white fox. Moreover, the 
Eskimo expects the same 
trade-value for a ‘* number 
three" pelt as for a 
“number one";  conse- 
quently, most of the skins 
are appraised by the white 
trader as ‘‘ number three.” 
This rough - and - ready 
method suits both native 
and white man, so it will 
easily be seen that a work- 
ing knowledge of fur can 
be acquired in a very 
short time. 

Of dangers and 
hardships, of course, there 
are a-plenty, especially as 
the free- 
trader, in 
order to get 
ahead of the 
big com- 
panies, has to 
visit the na- 
tive camps 
and not wait 
for customers 
tocome to his 
post. Itisa 
generally- 
accepted 
fact, how- 
ever, that 
‘playing 
safe’ is 
about the 
dullest game in the worl 


the White North is no occupation for men 
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Traders on the trail. 


A steamer from the North 
arriving at McMurray. 


who believe in “ Safety 
first." No attempt is 
made to disguise that 
fact. 

With these few 
pointers by way of preface 
I will now endeavour to 
describe the rewards 
obtained by some of these 
free-traders and also the 
dangers and __ hardships 
they face. We will take 
the typical case of two 
brothers who found the 
daily routine of office jobs 
unendurable. 

These two young men, 
once having decided upon 
getting away from seden- 
tary occupations, looked 
about for a way of using 
their small combined 
capital—barely a thousand 
dollars—in some kind of 
outdoor job where they 
would be their own 
masters, and, incidentally, 
stand a chance of making 
a little money. 

After exhaustive in- 
quiries they decided upon 
buying as large a stock of 
trade-goods as they could 
afford and heading for the 
Arctic. Most of their 
friends and relations, of 
course, went out of their 
way to point out to the 


1, and trading in boys how foolish they were to throw up 


steady jobs and go forth in quest of a 


“FREE-TRADING” IN THE 


Making camp. Ri 
will-o’-the-wisp, but ~ the 
brothers stuck to their 
tesolve. 


With their load of trade- 
goods and personal equip- 
ment they shipped from 
Edmonton, Alberta, to Fort 
McMurray, Alberta, as it is 
from this latter point that 
most of the traders float their 
“stuff ’’ down the mighty 
Athabaska, Peace, and 
McKenzie Rivers to the 
Arctic. 

At McMurray the 
brothers struck their first 
snag; they had neither a 
scow, the money to buy one, 
nor a knowledge of river- 
travel. But Dame Fortune 
usually smiles upon men who 
dare, and the pair were able 
to make a bargain with two 
experienced old Northerners 
to assist them in the navi- 
gation of the older men’s ten-ton scow. 

In return they received free transporta- 
tion for themselves and their goods. Some 
six weeks later they arrived at Aklavik, 
in the delta of the McKenzie, having safely 
negotiated the two - thousand - odd - mile 
journey. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES FROM 
CIVILIZATION. 


They certainly felt now that they had 


“jumped in with both feet,” so to speak, 
Vou. wviit,—10. 
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Native helpers building a snow shelter. 


for they were two thousand miles from the 
nearest point of civilization, and all their 
worldly wealth was represented by the pile of 
trade-goods dumped at the unloading point ! 
They could not get “ outside ’’ again, even 
if they wished to, until they had disposed of 
their stock. There were only two ways of 
escape, and both needed considerable ready 
cash. 

One method was by taking passage on a 
steamer of the Alberta and Arctic Trans- 
portation Company, which plied tor the few 
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months during which navigation was possible; 
the second way was by dog-team in winter. 
Moreover, there is a period of about two 
months after the departure of the last steamer 
of the season when travel is absolutely 
impossible, for the rivers and lakes have not 
yet frozen sufficiently to permit the passage 
of dog-teams. 

It was with decidedly mixed feelings 
that the young men watched the scow which 
had been their home for so many weeks 
being broken up; the lumber was needed 
for building purposes at Aklavik. However, 
they wasted no time “in reflection, but, re- 
calling the advice they had been given by 
their companions of the voyage, started at 
once to locate a good place to trade. 


Necessity is a wonderful spur. The 


boys realized to the full that in order to 
acquire sufficient funds to buy transportation 
on the last boat ‘' out ’’ for themselves and 
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the furs they were after they would have to 
work exceedingly hard. So they hustled. 
The very next day, with two natives and 
three dog-teams, they pulled out of Aklavik 
headed for the white wastes where death 
lurks on every side. They vowed they would 
either ‘‘ make good ’’ or leave their bones 
out there. 

The young men had been told that 
there were several Eskimo encampments 
some hundred and fifty miles to the east, 
towards Hutchinson’s Bay. They reached 
the first collection of snow huts on the third 
day out, and found them deserted. Fortu- 
nately, however, they struck an occupied 
sealing-camp on the fourth day ; otherwise 
the brothers might never have returned, 
for those first three nights of camping- 
out, with the thermometer registering 
forty degrees below zero, had brought 
almost disastrous consequences. 

At Edmonton the boys 
had outfitted themselves with 
what they had considered 
suitable clothing for facing 

terrific cold. It was 
suitable for blizzards and 
“ fifty below '’ weather 
anywhere within the 
timberline, but in the 
barren lands the -condi- 
tions are vastly different. 

Trotting behind the 
heavily-laden_ sleds or 
taking a tow-line to help 


On the march in the 
Arctic. 
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“There are dangerous rapids to negotiate.” 
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“ FREE-TRADING ” 


“‘Open water,” which 
often cuts off the dog- 
teams, and in which 
travelling by boat is 
impossible. 


An “old-timer” at his summer 
home. 


the dogs over rough ice, the brothers, in 
spite of the cold, perspired pretty freely at 
times. 

The sweat soaked into their heavy 
woollen underwear, and at night, when they 
stripped off their outer things to ‘crawl into 
their sleeping-bags, their underclothing 
instantly froze solid. It thawed out again 
in the warm sleeping-bags, clinging to their 
skins with chill, deadly dampness as_ they 
slept. In the morning it froze again before 
they could hurriedly pull on their heavy 
pants, socks, and blanket-cloth parkas. 

Had they been within the timberline, of 
course, they could have built fires and dried 
out the garments. As it was, all the fire 
they had was the small ‘ Primus " stove 
used in the tent to thaw out their food. 

This problem of clothing seriously 
worried the brothers, for they knew that 
under present conditions they were inviting 
pneumonia. They therefore studied their 
two native assistants. 
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After the halt and the frugal supper of 
the third night they watched the two 
Eskimos prepare for slumber. First of all 
they carefully spread out their fur sleeping- 
robes; then they hurriedly stripped off 
their furs, and the boys were astounded to 
note that underneath his heavy fur coat 
(atigt), pants (cogolik), and boots (tomik) 
the Eskimo wears nothing at all ! 

For a moment the two natives stood 
there stark naked in the bitter cold; then, 
with one accord, they dived feet-first into 
their sleeping-bags. A few satisfied grunts 
and wriggles, and they were soon snoring 
as blissfully as if in comfortable beds in an 
equally comfortable home. 

So, on the fourth night, the first thing 
the brothers traded for was native clothing, 
and much subsequent travelling proved to 
them the absolute necessity in the wilds of 
having garments to suit the conditions, 

They discovered that the fur inside the 
clothing allowed the natural perspiration to 
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evaporate, so that the garments were always 
dry. In the mornings the warmth of their 
bodies soon made their clothes comfortable, 
even though they had been lying out in the 
snow all night. The danger of pneumonia 
had been successfully surmounted. 


“LIVING OFF THE COUNTRY.” 


The next thing they learned was the 
art of “living off the country,” as do the 
natives. They had thought their supplies 
plentiful for a four or five weeks’ trip out of 
Aklavik, but a man travelling in the Arctic 
needs a lot of food to enable him to resist 
the extreme cold. Also, they had forgotten 
to reckon with such things as bad weather, 
rough ice, detours for open waiter, failure 
to strike a native camp where expected, and 
other causes which go io lengthen a journey. 
They learned their lesson as_ follows :— 

Striking inland one day to avoid a 
stretch of open water, they ran across a 
scattered herd of caribou, and instantly the 
natives became all agog with excitement. 
Time meant nothing to them; fresh meat 
did. With the brothers it was different. 
Supplies were still plentiful, and with the 
sailing-date of the last steamer fixed in their 
minds they wanted to visit yet one more 
camp, dispose of the last of their goods, and 
then hurry back to Aklavik. 

The natives, however, could not be 
persuaded to forego the hunt. Spite of their 
employers’ protests they speedily unhar- 
nessed the dogs and made camp. Then, 
clutching their newly-acquired rifles, they 
set off after the caribou. 

The two traders watched the fur-clad 
forms climb quietly up a low hill, thinking 
what an unnecessary waste of time this 
hunt was. There came a few moments of 
inaction ; then suddenly a caribou in full 
flight dashed madly past the temporary 


camp. Instantly the dogs became wolves 
and leaped away in pursuit, howling 
frenzicdly. 
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A trading scow drifting “down North.” 


In the fast-gathering darkness the 
white men were lett without either guides 
or dogs. For the first time they realized 
to the full the dreary emptiness of the great 
white wastes. Finally, grabbing up their 
own weapons, they set off after the dogs. 

They did not have far to go. Barely 
had they traversed a half mile, carefully 
following the trail made by the animals— 
their only means of again finding camp— 
when they heard the snarling and stamping 
of hoofs that told of a caribou at bay. 
Quickening their steps, they breasted a 
slight rise and saw the deer, surrounded by 
the leaping, snarling, ravening wolf-dogs, 
striking at its enemies with hoofs and 
antlered head. Raising their rifles, the 
traders fired. The caribou dropped dead 
and the dogs rushed in to the feast. 

Knowing that it would be a waste of 
time to try to control the dogs until they 
had eaten their fill, the brothers made their 
way back to camp. Arrived there, they 
found their two helpers, who greeted them 
with delighted grins, pointing with pride to 
the meat they had brought back with 
them. The white men shook their heads 
in protest, saying that supplies were still 
plentiful and that the dogs, gorged with 
fresh meat, would want at least twenty-four 
hours’ rest. 

By way of reply the natives pointed to 
the sky, and for the first time the boys 
noticed that it was overcast with heavy, 
yellowish-tinged clouds. They did not need 
to be further informed that that meant a 
blizzard ; and a blizzard in the Far North 
sometimes lasts for a week. The one which 

1 soon afterwards actually blew for 
but, thanks to the instinct of the 
they were in good shape to 


Eskimos, 
endure it. 

During the enforced idleness of those six 
days the two young white men had plenty 
of time for reflection. They realized what it 
would have meant to have been caught out 
in the open by such a storm with only the 
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* FREE-TRADING ” 


two weeks’ sup- 

plies which they 

had thought suffi- - 
cient. 

Unable to 
make their full 
quota of miles per 
day, they would 
have had to face 
the awful cold and 
terribly hard tra- 
velling on short 
rations—perhaps, 
for a few days, on 
none at all—and 
they knew that 
even the natives 
sometimes suc- 
cumb to the dread 
combination of 
semi-starvation 
and a_ blizzard. 
They resolved 
that never again 
should their 
eagerness to trade 
make them neg- 
lect an oppor- 
tunity to obtain 
fresh meat. 

As it was, 
when travel again 
became possible 
they found the 
dogs, well-fed and 
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fivedollars apiece, 
but would be 
more likely to 
average forty or 
more. 

In due course 
their expectations 
were realized. 
After safely _re- 
turning to Ed- 
monton, they 
found that after 
paying all ex- 
penses they were 
exactly five times 
as well off as they 
had been at the 
outset! Undis- 
mayed by the 
conditions they 
had encountered 
in the North, 
these two young 
men decided to 
try again, and 
accordingly 
established a post 
some eight hun- 
dred miles north 
of Aklavik. 

The following 
year they had 
extremely bad 
luck, but the next 
—last year, in fact 


rested, comfort- Elaborate native costumes. In rear is a —they shipped 
ably curled up trader’s “cache” cf pelts. to the markets 
beside the snow- more than a 


buried remains of the caribou. It was well 
that men and beasts were in such good 
shape, for, on reaching the next native 
camp, the white men learnt that the Eskimos 
there had no furs to trade. 

There was no alternative but to ‘‘ mush 
on” to the next camp—a three days’ trip 
of almost seventy miles. There they were 
able to dispose of the last of their goods ; in 
fact, they could have done twice as much 
business if they had had more stores, as the 
natives had not been visited by a trader for 
over a year. Then, with the sleds heavily 
laden with pelts, they began the return trip. 


HANDSOME PROFITS. 


Rapidly becoming hardened Northerners, 
the brothers ‘‘ mushed "’ behind the sleds. 
Their reflections were sufficiently pleasant 
to make them forget the hardships of Arctic 
travel, for they had found out for themselves 
how handsome were the profits. 

Put ashore at Aklavik, the rifles they 
had traded cost them about twenty-six 
dollars apiece. For each of these weapons 
they had received eight fox pelts-——worth, in 
the North, twelve dollars. In Edmonton the 
same skins would fetch a minimum of thirty- 


hundred thousand dollars’ worth of furs. 

If there are such huge profits to be made, 
however, why don't more men go in for it ? 
you may ask. Well, everything has its draw- 
backs, and “ free-trading " is no exception. 

In the first place, a man can easily ‘ go 
broke " at the very outset. Floating a scow 
down to Aklavik, for instance, is no light 
task. Thereare dangerous rapids to negotiate, 
and should his boat capsize the trader is 
lucky if he escapes with his life. If he loses 
his trade-goods in this manner, the chances 
are that he has no alternative but to return 
to civilization and hunt an ordinary job. 
By the time he again acquires sufficient 
capital for the venture he has probably lost 
all desire to risk it at the trading game. 

For another thing, look at the life! It 
isn’t every man who can stand the utter 
loneliness, Sometimes a white trader who 
has established a permanent post and de- 
pends upon other people to take his furs out 
and bring him supplies does not see another 
white face for years. 

Again ‘‘mushing” for hundreds of 
weary miles behind dog-teams, sleeping and 
eating out, with no opportunity for a bath 
or shave, living like the Eskimo on raw meat 
and hunks of frozen fish—all these things call 
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for moral and physical stamina of the highest 
order. Notevery man can or will put up with 
that kind of thing in order to make money. 

The young fellow who is imbued with 
the spirit of adventure and a desire for 
independence may feel at the outset that he 
can endure anything. If he really means 
what he says, and demonstrates it, then 
the North, in all probability, will prove 
very kind to him. But she has no use for 
“* quitters.” 

Men who live for any length of time in 
the North usually end their days there ; the 
North “ gets” them. They may take trips 
“ outside,” declaring emphatically that they 
will never return to that inhospitable land 
where they are exiled from their fellow-men, 
where they cannot enjoy the benefits of 
civilization. But almost invariably they 
return, and each time they go back North 
they stay longer. 

Their trips ‘‘ outside "’ become less and 
less frequent ; the civilization they used to 
sct such store upon no longer appeals tothem. 
‘they find themselves nervous and awkward 
among their own kind; they feel the 
irresistible call of the creaking sleds, the 
panting dogs, the soft-voiced naiives—all 
those incidentals which go to make up the 
sum-total of life in the Far North. And, 
unless the solitary white man _ possesses 
exceptional strength of character, he even- 
tually marrics a native girl and settles down 
to finish his days as a‘ squaw-man.” 


THE “SQUAW-MAN.” 


Concerning this matter, however, a 
word .must be said in defence. People who 
have never lived in the wilderness, or known 
what it is to lack the simplest comforts, 
are apt to look down upon the white who 
Marries a native woman. ‘The “ squaw- 
man” can be, and usually is, a splendid 
feltow in every respect. It is merely the 
conditions of life, as one must live it in 
the Far North, that make him take an 
Eskimo girl as wife. 

The white man who has decided that he 
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can live nowhere else but in the Arctic 
cannot ask a white woman to share his lot ; 
the life would be impossible for her. Yet a 
woman is absolutely essential to his well- 
being, and fora variety of reasons it is better 
that that woman should be an Eskimo. 

For one thing, the native women perform 
efficiently and uncomplainingly all the 
menial tasks. The men catch and kill animals 
and fish for food and clothing. The women’s 
job is to prepare what the men bring back to 
camp. They make all the garments which 
are so vital to protect the body from the 
elements; they cut up and dry the meat 
needed for both men and dogs when on the 
trail. If a white man attempted to perform 
these tasks for himself he would earn the 
utter contempt of the male Eskimo. There- 
fore he must have a woman, and only the 
Eskimo woman is trained to such work. 

Perhaps one case may be cited to stress 
the point of the danger of setting a man to 
perform tasks which, according to Eskimo 
code, should rightly be done by women. 

The sealskin tomiks (boots) that are 
universally worn are apt to become hardened 
with much wear, and the only way to soften 
them is to chew them with the teeth. Some 
three years ago a white man compelled two 
of his male Eskimo assistants to chew his 
tomiks, Under protest they did so; but 
they brooded on the insult. 

Ordinarily pleasant-natured and easy to 
get along with, as are most of their kind, 
this slight was too great to be endured, and 
their injured feelings called for revenge. 
One night, therefore, while the white man 
slept. they took his own rifle and shot him, 
and when they returned to their village and 
told what they had done their action was 
approved by their fellows. Chewing tomrks 
is a woman’s job; the man’s business is to 
hunt, trap, and fish. 

From this it will be seen that the white 
trader who establishes a post in the Arctic 
must have both men and women of a native 
tribe to aid him. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that after a number of years in the 
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North, a white man, needing the services of 
an Eskimo woman all the time, gets annoyed 
with the native habit of suddenly quitting 
without notice, and finally marries an 
Eskimo girl as the only certain way of keep- 
ing her with him. 

The trader who only makes yearly trips, 
going “‘ down North” in spring and coming 
“out in the fall of the same year, is not 
confronted with this problem. Even so, 
during the period which he passes in the 
towns—from fall till the next spring—he 
usually spends most of his profits, so that he 
never gets very far ahead. 

There are, however, many men now 
living within the bounds of civilization 
who made their “ stake ” during a few years’ 
trading in the North, and then came “ out” 
and established comfortable homes and 
businesses among their own fellows. 

There are also white traders in the 
Arctic who possess comparatively comfort- 
able floating homes in the shape of trading- 
schooners. With these they sail as far as 
the ice will permit, and then use dog-teams 
in order to visit the native villages. Their 
goods all disposed of, they depart for home, 
independent of river-steamers. 

Another advantage of this method is the 
fact that, once back in port, the trader still 
has his business with him. What with refit- 
ting, selling his furs, and replenishing his 
vessel for the next season’s trading, time 
does not hang heavy on his hands. 

There is, of course, another side to the 
picture: many a man who goes into the 
Arctic to trade never returns; the North 


A KOREAN 
WEDDING 


MarriasGEs take place at a 
very tender age in Korea, A 
girl is regarded as a con- 
firmed spinster if she is 
not married by the time 
she reaches sixteen, and 
ordinarily her marriage is 
arrarged long before that. 
When the great day arrives 
the bride and her family 
proceed to the house of the 
bridegroom and sip cere- 
monial tea with his parents. 
Then follows the marriage 
ceremony, in which the 
bride and groom merely 
bow the right knee to one 
another, at the same time 
making their brief verbal 
vows. The accompanying 
photograph shows the 
bride kneeling before her youthful lord and 
master—the gentlem’n in black who faces 
her across the tea-table. The curiov head- 
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has taken its toll. Perhaps it was a stretch 
of open water which cut him off from the 
mainland until lack of food and intense 
cold did their deadly work. Perhaps 
treacherous natives turned upon him and 
secretly murdered him, or perhaps a blizzard 
hid his camp from his straining eyes until 
reason and life left him. 

Danger in many forms is ever-present, 
lurking in cold, sinister silence to entrap the 
foolish and the unwary. Many men’s fate 
can only be guessed at ; for it is rare indeed 
for the bodies of those who perish in the 
Arctic to be recovered. 

Nevertheless, the law of averages proves 
that the greater number of men who go 
““down North” from McMurray with their 
outfits and trade-goods do quite well, and 
it is to these adventurous spirits that Canada 
owes the gradual opening-up of her vast 
Northern territories. 

Unable to stand the irksome routine of 
a regular job in town, feeling within them 
the continual urge of the outdoors, and 
willing to take long chances, men from 
every walk of life try their luck at ‘‘ free- 
trading.”” When all is said and done, it is a 
man’s game, calling for real men to play it; 
and, apart from its thrills, the material 
profits often make it more than worth while. 

Out there in those vast white wastes, 
’neath the glow of the Northern Lights, many 
lone white traders are plying their business 
to-day. They lack the comforts and dis- 
tractions of life in the towns, but they have 
at least won for themselves freedom and 
independence. 
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One Thing After Another 
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Mlustrated by S. H. VEDDER 


A story proving once again that misfortunes never come singly. 


writes the Author. 


“All the people mentioned are still in Rhodesia, and 


“It is absolutely true,” 
e is no 


necessity to change their names, as it was at the instigation of my employer and fellow- 


pupils that I decided to write the story for 
MAGAZINE. 


age when youngsters dream of 

becoming Napoleons or Nelsons, 
to say nothing of Dick Turpins. At twenty 
one lives in a world of day-dreams, which 
speedily fade away as the years roll on and 
the real facts of life obtrude thems-lves 
upon one’s notice. A 

I was a pen-pusher, typewriter-tapper, 
and general office-boy, signing receipts for 
huge amounts that filled me with envy and 
made me wonder how my flinty-hearted 
employer could have the audacity to hand me 
a mere sovereign each Saturday morning 
for a week's assiduous attention to duty. 
1 found life very dull and monotonous. 
Small wonder, then, that one morning, on 
opening the Times, my eye was attracted 
by an advertisement that offered a long 
sea-trip, an open-air job, and_ possibly 
adventure in a foreign clime. It ran some- 
what as follows :— 

Pupils wanted to learn tobacco-growing 

in Rhodesia. Apply personally, 9 a.m., 

.Finsbury Pavement House. 
Quickly folding up the paper 
I hid it away, fearing lest 
some other junior with similar 
- ambitions might see it and 

forestall me. 

When the eventful morn- 
ing arrived I duly presented 
myself at the address stated. 
The interview proving satis- 
factory, cre long I found my- 
self on board the Gascon, 
with five other pupils, en 
route for Rhodesia, there to 
investigate personally the 
truth of all the stories about 
Africa that I had so eagerly 
devoured. 

And now picture me, a 
year later, at work on the 


T the time when my narrative opens 
I was twenty years of age—that 
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Inyoka Tobacco Estate. During the whole 
of that period I had seen no white 
women and only such white men as were 
working with me. The estate is situated 
about a hundred miles north-west of Que 
Que, the nearest town, where that richest of 
all gold mines, the Globe and Pheenix, is 
situated. It is reached after a long trek by 
bullock-wagon through open country, deep 
valleys, dark jungle, and along rocky 
mountainous paths. 

The particular day of which I write 
was a Sunday. Sunday ona tobacco-planta- 
tion is much the same as any other day at 
harvest-time, but when ploughing is in 
progress it is usually spent out in the bush 
with a rifle, a good tracker, and a dog. 
What a contrast those glorious days were to 
my Sundays in England—a day of morning 
chapel, stiff collar, Sunday suit, and fancy 
waistcoat ; drowsy afternoons ; chapel again 
in the evening, and a quiet walk home under 
my father's watchful eye! 

Xenophon Dardegan, a Greek tobacco- 
expert and the cstate manager, was very 
considerate towards the 
pupils under his charge. He 
knew how Britishers loved 
the veldt, a dog, and a gun, 
and often during the slack 
period he would allow us to 
go camping, usually in pairs, 
with native servants and 
trackers in attendance. 

The antelope we s.c- 
ceeded in shooting were cut 
up into portions, dried, and 
kept until harvest-time, when 
they served as food for the 
hundreds of ‘‘ piccaninnies ” 
employed during the rush- 
season, thus saving large 
numbers of goats and sheep 
from slaughter. 

Each pupil on the estate 
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had certain duties assigned to him, and on 
this particular Sunday it was my turn to 
rise at 5 a.m., rouse the native herd-boys, 
and see if there were any sick cattle to attend 
to. After that, the day was my own. 
Socrates Dardegan, the manager’s brother, 
had told me he was going shooting that 
morning with his *450 Express, and we had 
arranged to meet when my tour of inspection 
was over. 

Carrying my +375 Westley-Richards 
press rifle and fifty rounds, I went to the 
al and woke the herd-boys. While I was 
waiting for the arrival of Socrates, the chief 
herd-boy reported that a young calf was 
missing. Either a prowling leopard had 
seized it the previous evening, or—what he 
believed was more probable—a crocodile had 
found its way into the watering-pool. The 
latter certainly seemcd the most feasible 
suggestion, for crocodiles of.en mi-raty from 
one pool to anotLer, travelling long distances 
overland, To make sure, however, | decided 
to visit the pool myself, leaving word that 
Socrates should be asked to follow me. 

On arriving at the pool—part of the 


Tasami River, and some hundreds of feet 
long—-I quickly discovered the speor of a 
huge crocodile, and concluded that the 


reptile must be some thirtcen to cighteen 
feet in length. 

In due course Socrates joined me. 
Learning of my discovery, he insisted on my 
reporting it to his brother immediately. That, 
1 knew, would put an end to our shooting 
expedition, for I felt certain I should receive 
orders to track and dispose of the creature, 
which constituted a serious menace to the 
animal life of the estate. 

On reporting the crocodile’s presence 
I was, as I expected, told off to put him out 
of existence. Breakfast over, Mr. Dardegan 
handed me twelve sticks of gelignite, eight 
or ten feet of fuse, and some detonators. 
Searching round, I unearthed two empty 
jam-tins, and, accompanied by two natives 
and my faithful old dog Bruce—a cro: 
between an English setter and a Russian 
wolf-heund—I set forth cn my mission of 
destruction 

Arriving at the pool, I found the water 
dark and placid. Reeds ten feet in height 
grew down to the water's cdge, while a 
miniature sandy beach ran along the side 
on which I proposed to start operations. 

First of all I prepared Mr. Croc’s 
explosive breakfast. Taking six of the 
sticks of gelignite, I placed them ina jam-tin, 
packed sand round them, and forced in my 
detonator, with fuse attached, Then I 
lit the fuse, cast my bomb into the centre 
of the pool, and we all retired some dozen 
yards away to await the explosion. 

Presently the centre of the pool bulged 
upwards and a column of water rose fifteen 
feet high in the air, showering spray all 
round us. The once placid surface became 


a veritable Bay of Biscay, alive with 
toaming wavelets. Gigantic rings appeared 
at the centre, and, growing larger and larger, 
rushed to beat themselves in a frenzy on 
the banks. Dozens of little white silvery 
bodies came floating to the surface—stunned 
and dying fish. At first, however, there 
was no sign of Mr. Croc. 

Suddenly one of the natives called my 
attention to a long, dark-green-and-yellow 
mass, turning lifelessly over and over just 
beneath the surface. It grew momentari 
more distinct until at length, floating on its 
back, some cighteen fect of croccdile rcse 
to the surface and lay motionles: Then, 
rolling slowly over, it lay there like a 
huge log. 

I knew that in all probability the 
creature was only stunned, and the truth 
of this soon became apparent for, as we 
watched, the huge tail began to move 
slowly from side to side. 

I was at a loss to know just what to do, 
for with the brute’s bedy floating three 
parts under water, it was impossible for 
me to get ina fatal shot. Then a brilliant 
idea struck me, which I promptly proceeded 
to put into action. 

Taking the remairing jam-tin, I pre- 
pared a second bomb for Mr. Croc. It was 
no use throwing the charge into the pool 
as before ; it would have sunk, thus render- 
ing the explosion practically harmless, for 
water acts as a most effective cushion. 
I therefore took from my haversack about 
four feet of thick string and, searching 
round, soon found a suitable piece of dry 
branch to act as a float. 

T calculated that 


if I attached the 
charge to the branch, ignited the fuse, 
and threw accurately, the bomb would 
then float about four feet below the reptile, 
and the concussion that ensued would rid 
the pool of this daring cattle-killer. 

When everything was reedy I cast — 
but the bomb fell at least three feet short 
of the crocedile! I hoped, however, thet 
the wood would presently drift alongside, so 
that the charge would hang’ suspended 
beneath the creature. Just then, to my 
surprise, ] heard a sudden splash, which mace 
me start, and to my dismay saw Bruce 
swimming gaily towards the floating brancl:! 


Every instant I expected to see him 
blown to pic I called to him frantically, 
but he merely interpreted my entreatics 


as cries of encouragement, and swam the 
faster towards his objective. I knew the 
dog would soon recover the piece of woed 
and hurry back to place it at my feet, and 
1 was at my wits’ ends what to do. 

The two natives were absolutely terror- 
stricken. 1 told them to bolt, and they 
needed no second bidding, but disappeared 
as fast as their logs would carry them. IT 
promptly followed suit. IT have in my 
Possession sundry medals and cups, won in 
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races during my school-days, but I eclipsed 
all previous performances during my first 
fifty yards on this occasion. Bruce, poor 
fellow, was doomed, and to remain meant 
either death or horrible mutilation for 
myself. 

As I ran I caught my foot on a fallen 
tree-trunk, did a double somersault, and 
landed flat on my back. Springing up, 
1 dashed madly forward again, looking for 
some suitable tree up which to climb. 

A hasty backward glance showed me 
that Bruce had now left the water and was 
careering gaily after me, the branch in his 
mouth, and that deadly fuse, hissing and 
spluttering, dragging behind him. He was 
so close that I could hear his deep breathing. 
1 darted to a tree. How I climbed it will 
ever be a mystery to me, and why I selected 
a mere sapling, with so many other stouter 
trees to choose from, I shall never know. 
As I climbed, the slender tree bent beneath 
my weight, and presently I found myself 
hanging from a branch that threatened 
to break at any moment. 

A deep-throated bark of delight caused 
me to glance hurriedly earthwards and there, 
at the foot of the tree, stood Bruce, his 
tail wagging excitedly, his huge paws 
resting against the trunk, the branch in 
his mouth, and the string that held my 
funeral at its other end dangling down into 
the grass ! 

During the terrible seconds that followed 
I neither cursed nor prayed, but braced 
myself for what I knew must come. I 
could almost see my mangled form lying 
where, a few seconds before, a dog and a 
tree once stood. 

There came a terrific noise; the tree 
shook, I shook; then I relaxed my hold 
on the branch and fell heavily to the ground. 
Stones, earth, and leaves rained down on 
me, and everything became dark. Suddenly 
I felt something warm and sticky passing 
over my face. Half-stunned, I put out my 
hand—and grasped my old dog's shaggy 
head. He was busily licking my_ face, 
apparently delighted at the fun we had had! 

I sat up, still feeling dazed and stupid, 
and presently the two natives appeared 
from somewhere or other, grinning all over 
their ebony faves. They explained that 
the tin of gelignite had become lodged in 
the trunk of the very tree I had cursed at 
for tripping me up. Bruce had tugged at 
the string until it had broken, and raced 
after me with the branch, leaving the 
bomb and fuse behind. It was the explosion, 
apparently, that had shaken me out of 
my tree 

Rising somewhat shakily, very thankful 
for the little accident that had saved both 
Bruce and myself, I returned to the pool, 
to find that the crocodile had turned over on 
its back once more, apparently killed by the 
shock of the original explosion. To make 
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doubly sure, however, I gave him a couple 
of °375 bullets under his forepaws. The 
natives then entered the water and collected 
some thirty-odd fish for our tea. 

As subsequent events will show, I was not 
present to share in this dearly-bought meal. 
Before sending the natives on ahead, I 
impressed on them that they were not to tell 
the other mulungus (white men) what had 
occurred, as I knew the merciless chaff the 
story would occasion. Loaded with fish they 
departed, and I followed on slowly. 

Il had not gone far when I heard shrill 
cries and the banging of tins and tom-toms 
farther down the river. These noises usually 
betoken that a white man and a gun are 
sorely needed, for they constitute the 
familiar signal of the herd-boys that lions, 
leopards, or other enemies of their flocks are 
lurking around. 

Taking every precaution, and with my 
rifle at the ready, I drew nearer. A yard or 
two to my right a native, hidden in the bush, 
gave a sudden unearthly yell and rattled a 
tin can with stones in it. We caught sight 
of each other simultaneously. 

“Oh, Boss!” he cried. “ Ingwee 
(leopard) has take one to the goats !'”’ 

These crafty animals, slinking round the 
outskirts of the flock, often cause great 
havoc, but they treat the herd-boys with 
utter contempt, knowing from experience 
that their only weapons are assegais and 
that, being young and inexperienced, they 
are ineffective throwers. 

I followed the boy to a rise and he 
pointed out a dense thicket, where I could 
see the spotted body of what appeared to be 
a full-grown leopard. It was looking away 
from me, toward a group of natives. Around 
the animal, still quivering in the ground, 
were at least half-a-dozen assegais that the 
boys had thrown at him. 

The hot blood surged through my veins. 
Here was a chance to counter the chaff I 
dreaded when I reached the plantation! 
To be the first pupil to shoot a lion, leopard, 
or other dangerous beast had been the 
coveted dream of cach one of us. I would be 
that hero ! 

How happy I felt ! Here was my oppor- 
tunity! It seemed to me that I could not 
possibly miss that great head, scarcely forty 
yards away. I remembered that the last 
mail from Que Que—we only received mails 
once a month—had brought me some spools 
for my Kodak. I decided I would have my 
photograph taken beside that leopard. 

With shaking hand I lifted my rifle, 
lowered it, and took a deep breath to steady 
my nerves. ‘‘ Spots” was still intent on the 
natives. He had been playing with the goat 
he had captured just as a cat plays with a 
mouse ; I could see the terrified creature’s 
head between his cruel paws. The poor 
beast was bleating pitifully. 

With feet braced well apart I took aim 
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once more and pulled trigger. In my excite- 
ment I do not know whether I fired at the 
beast’s shoulder or its head, but the next 
moment something happened. The natives 
scattered in all directions, a huge body 
hurtled through the air, there came a blood- 
curdling growl; then, far in the distance, 
I heard the sound of snapping branches and 
shrubs. 

As the noise died away the natives and I 
hurried forward toward the spot where the 
leopard had stood. There on the ground lay 
the goat, stone dead—shot through the heart! 
It seemed as if a deluge of ice-cold water had 
descended on me, and my heart sank as I 
realized that this contretemps meant the 
shattering of all my hopes. 

The boys began to titter, but I checked 
them sternly, forbidding them with 
threats to utter a word concerning 
what had taken place. I knew, 
however, they would have to ac- 
count for the dead goat, and that 
sooner or later the true facts of the 
case would leak out. 

With my rifle slung over my 
shoulder, and feeling very miser- 
able, I pursued my way back to the 
camp. On arrival I sought out Mr, 
Dardegan, reported the death of 
the crocodile, and made my confes- . 
sion about the goat. I was greeted 
with roars of laughter, which only 
added to my depression, for I 
knew that the episode would be the 
topic of hilarious conversation for 
a long time to come. I begged 
the manager to keep the matter 
to himself, but he continued to 
laugh, though he was good enough 
to remark that he had done far 
worse himself. At that moment a 
herd-boy appeared, 

“Oh, ss,” 
he said, breath- 
lessly, addressing 
me. ‘ You have 
wounded that 
loepard, if you 
have not killed it. 
The bullet went 
through the goat 
and into him!” 

I did not stop 
to hear more, but 
sent the boy off 
to fetch my 
camera. Then, 
accompanied by 
another native 
named Dobi, I set 
off on the trail. 
Dobi was an ex- 
cellent tracker, 
and was ready to 
follow the beast 
for miles. 


As we proceeded it became apparent 
that my bullet had penetrated the leopard’s 
lungs, for on crossing the Tasami River we 
found clots of blood on the soft white sand. 
From the spoor, however, Dobi decided that 
the animal was a large hyena and not a 
leopard at all. This was very disappointing, 
but I determined I would have the brute, 
anyway. The tracks led through jungle- 
grass, down dongas, and amongst thorns, 
until at last we came to a thick patch of low 
brush. 

“‘ We'll find him here, Boss,’’ whispered 
Dobi. 

With tense nerves I urged the tracker 
on. Suddenly Bruce, who had insisted on 
accompanying us, stopped dead, with bristling 
hair and stiff tail. 


“Bruce was careering gaily after me, that deadly fuse, hissing 


and spluttering, dragging behind him.” 
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“There! There! Out with him, Bruce 
boy! ’ I cried, encouragingly. 

Into the thicket dashed the dog; I 
followed close at his heels. There was a rush 
that caused me to lift my gun and fire. 
There came a deafening report, a pain in my 
shoulder that nearly crippled me, and then 
general confusion—at least so far as I was 
concerned. In the midst of it a jackal, half- 
crazed with fright, bounded out of the bush 
and disappeared, with Bruce in hot pursuit! 

I tried to look dignified, but failed hope- 
lessly, and so instructed Dobi to proceed. 
He had gone perhaps three hundred yards 
when he stopped. ‘ There's your hyena, 
Boss,’’ he said, quietly. And there sure 
enough he lay, gasping his last. We 
approached cautiously, for he was still 
snarling and snapping—game to the end— 
and I gave him a final shot. 

Dobi then took the photo here repro- 
duced and we turned toward home once more, 
calling at a kraal on the way in order to 
pick up two “ boys ”’ to skin the hyena. 

As it was now four o'clock and 1 was 
impatient to return, I decided to go on ahead, 
as there was a Kaffir path leading from this 
kraal to the plantation, so that I could not 
lose my way. 

I had gone perhaps a mile from the 
kraal when I noticed a large bull eland 
shambling along. These animals are much 
larger than a full-grown ox. I lifted my 
rifle, took aim, and fired, breaking his fore- 
leg. As he fied, limping, Bruce began worrying 
him, and I hur- 
tied in pursuit. 
It is surprising 
the distance one 
can cover when 
on the trail of 
a wounded 
animal, but at 
last I got in 
my second shot 
and brought 
him down stone 
dead. 

By this 
time the sun 
was low in the 
heavens, and as 
there is no 
twilight in this 
region, I de- 
cided to make 
for the path 
once more, but 
found to my annoyance that I had hope- 
lessly lost the way. I fired three shots and 
waited, hoping the “ boys’ from the nearby 
kraal would have sense enough to recognize 
the signal and come in search of me. No- 
thing happened, however, Then, I am 
ashamed to say, I became rather nervous 
and hurried bhndly on in what I thought 
was the right direction. 


The Author with the jackal that gave him so 
much trouble. 
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Dusk set in without warning, and 
darkness speedily followed. I contemplated 
climbing a tree for the night, but I could 
not bring myself to leave faithful old Bruce 
alone below. Accordingly I groped about, 
gathered some dry wood, and started a 
fire. Then I propped myself against a 
stout tree, with my rifle across my knee, 
and decided to make the best of it. 

I had been there for some time when, 
in the distance, I heard the sound of tom- 
toms, and knew that a native beer-dance 
was in progress somewhere. I could hear 
no voices, but drums carry long distances 
ip the silence of a tropical night. I decided 
to risk seeking these merrymakers rather 
than remain in the awful stillness of the 
jungle, which was rapidly getting on my 
nerves. Rising to my feet, I started off 
in the direction of the drums. On the way 
I kept up a running conversation with 
Bruce, who seemed to sense my feelings 
in a quite remarkable way. 

As we drew near to the tom-toms, I 
thought once or twice that I could detect the 
sound of voices. Suddenly, with a growl 
worthy of his ancestors, Bruce sprang 
forward at something, whereupon the 
“something "’ rose up from the earth in 
front of me, with a terrific grunt and snort 
of fury, and charged toward me like a 
huge Clydesdale. Presumably it was a 
resting bull eland, but for the moment I 
had visions of elephants ! 

My rifle was struck out of my grasp, 
and I was sent 
sprawling. 
Pulling myself 
together as best 
I could, I 
hastily groped 
round for my 
lost weapon. 
The kick or butt 
I had received 
had knocked 
what little 
breath I had 
clean out of my 
body, and I felt 
half-dazed. I 


found the 
weapon, how- 
ever, just as 


Bruce came 
scurrying back 
to tell me hes 
had seen the 
eland, or whatever it was, off the premises. 

Heartily sick of all these mishaps, I 
stood still to listen for the tom-toms once 
more, To my dismay they seemed to be 
miles away! I felt positively giddy with 
despair, Surely I must have been walking 
in the wrong direction! Then it dawned 
on me that since my encounter with the 
unknown beast I had not walked at all, 
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but had been groping along on hands and 
knees. 

A moment later the tom-toms broke 
the silence again, this time sounding quite 
close. My senses had evidently been dulled 
by the blow I had 
received, for I 
realized now that 
the distant drum- 
ming was ac- 
counted for by 
the fact that one 
kraal was signal- 
ling to another. 
Lighting a cigar- 
ette, I pulled 
myself together 
and pressed on. 

Suddenly 
Bruce stopped 
dead, and I 
stopped with him. 
We listened in- 
tently, but only 
the moaning of 
the tree-tops and 
the occasional 
screech of a bird 
broke the utter 
silence. 

“Go on, 
Bruce!’ I com- 
manded, but he 
refused to stir. 
Thereupon I step- 
ped forward—into 
space! Clutching 
wildly at the air, 
lembraced a small 
tree in my down- 
ward course, but 
my rifle was 
jerked out of my 
hands. The 
weapon was on 
the hair-trigger, ready for immediate use, 
and as it landed butt first, somewhere 
far below, the tree to which I was clinging 
rattled with the roar of the explosion. 

A feeling of faintness came over me as 
I hung there in the darkness. Above me 
I could hear Bruce whimpering and rushing 
backwards and forwards. Only too well I 
realized the peril I was in. This part of 
Rhodesia is honeycombed with pits, some- 
times forty or fifty feet deep—wide, gaping 
holes in the ground left behind by the 
ancient gold-seekers. 

It is a peculiar fact that from the 
ruins of Zimbabwe to the Zimbczi this 
colony has been searched again and again 
for precious metal, a search that has 
continued systematically to the present 
day. And it was in one of these old workings 
that I now hung suspended, my arms 
aching and benumbed as I clutched at the 
tree-trunk growing out from its brink, 


“Curled up near to me lay the mamba, his 
beady eyes looking steadily into mine.” 


How long I remained there I do not 
know, for although Bruce was only a few 
feet from me, his bark seemed to fade away 
as if he, too, had deserted me. I knew, 
however, that he had not really done s.-, 
for he had 
scratched the back 
of my _hands--- 
which he could 
just reach—almost 
to the bone in his 
frantic endeavours 
to tell me somc- 
thing. I wanted 
to say harsh things 
to him when he 
did this, for with 
his huge paws he 
sent great showers 
of stones and earth 
down on to my 
face. Every now 
and again he 
would lick my 
bleeding hands, 
and his tongue, 
which felt like a 
rough file, in- 
creased the agony 
I was enduring. 

At length I 
came to the cor- 
clusion that I 
must risk a fall. 
My gun lay below, 
and if I could only 
re-ch it I could 
blaze away until 
I attracted atten- 
tion, for I had 
plenty of ammu- 
nition left. 

It did not enter 
my bemused brain 
that a drop might 
end everything, for some of these ancient 
workings go down first vertically and then 
off at an incline into large underground 
holes, where hapless slaves were imprisoned 
until death released them, 

Full of the idea of regaining my rifle, 
I tried to loosen my grasp on the tree, but 
at first my cramped muscles refused to 
respond, At length, however, I felt myself 
sliding slowly downwards, and_ presently 
my feet touched a ledge. But my strength 
was spent; I found I could not stand. I 
repreached myself bitterly for not lowering 
myself before | became so exhausted. 

Again and again I tried to rise, but 
finally sank to my knees. To my surprise 
I found I was still on the ledge. Slowly 
and painfully I groped round, propped my 
back against the side of the pit. and sat 
bolt upright, with inky darkness all 
about me. 

I longed to stretch my aching limbs 
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and lie down at full length. Dare I try ? 
First 1 put out my hand, still keeping in 
touch with the wall; then, very santouel: 
I thrust out my legs, and was presently 
lying flat on my back. From this position 
I called to Bruce, and even the stinging 
shower of stones that rattled down as a 
Tesult seemed welcome. 

I endeavoured, by peering about me, 
to investigate my prison, but I could neither 
see across it nor below. If 1 could only 
find a stone, however, and send it hurtling 
down, I felt I should at least get an idea 
of the depths beneath me. Mentally I had 
already said good-bye to my twenty-seven- 
pounds-ten-shilling Express rifle. 

At last I succeeded in dislodging a small 

‘bble, and, reaching toward the abyss, I 
lowered my hand preparatory to dropping 
it. Suddenly something cold and scaly to 
the touch caused me to withdraw my 
hand with a violent shudder. Only too 
well I knew that touch! In the pit with 
me was some big snake, whose slumbers I 
had disturbed ! 

There came a bloodcurdling hiss, and 
then another. I pictured the reptile’s head 
swaying from side to side, ready to strike 
at the intruder! Leaves rustled softly, and 
I knew the hideous creature was moving 
towards me. A mamba, | thought, green or 
black—black in all probability, for the green 


species chiefly inhabit the trees. Once he 
struck, ten seconds would see me 
writhing in the grip of death. And it 


was for this that I had left the comfort- 
able office and the playing-fields of dear 
old London! 

There was a scurry, and a large field-rat 
took refuge between my body and the pit 
wall, Evidently the snake was after him ; 
the agitated state of the rat bore unmis- 
takable evidence to this. Groping about, 
1 felt its warm, furry body. I seized it, 
and it buried its sharp, needle-like teeth in 
my finger, but I was scarcely conscious of 
the pain. 

In desperation I flung it across the pit 
and waited with bated breath. There came 
more rustling of leaves, two frightened little 
shrieks ; then all was still. Presently some- 
thing like a whip hit me across the face, and 
as I raised my hands to protect myself, the 
scaly tail of the reptile recoiled like a 
lightning flash. 
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T now hoped I should be safe for a time, 
for I could hear the working of the snake’s 
jaws as it set to work to devour its mid- 
night meal. To add to my discomfort 
Bruce was now endeavouring to get down 
to me, and I knew he would not remain 
alive long in the pit with a mamba as a 
companion. I called him every bad name 
I could think of, ordered him to go home, 
and finally succeeded in keeping him from 
descending. 

Presently something else happened. A 
light appeared on the opposite side of the 
pit. For a moment I could not realize 
what it was, until it grew gradually larger 
and comprehension dawned upon me. It 
was the dear old moon ! 

By this time I was stiff all over, suf- 
fering from alternations of cold and heat. 
The moon climbed rapidly, and soon I was 
able to make out my surroundings. I was 
not on a ledge, as I had thought, but on 
the leaf-strewn bottom of a disused shaft. 
My rifle lay not a foot from my hand; 
and curled up near to me lay the mamba, 
the remainder of his meal close beside him, 
and his beady, glittering eyes looking 
steadily into mine. 

Slowly I struggled to my feet, bleeding, 
torn, and lame, and, keeping a watchful 
eye on the snake, picked up my rifle. After 
many attempts I gained the top of the 
pit, leaving the mamba unmolested. Once 
on safe ground again the delighted Bruce and 
I had a good old-fashioned re-union ; then, 
by the aid of the friendly moon, I found 
the Kaffir path, and in due course reached 
the kraal. 

The revellers had retired for the night, 
but I woke up the induna (headman), who 
in turn roused others. Soon a large fire 
was burning, sleeping-mats were provided, 
and what with a long draught of good 
Kaffir beer and the warmth of the blaze 
I fell asleep, utterly worn out. 

Morning found me back at the planta- 
tion once more, where, instead of encounter- 
ing chaff, I was greeted with anxious con- 
cern. It appeared that when I had failed 
to put in an appearance rifles had been 
fired off at intervals throughout the night, 
and very soon a search-party would have 
been sent out. On telling my story I became 


the ‘‘ Lucky Dog”’ of the plantation and the 
silent envy of all my fellow-pupils. 


~ ACROSS NORTH AMERICA 


| Here is the fourth instalment of the absorb- 
ing story of Mr. Hogg’s latest record- 
| breaking feat—the first crossing of the 
| North American Continent in a boat, along 
the inland waterways from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic! Many of the old-time 
explorers sought for such a passage, but 
none of them succeeded in finding it, and 
it was left for Mr. Hogg and his com- 
panions to demonstrate its practicability. 
The voyage occupied a period of a 
| hundred and _ thirty-seven days, during 
which time the little motor-boat Trans- 
continental doggedly nosed its way for 
close on six thousand miles along rivers, 
| lakes, and canals, encountering all sorts of 
| obstacles and traversing sixteen States and 
two Canadian Provinces. The arrival of 
' the boat in New York City—the first craft 
to cross North America from coast to 
coast by water—was hailed by the Press 
as an event approximating in importance 
to the discovery of a new North-West 
| Passage. The adventures of the Author 
and his two comrades were many and . 
| varied, and our readers will find this 
| exclusive account of the long voyage most 
interesting. 
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IV. 
T was a good thing for us that we got 


across Lake Michigan when we did, 

for the following day a howling gale 

was raging. We came out of Manistee 
harbour to be pounded, buffeted, and 
drenched during the entire run of twenty- 
eight miles along the west shore of Michigan 
to Frankfort. 

The wind had switched round, and was 
blowing hard from the north-west, hurling 
foaming breakers against the Michigan shore. 
We got into Frankfort at noon, soaked to the 
skin, cold, and with our deck-gratings sub- 
merged, despite the fact that the two bilge- 
pumps were in constant operation. 


IN = MOTOR-BOAT 


Sohn ‘atin Hogs 


Illustrated by NORMAN SUTCLIFFE 


Once ashore, a kindly coal-dealer lent 
us one of his shcds, where we changed our 
sodden garments. Clad in dry clothing 
from the water-tight forepeak, we then 
adjourned to a nearby restaurant. After 
the meal I left Wilton and Woodbury 
wandering round tl:e docks while I took a 
walk out on the breakwater to have a look 
at the lake. 

Watching the furious seas, I marvelled 
at the fact that our little boat had survived. 
Great waves were breaking completely over 
the pierheads, and not a vessel was in sight 
anywhere, all of them having run for the 
shelter of the nearest port. 

Later on, to my surprise, the wind dicd 
down and the swell began to subside. 
Going back to the town, I told Wilton and 
Woodbury that if they felt like taking some 
more punishment, I was ready to push off 
for Glenn Haven—-another twenty-cight 
miles up the coast. They were willing to 
try it, so we got under way again. The lake 
was still rough, but it seemed tame and docile 
compared with the furious sea we had battled 
with all morning. 

Lights were beginning to blink at various 
points along the mainland shore by the time 
we headed into Sleeping Bear Bay. Pulling 
up to the weoden pier of the summer-resort 
village of Glenn Haven, we tied up, went 
ashore, and found an hotel. After dinner 
we decided that Wilton and I should remain 
at the hotel while Woodbury anchored the 
boat and slept aboard. 

When we turned out next morning a 
strong off-shore wind was blowing. Wilton 
and I went down on the pier to find Trans- 
continental tugging at her anchors and 
bouncing about like a cork. That day we 
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learned something more about Great Lakes 
weather. Pushing off across Sleeping Bear 
Bay, we shaped a course towards Good Har- 
bour Point that took us about four miles 
off-shore. Two miles out the surface was 
exactly as rough and choppy as it the wind 
had been blowing straight across from 
Wisconsin. 

Rounding Good Harbour Point, we faced 
a run of twelve miles, taking the sea half 
astern and on our starboard beam. That 
stretch was anything but a picnic or a tonic 
for unsteady nerves! The sea became 
almost as rough as the one we had en- 
countered between Ma istee and Frankfort, 
except that the waves were closer together 
and more choppy. They seemed to be about 
fifteen feet 1 igh and six feet apart, coming 
from nowhere in particular, and all fighting 
one another. 

Woodbury had a terrible time at the 
wheel, spinning it until it looked as if he were 
playing a game of roulette. Long before we 
got to Cat Head Point we came to the con- 
clusion that we had no business to be out in 
such a sea. We were booked for Davy 
Jones's locker if we attempted to carry on, 
and yet there was no port on any of the 
neighbouring shores that looked safe to at- 
tempt to run for. Finally we decided that 
the only alternative was to heave-to and 
attempt to ride out the storm. So we broke 
out the sea-anchor, shut off the power, and 
turned on the oil. 

The oil flattened the angry waves 
round us, and we rode comfortably to the 
sea-anchor for an hour. Everything would 
have been all right if the wind had not 
changed, but as luck would have it the gale 
veered round and began blowing from the 
west. If we remained hove-to, it was only 
a matter of time before we should go to 
pieces on a rocky beach. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, 
but to haul in the sea-anchor, get under way 
again, and try to make port somewhere. 
The only possible ‘‘ somewhere ” was the 
miserable little harbour of Leeland. This, 
according to our records, was little more than 
a duck-pond, a refuge for very small boats 
formed by two old rock-ballasted wooden 
breakwa running out from the estuary of 
a small stream. 

But it was our only hope, and so we 
started off. We were now compelled to 
take the seas squarely astern, putting us in 
grave danger of swamping. The storm was 
increasing in violence every minute. Moun- 
tains of water continually rose behind us, 
throwing the boat off her course and hurling 
masses of foam and spray aboard. To lose 
our power now wo.ld spell destruction, 
and we held our breath at times when the 
motor was almost submerged, save for the 
whirling fly-wheel. 

Again and again it came up spluttering 
on one cylinder as water was sucked into the 
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carburettor or the ignition parts got soaked. 
A dozen times we expected it to stop, but 
luckily for us it seemed to have an almost 
uncanny faculty for shaking the water out 
of its system, like a dog emerging from a 
swim, and then settling down to rhythmic 
pulsations again. 

Running before the sea, we were travel- 
ling at prodigious speed, even though there 
were occasions when the boat shot almost 
completely out of the water, only the pro- 
peller remaining submerged. Going down 
the long, foam-streaked slopes the motor 
raced until it sounded like an electric fan, 
and in almost less time than it takes to tell 
it we were bearing down upon the ends of 
the Leeland breakwaters. Then we realized 
that we should be lucky indeed if we could 
steer into the narrow opening without 
crashing. 

Gazing anxiously at the passage, I 
reasoned that our hope of keeping steerage- 
way would be increased by giving the motor 
all possible speed. I gave it full throttle, 
and Wilton took the wheel. 


A PERILOUS PASSAGE. 


We were now in shallow water, and the 
tops of the ground swells came tumbling 
aboard in sheets as we literally surf-boarded 
down the slopes of great green moving 
mountains, heading for the narrow channel. 
For an instant success seemed to be almost 
within our grasp ; then, as we swooped down 
the tail of a wave, we yawed off our course 
and swung round, the boat's nose heading 
dead for the south breakwater. Wilton 
pushed the wheel hard over, but there was 
no response. 

“ Hard-a-port, Frank!’ I yelled, as I 
visualized our little craft going to pieces 
against the end of the breakwater. But 
Wilton already had the wheel l.ard-a-port, 
and he had the presence of mind to hold it 
there. Driving along through blinding clouds 
of spray, the boat responded to the helm 
just in time to let us clear the breakwater 
by inches. Her keel struck the bottom 
twice as she sank into the troughofthe waves, 
but in another minute she had clawed her 
way round and we were heading back into 
the open lake once more. 

Out in open water again, we realized 
that we had escaped disaster by the scantiest 
of margins. Had we struck the breakwater, 
as we had come within a hairsbreadth of 
doing, Transcontinental would have gone to 
pieces like a piece of glass dropped on a 
pavement. The wreck of the boat and our 
equipment would have been scattered along 
the beach, and we should have been very 
fortunate if we had escaped with our lives. 

Finally we mustered up enough nerve 
to make another try at getting into Leeland. 
Heading for the narrow opening again, we 
came up squarely between the breakwaters, 
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“The boat responded to the helm just in time to let us clear the breakwater by inches.” 


VoL. tvitt.—11. 
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and were literally heaved into the harbour 
on three enormous swells. 

Although we ran into a terrible turmoil 
of white water at the point between the 
breakwaters where the waves and the 
current from the stream met, we got through 
it safely and then battled the current to the 
foot of the tail-race of a nearby hydro- 
electric plant. In another minute we were 
ashore, receiving congratulations from most 
of the people of Lecland, who had swarmed 
down to the water-front directly the news 
of our arrival spread through the village. 

For the remainder of that day and all 
through the next right, Lake Michigan con- 
tinued on the rampage. The following morn- 
ing, however, the wind died down a little. 
There was still a heavy sea running, but we 
decided to attempt the next run of fifty miles 
to Petoskey. We knew we could expect 
severe punishment getting round Cat Head 
Point, and it seemed doubtful whether we 
should be able to make the dangerous cross- 
ing of Grand Traverse Bay—-one of the most 
notoriously rough places in all Lake Michigan. 

Having anticipated rough going, we 
were certainly not disappointed, for the run 
from Leeland to Cat Head Point was a hard 
three-hour ba tle with heavy seas. 

Next came Cat Head Bay, another 
treacherous, reef-strewn bight. This was in 
a ything but a peaceful mood, and we there- 
fore decided to run into Northport, a se mmer 
resort village, with a good harbour, just round 
the point. 

We made an early start next morning, 
though the lake was still very rough, and by 
midday had reached the harbour at Charle- 
voix, and were nosing our way up the channel 
to the United States Coastguard Station. 
Leaving the boat there in the care of Captain 
Partridge, the commander, we went up-town 
for lunch and to send off a few telegrams. 
When we returned to the station Captain 
Partridge suggested that we should take the 
inland roate from Petoskey into Lake Huron 
at Cheboygan. 

We had heard of this route—across the 
north end of the South Peninsula of Michigan, 
by way of Mud Lake, Crooked Lake, Crooked 
River, Burt Lake, Indian River, Mullet Lake, 
and Cheboygan River—but hed never been 
able to obtain authentic data concerning it. 
It looked par icularly attractive to us, 
because it would enable us to avoid travel- 
ling from Petoskey into the Straits of Mec- 
kinac on a forty-mile course that would take 
us at least twenty miles off shore. This 
dangerous run could not be avoided if we 
remained in Lake Michigan. 

At Captain Partridge’s suggestion I put 
ina long-distance telephone call to the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at Potes- 
key, and soon had all the information desired. 
The secretary assured me we could get 
through the inland route if we were willing 
<o make a portage of three miles into Mud 
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Lake. The lowering of the water-levels of 
the Great Lakes had closed the toat passage 
between Petoskey and Mud Lake, but the 
remaining fifty miles of the route into Lake 
Huron were open to n:vigation. 

Much as we detested portages of any 
sort, a land journey of three miles seemed 
preferable to the p:ssibility of several days’ 
de'ay on Lake Michigan. “Every assistance 
was promised us at the Petoskey end, and at 
the secretary's suggestion arrangements 
were made to have a motor-lorry waiting for 
us upon our arrival at the head of Little 
Traverse Bay at four o'clock that afternoon. 

Feeling much easier in mind, we pushed 
off from the Charlevoix Coastguard Station 
and headed up the lake, round Big Rock 
Point, into the broad mouth of Little Traverse 
Bay, arriving at Petoskey at exactly four 
minutes past four. 


AN EASY PORTAGE. 


Here the Chamber of Commerce and the 
iper reporters had done their work 
exceedingly well. They had a big motor- 
lorry waiting, and a plan of action that made 
the removal of the boat from the water the 
easicst task of its kind accomplished during 
the entire journey. The bottom of Petoskey 
Harbour is solid, level rock. A large wagon 
drawn by horses was backed into the water 
until the bed of the vehicle was submerged. 
The boat was then floated over it, lashed into 
position, and the horses driven ashore. 

The wagon was next backed ¢gainst 
the lorry, and the boat skidded in. The 
whole task was accomplished in a very few 
minutes, and about an hour after touching 
shore at Petoskey we backed the lorry to 
the water's edge at Crookcd Lake, and slid 
the boat off into the water. By this time 
the daylight was fading fast. We made a 
tun of three miles down the lake to the vil- 
lage of Ponshewaing, where we found a 
comfortable inn with boathouse facilities, 
and stopped for the night. 

Our run from Ponshewaing to Cheboy- 
gan, a distance of fifty miles, was one of the 
most pleasant we had on the entire journey 
from ocean to ocean. The wind blew a 
terrific gale all day, but it caused us no 
annoyance whatever, travelling as we were 
in sheltered wate lad we remained on 
Lake Michigan, we should have been detained 
in Petosk held up by bad weather. 

The Che boygan River was a placid, 
gently-flowing stream winding through pulp- 
wood forests and cultivated lands. Cruising 
down it was pure pleasure until we reached 
the outskirts of Cheboygan. Here we found 
the streem somewhat obstructed by pulp- 
logs, and presently came to a dilapidated old 
wooden lock that is supposed to carry boats 
round a dam built by a paper mill for hydro- 
clectric power development. 

After a half-hour’s search I succeeded 
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in locating the lock-keeper, who did not want 
to be bothered with operating the lock until 
the following morning. When I informed him 
that time was highly important with us, 
however, and applied the proper financial 
lubricant, he agreed to let us through—pro- 
viding we would give him a lift with the 
dilapidated old gates. 

It required the combined efforts of four 
strong men with crowbars and various other 
levers to get the upper gate open, and when 
we got into the lock the structure leaked so 
badly that we could scarcely get the water 
to lower. After an hour had gone by we 
got down within a foot of the lower water- 
level, but beyond that point the water in the 
lock refused to sink ; the volume of outflow 
and leaks became equalized. 

Using a block and tackle, with all of us 
tugging on the rope, we nearly tore the lower 
gate to pieces forcing it open against the 
pressure of the water above. Even then 
we were only able to move the gate about 
five feet—just enough to let our boat squeeze 
through and go slicing down the miniature 
cataract that flowed out of the lock. Once 
on the level of Lake Huron, we were glad 
to get away before the old lock caved in upon 
us, as it appeared in grave danger of doing 
at any instant. 

No rain had fallen in this part of the 
country for many weeks. Everything 
seemed dry and parched, and forest fires 
were burning at various points. When we 
arrived on the water-front the following 
morning we found the sky overcast with a 
murk that was half fog and half forest-fire 
smoke. A brisk breeze was blowing, and 
the Straits of Mackinac proved to be rather 
choppy as we pushed out of the Cheboygan 
River, steering a course toward Bois Blanc 
Island. At noon we tied-up at the coast- 
guard station on Mackinac Island to go ashore 
for lunch. 

Mackinac Island is a quaint and pic- 
turesque spot. Richin history and romance, 
and located at the hub of the cross-roads of 
the American Great Lakes, it is a summer 
resort for hordes of visitors from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Motor-cars 
are not permitted there, and with only the 
quiet pattering of rubber-shod horses to 
break the silence it is peaceful and restful 
indeed. 

The commander of the coastguard 
station advised us to hurry right along to 
Detour, at the end of the North Peninsula of 
Michigan, as fast as we could get there. 
“You've got good weather this afternoon,” 
he said, “ but to-morrow we shall have a 
storm.”’ A lowering barometer and weather 
reports from various American and Canadian 
stations indicated that this advice was 
sound. 

We waited only long enough to get 
acquainted with the skipper of a busincss- 
like ‘‘ rumchaser ”’ that had come in from 
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Lake Huron for fuel. This officer recom- 
mended us to go to Detourand then make for 
Thessalon, Ontario, and we decided to follow 
his advice. 

Detour was thirty-eight miles away over 
the horizon, amid a haze of forest-fire smoke 
and fog, but with fair weather we had no 
difficulty in making the twelve-mile crossing 
between Mackinac and Isle Alarquette, the 
southernmost of the Les Cheneaux Islands. 
Isle Alarquette was not in sight from 
Mackinac, owing to the low visibility, so we 
had to hunt it out by charts and compass. 

Fortunately our navigation was improv- 
ing; we tound the island about where we 
expected, and then coasted along the Les 
Cheneaux Islands and the mainland of the 
North Peninsula of Michigan, putting in at 
Detour about an hour a ter sundown. There 
is no harbour worth mentioning at Detour, 
but we found a wrecked ship piled up on the 
beach, and there was enough sheltered water 
behind her to moor our tiny packet. 

That evening we hunted up the local 
Customs Officer and got clearance papers 
for our boat and outfit into Canada—but 
we never used them, ‘The storm that had 
been promised for the following day broke 
with such ferocity that there was no possi- 
bility of our making the twenty-mile open- 
water run across the North Channel to 
Thessalon. 

Anxious to go somewhere instead of 
loafing round killing time, we decided to 
run up St. Mary’s River to the Canadian 
“Soo,”’ and round the north end of St. 
Joseph Island to Thessalon. This route, 
while about fifty miles longer than the one 
we had planned, gave us sheltered water. 
We had no charts of St. Mary’s River, never 
having anticipated entering it, but a local 
captain lent us a set. 


A PARADE OF SHIPPING. 


Never in any stream that I have ever 
been in have I seen such a parade of shipping 
as moves up and down St. Mary’s River. 
“ Parade "' is the only term that adequately 
describes it, for the vessels pass along, 
scarcely a length apart, through twenty-four 
hours of every day that the waters are not 
closed by ice. One sees there every type 
of ship to be found on the Great Lakes, from 
every port, from Duluth to Buttalo, and 
Chicago to Port Arthur. 

There are also many smaller ships of 
foreign registry—for vessels from any port 
on the Seven Seas that are not too big to 
get through the locks round the rapids of 
St. Lawrence River poke their noses into this 
beehive of fresh-water commerce. The 
citizens of Saulte Ste. Marie (‘‘ The Soo ’’) 
boast of the fact that the tonnage passi 
through the ‘‘ Soo ”’ locks each year ex 
by some thousands of tons the combined 
annual total of the Panama and Suez Canals 


and the ports of Liverpool, Southampton, 
Cherbourg, and Hamburg! This staggering 
total is handled during a navigation season 
of approximately only eight months per 
annum ! 

Landing on the American side of the 
Saulte Ste. Marie, we hurried to the Customs 
House for ne ry alterations to the clear- 
ance papers issued to us at Detour. Then 
we bade au re oly to U.S. territory, and 
headed across the river to Canada. Had we 
been expecting an ordeal with the Canadian 
Customs’ officers, we should have been dis- 
appointed, 

Pulling up alongside the Customs 
House, nobody paid any attention to us until 
I went in and invited an officer to come out 
and inspect us. This gentleman“ in- 
spected ’’ our boat and outfit by merely 
looking at it from the shore; there was no 
red tape whatever. 

The morning of August 28th dawned 
without a breath of air stirring. A high fog 
that hung over the country was heavily 
charged with forest-fire smoke, and ashes 
were dropping into the “ Soo” as we pushed 
off for a run up the river and through the 
locks. We needed no introduction to the 
lock officials ; they had read the newspapers 
and immediately began addressing us by 
our names. 

The ‘“ Soo” locks are comparable in 
size with those of the Panama Canal. They 
are electrically operated, and shipping is 
handled with the greatest of speed and etfi- 
cle Our boat leokcd distinetly diminu- 


tive as we locked ‘up ’’ and " down "’ with 


Transcontinental in the rapids of St. Mary’s River. 
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a couple of great 
ten - thousand - ton 
freighters. 

Getting under 
way from the 
“Soo” at ten 
o'clock in the 
morning, we made 
fast time with the 
current through 
the North Channel 
of St. Mary’s 
River, north of 
Sugar Island, 
across the wide 
expanse of water 
known as Lake 
George, and round 
St. Joseph Island 
into the main body 
of Lake Huron 
again. Werounded 
the lower end of 
St. Joseph Island 
about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, 
keeping about two 
miles out at sea, 
and following the 
Canadian shore for 
twenty miles. A little after sundown we 
were safely ashore in Thessalon. 

By this time the shortening hours of 
daylight had become a matter of grave con- 
cern. If we were to get to New York ahead 
of the ice it became necessary for us to travel 
during every possible hour when there was 
light enough for reasonably safe navigation. 

This meant getting out very early in the 
morning, ready to push off with the first 
rays of dawn, lunching in the boat, and never 
stopping except when compelled to. The 
part of this programme that worried Wilton 
and myself more than anything else was the 
necessity of passing by some of the finest 
photographic material of the entire irip. 
We simply could not spare the time to stup 
and make pictures 

In the open-water areas of Lake Huron 
we were far more fortunate in the matter of 
weather than we had been in Lake Michigan. 
After leaving the “ Soo,” we had four solid 
days of windless weather. They were foggy, 
the air being charged with smoke from forest 
fires, but excellent for purposes of making 
mileage. 1f we could only reach the “ mil- 
lion island region ” of Georgian Bay under 
favourable conditions the weather would 
give us scant trouble until we got into Lake 
Ontario Luck remained with us. 

We cleared from Thessalon at daylight 
on the morning of August 20th, lunched at 
Blind River, and campec that night on Grand 
Manitoulin Island, within a few miles of 
Little Current. That dav trimmed eighty 
miles off the distance across North America 
by the water-route, Camping for the first 
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time in several weeks, we nearly froze to 
deathin epite of our heavy blankets and warm 
sleeping-bags. This was somewhat of a 
contrast to the torrid heat we had experi- 
enced in the middle-western portion of the 
United States. 

With a second day of windless, smoky, 
and semi-foggy weather, we clipped off 
another fine run of approximately seventy- 
six miles from our campon Manitoulin Island 
to Byng Inlet. This put us into the island 
region of Georgian Bay. 


A MAZE OF ISLANDS. 


No written description of this area can 
do it justice. To get through it with a boat, 
however, one needs good charts, a reliable 
compass, and somewhat of a head for 
navigation. 

People who have heard of the famous 
“ Thousand Islands ” would think the name 
a misnomer if they ever saw Georgian Bay. 
I had something of an idea of it from careful 
study before I ever saw it, but I mus admit 
I got a shock when I examined the charts. 
I was almost convinced that the islands 
had been put there with a pepper-castor ! 
They are literally uncountable. 

Although they range in size from tiny 
knobs of rock to quite large areas ten square 
milesor so in extent, there are about ten thou- 
sand islands in the group that have never 
even been named! Taking a boat through 
this maze is quite an undertaking. More- 
over, the lowering of the lake levels by some 
four and a half feet in recent years—a condi- 
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tion that has caused consternation in all the 
American States and Canadian . Provinces 
bordering on the lakes—has produced several 
thousand islands that were not visible 
when the charts were made. 

Navigating through this mix-up of 
water-passages, islands, and rocks taxed our 
abilities as navigators almost to the limit. 
The small size and shallow draught of our 
boat gave us many advantages, and we went 
through a thousand narrow channels where a 
larger craft could never have followed us. 
We ran down the inside of the whole list of 
islands from Byng Inlet to Parry Sound, and 
in another day cruised from Parry Sound to 
Port McNicoll, at the Lake Huron entrance of 
the Trent Valley Canal. 

In spite of our best efforts to keep on 
our course, however, we got lost about a 
dozen times. When this happened, it was 
usually a case of fumbling round through 
various channels until we could identify a 
sufficient number of points on the charts to 
locate ourselves. Below Parry Sound, how- 
ever, we had much less difficulty. Some 
kindly soul had discovered a boat-passage 
through the maze of islands and buoyed the 
channel for the entire distance. Once we 
picked up the buoys, navigating was merely 
a matter of following the marked route. 

Arriving at Port McNicoll, the personnel 
of the Transcontinental motor-boat party was 
reduced to two men and the dog, Wood- 
bury finding it necessary to proceed to Boston 
by train. Vhen we left Los Angeles he had 


arranged his business affairs for a trip of 
ninety days. 


“Dignity and Impudence.” The motor-boat in the “Soo” locks with a Great Lakes 
freight-steamer. 
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We arrived at the entrance of the Trent 
Valley Canal on the one hundred and tenth 
day of the journey, and there was no indica- 
tion that we shou.d be in New York short of 
another thirty days of ciuising. Moreover, 
Woodbury was not at all well, and had been 
s: ffering considerably for several wecks. 
We were very sorry to lose him, 

The Trent 
Waterways are 
frequently spoken 
of as the “ Trent 
Valley Canal,” but 
the Canadians 
prefer the former 
title, and I agree 
with them. This 
water-route across 
the Province of 
Ontario from Lake 
Huron to Lake 
Ontario is two 
hundred and fifty 
mies in length, 
and is intended for 
small craft. 

Only _ thirty- 
two miles of the 
distance is ex- 
cavated canal; it 
is in reality a chain 
of natural lakes 
and rivers that 
have been im- 
proved and con- 
nected for  pur- 
poses of navigation 
and h _ dro-electric 
power developmen . The Trent Waterways 
embrace a magnificent varicty of water- 
levels, over which boats are handled through 
a total of forty-six locks. Of these two are 
hydraulic, with lifts of forty-cight and sixty- 
five feet respectively. Two are “ marine 
railways’; the remainder are ordinary 
float locks. 


THE TRENT WATERWAYS. 


So much has been written concerning 
the Trent Waterways that a lengthy de- 
scription of them seems unnecessary here, I 
will say, howe that the waterway is a 
monumental p.ce of engineering, and one 
from which other countrics---particularly 
the United States—have much to learn. 
Considering the population of Cacada and 
the amount of money that the Dominion 
Government had available for carrying on 
the work it is all the more commendable. 

P.ior to our arrival in this part of Cai 
we had been through a few locks in ve 
parts of the United States. We had se 
some in the Columbia River that no boat can 
use, and others that were falling to pieces. 
Without exception the American efforts to 
create or improve waterways have been 
cheap, slipshod, and lacking permanency. 


(LAKE HURON) 
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In the Trent Waterways, in bold con- 
trast with such works in my own country, 
every bit of construction is of solid masonry 
and honest concrete. It is built to be in 
service when the great-grandchildren of the 
men who did the work have gone to dust. 
A cruise through the Trent Waterways is an 
eye-opener for any bigoted American who 


Lake Huron to Lake Ontario 
via TRENT CANAL, 250 miles 


38 MILES To TORONTO 


A plan of the Trent Waterways, through which the Transcontinental 


labours under the delusion that only in his 
own country is anything worth while ever 
done. 

Cruising out of Port McNicoll, Wilton 
and I fumbled round through a maze of 
islands and_ water-passages until we finally 
ickcd up No. 259, the last of the buoys 
marking the boat route out of the Trent 
Waterways. We then followed the buoys 
among the islands and through dangerous 
reefs of roc back into the long, crooked 
bay that leads to the mouth of the Severn 
River. The wind blew a howling gale. The 
weather was fair, but the atmosphere was 
still heavy with the smoke from forest fires. 

Pulling up at the first lock, the keeper 
recognized us instantly, and declared that 
he had been on the look-out for us for the 
past six weeks. At his request, I went toa 
nearby inn and put in a long-distance call 
for Mr. Leon T, Fraser, the secretary of the 
Waterways, at Toronto, 1 soon had Mr. 
Fraser on the ‘phone, and received his assur- 
ance that every possible assistance would 
be given us during our journey across the 
province. Just what that promise meant 
forms a topic for subsequent paragraphs. 

Most parts of the Severn River are so 
narrow that one could hurl a rock ashore 
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from a boat travelling anywhere in the 
channel, but there are a few wide places 
where the impounding of the water for power 
development has caused it to spread over the 
surrounding lowlands. One of the first of 
these places we encountered was Gloucester 
Pool, quite a sizable lake, where the wind 
kicked up a nasty sea that drenched us with 
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passed. The route is two hundred and fifty miles long. 


flying spray. We were in no danger, but got 
thoroughly wet. 

Our cruise through the Trent Waterways 
will always be remembered as one of the most 
pleasant portions of the whole journey from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. There 
were several reasons for this—quiet, sheltered 
waters, easy navigation, magnificent scenery, 
and the most courteous people I have ever 
come in contact with. 

At every point where we touched shore 
the inhabitants seemed genuinely interested 
in us and our undertaking. Everyone 
seemed to feel it a part of his or her duty 
to make us feel we were guests of the 
Dominion. We soon gained such a high 
regard for the Canadians that I felt quite 
complimented when several of them mistook 
me for a fellow-countryman—or possibly 
an Englishman. When I sought the reasons 
for it, I was always informed : ‘‘ You don’t 
talk ike a Yankee.” 

The trip over the marine railway at 
Big Chute gave us an opportunity to inspect 
the hull of the boat. e were delighted to 
find that we had lost scarcely a flake of 
paint during the last thousand miles of cruis- 
ing. The inspection revealed, however, 
that several screws were missing from the 
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half-round brass ‘shoe’ along the length 
of our keel. 

After making the remainder of the run 
up the Severn River, through Sparrow Lake, 
and up the forty-two-foot float lock below 
Washago, we reached the water-level of 
Lake Couchiching (‘‘ Lake of many winds ”’), 
which is also on the same water-level as 
Lake Simcoe. 

Couchiching 
certainly lived up 
toits name! The 
gale that had 
swept the country. 
all day had lashed 
the lake to froth, 
and we were badly 
buffeted before we 
finished the ten- 
mile run down the 
length of the broad 
expanse of water 
into the city of 
Orillia. There 
were still several 
hours of daylight 
ahead when we 
reached Or'llia, 
but with Lake 
Simcoe just round 
the bend we de- 
cided we had had 
enough cruising for 
that day. Simcoe 
is about -thirty 
miles long and 
some fifteen miles 
wide. Our route 
lay directly across it from Or.llia to the 
mouth of the Cambridge Canal, just north 
of Beaverton, and to attempt the crossing in 
such weather would have been suicide. 

Or Ilia, however, was a good place to 
end the day’s cruising, for it is a beautiful 
little city. Our desire to rest there was 
further augmented by a letter that I carried 
in my portfolio—a letter that had been 
delivered to me by the chief of police at As- 
toria, Oregon, just as we were pushing off up 
the Columbia from the Pacific Ocean. It 
was from His Worship the Mayor of Or-.llia, 
and contained a cordial invitation for us to 
stop there as guests of the city. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
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MAYORAL HOSPITALITY. 


Stepping ashore at the landing-stage of 
a local boat-club, we discovered that his 
Worship had been notified by telephone 
directly our boat had been identified, through 
powerful glasses, while we were still several 
miles away up Lake Couchiching. The 
Mayor and a delegation of leading citizens 
were waiting for us on the dock, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it we were bustled 
into waiting motor-cars and were off to in- 
spect the town. If there is anything in 
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Or Il'a that we didn’t see, it must have been 
bu It since September 2nd, 1925! 

The following morning dawned with a 
sky heavily overcast and rain threatening, 
but scarcely a breath of wind blowing. We 
could not have picked a better day for getting 
across Lake Simcoe. Rounding the bend in 
the narrow strait that connects Lake Cou- 
chiching with Simcoe, we found the larger 
lake placid and glassy-looking. The visi- 
bility was so low that land could be seen 
only on the north side of the lake. 

We took our course from the charts, 
checked the bearing with our compass, and 
pushed off into the vast expanse of sky and 
water. After cruising for an hour land dis- 
appeared on all sides except for a couple of 
small peninsulas that were faintly visible 
jutting out from the north shore. Another 
hour of cruising, and Thorah Island, within 
a few miles of the east shore of the lake, 
appeared above the horizon. 

We were exactly on our course when 
Thorah Island wi ghted, and a little later 
the dim outline of buildings and chimneys 
in the town of Beaverton, built on high 
ground on the east mainland, began to 
appear through the haze. Almost abeam of 
Thorah Island we located the first buoy 
marking the channel into the Cambridge 
Canal, and followed the marks in. 

We had no sooner arrived in the canal 
than the wind began to blow, and down 
came the rain. Luck had been with us in 
getting-across Lake Simcoe, for an hour after 
we reached the canal above Cambridge 
the crossing could not have been attempted. 

The objective of our cruising that day 
was Ferelon Falls and the summer home of a 
certain Mr. J. W. Shelly on Sturgeon Point, 
which extends into Sturgeon Lake about 
six miles beyond the Falls. Long before our 
arrival there, 1 had talked with Mr. Shelly 
by telephone and had seen him in person 
for about five minutes. 

On the day after the first announcement 
of our forthcoming trip in the Los Angeles 
newspapers Mr. Shelly telephoned = me, 
stating that he desired to “ get acquainted,” 
because for a number of vears he had made 
a practice of spending his winters in Cali- 
fornia and his summers at his home on the 
Trent Waterways in Canada. 

Later he called at my office in Los 
Angeles and extended a pressing invitation 
for us to stop and visit him when we got to 
Sturgeon Lake, because, as he put it, 
“You've got to come right past my door,” 
He marked the location of his home on our 
charts, and gave me photographs from which 
1 should be able to identify his house and 
boat landing when we arrived in the ncigh- 
bourhood. 

1 had, of course, kept in touch with him 
while on the cruise from Oregon to Ontario, 
and when we arrived at the Kirkfield Lift 
Lock the lock-keeper requested me to call 
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a certain ’phone number at Fenelon Falls. 
In about two minutes I had Mr. Shelly on the 
wire. He checrily informed me that ‘ hot 
baths and a chicken dinner ’’ would be wait= 
ing for us at his home when we got there, 
and that he would meet us at Fenelon Fall 
This destination was still twenty-six miles 
away through a downpour of rain, but an 
objective well worth reaching. 


KINDLY CANADIANS. 


One more example of the kindness and 
hospitality we experienced in Canada may 
be cited here. Mr. Tough, the keeper of the 
Kirkfield Lock, called his wife out to have a 
look at our outfit directly he recognized it. 
“ Mary, have you ever heard of this boat ? 
he asked, as his wife peered down at our tiny 
craft, tied up in the lowered lock chamber. 

“For sure I have,’’ she replied, in a 
delightful) Canadian accent. ‘ These are 
the gentlemen who've come through all the 
way frem the Pacific Ocean! ’’ The usual 
barrage of questions followed, and finally 
Mrs. Tough ventured to ask if we had had 
any lunch. It was then nearly two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and we had had no lunch 
because there had been no place to procure 
any. 

When the lock-keeper’s wife heard this 
nothing would satisfy her but that we should 
come right into the house where, she said, 
she would get us ‘‘ a bite to eat,’’ while our 
boat was being put over the lock, That 
“ bite to eat” proved to be a splendid 
home-cooked meal, the first of the kind we 
had tad in many days. And yet I’ve heard 
some Americans say that the Canadians are 
cold and inhospitable ! Wilton and I found 
them exactly the opposite. 

On through the rest of the afternoon we 
went, on through the rain, up to the level of 
Balsam Lake, where we cruised on the 
highest water-level of the Trent Waterways 
—eight hundred and forty-five feet above 
sea level, two hundred and sixty-seven feet 
above Lake Huron, and six hundred and two 
feet above Lake Ontario. 

At Rosedale, in the water-connection 
between Balsam and Cameron Lak 
began going down the veritable stairway 
locks between Balsam Lake and the level of 
Lake Ontario, Coming across Cameron 
Lake in a misty rain, in the last fading rays 
of daylight, my ficld-glasses picked out a 
figure waving like a human semaphore from 
the first bridge above the Fenelon Falls 
Locks. 

A little later I recognized the figure as 
that of Mr. Shelly. But he wasn't the oniy 
one. The shores, bridges, and locks were 
thronged with people—the combined spec- 
tators of Fenelon Falls, Lindsay, and Bob- 
caygeon, gathered there to greet us. Our 
hands were actually beginning to ache from 
the numerous handshakings, when the lower- 
ing water in the first lock brought relief by 
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AMERICA IN A MOTOR-BOAT. 


The boat going over one of the “ marine railways” on the Trent Waterways. 


taking us down beyond the reach of the 
longest arm. 

Mr. Shelly’s boat, a thirty-eight-foot 
beauty, all polished mahogany and brass, 
was tied up in charge of his boatman below 
the locks. We cruised on, because. we knew 
that Mr. Shelly would not be long in over- 
taking us, and an hour later we were at the 
home of our host. Then came a hot bath 
apiece, a change of clothing, and a dirner 
such as Americans associate with Thanks- 
giving Day or Christmas. As we sat round 
a roaring wood fire in an open fireplace that 
evening, Wilton and I felt at peace with all 
the world, and particularly the hospitable 
Canadians ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelly assured us that they 
would be’ delighted to have us remain with 
them as long as we could, but the acceptance 
of this much-appreciated invitation was 
impossible if we hoped to get to New York 
ahead of some very disagreeable cruising 
weather. A rest among such idyllic sur- 
roundings would have been most enjoyable, 
but unfortunately it was out of the question. 

I was for pushing off the following 
morning, but when it dawned cold, rainy, 
windy, miserable, we consented to remain 
another day in the hope of more favourable 


weather, and to avail ourselves of an invita- 
tion extended by lis Worship, Mayor 
Graham of Lindsay, to visit his city. So 
that morning we cruised with Mr. Shelly to 
Lindsay, where we were the guests of the 
Mayor and leading citizens. At the banquet 
luncheon Wilton and I got as much pleasure 
out of singing ‘“‘Gcd Save the King!” as 
any of the rest. 

Leaving the Shelly home on the morning 
of September 4th, Mrs. Shelly prepared a 
huge box of lunch for us. We pushed off 
down Sturgeon Lake hoping to get to Peter- 
bovough that evening. This distance of sixty 
miles was not beyond us for a day’s cruising, 
but it seemed doubtful with a total of ten 
locks to be traversed. 

While we had found the King’s servants 
along the Trent Waterways alw Teady to 
give us prompt ard courteous service in 
getting through the locks, the time involved 
by the actual physical operatien of any one 
lock was from twenty to thirty minutes, 
‘Ten locks in a day's cruising thus meant 
the loss of four or five hours, 


LOST IN A LAKE. 


From Bobcaygeon, at the lower end of 
Sturgeon Leke, the route of the Trent Water- 
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ways swings into Pigeon Lake, wiggles out 
through a narrow inlet on the central eastern 
shore, and emerges into Buckhorn Lake. 
Buckhorn Lake is almost as much of a huge 
swamp as it isa lake. We found some diffi- 
culty in attempting to follow the buoys 
through its mazes of islands, sunken forests, 
and floating islands of aquatic vegetation. 

In spite of our efforts to remain in the 
buoyed channels, a fog that closed in round 
us caused us to lose the beacons, with the 
result that we fumbled about in the swamps 
for an hour, finally going aground in a field 
of semi-submerged stumps. We should have 
spent the rest of the day there, but luckily 
the fog drifted away and enabled us to find 
the line of buoys again. 

The delay, however, ended our hope of 
getting to Peterborough that day. Noon 
found us cruising out of Buckhorn Lake 
into Lovesick Lake, and eating the food that 
Mrs. Shelly had prepared for us. That lunch 
is another of our pleasant memories of the 
Trent Waterways, for it comprised a fried 
chicken, sandwiches, pickles, cake, and a 
huge apple tart ! 

Dropping down through the veritable 
ladder of locks between Lakefield and Peter- 
borough on the morning of September 5th, 
we arrived at the top of the great hydraulic 
lift lock above Peterborough about noon. 
There we found a group of citizens waiting 
for us. The welcoming committee included 
Mr. T. K. Gordon, the Dominion Com- 
missioner-of Immigration, and representative 
of Mr. W. L. McKenzie King, the Premier 
of Canada; Mr. A. L. Killaly, the superin- 
tendent of the Trent Waterways, and a dozen 
other gentlemen. 

A young newspaper reporter was told 
off to go down the lock with us and to show 
us to a pre-arranged landing-place on the 
docks of Peterborough. There motor-cars 
would be waiting and we were to join the 
others at a banquet at the Empress Hotel. 

We were given no opportunity even to 
change our clothes, but were hustled into the 
dining-room of the fashionable hotel in the 
rough flannels and knee-boots that com- 
prised our ‘ yachting costumes.” By this 
time, however, we had learned that in Canada 
men are judged by their deeds rather than by 
the clothes they wear. 

Too much detail would be involved if 
I attempted to tell the story of our enter- 
tainment in Peterborough, so I will dismiss 
the subject by saying that I doubt if Royal 
personages would be any better treated than 
we were. Peterborough, however, served 
us as another eye-opener as to the splendid 
type of men who compose the substantial 
citizenry of Canada 

The Monday morning brought threaten- 
ing weather and a cold, foggy drizzle. We 
pushed off through it down the Otonabee 
River into Rice Lake. Lunching in the boat 
we cruised on, entered the Trent River, and 
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covered another fifteen miles before nightfall 
overtook us at the village of Trent Bridge. 
There we found a comfortable inn with a 
boathouse at the water’s edge, and ended the 
day’s journey with a total of fifty-two 
miles travelled. 

Still in the canalized Trent River, we 
spent most of the day of September 7th 
making a run of forty miles from Trent 
Bridge toCampbellford. Astairway of locks 
accounted for the scanty mileage ; I would 
not recommend the Trent Waterways as a 
cruising route for anybody in a hurry. 

Leaving Campbellford on the morning 
of September 8th, most of the forenoon was 
consumed getting down the series of locks 
between there and Trenton, at the Lake 
Ontario end of the Trent Waterways. 

Arriving at Trenton about noon, we 
cruised right on into the Bay of Quinte. 
Almost as the bow of our boat slid out into 
the waters of Lake Ontario, a murky sky 
that had threatened rain all morning liter- 
ally opencd up—and down came the water 
in driving torrents! Regardless of the rain 
and a brisk wind that was lashing the Bay of 
Quinte into fury, we pushed on down the 
great bight that indents this shore of the 
Province of Ontario. 

By two o'clock the rain and fog had 
thickened to the point where we were no 
longer able to see the shore or make out 
buoys or other aids to navigation. We 
began steering by the compass, but with 
grave misgivings, owing to the danger from 
the tremendous accumulations of drift— 
mostly pulp-logs—that leaped at us on the 
waves or raced down upon our bows out of 
the fog. Attempting to go on under such 
circumstances was far from pleasant, and 
seemed so much like inviting disaster that I 
decided to put into Belleville. 

1 do not believe we should ever have 
found the city but for the landmark furnished 
by the great steel bridge that spans the Bay 
of Quinte between the mainland and Prince 
Edward Peninsula, a mile or more to the 
west of Belleville. The lowering of the water- 
level of Lake Ontario, along with that of all 
the other Great Lakes, has virtually ruined 
the small commercial harbour that Belleville 
once had. We found our way into the shal- 
low basin through a mile of sedge-grass, and 
eventually ticd up in the yacht basin, which 
to-day can only be used by small pleasure- 
craft. 

We managed to get ashore without any- 
one identifying us, but had scarcely more 
than registered at the Queen’s Hotel before 
a prying newspaper reporter found us. 
Forthwith the news spread to lis Worship, 
Mayor E, C. Mickel. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to virtually turn the city over to us, 
and also delivered a quantity of mail he had 
been holding for our arrival. The Mayor 
was greatly disappointed at our inability 
to remain at least two or three days. 


ACROSS NORTH AMERICA IN A MOTOR-BOAT. 


While the courtesy and hospitality that 
we met on the entire run from ocean to ocean 
was always appreciated, it was very difficult 
to convince these kind-hearted friends of 
the dire necessity of pushing on in the direc- 
tion of New York. The plea was always 
“* Just a day,” but those “ days ’’ had already 
multiplied into weeks, and now forced us to 
hurry if we expected to get down the Hudson 
River ahead of the dreaded ice. 

The morning of September 9th dawned 
fair, but windy. Pushing off from Belleville, 
we were unmercifully hammered all the way 
down the Bay of Quinte to Deseronto and 
Picton. In spite of the choppy seas we 
covered thirty miles before we put into Picton 
for lunch. 

As we ate, in a Chinese restaurant, we 
endeavoured to decide whether we should 
shorten the trip into New York by crossing 
Lake Ontario and reaching the Hudson by 
way of the Oswego Branch of the New York 
State Barge Canal, or go down the St. Law- 
rence River. We preferred the St. Lawrence 
route for interest and experience, but several 
hundred miles of extra distance needed care- 
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ful consideration in view of the lateness of the 
season. 

On the other hand, the bad weather we 
had encountered during the past few days 
made us somewhat nervous of attempting 
to cross Lake Ontario, where we should have 
to run for a pericd of at least ten hours 
sixty miles or more away from the nearest 
Jand. We finally decided to Ict the problem 


Transcontinental outside one of the forty-six locks on the Trent Canal. 
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solve itself when we got down to the 
Lake proper and saw what the weather 
was like. 

The route we were following would take 
us down the Canadian shore of the lake from 
the end of the Prince Edward Peninsula 
where we could take our choice of routes— 
either head straight across to Oswego, New 
York, or go on into the St. Lawrence River. 

On the morning of September roth, 
when we were at Bath, Ontario, the weather 
duly settled the question of routes for us. 
The day dawned fair, but with a strong 
westerly wind. One look at the lake, and we 
decided it would be nothing short of suicide 
for us to attempt the crossing to the State 
of New York that day. We accordingly 
decided to go down the St. Lawrence, and 
so cruised down the Canadian shore, arriving 
in Kingston at noon, 

Long before we got to Kingston we were 
convinced of the wisdom of the choice we had 
made. The five-mile crossing of the Lower 
Inlet between Amherst Island and Wolfe 
Island was a veritable cauldron of fury. 
With such an introduction to only a small 


section of Lake Ontario, we had no desire 
to become acquainted with the main body of 
that miniature ocean in such weather. 

After lunching at Kingston, therefore, 
T sent off a few telegrams, and by one o'clock 
we were off down the St. Lawrence—delighted 
to think we had put the last of the Great 
Lakes behind us and were steadily drawing 
nearer to our goal. 


(To be concluded.) 
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TAE CLEVEREST TAIEVES 
ON EARTA 


Che Criminal Tribes of India 


Told by COMMISSIONER F. BOOTH TUCKER, I.C.S. (retired), 
and Set Down by R. D. S. MCMILLAN 


The criminal tribes of India number about a million souls—a million men, women, and 
children living entirely by organized crime! They have alw: been criminals, each tribe 
specializing in some particular form of crime, and apparently—spite of earnest efforts to 
reform them—many of them will always remain criminals. They are the most ingenious and 
resourceful “crooks” in the world, and all the forces otf law and order seem unable 
to effectually curb their nefarious activities. Here, contributed by a recognized authority, 


is a very interesting account of the “ 


UMAN nature presents few more 
interesting studies than the 
“criminal tribes ’’ of India. They 
number about a million souls and 

live entirely by organized crime. Roaming 
the length and breadth of the country, they 
prey upon native and British society alike 
with a cleverness that is almost uncanny. 
Quite uneducated, they are nevertheless the 
most ingenious and resourceful rogues in the 
world, so much so that all the forces of law 
and order are incapable of curbing their 
activities. 

The ‘‘crims,” as they are called, consist 
of different sects or 
castes, who form them- 
selves into tribes, 
villages, or clans, each 
sect pursuing its own 
type of crime. There 
is a sect, for instance, 
which is addicted solely 
to house-breaking; 
another whose members 
are coiners; and neither 
would ever dream of 
encroaching upon the 
province of another 


tribe or clan whose 
special forte might be 
picking pockets 

The members of 
one tribe devote their 
time exclusively to 
jewel robberies in rail- 
way trains, carrying 
out their thefts with 
almost inhuman stealth 
and dexterity. Again, 
many of the sects will 
on no account commit 


violence ; others, on 
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crims” and their hereditary war against society. 


the contrary, do not hesitate to murder. 
Some rob only at night ; others only during 
the day. These eccentricities of conduct 
are so strictly observed that they have 
assumed the nature of rites, and are adhered 
to most religiously. 

The “ crims " owe their skill principally 
to the fact that from infancy to old age they 
live in a perpetual atmosphere of conspiracies 
and plots relating to theft. They might be 
said to begin their apprenticeship in the 
cradle, absorbing the criminal tradition with 
their mothers’ milk, The children them- 
selves are criminals; so are their mothers 
and fathers. One and 
all are proud of their 
hereditary. profession ; 
they glory in it, par- 
ticularly when they 
carry out a smart piece 
of work. 

The lowest esti- 
mate of the number of 
these criminal tribes- 
people places them, as 
I have indicated, at 
one million, Govern- 
ment keeps a register 
of them, and whenever 
a child is born to a 
“crim” family it is 
automatically placed on 
the register, the pur- 
pose of which, of course, 
is to keep track of the 
members. The happy 
hunting-grounds of the 
tribes may be said to 
be Rajputana and 
Central India, though 
they are also numerous 
in the United Provinces, 
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Bengal, and Madras, while the Punjab has 
at least a hundred and thirty thousand. 

The origin of the organized war against 
society practised by the ‘‘crims” dates 
back to ancient Indian history. While 
certain portions of the country are rich in 
agricultural resources, others are almost 
entirely unproductive. 

The inhabitants of these latter districts 


have a_ precarious 
struggle for existence 
and, finding their 


mountain homes or 
waterless deserts 
yielding them a 
scanty and uncertain 
subsistence, they 
have from time im- 
memorial supple- 
mented their lawful 
activities by periodi- 
cal raids upon their 
more prosperous but 
often less warlike 
neighbours. Others 
belonged to the dis- 
banded armies of the 
Rajahs. They were 
born fighters and 
were used by the 
native rulers to 
attack one another’s 
territories. 

When the British 
took controland said: 
“*You must sheath 
the swords ’ these 

r wretches were 
Pimed adrift. The 
British would not 
employ them, and, being too proud to beg, 
they took to erime, a form of warfare which 
brought them both pleasure and _ profit. 
Various circumstances combined to develop 
the ‘‘ crim ”’ bands, who, by a sort of mutual 
consent, divided up the entire country 
between them, just as if they were so many 
commercial travellers ! 

The fact that, apart from British ter- 
ritory, there are some five hundred Indian 
Princes, each with his own self-governed 
State, laws, and police, and that these 
regions are interlaced one with the other, 
has been—next to the cleverness of the crim- 
inals themselves—one of the greatest con- 
tributory factors in hindering the police. 

Moreover, in many of the two hundred 
and twenty districts into which British India 
itself is subdivided a friendly policy is fre- 
quently adopted towards the ‘crim’ tribes. 
who, in return, graciously grant such areas 
immunity from raids, directing their special 
attention to those which are the most active 
in restraining and punishing them. 

The ‘crim ” takes a particular delight in 
robbing officials who are his known enemics 
—pcople such as magistrates and police 


A woman of the Sansiahs, one of the criminal 
tribes of Northern India. 
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officers. In so doing, however, they are 
by no means vindictive ; it is more often an 
expression of their sense of humour. This 
fact, as well as the astounding ingenuity 
of the ‘crim’s’’ modus operandi, was well 
illustrated by an incident that befclla certain 
magistrate. 

I should explain, first of all, that it is 
frequently the custom of officials to employ 
members of the 
“crim” tribes as 
watchmen or chow- 
kidars, for such a 
henchman has only 
to place his shoes 
upon the veranda ; 
the house will then 
be absolutely immune 
from robbery and its 
inmates can safely 
sleep with wide-open 
doors and windows. 

The watchman 
patrols the exterior 
of the house during 
the night. At fre- 
quent intervals he 
coughs and beats the 
ground with a stick 
as an indication to 
his master that all is 
well. These watch- 
men, though born 
criminals, are as 
honest as the day 


~ towards their em 
ployers and their 
employers’ friends. 


What is more, they 
reveal themselves cs 
people with the most charming and engaging 
personalities. 

This particular magistrate had a chow- 
kiday whom he greatly esteemed. The 
magistrate had to move to a new district. 
He did not wish to lose the services of his 
watchman, although he must have known 
that the importation of a strange chowkidar 
would not exactly win favour among the 
natives there. However, he decided to 
include his man in the removal, and cre long 
master and watchman were duly installed 
in their new surroundings. 

Things went comparatively smoothly 
to begin with, but there was soon a hint of 
impending trouble. An anonymous letter 
arrived, addressed to the magistrate, in which 
he was informed that the presence of his 
chowkiday was not approved of, as he was 
a stranger. “ Will you kindly send him 
away and employ a local man ?” the letter 
concluded, 

To this missive the magistrate paid no 
attention ; he was not to be dictated to by 
natives, he said, as to whom he should employ 
as a watchman, nor was he to be intimidated 
by threats. Accordingly he retained his old 
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chowkidar, but he knew enough of the habits 
of the “ crims " to realize it would not be wise 
to sit back and allow events to take their 
own course. Instead he got busy, and, in 
addition to the watchman, stationed a guard 
of police round his house. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
MAGISTRATE. 


The precaution, however, was quite 
ineffective. With baffling ingenuity the 
“crims ’’ outwitted his police, and one 
morning the magistrate awoke to find his 
houschold in a surprising state. 

During the night the ‘“ crims '" whose 
request he had ignored had entered his house, 
taken down the pictures from the walls 
and removed them to the garden, where they 
had hung them on the branches of a tree. 
His furniture the intruders had turned top: 
turvy ; they h d also opened his private desk 
and taken out his stan s, placing one ateach 
corner of the lawn. On top of each stamp 
they had p'aced a pebble to keep it from 
blowing away ! 

What the magistrate thought as he sur- 
yeyed the chaos, and what he told his 
“ guard "’ when he saw his pictures swinging 
in the breeze, has not been recorded. Prob- 
ably, if he was able to swallow the humilia- 
tion, he must have sccretly laughed at the 
perverted humour of the “ crims ” who, to 
emphasize their point, had not stolen a 
single thing, thus observing the unwritten 
law of immunity from robbery which the 
house enjoyed. The magistrate had learnt 
his lesson; he made no more ado about 
changing his watchman. 

Another administrator of justice told 
me once that criminals had entered his police- 
guarded bungalow while he slept and re- 
moved every article of clothing he pos: d, 
leaving him with nothing but the pyjamas 
he was wearing! When he wakened he had. 
to send to a friend to get garments in which 
to go out. This, of course, was another 
example of native humour. 

Incidents such as the above provide 
considerable insight into the mentality of the 
“crim,”’ showing that he is really worthy 
of a better cause. Indeed, there is much 
food for speculation in the thought of what 
these men, women and children might be 
able to accomplish were they given the 
advantage of education. Certainly they 
are subjects upon whom the experiment 
would not be wasted. What is more, 
they are also extremely generous and 
chivalrous to those who are their proven 
friends. 

In this connection I recall an amusing 
story of ‘“crim’”’ activity told me by a 
prominent police officer. 

A regiment of native cavalry, with 
British officers, was passing through a part 
of the country in avhich this police authority 
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had jurisdiction. When they camped, in 
addition to the usual sentries, special guards 
were provided from the forces under the 
command of my friend. One reason for these 
extra precautions was that the regiment had 
a number of valuable dogs, mostly the 
property of the officers, which they did not 
wish to lose. 

One night, when a_ brilliant moon 
illuminated the countryside, the dogs were 
all stolen, to the consternation of their 
owners, who made a great fuss over the loss. 
The sentries were interrogated, but they could 
throw no light at all upon the affair.” ‘‘ We 
know nothing ; we heard nothing ; we saw 
nothing,” they declared. The police were 
then sent for. They answered likewise, 
but the native police inspector hazarded the 
opinion that it had been a regimental plot. 
“The soldiers did it themselves to annoy 
the officers,’ he said. 

“In that case,’’ he was asked, ‘‘ what 
did they do with the dogs? Where did 
they hide them ? ”’ h 

Then my friend, the District Super- 
intendent of Police, chimed in. ‘‘ It wasn’t 
the troops,’’ he declared ; “‘ it was too clever 
for them, This is the work of the ‘ crims.’ ”’ 
Saying which, he mounted his horse and rode 
twelve miles to the nearest camp of the 
criminal tribesmen. 

He was afraid of going too near in case 
the tribesmen, seeing him, might do away 
with the dogs, so he dismounted, and sent 
for the ‘‘ crim ”’ leaders. 

“You have blackened my face,’’ he 
told them, reprovingly. ‘‘ You have covered 
me with shame. The soldiers were my 
guests and friends, and you have stolen their 
dogs !'”” 

“Sahib,” came the reply. ‘‘ We did 
not know they were your guests. We are 
very sorry. We will return the dogs.”’ 

“ But,” said the police officer, “ what 
will the Saker (Government) say? They 
will say you must be punished.” 

“Do not trouble,” rejoined the leader. 
“We know the two naughty lads who 
did it, and we will deliver them up for 
punishment.” 

‘The “ naughty lads ”’ were duly handed 
over, together with the dogs. Probably the 
boys were two youths who knew nothing 
about the theft; more likely they were 
non-criminals who had hitherto refused to 
join the gang, and this was the leaders’ way 
of forcing their hand, for afterwards they 
would be marked down by the authorities. 

When the dogs were handed over it was 
observed that one was missing—a dachs- 
hund. — It appeared that the thieves, never 
having seen such a strangely-shaped animal 
before, had said: ‘‘ What in the name of 
truth is this?’ They had finally come to 
the conclusion that the poor dog must be 
possessed by an evil spirit and had driven 
it oft ! 
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“He saw his pictures swinging in the breeze.” 
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A MURDER PLOT. 


The Indian money-lenders are, or used 
to be, a rich source of profit to the ‘‘ crims " 
at harvest-time in the United Provinces. 
When the crops are gathered in the money- 
lenders go round collecting their debts. 
The ‘‘crims’’ would always have their 
scouts out, observing the movements of these 
black Shylocks, and when they had received 
their money would waylay them = and, 
perhaps, murder them. A case in point, 
though grim in itself, had a laughable 
sequel, A certain usurer was attacked and 
killed and his body dropped down a well 
with a few stones attached to it. 

In due course the man’s disappearance 
came to the notice of the authorities. They 
could not find his corpse, but it seemed pretty 
obvious that he had met a violent end. 
Other money-lenders disappeared in very 
similar circumstances, and at last the police 
succeeded in catching one of the gang whose 
members, as it later appeared, 
responsible for the murder. 

This man turned King’s evidence and, 
on being promised his freedom, gave the 
names of all the members of the band. An 
additional inducement was a reward of five 
hundred rupees—about £33. 

The gang lived in the Punjab. The 
police reasoned that if they sent the list to 
the Punjab Government, the native subor- 
dinates—of whom many were in league with 
the criminals—would give the alarm and the 
culprits would make off. They therefore 
tried to think of a more certain and etfective 
way of bringing the murderers to book. 

It was remembcred that there was a very 
clever British policeman, Warburton by 
name, who was in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of Patiala, a State of one of the leading 
Maharajahs, lying within the Punjab. They 
knew that Warburton was up to all the tricks 
of the criminal tribesmen and, moreover, in 
more or less nettral territory, and they 
decided that he was the man to help 
them. 

Warburton was asked to assist, and 
consented. Through some of his scouts, he 
sent an invitation to the members of the 
gang to go t» Patiala territory in order to 
divide some booty which they had seized. 
All unsuspectingly they agreed, and when 
they arrived at the appointed spot Warburton 
arrested the whole lot and handed them over 
to the United Provinces Government. They 
were tried for the various murders and 
robberies and sentenced accordingly. 

The police next bethought themselves 
of the future of the “crim’’ who had 
turned King’s evidence. ‘‘ It will be rather 
warm for you, won't it, if you go back to the 
Punjab ?*’ they asked him, ‘ What do you 
propose to do ? ”” 

““You give me my five hundred rupees 
and J'll look atter myscelf,’’ he replied. 


were | 
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With characteristic sang froid he set out to 
prove how well he was able to look after 
himself. He headed for Patiala, and one 
day soon afterwards Warburton found that 
two valuable horses had been stolen. The 
thief had attached the hoofs of two dead 
camels to the horses’ feet so that the tracks 
could not be followed ! 

Warburton then received a letter in the 
following terms: ‘‘ You are very clever. 
You have arrested the whole of our gang. 
Now tell me what has become of your 
horses.—The Thief.” 

The question that always crops up in 
connection with the criminals’ activities is : 
What is the secret of their methods ? How 
do they carry out their robberies so skilfully ? 
No one can tell, except the natives them- 
selves. Someone once asked one of them 
about it, and he replied: ‘‘ Well, it’s like 
this. We go to a grave where a young girl 
has been buried, dig up her body, and 
burn it. We then take her ashes to one of 
our priests, who performs some incantations 
over them. We can then go anywhere we 
like, invisible to ordinary eyes.” 

This, of course, was more “ crim 
humour, They would never dream of 
revealing their actual methods, any more 
than a conjurer or stage magician would let 
people’ into his secrets and so deprive 
himself of his livelihood. It adds zest to 
the “crim’s’’ enjoyment of his own 
ingenuity to know that his British rulers are 
completely mystified all the time. 

1 have already mentioned the various 
sects and their peculiarities. The railway 


‘jewel-thieves are perhaps the most stealthy 


in their methods. They travel in the trains 
and, while the women sleep, steal thcir 
gems. Indian women wear ear and nose 
jewels, putting the whole of their savings into 
these costly ornamentations, which often 
cost them their lives. 

The jewel thief’s “ outfit’ consists of 
a tiny knife-blade lashed to the forefinger. 
This blade is so razor-keen that the thief 
is able to slit the lobe of the ear, or the 
septum of the nose, and remove the gems 
betore the unfortunate sleeper is aware of 
what is happening. 


THE HABURAHS. 


One curious criminal tribe is known 
as the H burahs. They are not looked 
upon as dangerous; they are clever thieves, 
but never resort to violence if they can 
help it. They had been for a long time 
located near a small town called Kan h, 
about twenty miles from Moradabad, and the 
Government wished the Salvation Army 
to form a settlement for them, as they were 
in a pitiable condition, 

When we visited their camp their 
appearance was miserable in the extreme ; 
the scanty scraps of clothing they possessed 
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were ragged and dirty, and they themselves 
were little more than skin and bone. 

The Haburahs had a strange “ religion.” 
In the middle of the night—about two a.m., 
to be more explicit—they would get up arid 
fill the air with lamentations and howlings. 
This continued for a solid hour. They were 
howling, it appeared, to propitiate a particu- 
lar demon. The tribesmen did not worship 
God. They believed that as God was good 


* 


“Crims” indicating their delight at being released from the conditions of the Criminal 


And that was not the only cause of 
grievance in the city. Jackals are the 
scavengers of India, and Moradabad relied 
upon these creatures to consume the refuse 
of the city. Now jackals, as it happened, 


are chef d’euvres in the Haburah menu, 
and one by one the jackals of the district 
began to disappear. 
left. 


Soon there were none 


In the meantime we had been inducing 


Tribes Act. 


there was no need to appeal to Him, for 
He would not harm them. But the demons 
would harm them a lot; they could bring 
bad luck upon their stealing! So the 
Haburahs wailed and shrieked and lamented 
to please the evil spirits. 

There was one special demon which 
the Haburahs greatly feared. They had a 
legend that generations ago a Haburah had 
killed a rabbit, which the tribal beliefs 
ordain should not be touched. They might 
eat jackals, lizards, and serpents—almost 
anything——-but rabbits never. Now they 
were suffering for their ancestor’s sin, and 
they accordingly howled their nightly regrets 
to achieve atonement. 

We finally decided to take the Haburahs 
under our care, and removed them to a 
settlement outside Moradabad, on land 
provided by the Government. Moradabad 
is a city of some hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and you can imagine with what 
terror many of them must have jumped 
from their beds when they heard the mid- 
night wailing of the newcomers ! 


the tribesmen to work and produce food 
from the land. We made good progress 
with them, and the day came when a fine 
compliment was paid to our efforts. One 
of the police commissioners in the city 
came to me. ‘‘ You have done wonders 
with these Haburahs,” he said. ‘‘ We 
have our jackals back again !"’ 

The explanation of this fact was that 
the tribe had grown so prosperous that it 
could afford a more luxurious diet; but 
it seemed rather humorous to me that the 
extent of our success should be gauged in 
terms of jackals ! 


INVETERATE GAMBLERS. 


We were later invited to visit Gorakh- 
pur, where the Government proposed to 


make over to us some three hundred members 
of still another tribe called the Doms, who 
had been for some time under the charge 
of the police. The people were confined 
at night in what were known as dom khanas, 
a kind of walled enclosure or prison, where 
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Criminal tribesmen engaged in sandal-making at one of the 
settlements established for their reclamation. 


men, women, and children were locked in. 
During the day they were allowed to go 
into the city, where many of them were 
employed as city scavengers and road- 
sweepers. They also begged food from the 
people for whom they did odd jobs. 

Not content with this, however, they 
added to their income on the sly by robbery 
and other crimes. Most of their gains went 
on drink or gambling, to which they were 
passionately addicted. | They were such in- 
veterate gamblers that when a Dom died the 
se'atives would put a few pice in the dead 
man’s hands with which he could begin 
gambling in the next world! Their idea of 
Paradise was a land where they could gamble 
to their hearts’ content with no police to 
check them. They are, perhaps, not the 
only people in the world with that ideal ! 

If a Dom absconded from the enclosure, 
as they frequently did, the native policeman 
received a reward of five rupees for recaptur- 
ing him. This led to a system on the part 
of the subordinate police of leading some 
of.the Doms out into the country and 
bringing them back as captives in’ order 
to claim the reward! It was a common 
saying among the Doms that no one need 
be captured provided he had in his pos 
six rupces—one rupee more than the re 
—to offer to the policeman as a peace 
offering. 

My wife and I visited the tribe in their 
principal do: khana inorder to talk matters 
over with them, The police offered to 
accompany us, saying that it would not 
be safe for us to go without an escort, but 
we declined their assistance with thanks. 

There is litthe doubt that the Doms 
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had been warned 
by the police not 
to accept our pro - 
ered help, for the 
first question they 
asked us was 
whether, if we 
came, they would 
be required to give 
up drink and gam- 
bling. This infor- 
mation they had 
undoubtedly re- 
ceived from the 
police, who did not 
view our interfer- 
ence with favour, 
as the Doms had 
always shared the 
procceds of their 
robberies with 
them to secure 
immunity from 
punishment. 

We took over 
the settlement, 
and a change was 
soon visible in the 
lives and appearance of the people. At first 
the suggestion that they should wash their 
cloth as Met with the indignant declara- 
tion: ‘‘ We are not dhobis (washermen) !” 
“Why not get your wives to do it ?’’ we 
suggested. To which the reply was made : 
‘It would spoil the taste of our food!” 

The children are a valuable asset to the 
adult “crims.’’ The value of boy or girl 
scouts was well known to the criminal 
tribes of India long before Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell launched his schem- in 
England, although they were not used in 
quite the same way. Not only so, but 
universal conscription became the rule 
among the ‘‘crims,’’ and every toy and 
girl was compulsorily enrolled in these 
juvenile forces. 

A large proportion of the childrer are 
either orphans or have parents who are 
serving long sentences in jail. But they are 
never abandoned ; the loss of a_relative 
makes little difference to them. They are 
immediately annexed and utilized by some 
wily and often decrepit old criminal who 
poses as grandfather or grandmother and 
completes the child’s education in crime, 

The plight of these children is often very 
sad. When a father is sent to prison the 
mother secures protection and support by 
marrying another tribesman,. who) may 
himself be imprisoned soon afterwards, 
wher the procedure is repeated by the wife. 
It is often difficult to discover which amcng 
the men who hanpen to pose as a woman's 
husband is the actual father of her child. 

Sometimes these matrimonial mazes lead 
toa feud or a fight on the release of one or 
other of the wife’s “husbands.” More 
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often, however, the man will annex another 
wife whose husband has just gone to jail. 

Typical of the tragedies that arise from 
these complications was the fate of one of 
two young men who were arrested for 
dacoity. They had been sent out to rob by 
their gang, and falling into the hands of the 
police, were sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. 

These two boys had wives, and when 
they came out of prison five years later they 
found the girls had attached themselves to 
two other men. The girls returned to their 
original husbands, but soon came to the 
conclusion that they preferred the others. 
Thereupon, to gain release, they plotted to 
murder their released menfolk. 

It was arranged that the new husband 
of the girl A should kill the old husband of 
the girl B, and that the new husband of the 
girl B should kill A’s former spouse. A's 
husband was sleeping outside in the court- 
yard—it was during the hot weather 
season—when B’s new husband came upon 
him with a hatchet and chopped off his head. 
He was arrested just in time to prevent the 
second murder by his companion. He was 
tried, sentenced to death, and hanged. 

Among the “ crims,”’ as soon as a boy or 
girl reaches marriageable age, he or she 
must be wedded. Sometimes the children 
are married in infancy. The parents have 
to pay a dowry of six or seven hundred 
rupees into the gang’s funds, and parents 
who do not marry off their children are 
considered to be neglecting their duty. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


The problem of putting an end to the 
“crim” war in 
India is one 
bristling with 
difficulties. Here 
is a tribe or clan 
of, let us say, 
three hundred 
men, women, and 
children. They 
are dominated by 
a small but 
powerful clique 
—an inner coun- 
cil, as it were— 
who keep well in 
the background, 
but exercise the 
most absolute 
control over the 
members of the 
gang. It goes 
without saying, 
of course, that 
they obtain the 
largest share of 
the loot ! 

Insome cases 
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the gangs are sponsored by the lesser 
Rajahs, who often find them useful in 
collecting taxes and doing odd jobs. In 
any case, to ask these leaders to voluntarily 
relinquish what to them is a very profitable 
business, and, in the case of the tribesmen 
themselves, to expect them to abandon their 
hereditary occupations and settle down to 
the laborious life of a coolie who may earn, 
perhaps, four annas a day, is out of the 
question. 

They will neither be good themselves 
nor allow their companions to give up crime. 
Good advice is wasted on them; they will 
only yield to a stronger will and power than 
their own. They must either be coerced or 
removed, 

Again, take their mode of life and the 
very construction and location of their 
villages. These latter are planned to 
facilitate escape should the police appear 
upon the scene, or for the convenient storage 
of booty in secret should the authorities be 
already there. A “crim” village is like a 
rabbit warren ; when the ferret appears at 
one end the fugitive escapes at the other. 

Once the alarm has been raised the 
‘‘crims "’ scatter over a wide area amongst 
out-of-the-way villages where police super- 
vision is impossible, emerging to raid the 
surrounding districts whenever they choose. 
Frequently the boundaries of three or four 
States and districts converge at a particular 
point, and this will be a favourite haunt for 
one or more tribes, as they can pass swiftly 
from one jurisdiction to another and so 
evade the police. 

The links of the criminal chain reach 
all the way from the Himalayas to Bombay, 
Calcutta, and South India, and roving gangs 
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leave secret wayside marks to tell their 
confederates where they have gone, how 
many they number, what success they 
have had, and what their future plans are. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
because of the strength of the criminal 
tribesmen’s position the Government has 
resigned itself to inactivity. Efforts have 
been and are being made to control, punish, 
and reform the “ crims,”’ though it must be 
admitted that up to the present very little 
real progress has been made. 

A special Act has been passed aimed at 
restricting ‘‘ crim ’’ activity, but its provi- 
sions are 11 ore or less permissive and, in the 
case of independent territories, few of the 
Indian Princes have availed themselves of its 
provisions. In 
regard to British 
territory, while 
some provinces 
have enforced the 


Act, others have 
failed to do so, 
wiile some hav: 
m-de only — half 


hearted efforts to 
carry it out to the 
letter, 

While I was 
in India I sug- 
gested the holding 
of a regular annual 
conference, to be 
summoned by the 
Government, at 
which all States 
and provinces 
should be repre- 
sented, when those 
who were experts 
at this class of 
work should be 
invited to read 
papers and_ state 
their views. One 
or two such con- 
ferences were held 
with good effect, 
but they were not 
adopted as regular 
annual events, several provinces objecting 
on the ground, I believe, that it was an 
undue interference with their independent 
liberty of action, and others on the score 
of expense. 

The district or police official dealing 
with these tribes and secking to reform 
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A criminal tribesman from Southern India. 
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them finds himself seriously handicapped 
by the fact that the classes of crime the 
““crims "’ specialize in are very lucrative ; 
he has often, moreover, to deal with the 
secret obstruction of vested interests, which 
frequently include his own subordinates. 

In a single year in one province three 
million five hundred thousand rupees’ worth 
of property (nearly £250,0c0) was officially 
reported as stolen, of which less than half 
a million rupees’ worth wis recovered. 
This, as I say, was in one province alone. 
The unrecovered balance was divided be- 
tween the thieves and those whose duty it 
was to detect and punish them. 

Some police officers have made sincere 
and partiallv-successful efforts to reform 
particular tribes, 
but when the 
time came for 
their promotion or 
transfer there was 
seldom anybody 
willing to step 
into their shoes or 
devote any con- 
siderable portion 
of his otticial 
career to such 
distasteful and in- 
conspicuous work, 
which is practi- 
cally a blind alley 
so far as future 
prospects of 
advancement go. 

Corrupt — sub- 
ordinates, hand- 
in-glove with the 
“crims,”” always 
tolerate a con- 
scientious police- 
officer philosophi- 
cally. They know 
that sooner or 
later he will be 
transferred, when 
they will be able 
to renew their 
stranglehold upon 
the tribe, which 
will speedily relapse into crime when 
the firm hand of their friend is removed. 
The ‘‘crims,”’ in short, constitute a 
thorn in the side of authority in India 
which not all the strength cf civilized 
law and order has so far been able to 
pluck out ! 
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Give Me 5 Days and [il Give You 
. a Magnetic Personality 


Let Me Prove It — FREE / 


CAN so magnetize your 

personality that people will 
be drawn to you at once, 
irresistibly. 

I can show you how to use 
the amazing principle of in- 
stantaneous magnetic control 
to win quick success in your 
business or profession. 

Ican place in your hands the 
key to supreme power and 
happiness—give you a great 
new confidence in yourself— 
overcome almost at once any 
timidity or self-consciousness 
you may have. 

I can give you a glorious 
new magnetic personality so 
that you can influence the 
minds of others, attract peo- 
ple to you. instantly, be popu- 
lar and well-liked wherever 
you go! 

Let me prove it. Give me 5 
days, and if in that time you 
do not experience a new surge 
of personal power, if you do not 
find yourself making friends 
wherever you may be, if you 
do not discover yourself on 
the road to happiness, wealth, 
success—the test will cost you 
nothing whatever. You are 
the judge. 


What Is Personal 
Magnetism? 


No leader of men has long 
survived without it. No great 
orator or musician or actor can 
hold audiences spellbound with- 
out it. No salesman, no busi- 
ness man, can win an out- 
standing success without it. 
Personal magnetism! It is your 
greatest capital—greater by far 
than wealth, than good looks. 
It is you, made magnetic! It 
is you, with a personality so 


fascinating and _irresis- 
tible that people are 
drawn to you as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


My Method Releases 
Your Personal 
Magnetism 


long course of 
y. No tedious mental 


No 


exere Just a simple, 
clear, age-old principle 
that releases instantly 


the full sweep of your 


Think whut personal magnetism will 


mai 
mean to you tn business, ee your contact 


wlth men and women. You will win! 
You will get what you want! 


magnetic potentialities—and 
makes you al‘nost & new person. 
A principle that never fails to 
work, because it conspires with 
Nature to make you thedynamic, 
forceful, fascinating person you 
were intended to be. 

The fundamental principles 
of Personal Magnetism have 
been put into a beautiful extra 
large size volume under the title 
of “Instantaneous Personal Mag- 
netism.” This book gives you 
the key to a magnetic person- 
ality in only five days—or it 
costs you nothing. That is my 
free proof offer to you. 

The study and scope of Per- 
sonal Magnetism is as broad 
as life itself. ‘‘Fires of Mag- 
netism,”” ‘‘Sex Influences,” 
“The Magnetic Voice,” ‘‘ Physi- 
eal Magnetism,” ‘The Mag- 
netic Eye,”’ “Oriental Secrets,” 
“Rapid Magnetic Advance- 


ment,”’ ‘The Magnetie Mind,” 
and “Magnetic Healing’’ are 
only afew of the subjects covered 
in this amazing book. 


Remember My 5-Day 
Free Proof Offer! Send 
Off the Coupon TODAY 


Merely mail coupon below and 
this remarkable volume, with 
cover in handsome dark _bur- 
gundy cloth, gold embossed, will 

sent you by return mail. If 
zomaren. ‘t stirred and inspired in the 
lay free period, return it and it costs 
you nothing. Otherwise keep ‘it as 
your own and remit only $3 in full 


Rayment. You are the sole judge. You 
not pay unless you are del ited . 
Sip. and mail this coupon NOW. 
ton University Press, Dept. 19-W, 
Meriden, Conn. 
Barston UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
. 19-W, Meriden, 
ean right—I'll_ be pe judee. You may 


sent menthe. volume “Instantaneous Pere 
sonal Magnetism" for 5 days’ FREE EX- 
AMINATION (n my home. Within the 5 
days I will clther remit. the special low price 
of only $3.00, In full payment, or return it 
without cost or obligation. 
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TOLD BY 


OME _twenty- He, Clit ¥ 
five years 
‘} ago, with two 


companions, 
I underwent.a very 
trying ordeal in the 
Cumberland Moun- 


AND SET DOWN BY 
Td Thomas 


Mlustrated by CONRAD LEIGH 


BrookhHar C until, after the even- 


ing meal, our host 
referred to it again 
as we sat in the 
porch enjoying our 
cigarettes in the cool 
mountain air. 


tains of Kentucky. “ That hole in- 
Accompanied by a terests me,”’ he said 
friend, Alfred West- suddenly. ‘I could 


over, I had gone to 
the summer retreat 
of a mutual friend 
who was at one time 
a deputy in the 
police-court clerk’s 
office in Cleveland. 
He ‘had decided 


bes nerve-trying e 
men in a newly-discovered cavern 
in ine Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky. 
Immured in a subterranean 
utter darkness, they suffered untold mental 
and physical agony before they finally 
made their escape. 


ience that befell swear it was not 


there a week ago, 
and I shouldn’t bea 
bit surprised if it 
proved to be an 
opening to one of 
the grottoes in the 


labyrinth, in 


on Florida as a per- 

manent residence, but spent the warmer 
summer months in a mountain rookery 
which boasted a very considerable cavern 
possessing. natural wonders that were at 
once beautiful and awe-inspiring. 

As one might naturally imagine, this 
cave was of great interest to my friend and 
myself; and our host, Richard Austin, lost 
no time in taking us through such galleries 
as had. already been explored and charted. 
These were illumined by electric lights whose 
power was supplied by a small private 
generating plant Austin had erected in a 
building adjoining his ‘home ‘on his mountain 
estate... 

During the first three days of our stay 
we had made as many visits to the caverns, 
carrying candles for use in case the power- 
plant should suddenly fail, as, according to. 
our host, it sometimes did at most incon- 
venient moments. We were returning to 
the house on the third day, footsore but very 
satisfied with our adventures, when Austin, 
who. was in the lead, paused with a muttered 
exclamation and bent to examine an opening 
at his feet—a hole no larger than the cover 
of a good-sized wash-boiler. 

“This is very strange,” said Austin. 
“* T have passed along here a hundred times 
without noticing this hole. I am inclined 
to believe it has only just appeared.” 

He moved on without further comment 


and the incident was forgotten by all of us 
VoL. Lvi.—13. 


cave, caused by the 
collapse of the thin 
We'll fi: d out in the morning.” 
We talked about the caves and their 
wonders until bedtime, and next day we 
fared forth with Austin to the spot where 
he had stumbled upon. the newly-formed 
opening. He took with him a long length of 
wate, one end of which he had attached to 
a service-line at the generating plant. On 
the other end was an electric bulb protected 
by wire netting. 

Turning on the current, Austin dropped 
the bulb into the opening and began paying 
out the line, foot after foot, yard after, yard. 
All three of us were lying prone, watching the 
glowing bulb in its slow descent into the 
darkness. 

A hundred feet, two hundred, and still 
the line was being paid out. I was beginning 
to suspect the hole had no. bottom when 
Austin shouted : “ It has touched bottom ! 
Two hundred and forty feet !’’ There was 
a note of excitement in his voice as he added : 
“ That's at least fifty fect lower than the floor 
of any of the caverns we have been through.” 

He drew in about three feet of the line 
and took a turn with it round the branch of 
a small bush, to which he also attached a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“And now,” he went on, ‘‘ we will doa 
little more exploring. 1 think we may come 
across some hitherto undiscovered wonders— 
something human eyes have never before 
looked upon.” 


roof. 
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Some time later we entered the main 
gallery, equipped with candles, as before, in 
case of emergency, and made our way to the 
end of the “ blazed trail ’’ marked by the 
string of electric lights suspended from the 
rocky walls. Where this trail ended there 
were three openings leading into the myste- 
rious recesses beyond the main grotto, which 
Austin had christened the ‘ Cathedral.” 
None of these passages wis large enough to 
admit a man’s body unless one scrambled 
in on all fours and wriggled along snake-wise. 

Austin, after studying a map or chart 
which he had previously made, fi ally settled 
on the most forbidding-looking of the open- 
ings as the one that probably led to what he 
called the “ new grotto.” 

Bidding us wait until he hailed us, our 
host, with a lighted candle in one hand, pro- 
cecded to work his way into the opening, 
which was little more than a foot above the 
floor. It was a painfully slow process, and 
it must have been five minutes before the 
soles of his heavy boots finally disappeared 
from view. Another five minutes of suspense 
followed, for both Westover and I were at 
a loss as to how we should proceed in the 
event of our friend becoming hopelessly 
jammed in the tunnel. We were delighted, 
therefore, when Austin’s voice came to us in 
reassuring tones and we caught a glimmer of 
light th rough the hole. 

“It's all right,” he called. 
ahead !” 

It was decided that I should be the next 
to essay the passage, since, of the two of us, 
I was the bigger. The theory was that if I 
got through with little difficulty Westover 
would get through with none. 

The journey along that narrow tunnel 
was one which I shall never forget, although 
it fades into insignificance in comparison 
with subsequent events. The passage was 
not more than fifteen feet in length, and I 
had Austin’s beacon light to guide and cheer 
me, but all the same I was very glad when 
1 got through. 

When Westover joined us we took 
occasion to glance about us. To our surprise 
we found that we had entered a vast chamber 
considerably higher and broader than any 
we had yet traversed. It was quite evident, 
however, that we were still some way from 
our goal—Austin’s ‘‘ new grotto ’—even if 
we were on the right road, since there was no 
sign of the electric light our companion had 
lowered. 

As the day was still young, Austin 
suggested that we should take our time, 
exploring as we went, and this we proceeded 
to do, glorying in the marvels unfolded to 
our amazed cyes at almost every turn. 

In places there were grotesque stalag- 
mites, some of them resembling animals, 
birds, or human forms, and others having 
the appearance of chisclled pillars and 
statues. Tapering stalactites depended from 
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the invisible dome above, while from the 
walls hung great folds of stone drapery, hard 
as flint and yet apparently as fragile and 
delicate as spun glass. Myriads of crystal 
facets reflected the rays of our flickering 
candles, weaving the glittering points into 
ever-changing patterns of dazzling light. 

We had been in the grotto about an 
hour, slowly making our way by compass in 
the general direction marked out by Austin 
on his chart, when our host paused and 
called our attention to an object which lay 
at his feet. At first glance it appeared to be 
a rough, naturally-formed earthen vessel, a 
thing no more incongruous in that place of 
wonders than many other shapes. 

* Rather well done as a bit of Nature’s 
pottery-work,”’ remarked Westover. 

“ Nature had very little to do with it,” re- 
plied Austin in an awed tone. “It was formed 
by the hands of man. Nature’s labour of 
perhaps thousands of years simply glazed it. 
See!” He pointed to a strange, stony heap 
near by—a pile of limestone-covered bones 
and skulls! Man had been in that place of 
bats and darkness before us—centuries before 
—and had left his bones to be made one with 
the rock by the slow drip of the lime-laden 
water from above. 

Austin marked the spot on his chart for 
future reference, it being his avowed purpose 
to open up the caves later to public inspec- 
tion, and we passed on, our way now lighted 
only by our host’s candle. We had been 
using our candles rather recklessly, and it 
was unanimously agreed that the remaining 
stock should be conserved. 

It was close on noon when—after 
passing through many devious alleys and 
many grottoes, some large, some small, but 
all vastly interesting—we suddenly saw 
ahead of us the faint, distant glimmer of a 
light. 

“ The‘ new grotto’!"’ exclaimed Austin, 
and we quickencd our steps over the uneven 
floor. 

The light, when we finally came upon it, 
proved to be hanging from the invisible roof 
of a large cathedral-like chamber fully a 
hundred feet in diameter, through the centre 
of which ran a small stream of crystal-clear 
water. The brook, of which there was no 
trace in the main caverns, emerged through 
the mouth of a low tunnel worn in the east 
wall of the chamber and disappeared through 
a similar passage at the western extremity. 
In no place was it more than a foot in 
depth or more than three in width. The 
rushing water had no doubt taken many 
centurics to wear even this tiny channel in 
the rocky floor. 

The chamber, which we examined at 
some length, pos: -d many Leauties which 
necd not be described here, since to 
enumerate them would require a volume 
in itself, 

At three o'clock, having eaten the lunch 


we had taken in with us and washed it down 
with the ice-cold water of the stream, we 
started on the return journey, Austin 
switching off the hanging electric light 
after we had taken our bearings. Within a 
short time we looked back on that move as 
fatal, although it could have had little to do 
with what happened. 

We estimated it should take us two 
hours to reach the farther end of the narrow 
tunnel by which we had gained access to the 
“new grotto,” and where the electrically- 
lighted trail to the open air began. But 
alas ! the two hours passed and no welcome 
light appeared ahead. Three hours went by 
and it seemed that our surroundings were 
totally unfamiliar. We were passing along 
galleries and through small grottves that we 
had never seen before ! 

In a cold sweat of fear I looked again at 
my watch. Seven o’clock! We were lost, 
hopelessly lost! Austin’s candle had long 
since burnt out, and mine, which succeeded it 
as a means of lighting our way, was burning 
low. There was nothing for it but to back- 
track and fiid the right road. 

Another hour went by—and we lit our 
sole remaining candle ! 

‘* Looks as if we’re in for a bit of hard 
luck,” Austin remarked gloomily. ‘ Of 
course they'll hunt for us, but the search 
will be useless unless we can get close enough 
to make our voices heard beyond the entrance 
to the main gallery.” 

For what seemed an age we tramped 
through tortuous passages, secking the 
right road, but the quest appeared hopeless. 
Just before ten o’clock Westover’s candle 
flickered, sputtered, and went out, leaving 
us in a darkness as absolute as the blackness 
of the tomb; darkness so complete that it 
could almost be felt. 

For a time we tried to light our way with 
matches, but eventually abandoned this as 
useless, We groped forward now on_ hands 
and knees, clinging to each other, tearing our 
clothing and our bodies on the jagged walls 
and floor. The gallery through which we 
were crawling was extremely narrow and not 
more than four feet high, certainly not high 
enough to permit of our walking in an up- 
right position even had we cared to do so. We 
spoke little, each of us filled with gloomy 
forebodings born of the horrible death that 
confronted us. 

We had progressed perhaps a hundred 
yards along the narrow tunnel when a sharp 
cry of horror broke from Austin, and he 
lunged forward with such suddenness and 
force that my aching fingers lost their grip on 
his clothing. 

“Pull me back! Pull me back!’ he 
gasped, his voice choking with fear. I felt 
for his foot, found it, and dragged back- 
ward with all my strength, aided by West- 
over from the rear. ‘ Wait! let me rest a bit 
till I get my nerve,” our host muttered 
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feebly. ‘‘ I almost pitched headlong into a 
pit. Give mea match!” 

I passed him my box of safeties and, 
striking a light, he held it over the yawning 
maw of a pit directly in front of him—a pit 
whose mouth stretched clear across the 
narrow gallery and whose farther side we 
could not see. All three of us crept as close 
as was safe and peered down into the dark- 
ness. Austin dropped a pebble into the 
abyss, but no sound came back to us. 

None of us uttered a word, so filled 
with terror were we. The match flickered 
out and, realizing the futility of lighting 
another, Austin crawled past us and took 
the lead on the back-track, the three of us 
creeping along in single file, Austin being 
ever careful to feel for any offshoots that 
might lead away from either side. Many 
such were encountered, taking us through 
passages both large and small, judging by 
the sounds and the activities of the various 
senses other than sight, but nowhere did we 
catch any welcome gleam of light that 
might guide us to the first narrow passage— 
and safety. 

Halting at last, as though by common 
consent, we threw ourselves down to rest, 
though we retained our relative positions in 
the line. Lighting cigarettes, we proceeded 
to let the time pass as best it might. A few 
minutes’ delay would make no difference 
either way. 

“ By this time theyare searching for us,” 
said Austin, but there was little of enthu- 
siasm or hope in his voice. ‘‘ Bill, my boy, 
will be by now exploring every one of the 
caverns in the outer labyrinth, and his 
mother and the others will be with him.” 

‘‘ But is there any likelihood that they 
will find us ? ”’ asked Westover. 

““We can only hope,” was the grim 
reply. ‘‘ Unfortunately, I said nothing to 
the folks about our discovery or the fact 
that we were intent on new explorations.” 

“Then our only hope of being found 
lies in the accidental discovery of the electric 
line that extends to the crevice you found ? ” 
I said. 

““That’s about it, 
mournfully. 

We smoked now in silence, the reddish 
glow from our cigarette ends affording the 
only light in that place of awful gloom and 
silence. The very inactivity seemed to 
be unbearable. Although we gathered little 
consolation from groping along in the total 
darkness, we none the less felt impelled to 
be on the move. Perhaps, too, we were 
actuated by some subconscious hope that 
we might, by the sheerest accident, stumble 
upon an avenue of escape. 

My watch, which we had consulted 
from time to time, showed that we had now 
been in the cavern eightcen hours—eighteen 
ages during which we had had but one 
meal! The pangs of hunger had long since 
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begun to assail us, but they were as nothing 
compared with the pressing need of water, of 
which there had been no trace after leaving 
the ‘‘ new grotto.” Thirst, adding itself to 
our other difficulties, made salvation appear 
more than ever remote, and I felt myself 
becoming reconciled to a miserable death 
in that terrible place. 

It struck me as incongruous that within 
perhaps a hundred feet of us there was the 
open air, the scent of flowers, the star-studded 
heavens, while here was nothing but im- 
penctrable gloom and absolute silence, save 
for the sounds of our laboured breathing and 
slow movement along the rough, rocky floor. 

Caring nothing now for the awe-inspiring 
wonders of Nature that I knew lay shrouded 
in darkness all about us—wonders that a 
week ago I had travelled far to look upon— 
I longed for just one more glimpse of the 
green fields before I died. 

Occasionally, as we crept along, we 
combined our voices in a shout for help, 
but only mocking echoes answered us— 
echoes which broke about us in a series of 
deafening roars, gradually diminishing into 
mournful, sobbing sighs followed by utter 
silence. 


We had no heart to shout very often, 


preferring to listen for calls rather than 
utter them, lest we should arouse again that 
soul-shattering bedlam of laughter, moans, 
and sighs. 

Once we heard a sound that made us 
hope, but it was only the fall of a small rock 
that had become dislodged from the roof. 
Scarcely had the echoes of the original dull 
thud died away than there came another 
sound, almost over our heads, and the next 
instant there was a crash and a piercing 
shriek from directly behind me. 

In the ear-splitting medley of echoes 
that was instantly released it was impossible 
to think. I seemed, however, to catch a 
groan from Westover, to whose lips I 
promptly bent my ear, bidding him whisper. 
As calmly as might be he told me he was 
pinned down—that a rock had fallen to 
his right and was now pinioning his arm ! 

Austin promptly hurried back, and 
together we strove to release Westover, who, 
with his unimprisoned left hand, held burn- 
ing matches which I lighted from time to 
time as the work went on. The fallen rock, 
luckily, was not very large, weighing per- 
haps four hundred pounds, and at last we 
succeeded in rolling it free. Then, while I 
held the matches, Austin cut the soles of 
his heavy boots into rough splints, and, 
using the lining of his coat for bandages, 
managed to set poor Westover’s arm as best 
he could. Our crude examination disclosed 
two fractures, both below the clbow, and 
Westover, between gasps of agony, told 
us that he did not think he was otherwise 
injured, 

He kept pleading with us to leave him 
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where he was; to endeavour to save our- 
selves and, if we succeeded, return for him. 
This, however, we steadfastly refused to 
do. Austin correctly expressed my own 
sentiments when he stoutly declared that if 
one of us was to die in this place of terror 
we would all die there. 

“| brought you into it,” he said, “ and 
I all be the last to go out—if we go out 
at all.” 

There was, of course, no possibility of 
Westover's continuing our crawling process 
in his present pitiful state. What with the 
pain of his injury, added to the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, our companion was in a 
mental condition bordering on delirium. We 
therefore resigned ourselves to remaining 
where we were, our only hope being that the 
searchers would find us before the end came. 

Westover finally groaned himself to 
slecp, but it was a troubled slumber in which 
he often cried out, or laughed idiotically. 
Austin and I talked quietly together for a 
time, but fi: ally I dozed off, overcome by 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, and mental torture. 

While I slept I dreamed that I was once 
more in the haunts of men; all the terrors 
of the past day and night were mercifully 
blotted out. When I awakened I still 
believed myself dreaming, for I could see 
light—ycllow, faint, and but dimly outlining 
the vag apes about me—but it was light ! 
There was Westover lying beside me, his arm 
in bandages, his cyes staring, but unseeing, 
in the delirium of fever. I looked wildly 
around me. Austin! Where was Austin ? 
There was no sign of him! 

Where had our companion gone—and 
why had he left us ? What was the meaning 
of this dim glimmer of light whose source 
was invisible ? 

Staggering to my feet, I surveyed the 
surroundings. We were in a fairly wide 
gallery which apparently led away towards 
the source of the light, wh ther we had un- 
consciously been crawling at the time 
Westover was injured, but which at that 
time had been invisible. What, then, had 
produced the light ? Whence had it come ? 

Determined to investigate, I moved 
forward at my full height, for the gallery 
was not only wide but reasonably high. My 
progress was necessarily slow and unsteady, 
for weakness had made me somewhat shaky 
in the legs. I had gone perhaps a dozen 
paces when a slight sound ahead attracted 
my attention; then a shadow crossed the 
gallery floor and an instant later I saw the 
figure of Austin silhouetted against the 
dimly-luminous background. He sighted me 
at the same moment, and signed tor me to 
come forward. 

‘How is Westover ?”’ was his first 
question. 

“ Awake but delirious,” I replied. 

“We'll carry him here," he said. ‘‘ Come 
on!” 
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“ Austin promptly hurried back, and we strove to release Westover.” 
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Without asking at the moment what 
had transpired, I returned with him to where 
Westover lay, and together we managed to 
carry our companion out of the gallery and 
into a large chamber, where I at once dis- 
covered the solution of the mystery. 

We had by the merest chance returned 
to the chamber into the depths of which, on 
the previous day, Austin had dropped the 
guiding light! Depositing Westover near 
the suspended lamp, Austin proceeded to 

" 


revive him with water carried from the 
swiftly-running stream I have already 
mentioned. 


A few morsels of food remained on the 
ground—crusts of bread and scraps of meat 
thoughtlessly discarded at the time we had 
eaten our lunch, but which we now collected 
and devoured greedily, washing down the 
stale food with the cooling water. 

“It was the water that brought me 
here,” Austin explained. ‘‘ When you and 
Westover had fallen asleep and everything 
was quiet, I sat listening. and after a bit I 
fancied I heard running water in the dis- 
tance. Without disturbing you I carefully 
made my way towards the source of the 
sound, and by good fortune came across the 
stream. I was so thirsty I felt 1 could drain 
the blessed thing! Having drunk my fill, 
I lay down to await your call, so that I 
might have something to guide me to where 
you were, for I figured that when you missed 
me you would shout. I would then tell you 
to keep on calling, and in that way I should 
manage to return to you. 

‘“As I lay there on my back, listening 
and thinking, with my eyes wide open, I 
began to think my brain was giving way, 
for I could see two eyes glaring at me from 
the darkness overhead! I watched them 
witha sort of fascination. They never moved, 
never blinked. I closed my own eyes, think- 
ing the whole thing was an illusion, but the 
eyes overhead vanished when I closed my 
lids and reappeared directly 1 opened them. 

“At first I experienced a feeling of 
horror, but at last, in a flash, the answer 
came to me. What I imagined to be fiery 
eyes was daylight sifting in through the 
crevice in the cavern roof ! Guided by those 
eyes, I began to move about in a gradually 
narrowing circle with both arms extended. 
At last my left arm struck the dangling wire, 
and next instant I had snapped on the light. 
I was returning to you with the news of the 
discovery when we met. Give me a 
cigarette |” 

I remained silent, regarding the glowing 
bulb with a sort of awe. At the moment I 
could not recall ever having seen anything 
quite so beautiful, so marvellous. 

“TT have been thinking,” resumed 
Austin presently, ‘ that the light-cord will 
bring rescue.” 

“In what way ? ” T asked. 

“My boy Bill or someone will stumble 
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upon it, trace it to the hole, and try to pull 
it up. We shall see the light bob up and 
down, like the float on a fishline, and we'll 
grab it and give a few jerks as a signal. 
Then we'll yell out as loudly as we can.” 

Austin seemed quite sure that events 
would thus shape themselves, but personally 
I was sceptical. 

“But it may be days or weeks before 
anyone stumbles upon the wire,” I reminded 
im. 

“ That’s so,” our host agreed, a note of 
dejection in his tone. ‘ But perhaps we can 
attract attention to it. You remember I 
tied a handkerchief to the bush around which 
] looped the wire ?. We can pull on the wire, 
and perhaps someone will see the hand- 
kerclhief wig-wagging and investigate.” 

“ A bare possibility, even if the insula- 
tion doesn’t wear through, cause a short 
circuit, and rob us of our light,” I argued. 
My stock of optimism was at its lowest ebb. 

“You're right again,” agreed my 
friend. “ But we'll hope for the best, 
anyway. 

Again we fell silent, devoting ourselves 
to watching the light. Austin seemed to be 
in deep thought, consuming cigarette after 
cigarette in the process. At last he spoke, 
asking a question which struck me as being 
quite foolish in the circumstances. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Ten minutes past two,” I informed 
him. 

“That would be afternoon,” mused my 
companion. ‘In six hours it will be dark 
enough for lights up there. Your short 
circuit remark has given me the germ of an 
idea—the only one that gives any hope of 
rescue. 

“What do you mean to do?” I 
queried, for I didn’t understand the drift of 
his remark, 

“We'll short-circuit the line and give 
the folks up above something to do and 
something to think about, if they need any- 
thing more to worry them,” replied Austin. 
“ You see, I attached this cord to the service- 
line teading from the plant to the house. 
When it gets dark they'll turn on the light 
up there. At the same time we shall be busy. 
I'll unscrew the bulb here, so as not to risk 
blowing the filament, and then, with the 
edge of my pocket-knife, I'll cut through 
the insulation and short-circuit the line. 
That will blow out the fuse in the kitchen, 
and all the lights will be extinguished. To 
make sure I’ve blown the fuse I'll screw the 
lamp back. If it lights, there’s been no short 
circuit. If it doesn't, there has been. After 
a few minutes, if the fuse has blown, they'll 
put in another fuse and our light will glow 
again. Then we'll repeat the performance, 
and finally Bill, or whoever is seeing to the 
trouble, will start to inv 
eventually come across our temporary line. 
That will be traced to the hole above our 
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“Austin proceeded to revive him with water from the stream.” 
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heads, and then—well, then our job is to 
rivet attention on that light-cord and keep 
it jerking. I don’t think the heavy insulation 
will wear through very easily. At any rate, 

it is our only hope.” 

This plan looked so feasible to me that 
I laughed like a child. To my mind the 
miracle had already been accomplished. 

“T can hardly wait for nightfall,” I 
cried, but what with smoking and looking 
after the half-unconscious Westover, the 
hours passed in slow but certain procession. 

“* Seven o’clock,’’ I announced at last. 

“One more hour,’ replied Austin. 

“‘ Heavens! but I'll bet the people up there 
are worried ! Wish I could send them word 
somehow.” 

“IT guess the district is full of news of 
our disappearance,” I ventured. 

“I think not,” was the reply. ‘‘ My 
folks will exhaust every effort before they 
think of going into town to spread the news. 
The lights left burning in the main gallery 
have long since convinced them that we are 
somewhere in the caverns.” 

At last my companion rose, opened his 
pocket-knife, and unscrewed the bulb, 
plunging the cavern into instant and com- 
plete darkness. A moment’s pause—and 
then I heard Austin’s voice. 

“* She’s blown,”’ he cried. “‘ I’ve screwed 
the bulb in again, and there is no light. Sit 
tight!” 

Ten minutes, perhaps, went by; then 
the bulb blazed up again. 

‘‘ Number One !”’ laughed our host, as 
though he were playing a good joke on 
someone. ‘‘ We’ll give them ten minutes and 
then try again.” 

For two hours we continued the process 
and then, satisfied that we had done enough 
to arouse interest and inquiry above, we 
settled down to wait, literally counting the 
minutes. But these merged into hours— 
hours during which Austin occasionally 
yanked gently on the line. Suddenly he 
released his hold upon it. 

“Tf nothing happens in the next half 
hour,” he said, ‘I'l start blowing fuses 
again.” 

But there was no need. Not quite half 
an hour had gone by when the light suddenly 
bobbed up and down. Austin immediately 
seized the line, with an exulting cry, and 
jerked it vigorously. 

“‘ Hello, up there !”’ he yelled, in a voice 
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that aroused the echoes as they had never 
been aroused before. 

At last, when quiet was restored, there 
came a faint bellow from above. 

““ Who is it?” 

“* Your dad and the rest of us,’”’ shouted 
Austin. ‘‘ Send down a line with some food 
and candles.” 

More echoes. Then :— 

“ How can we get to you?” 

““ Send down the line.” 

“ All right. Wait.” 

The interval seemed interminable before 
we saw an object descending out of the 
gloom—a bundle attached to a cord. Mean- 
while Austin had scribbled a note : ‘‘ Follow 
the chart and bring a stretcher and some 
brandy.” This he folded and attached to the 
end of the cord, from which he had removed 
the bundle. 

“Pull away!” he shouted. Another 
interval, during which the cord and its 
message passed upward and out of sight. 
heen came Bill’s cry: ‘‘ All right! Stand 

fast!” 

“* | don’t know why I asked for candles,” 
remarked Austin, after we had fed Westover 
and sitisfied our own hunger. “ We can’t 
move our friend so as to meet the boy and 
his party on the way. I wish I had asked for 
the brandy flask with the food, instead of 
with the stretcher.” 

No sooner had he uttered the words, 
however, than something plumped lightly 
down beside us. It was a flask of brandy, 
passed down on the cord ina second descent ! 

“Splendid! They’ve got some sense 
up there!”’ cried Austin, as he seized the 
flask and removed the cap. The spirit 
served to revive Westover, who could 
scarcely believe that rescue was on the way. 
To Austin and me the liquor was like nectar. 
The chill of the damp cavern was almost 
immediately routed, and our bodies felt a 
comforting warmth. 

There is little more to tell. Young 
Austin and the servants finally reached us, 
and we immediately made our way back, 
the stretcher on which Westover was borne 
being dragged by means of ropes—not with- 
out much difficulty—through the low, 
narrow passage along which we had crawled 
when we first entered. 

Since then, however, I have had no 
taste for cave-exploring; the open air is 
good enough for me ! 
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The Author has spent many years in Africa, and has a great deal of knowledge concerning 


native character and superstitions. 


In this article he deals with the notorious city of 


Benin, the ill-omened “Place of Blood,” where human sacrifices formerly took place almost 
daily. Even now it is a mysterious and uncanny place; Ju-ju is still a power in the 
land, and the ruling Oba, or King, is worshipped as a god. 


F you would feel something of the spell 
of wild Africa and its mysterious 
‘haha make a journey to the city of 

nin, After even a brief sojourn in 
that weird place, however matter-of-fact you 
may have been in the past, you will cease to 
be a materialist, for you will run up against 
things which will at any rate make you think 
if they do not positively frighten you. 

To-night, as I sit on the veranda of my 

bungalow in Benin, I have an odd feeling 
that there is something in the air, that some- 
thing momentous is going to happen. The 
atmosphere is tense with expectancy, the 
wind has dropped to a bare whisper, the 
forest sounds are silent, the leaves lifeless. 
And this tropic night is no exception, only 
one of many such nights, and strangely 
uncannily in keeping with the sullen stillness 
which is felt in the “ City of Blood.” 

There is something gruesome about the 
lace which mere words can hardly describe. 
esting here, a stone’s throw from the old 

fort, I experience an uneasy scnse of the 
presence of a lingering spirit of long-past 
atrocities. 

Benin, the notorious and aptly-named 

‘* City of Blood,” is situated in the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria, and is perhaps as well- 
known to civilized countries as any place in 
Western Africa, by reason of past events 
which have now become almost ancient 
history. What isit about this busy, populous 
town which makes it impossible for anyone to 
live here for any length of time without 
showing signs of mental strain? Is it an 
indescribable something which clings to the 
soil, a kind of miasma ? What is it, more- 
over, that leaves a shrouded mystery over 
everything ? 


Personally, I am not a dabbler in things 
occult, but I have been keenly interested to 
observe the influence that Benin exerts upon 
even the most unromantic and hard-headed 
people. Why is it that the greatest sceptic 
or scoffer at the mystic, coming fresh to this 
place, is converted almost in a night ? 

For my own part, I have travelled in 
many countries of Africa, spending months 
at a time living in close contact with various 
tribes. As a “ blood-brother ” of one tribe 
I have been initiated into their tribal secrets 
and ceremonies, and, although I have only 
just touched the fringe of the mysteries that 
lie hidden in the heart of this strange dark 
continent, I can hardly describe myself 
as a novice in these things. And yet I have 
to make a confession at the very ow sect. 

Benin, the City of Blood, has cast the same 
spell on me it has on others. It is not 
only the white man that it affects in this 
way, but also native Africans from other 
parts. Time and again I have brought 
fresh men from the north to work in the 
plantations, but sooner or later the influence 
gets hold of them, and they make fatuous 
excuses by which they hope to be able to 
return to their own country. Such is the 
negative spell that this city and its /u-ja cast 
on strangers. 

As for the Europeans who live here, 
they are a mere har.dful. They represent the 
British Government, and have been entrusted 
with the task of establishing law and order 
and a régime which may in time become 
worthy of the highest British ideals. It is 
true they live in a secluded little kingdom of 
their own, and therefore they can hardly 
be expected to fathom all this atmosphere 
of mystery. 
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When you have been sitting for hours 
listening to interminable native ‘' palavers,”” 
you are not likely to be anxious to delve into 
occult rites after the day’s work is done. 
And it would appear that a great gulf is 
fixed between the majority of white men and 
the teeming native population ; it is left to 
just a few whites, who are at times cut off 
in the Bush, to penetrate the mysterious 
world that surrounds them. But when all is 
said and done, how little do we white men 
know of native hopes and fears, of their loves 
and hates, and of all the gamut of things 
which go to make up their lives ! 

During the last Few months, in the course 
of my work, I have been brought into contact 
with the Oba, or King, of Benin, from whom I 
have learnt something of the secrets of the 
past and of the /u-ju ceremonies as practised 

y him and his people to-day. 

The Oba is worshipped by his people as 
a god. When questioned as to why they do 
this they say: “‘ We don’t know very much 
about the God of the white man, but the Oba 
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we do know, and of course we must keep on 
the rigit side of him.”” The Oba, for his part, 
worships his father, who is deceased, and 
offers sacrifices at the Ju-ju altar before 
a brazen effigy of his “‘ holy’’ ancestor. The 
Oba is assisted in his worship by a Ju-ju 
priest, a kind of domestic chaplain, who 
inherits the office which has come down to 
him through many generations. 

Four hundred years ago, when Portus 
guese missionaries put in their first appear- 
ance on this coast, one of their number 
worked very hard, and in time gained a con- 
siderable following from amongst the old- 
time Ju-ju devotees. This was too much for 
the Ju-ju doctor, who resorted to the drastic 
step of killing the missionary, cutting out his 
heart, and eating it, in order that he might 
gain the stranger's power, which was 
evidently superior to his own. After the 
missionary was dead the Ju-j4 man wore his 
white cassock and a cross which had hung 
round his neck. p 

In time, of course, the cassock wore 


The Ju-ju altar of the Oba, or King, of Benin. 


in the centre, surrounded by Ju-ju bells and other objects. 


The brazen effigy of the late King is seen 


Carved elephant tusks are 


arrayed along the walls. 
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The High Priest of the Oba of Benin, with 
from the murdered missionary can be seen 


whitening the body in imitation of the 


out, and the ancient Ju-jw man had 
to content himself with a kind of white 
chalky substance which he found on the 
banks of a stream, and from which he 
made a paste to smear his body—the 
nearest approach he could get to the white 
cassock. 


his assistants. The cross his ancestor took 
among his ornaments, and the custom of 
priest’s cassock is still maintained. 


This custom of smearing the body 
with a chalky solution has persisted till 
the present day, and is still used by the 
descendant of the man who murdered the 
white missionary. Not only so, but the 
same cross is religiously worn whenever he 
is taking part in /1-ju ceremonies ! 
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The great Ju-ju tree of Benin, where many 
mystic ceremonies are held every year. 


The present King of Benin owes his 
positicn to a generous Administration that 
as allowed a pro-native policy. Slowly 
but surely, year by year, the old-time 
glamour which surrounded the throne of 
this ancient kingdom has returned, and to- 
day this passive agent finds himself greatly 
venerated by his subjects, who look up to 
him as to the Obas of old, as being the 
embodiment of the Deity, and they worship 
him accordingly. 

Needless to say, the Oba is forced by 
his courtiers, whether he wants to or no, to 
play up to the credulity of his people, and 
in consequence it has been suggested that 
he becomes a mere puppet in the hands of 
unscrupulous advisers and powerful “ Ju-ju 
masters.” 

From very old times Benin has been 
known to the natives as Ado, or the “ Place 
of Blood.’” Before the coming of the 
British the city had exacted an enormous 
toll upon native life, for terrible human 
sacrifices were the order of the day. 

As I have already stated, the King of 
Benin is himself fetish, or holy, and the 
principal object of adoration in_ his 
dominions. He is seldom seen by the Bush- 
men, but when they are brought into his 
presence they prostrate themselves, hardly 
daring to look at him. The Bushmen’s idca 
is that God thinks much less of them than 
does their King. The Oba and the devil both 
call forth his religious devotion. The devil 


is worshipped very definitely, and hardly a 
day passes without offerings being made to 
his Satanic majesty. The Bushman believes 
the devil to be bad, and that all troubles 
come from him, and for this very reason he 
gives him ‘‘ chop ” (food) to satisfy and pro- 
pitiate him. 

Devil-worship is perhaps the most 
obvious religion in Benin; go down any 
street and you will be faced with unmis- 
takable evidences of the fact. Outside 
many a house, on one side of the entrance, 
you will sce a little niche in the wall where 
sits enshrined the emblem of worship. Even 
in this one can see method in their apparent 
madness, for these Bushmen have the 
humour and the sense to keep the devil 
outside their houses. 

If you are fortunate enough to be able 
to engage your Bushman in conversation 
on this topic, he will not be persuaded to 
explain why he does it, even though you 
may laugh at his credulity. He merely says 
that it was the custom of his fathers, and 
so he is obliged to follow. These little 
shrines are bespattered with the blood and 
feathers of cocks which have been brought 
as offerings. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, there 
are both ‘' bad”’ and ‘' good” Ju-jus—magic 
both black and white—and there are records 
of kings of the past who have attempted to 
drive out bad /u-ju. Such was the case when 
Osogboa was king. ‘‘ There was a /u-ju,” 


The crocodile catcher-in-chief to the Oba. 


He takes his captures alive to Benin, 
where they are used as sacrifices. 


“or 7 


say the ancient records, ‘‘ in no other than 
the person of Alagoe. This troubled the 
country. The king called his men and made 
war against that /u-ju, and drove him and 
all his people from the city of Benin to the 
waterside. When he came to the water- 
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meets an old man carrying a bag over his 
shoulder. Should he salute the old man he 
receives a polite reply, but, after passing, if 
he turns, he will see no one on the road— 
and then he knows that he is doomed, and 
in fact, sickens and dies within a few hours. 


A “Making the Father” procession. 


side, Alagoe, the bad /u-ju, jumped in, and 
he has never come back. So there he still 
is, and he it is who can sometimes spoil 
canoes.”’ 

Bad Ju-jus are annually driven out, and 
for this there is a special ceremony which 
lasts for many days. It is known as the time 
of the “ Grand Devils.” 

In November, which is the time of the 
feast of new year, there is a curious Ju-ju 
ceremony which lasts for fourteen days. 
During this time no man walks on the road 
leading towards Benin without special 
sanction. A man may walk from nin 
city eastwards, but he must not walk the 
other way, for if he travel towards Benin he 


Such is the spell of this superstition that it is 
still implicitly believed, and I have been 
assured by many that they have lost their 
friends in this way. 

In the old days before the coming of the 
British perhaps the greatest Ju-ju ceremony 
was known as the ‘ Making the Father.” 
Here I must explain that the main object 
of all the festivals appears to be the sending 
of prayers for the welfare of the community, 
by means of special messengers, to the 
spirits of the departed, or to such other 
spirits as those of the birds, the Rain 
God, the Sun God, or Ogiwo, the God of 
Health. 

It was at one time the custom for the 
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Oba to perform 
yearly cere- 
monies in honour 
of his late father. 
These included 
the killing of 


slaves and_ani- 
mals. Men, 
women, horses, 


€attle, goats and 
fowls were sacri- 
ficed. Their 
heads were cut 
off and they were 
thrown into a 
big pit to go 
and serve the 
departed father 
in the next 
world. Cases of 
brandy, bags of 
maize, pocket 
handkerchiefs, 
imported silks, 
and all sorts of 
foodstuffs were 
also thrown into 
the deep pit so 
that they might 
be of service to 
the old king in 
the spirit world. 

This feast 
or play of 
“Making the 
Father ’”’ is. still 
kept up, though, 
since the coming 
of the British, 
the participants 
have been forced 
to modify the 
programme, con- 
tenting them- 
selves with the 
killing of animals 
such as cattle 
and crocodiles 
and dispensing 
with the luxury 
of the slaves 
who in the past 
were always sacrificed at the King’s funeral 
ceremonies. 

Let me endeavour to describe the 
ceremony as it was formerly held. On 
the day appointed people from the country 
gathered on a large open space near the 
King’s Palace. The victims were arranged 
in rows, sitting down opposite the gate of 
the compound. On this day the King 
came out and was seen by the people. 
He was dressed in gorgeous garments of 
gold and. silver tissue, with a_ coral 
headdress. He addressed the victims in 
a “kind” voice, telling them he was 
sending them with a message to his 
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This unique flashlight photograph shows the King of Benin 


father, and that they were to salute his 
father in the spirit world and tell him that 
his son was not yet ready to join him, but 
that he had sent them on ahead. Strangely 
enough, from all accounts, most of the 
victims expressed their readiness to go and 
carry out the Wing's command. Here 
and there, one or two would rise—for 
they were not bound—approach the King, 
and ask him to let them off. These he 
would generally excuse. Then the massacre 
began 

The Okerison, the King's executioner, 
went round with an instrument consisting 
of a metal tube with a heavy spike working 


sitting in state during a night performance of certain Ju-ju rites. 


in it, with a knob of metal at the end. The 
victim remained sitting; the Okerison 
placed the tube on his head and then struck 
the heavy knob, when the spike would 
immediately penetrate the skull. Only the 
first few were thus despatched ; afterwards 
assistant executioners cut off the heads of 
the rest with cutlisses, the victim being 
stretched out by ropes tied to his head 
and feet. The bodies were afterwards 
gathered up and thrown into a deep pit 
previously prepared within the Compound 
walls. 

Such was the Ju-ju of ‘ Making the 
Father” in the bad old days, but with 
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British occupation all 
this has come to an 
end, though during the 
last thirty years many 


plays have been _ per- 
iormed for dead chiefs, 
many feasts, dances, 


and processions have 
taken place, cither at 
the time of the death 
of the person or at 
the end of the year, 
and many fathers, and 
even mothers, have 
been “ made,” though 
until about twelve 
years ago never the 
Obas. The Oba, during 
this time, was a 
Political exile, and in 
the meanwhile the 
Government abolished 
slavery and human 
sacrifice. 

To-night, as I write, 
mystic ceremonies are 
again being performed. 
‘Thousands of Bushmen 
have gathered from the 
country-side and are 
assembled in solemn 
conclave in the King’s 
Compound. Is it any 
wonder, then, that as 
I sit listening here a 
spell has come over 
me? I have a feeling 
that something strangely 
fantastic is impending. 
All around me _ spreads 
this great Ju-ju town 
where in the _ past 
thousands of human 
victims have been 
sacrificed. Above me 
is the fort, silhouetted 
in the pale moon- 
‘ight, the emblem of 
British rule; but be- 
yond lies Golgotha, the 
place of skulls. The 
drums beat out a 
doleful dirge, which will continue until 
the proceedings have been worked up 
to such a point of frenzy that one 
and all of the participants collapse ex- 
hausted. 

Such is life to-day in the “City of 
Blood.” Shall we ever be able to fathom its 
mysteries or withstand the spell of its Ju-ju ? 
To one who knows a little of the underworld 
of this strange continent the answer seems 
to be in the negative. And let him who 
thinks he understands beware, for there are 
far more things in this one small corner of 
Africa than we have dreamed of in our 
philosophies. 
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“ve discovered something big—a regular mountain of gold,” John Rowe told the 


narrator. 


“I want you to come out to Canada with me and investigate it.” 


The invitation 


was accepted, and landed the young Englishman concerned in one of the strangest and most 


uncanny experiences it is possible to conceive. 


“With the exception of the changing of 


the names,” write the Authors, “the narrative is true in every detail.” 


1% 
st AY, Harrison, how did your friend 
Parker come by that scar on his 
shoulder ?” 
Four of us—Jim Harrison, 
Tony Pooley, and our two selves—had just 
come downstairs from the swimming tank 
and were lounging in the comfortable smoking 
room of the Athletic Club in Los Angeles. 
We had all noticed a peculiar scar, like 
the imprint of a man’s fingers, on Parker's 
left shoulder—and we wondered. 

Rarker is one of those reserved English- 
men who hold all strangers at a distance, yet 
are wonderfully charming to those whom 
they count as friends. Harrison and he had 
both served Overseas with a Canadian 
machine-gun battalion, and were closer 
than brothers. Parker had recently come 
into a tidy bit of money, and was out to buy 
a property. Harrison, now President of the 

estern States Citrus Association, was 
piloting him past dangerous reefs in the 
shape of run-down orange-groves that 
hungry land-agents wanted to sell. 

“Well,” said Harrison, ‘there is a 
long story connected with that scar, and I 
think that we had better have lunch first. 
I'll get Parker to join us, and then, if you 
fellows care to settle down for an hour, I 
think I can persuade him to tell you all 
about it.” 

Harrison was as good as his word, and 
here, set down just as we heard it, is Parker’s 
strange story. 


The beginning goes back to pre-war 
days, and starts at the Hotel Cecil, in 
London, where I was staying on my return 


from an unsuccessful job I tackled in India. 
One day I was just going out when I heard 
my name called by the page-boy and went 
backinto the lobby, where a sun-tanned man 
of exceptionally fine physique, whom I was 
certain I had never seen before, greeted me 
with: ‘Captain Parker, I believe? My 
name’s Rowe — John Rowe —here from 
Canada, and I’ve got something I believe 
will interest you. Where can we talk?” 

Rather taken aback, I stiffened a little 
and gave vent to a non-committal “Oh!” 

The stranger smiled, as only open-air 
Men with no guile in their hearts can, and 
went on: “ Excuse my abruptness, Captain 
Parker. Samuel Kirk sent me to you—he’s 
my wife's uncle. He gave me a letter, which 
I should have presented first of all, of course. 
Pm sorry! Here it is.”” 

With that he handed me an envelope. 
Opening it, I glanced at the well-known 
signature of an old and trusted friend, and 
Tan my eye over Kirk’s rather formal 
introduction. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, Samuel Kirk,” I 
ejaculated, trying to get my bearings. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes ; very kind of you to look me up, Mr. 
Rowe. What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” said Rowe, slowly. ‘ You can 
do a lot both for me and for yourself, if you’re 
the man Uncle Kirk says you are. But can’t 
We go somewhere more private than this ?”’ 

“ Better come tomy rooms,” I suggested, 
and we walked over to the lift and went up 
to my quarters. Here I offered my visitor a 
drink, but Rowe declined, saying that 
alcohol affected his head. 

“Now,” he began, when we were com- 
fortably settled. ‘‘1 want you to come with 


me to Canada. I’m a prospector, and know 
where there is a big thing going in quartz— 
free-milling, too, and lots of it. It’s a regular 
mountain of gold; but I’ve no money—not 
enough, anyhow—and people in Canada 
won't believe what I tell them. Kirk says 
you're always game for the big chance 
and new experiences. If you will come 
along I can promise you both.’’ There- 
upon he told me about his discovery, 
which certainly sounded very promising. 

I protested that I knew little or nothing 
about minerals and_ still less about 
prospecting. 

“That doesn’t matter,’”’said Rowe. “I'll 
teach you all you need to know on the voyage 
over.” 

Well, the upshot of it was that I 
promised to think the project over and see 
him again in the morning. Both the man 
and his story interested me and promised 
fresh and exciting experiences—gold, big- 
game, and a new country, with a guide who 
evidently knew his business. I had not 
been cogitating the matter long before 
my desire to go reached the goal of decision 
ahead of my judgment, and go I knew I 
should. 

Next morning Rowe was at the hotel 
before I had finished breakfast, and read in 
my face the answer he wanted. 

“*Good!" he cried. “I don’t need to 
ask if you're‘ on’; Isee by your expression 
you're coming!” 

We spent the moming discussing plans 
and equipment, Rowe protesting against 
much of the latter. ‘‘‘ Travel light ’ is my 
slogan,”’ he explained. ‘‘ We can get what 
we need from the Hudson Bay Company's 
trading post at Athabasca Landing.” 

A little further talk, and Rowe got up 
to go. Hardly had his big frame passed 
through the door and out of sight before my 
new-born enthusiasm cooled considerably ; 
I felt rather a fool to have committed myself 
to a wild adventure with a man I knew little 
or nothing of. The noon post brought a 
delayed letter from Sam Kirk, which did not 
make me feel any more cheerful. It read :— 


My dear Parker, 

I'm counting on our long friendship to 
gain for me your forgiveness for unloading on you 
a bothersome connection of the family. Sorry I 
can’t tell you much of him other than that he’s 
an English-Canadian, or a Canadian-English- 
man, whichever you like, and married my 
Molly’s girl, Betty, when she was out vis 
some friends in Western Canada some five years 
ago. 

: About a year ago Betty wrote rather a 
despondent letter. Things didn’t seem to be 
going any too well, and she longed greatly to 
come home. | sent her a cheque, big cnough to 
make the journey possible, which she acknow- 
ledged. Since then there has been no news until 
the husband, Rowe, who will call to see you, 
turned up and in an excited manner charged me 
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with harbouring his wife, who had, he said, 
run away from him! 

My denial as to any knowledge of her where- 
abouts seemed to satisfy him, and though he 
frequently came to see me, the matter was 
apraren ty, forgotten ; he talked of nothing but a 
wonderful “ mountain of gold"’ he had located 
somewhere in the wilds of Western Canada. I’m 
too old for wandering, so suggested he should sce 
you, and away he went. 

Please forgive me if I have sent you a 
troublesome customer; on the other hand, I 
trust you will find in Rowe and his venture the 
sport and excitement 1 know you like. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL KIRK, 


This letter of Sam’s was rather a wet 
blanket, I reflected, but still there was 
nothing definite against Rowe—nothing to 
give me sufficient reason to abandon the 
trip, anyway. Accordingly I decided to see 
it through. 

Five days later we were on the Atlantic, 
and in due course docked at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Here we boarded the Canadian 
Pacific Limited, and, without change, 
travelled endlessly West for four nights and 
days till we reached Calgary. 

A night in an hotel there ; then a train 
journey again two hundred miles north to 
Edmonton, the capital city of Alberta. Here 
we had a week’s delay and rest, while Rowe 
procured for me a ‘‘ Free miner’s licence,” 
which for the small sum of five dollars gave 
me the right to prospect for minerals either 
on Government or private lands, and, should 
I discover any valuable deposits, to stake a 
claim as big as a farm. I was further per- 
mitted to carry fire-arms and use same in 
self-defence or the killing of game in or out 
of season. 

A stage took us as far as Athabasca 
Landing, where we bought supplies and a 
canoe. Here, also, we were lucky enough to 
fall in with a survey party going to Peace 
River Landing, and arranged for trans- 
portation of ourselves and baggage to that 
point. The Hudson Bay Company run a 
stern-wheeler steamer on the Peace River, 
and we travelled up-stream in comfort to one 
of their trading posts at Fort St. John. 

On the second day out I had rather an 
unpleasant experience with Rowe. We had 
been lounging on the upper deck smoking 
when Rowe, suddenly pointing to a small 
moving object on the bank, about five 
hundred yards away, said : ‘ Look! a cat! 
(lynx) ”’ and, picking up his rifle, bowled it 
over at the first shot. Just then a youngster 
came running up from the lower deck and 
called to us “Say, did you see Shorty 
Smith knock over that cat ?”” 

I smiled and looked up at Rowe. Such 
a change from a sane to a frenzied man I 
don’t care to see again. His face had grown 
hard and cruel ; hiseyes glared murder at the 
youngster, who stood aghast, with mouth 
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open. Rowe's great hand reached out and 
clutched the boy by the collar and in a 
voice that shook with passion he screeched : 
“Confound you! J shot that cat. Do you 
hear! J shot it, and I'll fight here and now 
any liar who says I didn’t!" 

His face worked convulsively for a 
second or two; then he seemed to get 
control of himself and strode off and out of 
my sight behind the pilot-house, where, half 
an hour later, I found him viciously whittling 
astick with a cruel-looking knife. Neither of 
us referred to the lynx incident, and we 
never spoke of it afterwards. 

We stayed overnight at Fort St. John, 
the Hudson Bay factor kindly letting me 
have a tent, with a cot to sleep in. Rowe 
bunked on some hay in the Company’s barn. 

It was with rather a sinking heart that 
I watched the boat pull out and dis- 
appear round the bend on its return down- 
stream. Rumours of Rowe’s volcanic temper 
had evidently got about and we had diffi- 
culty in hiring a canoe-man, as Rowe had 
figured on doing. Finally a_half-bre-d 
named Potts, a big, powerful fellow who 
must have weighed two hundred pounds, 
agreed for one hundred dollars (twenty-five 
dollars of it in advance) to go with us. 

That night I could not sleep, thinking of 
Rowe's deioniacal outburst and what 
might happen should I cross him by chance 
when we were alone. I felt very thankful 
that our half-breed guide was the powerful 
man he appeared to be. 

About midnight I dozed off, to wake 
with a start as soneone cautiously pulled 
open the tent-flap. As the match I struck 
flared up, I saw the face of an Indian to 
whom I had presented a bag of Bull Durham 
tobacco earlier in the day. 

“Me friend, Mister ; 
he said. “ Me ask you: 
mountains ? 

Yes,” 
that man ?” 

He nodded, and coming closer, answered 
in a low tone: ‘ Me know him, Him bad 
here ’’—pointing to his head. ‘‘ Last time 
he come, two, three years ago, he go up 
river. Me guide some people up river, too. 
Go four, five, six days. Camp by big canyon. 
He camp, too. One night everybody sleep. 
1 sit by fire, and he co:e out of dark and 
look at me. Him eyes wide open, and look 
he want kill me. He speak very wicked, like 


no make noise,” 
you make trip to 
That man sleep stable ? ’” 
I said. ‘Why? You know 


he mad. He say: ‘ You see my wife ? she 
here ; ! You know. Tell me 
quick !’ look, Much frightened. 


Pretty soon his eyes get all right, and he 
turn quick and go back into dark. You go 
with him, Mister, you carry gun handy all the 
time!” 

Without another word the Indianslipped 
out, and the snap of a stick under his 
moccasined foot was the last I heard of him, 

For a long time I lay awake, puzzled and 
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upset by the visitor’s tale. True, there might 
be nothing in it—and anyway I was not 
going to be a frightened “ quitter.” Rowe’s 
cheery “ Good morning !’’ when I appeared 
at sun-up, and his business-like preparations 
for our journey gave the lie to his being any- 
thing but sane. Mr. Fox, the Hudson Pay 
manager, kindly gave us breakfast at the 
post, helped us load our stuff into the canoe, 
and shouted a hearty: ‘' Good luck!” as 
we took up our paddles and slid away from 
the landing. 

It was a hard pull up-stream. Day after 
day we fought bad water, sometimes 
paddling but mostly tracking along the bank, 
pulling or poling. 

Late one afternoon we came to a nasty 
b:t of going. The water, tearing round a 
rocky bend, had piled up a jam of logs and 
driftwood that forced us to keep well out or 
run the danger of being dragged under. 
Three times we tried to get past, but the 
current was too much even for Potts’ and 
Rowe's powerful strokes. Potts wanted to 
quit and make camp, but Rowe, insisting 
that the turn could be made, ordered Potts 
to the bow and took the stern-paddle him- 
self. 

Out w 


shot, and the stream caught us. 
“Paddle!”" yelled Rowe. ‘ Dig. confound 
you, dig!’ I could see the veins in Potts’ 
neck swell as if they would burst, and my 
own eyes scemed filled with blood as I fought 
for breath, but still Rowe vociferated his 
frenzied : ‘‘ Dig! Dig! Dig!” It was too 
big a fight, however, and back, back we 
slipped, inch by inch, till, catching our canoe 
broadside, the river swept us half a mile be- 
low our starting-point. 

Hardly had the craft touched shore 
than Rowe leapt out and, towering over 
Potts in the bow, cursed him for a quitter 
and a chicken-hearted halfbreed who was 
responsible for our failure. The man's 
stolid Indian blood alone saved h'm, for had 
he answered back I believe Rowe would have 
brained him on the spot. 

“Get out!” snapped Rowe, at last, 
and not another word was spoken as we 
unloaded the stuff, lugged it and the canoe 
out of the water’s reach, and made camp 
for the night. 

I awoke stiff and sore to find my partner 
cooking breakfast and the half-breed loading 
the canoe. <A drizzling rain did not add t> 
the cheerfulness of the day’s beginning, 
and Rowe’s scowling face promised much 
trouble for anyone who crossed him, 

By ten o'clock we had reached the scene 
of the previous night's fiasco, and Rowe 
headed the canoe for shore. 

“You get out,” he ordered Potts, and 
the “breed obeyed stolidly. 

“ Parker,” he said, turning to me. 
take the stern-paddle. 
you up.” 

1 opened my mouth to protest, but the 


“You 
I’m going to pull 
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“As the match flared up I saw the face of an Indian.” 


look on his face forbade all argument. It 
was a case of fighting him or the water, and 
the water looked less cruel, so to the stern I 
climbed. 

Rowe tied the long tow-line to the bow 
cross-bar, and with the coil in his hand 
jumped on to the pile of drift-logs, paying 
out the rope, but always keeping it taut as 
he clambered over the slippery logs. Once 
only he turned and yelled ; ‘‘ Keep her nose 
up-stream !”’ 

As he bent to his work the line tightened 
and the canoe swung out from shore. How 
Rowe retained his footing I do not know, 
and how I kept the canoe from going under 
I do not know ; but steadily, foot by foot, 
we crawled up-stream, the water, the logs, 
Rowe, and the nose of the canoe all a blur 
to me, for though half-blinded by the sweat 
I dared not stop paddling to wipe my face. 
For scconds at a time we made no headway 
at all. If Rowe slipped or gave way an inch, 


nothing could save me from being dragged 
down and swept under the piled-up logs ; 
if I relaxed for an instant Rowe would be 
jerked off his feet to a similar fate. At long 
last, however, we made the bend. 

I remember grabbing an overhanging 
bush as the canoe struck shore, and that’s 
all I do remember till I opened my eyes to 
find myself stretched out on the ground, 
with the ’breed stirring something in a pot 
over the fire, and Rowe leaning over me, a 
steaming cup of coffee in his hand. His 
hearty: ‘‘ Drink this, old chap!” made the 
fight with the river and his fierce temper 
seem like a nightmare and not a reality. 

Rowe did not explain how Potts had 
got to us, and I thought it well to let sleeping 
dogs lic. So, pulling myself together, I 
drank the coffee and helped with prepara- 
tions for a fresh start. 

Day followed day, each one a fight 
with the rushing current that continually 
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threatened to swamp us and sweep our 
craft down-stream. Each night, dead tired, 
we made camp, and at daybreak resumed 
the struggle. 

On the morning of the eighth day we 
rounded a bend and Potts, pointing to a 
high bank ahead, grunted: ‘‘ Hudson’s 
Hope.” 1 had heard of Hudson's Hope 
both from Rowe and the manager of the 
trading post at Fort St. John, and what I 
had learnt did not promise any warm 
welcome if we landed at that point. 

Both the Hudson Bay Company and 
Revillon Fréres, a French fur company, had 
abandoned their posts there, and the place 
had become the permanent camp of a tribe 
of Indians known as the Dog Ribs, who had 
never made treaty with the white man and 
were suspected of the murder of several prc- 
spectors. These men, in the rush to the 
Klondike, had tried to make the journey 
by the Peace River route and, camping at 
Hudson’s Hope, had desecrated the graves 
of buried Indians of the tribe by breaking 
up for firewood the sheltering roofs the 
Dog Ribs erect over the graves of their 
“ braves.” 

Landing, we crawled up the steep bank 
and were greeted by an old Indian, who, 
pointing to his open mouth, grunted one 
word: “ Chuck!”—the Siwash word for 
food; and certainly he and a couple of 
skeleton-like youngsters who hung about 
him looked as if sustenance had long been 
denied them. Back amongst the brush we 
could see a number of fepees, but there were 
few other signs of life. 

Noting an old log hut that promised 
some degree of shelter, we moved our stuff 
into it and procceded to make ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
Rowe cooked supper and the ‘breed wan- 
dered off to the fepees. It was the last we 
saw of him, for, as we later learned, he built 
himself a raft that night and somchow 
managed to get back to Fort St. John, where 
he reported that Rowe had gone crazy and 
would probably murder me if I did not kill 
him first! 

Rowe and I had just started on our 
fried bacon when five Indians sidled quietly 
into the hut and stood silently watching us 
for a minute or two. Then one approached 
and, pointing to himsclf and the others, 
demanded “ tea ’’—the only English word 
he knew, apparently. 

I reached over for the canvas sack con- 
taining our supply of tea, but Rowe scowled. 
“No! He doesn’t want that,’ he said 
“He wants our supplies. We can’t give 
them food and make the trip.” 

The Indian grunted angrily and mut- 
tered something to his companions, who 
moved towards us. Rowe promptly jumped 
to his feet and faced them, his eyes full of 
fury. “To blazes with you!’ he snarled. 
“ Get out of here!” 
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Thave often heard it said that the savz.ge 
holds a crazy man in awe, and these Dog 
Ribs certainly seemed impressed, for they 
backed away frightened and scurried out of 
the hut. Potts had evidently told them 
Rowe was insane. Anyway, it saved us 
and our food. 

That night neither of us slept much, 
expecting any moment the return of our 
visitors or a shot through the window. When 
morning came, I persuaded Rowe to let me 
have some flour, tea, and a fair-sized cut 
of sow-belly, which I gave to the old Indian 
we had seen on landing. Though he took 
the food, he did not manifest any signs : f 
gratitude, and when I told Rowe he said : 
“ Just what I expected ! It’s only enough to 
make their hunger worse ; they'll be a‘ter 
the whole lot before long. Well, I guess 
we've got to face the music! Anyway, I’m 
going over to see if I can round up enough 
of the beggars to get us over the canyon.” 

“Canyon! What canyon?” 

“The river is impassable just above 
here,” explained my companion. ‘ It tears 
its way for thirteen miles between walls of 
rock two hundred feet high. Nothing has 
ever been known to come through. The 
last time I was up here, we let a raft of logs 
get loose at the upper end, but nothing was 
ever seen of them below here. ‘Bad Waters,’ 
the Indians call it, and it certainly is. 
There’s a trail overland, and we shall have 
to get our things portaged over somchow. 
I'll see what I can do. By the way, keep 
both rifles handy. Mine is loaded—sce that 
yours is. If there is any trouble, I'll run 
for it and join you if l can. Don’t start 
shooting unless you have to. If you do, kill 


as many of the beggars as possible. Don’t 
wait for me; I sha'n’t be coming. Try to 


make your get-away in the canoe.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better for me to come 
along with you ?” I asked. 

“What !’’ he cried.‘ And find our 
stuff gone when we got back, and not a soul 
insight ? No!” 

With that he strode off into the bush. 
For a while I stood watching the point 
where he had disappeared and feeling a bit 
seared. I did not lke the present devclop- 
ment at all; still less did I like the possi- 
bilities of the immediate future. I had no 
longing to be killed or to kill anyone else, 
and I heartily wished I was back in good old 
London with a policeman within call. But 
here I was and, suddenly rer-embering the 
rifles, I made sure they were both loaded and 
then stood them just within the door of the 
hut, within easy reach, but out of sight of 
hidden eyes that might be watching me and 
my movements, For what seemed ages I 
idled about, pretending an intcrest in my pipe 
and the weather, but in reality listening 
with straining ears for any sounds from 
the tepees. 

«An hour went by, and there was no sign 
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“Paddle!” yelled Rowe. ‘Dig, confound you, dig !’” 
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of Rowe, no sound from the Indian camp, 

save for the occasional barking of a dog. In 

imagination I saw my companion knocked 

on the head, heard sneaking footsteps behind 

me and turned quickly—to find no one. 
* Confound it !’’ | growled to myself. ‘ I’m 

getting the jumps!’ So, 

backing up against the hut 

wall, I got busv, 

pretending to mend the 

split handle of one of our 

paddles, meanwhile 

keeping my ears cocked 

for any sound of trouble 

Stooping to 

pick up a spool 

of copper wire I 

had dropped, I 

nearly toppled 

over as a voice 

just behind me 

said: “Well, 


you're all rignt then?’ Rowe had ap- 
proached from behind the hut, having, as he 
explained, made a half-circle from the tefees, 
The camp, he said, was entirely deserted 
except for some old squaws, who might 
have been deaf and dumb for all the notice 
they took of him. Not a man was in 


sight anywhere—they were probably hiding 
and watching him, “There seemed nothing 
else to be done but to return to the hut. 
Having told me Rowe walked into 
the shack and slammed the door. I hung 


this, 
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about outside for a time, doing odd jobs} 
then I looked inside to see my partner 
standing stock still, his eyes wide open, but 
apparently seeing nothing. I went in and 
spoke to him, but he made no answer; he 
did not seem to know I was there. Very 


quictly I slipped out again, and presently 


, looking perfectly natural, 
‘Let's 


Rowe emergc¢ 
“We'd better eat,” 
a fire going.” 
“Good idea! "IT told him. ‘* And what 
do you say to getting out of here ? 
‘Getting out ?’ he echoed. ‘‘ Getting 
out, man? How on earth do you suppose 
we Te going to pack all that stuff?” 
‘I meant go back,’ I told him, steadily. 
With that Rowe dropped the armful of 
wood he had gathered and looked at me with 


he said. s get 


the same wolfish glare I had noticed when he 
spoke to the boy on the steamer. 

“* Go back ? ” he snarled, his lips lifting 
from his teeth. “‘ We're not going back ! 


We’re going on, you and I. We're going on, 
And still growling: ‘ 


going on!” ing 


“As the figure turned, 
I realized with a start 
that it was Rowe.” 


on!” he picked up the sticks again and 
stalked into the hut. 

“* Well,” I thought, “ it’s no use arguing 
with him while he’s in ‘hat mood! We shall 
just have to wait and see what happens.” 

The day wore on and nothing developed ; 
1 almost wished something would—anything 
that would relieve the tension and that 
endless waiting, waiting for we knew not 
what. Night came, and still there was not 
a sound or a movement from the Indian 
encampment. The hut was at least some 
protection, and once we were inside Rowe 
drove the : xe into the heavy door-jamb, 
effectually barring entrance. I hung a sack 
over the one small window and lighted a 
candle stuck in an empty tomato tin. Even 
this feeble light and the closed hut gave 
some feeling of comfort and security. 
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Spreading our blankets on the floor, we 
lay down with our clothes on and rifles be- 
side us, and tried to sleep. Though neither 
of us felt much like slumber, physical ex- 
haustion finally dulled our senses, and before 
long we lost consciousness of time ard 
place. 

I do not know how long I slept, but 
presently I awoke with a start and sat up. 
my heart going like a trip-hammer. The 
door was wide open! Reaching over in the 
dark, I felt for Rowe, but he had gone. 
leaving his blankets tossed into a heap. 
With none too steady a hand I groped for the 
candle, but that had also vanished. Creeping 
cautiously to the door, I peered out. All was 
deathly still. Very gingerly I got to my feet 
and slipped outside the hut. A slight noise 
made me look towards the Indian burial- 
ground, where something was moving 
about, stooping over the graves. 

As the figure turned, I realized with a 
start that it was Rowe, holding the lighted 
candle in his hand! I started towards him, 
and presently came across eight or ten Indians 
standing like statues, their arms folded, 
silently watching Rowe’s movements. They 
took no notice of me as I passed them and 
went on towards my com panier 

As I neared Rowe I could hear him 
moaning: ‘‘ Dead, dead! Margaret! Mar- 
garet!” The agony in his voice, coming out 
of the silence of the night, made the blood 
run cold in my veins. Afraid to speak to him 
I stood there, like the Indians, and watched. 

From grave to grave he went, lowering 
the candle to peer at each covered mound. 
Then suddenly he straightened up, dropped 
the candle, and fell ina crumpled heapon the 
ground! Shaking with fright, I mace my 
way over to him and pulled at his shoulder. 
With trembling fingers I struck a match. 
Its flickering light showed his face, drawn 
and white, with eyes wide open in the stare of 
a dead man. 

In my extremity 1 forgot my fear of the 
Dog Ribs and called to them for help, but 
there was no answer. I ran to where they 
had been standing ; but they had vanished as 
though the night had swallowed them. 
Where were they, I wondered ? In the hut, 
stealing our stores, or hiding, watching me 
and my apparently dead or dying companion ? 

Bethinking myself of some rum we had 
brought, I rushed back to the hut, fumbling 
amongst our sack of clothing for the rubber 
hotwater bag we used asa bottle. It was not 
there. Perhaps it was in Rowe’s kit! 
Stooping, I felt for it—and then my heart 
almost stopped beating as I heard a sound 
behind me. Hardly breathing, I waited, not 
daring to move. 

Framed in the doorway's black square 
arpeared the huge bulk of a man who could 
be none other than Rowe! Uncertainly he 
groped his way into the darkness of the hut. 
Nearer he came, his great hands, like black 
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paws, feeling the air. He walked almost up 
to me; then, sinking on one knee, he pulled 
at his blankets, lay down, and rolled over. 
Whether he had fainted or was asleep, I did 
not know, and I dare not touch him to make 
sure. 

For a full half-hour I stood there, afraid 
to move, but presently his heavy breathing 
assured me that he slept. Quietly slipping 
over to my own blankets I lay dowa and, 
exhausted by the strain, must have tallen 
asleep, for daylight was breaking when a 
hubbub outside awoke me. There was 
Rowe at the door, apparently in friendly 
confab with three Indian hunters who had 
just arrived. My partner, it seemed, had 
made their acquaintance on his previous 
trip. 

Outside the rising sun shone on a world 
that made the happenings of the past day 
and night seem like a nightmare. Over by 
the fepees, fires were crackling merrily, dogs 
yelped and barked, and children ran about. 

urning round, Rowe saw me and beckoned. 
*‘ These fellows know me and will get us over 
the portage,” he said cheerily. ‘‘ They 
brought in a couple of deer and a bear, and 
the whole tribe are gorging themselves. 
We'll get out while the going’s good—and 
that’s while their insides are full.” 

By noon horses had been fetched and 
loaded, and with six men carrying our canoe 
we started off over the canyon trail, camping 
at the end of its thirteen-mile stretch before 
the sun went down. Here the Indians left 
us. Doubtful characters as they were, I 
hated to see them go. Once alone with 
Rowe, with the canyon between us and the 
rest of the world, my courage sank to the 
lowest ebb. 

The night passed quietly, no reference 
being made either by Rowe or myself to the 
previous night’s happenings. To get on, 
always on, seemed to be Rowe’s obsession. 
Daybreak each morning found us loaded and 
fighting our way up-stream, my companion 
apparently quite normal, but saying little. 
Only once did his temper flare up. We had 
struck a stretch of shallow, swift water, and 
when he said : ‘‘ We'll pole up this,” I pro- 
tested against trying, being only a novice at 
the work. Instead I offered to wade and 
drag the canoe up-stream. 

With eyes blazing, he commanded: 
“Take that pole !’’ When I still hesitated, 
he swung his own towards my head and 
roared: “ Pole! Confound you, pole! I'll 
teach you to pole, or I’ll go on alone!” 

Angry, yet afraid to enrage him further, 
I managed somehow to keep my balance and 
do as he ordered, and when the canoe slid 
into quieter waters, I turned to find Rowe 
smiling as if nothing had happened. 

On and on we went, for five more days, 
until at last Rowe nosed our craft into a 
eove beside a shelving bank, and, jumping 
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out, turned to me with outstretched hand 
“ Shake, Parker,” he said heartily. ‘“‘ We've 
made it! From now on it’s foot-work. 
Rough going you'll find it, but anyway, 
we're through with bad water for awhile.” 

Sitting by the camp-fire that night we 
celebrated our success with hot coffee and 
rum. Rowe, in high fettle, talked of the 
wealth that was soon to be ours. An hour, 
two hours slipped by, and as the flames of our 
fire died down and the red embers turned 
grey, Rowe's spirits drooped. Twice, after 
long silences, he seemed to be listening for 
something; twice he left me without a 
word, to disappear into the black pall of 
darkness that ringed our patch of firelight. 
Yet his final: “ Good-night, old chap; I'm 
going to turnin! You'd better do the same,” 
was spoken in the friendly tone of a real 
good comrade. 

Morning broke all tuo soon, but in com- 
pensation came the realization that no longer 
need we struggle up-stream against that 
never-ending river. Breakfast over, we 
hauled the canoe farther inland, cached most 
of our stores, and prepared for a long march, 
Two days at least, Rowe said, it would take 
to get to his “‘ find,’’ and what we needed we 
must carry on our backs—food mostly, and 
some tea and coffee. One blanket apiece 
and our rifles completed the outfit, and off 
we started. 

We camped that night on the mountain- 
side and slept under the stars. By daylight 
we were on our way again, and after a hard 
day’s clambering for endless miles over 
fallen timber, sometimes twenty feet deep, 
scrub, brush, and bare rock, we reached an 
almost flat tableland above the timber-line 
where, although the month was August, snow 
still lay in patches. 

From the other side of the flat the 
mountain went straight up—a sheer wall of 
rock three hundred feet high, the jagged 
edges of recent rock-slides glistening in the 
beams of the setting sun like giant jewels. 
Rose-quartz, Rowe said it was, and “in 
there ’’—pointing to a huge crevice where 
the mountain seemed to split in two—“‘ lies 
our journey’s end.” 

Eager to inspect the place, I started off, 
bur Rowe’s voice called me back. ‘‘ Don’t 
get excited!” he told me. ‘‘ There’s plenty 
of time. That mountain has been there a 
long while and isn’t likely to move—not all 
of it, anyway. Besides, someone up there 
might not like a tenderfoot to butt in, so you 
had better hold your horses.” 

Although I resented being dubbed a 
tenderfoot, excited curiosity was uppermost, 
and I turned on him with: ‘ What do you 
mean—‘ someone up there’ ?”’ 

“Oh,” he drawled, ‘“ you'll learn by 
and by. To-morrow will be time enough, 
There are some things tiat look better by 
daylight.” 


(To be concluded.) 


—TINCLAD*=— 


The Story of a Boat 


Illustrated by T. H. ROBINSON 


Built for a daring prison-escape with scraps of 

stolen material, Tinclad was a “home-made” 

craft indeed, but she had a very eventful 

career. “I have set down the facts exactly 

as they occurred,” writes Mr. McLaren. “The 

only alteration is in the name of the trader 
concerned.” 


Dutch New Guinea, a little way over the 

British border—that I Jearnt the story 

of the strange origin and first cruise of 
the craft which was afterwards known as the 
Tinclad. 

Bound northward from Thursday Island 
in a pearling lugger, I had put into Merauke 
for water; and at one of the stores I 
encountered an elderly Frenchman named 
Henri X- . who begged me to give him a 
passage to the Aru Islands. He explained 
that he was a shipwright, was stranded and 
penniless, but thought he might get employ- 
ment at the Arus, as the pearling fleets were 


T was at Merauke—a tiny settlement in 
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making their headquarters there for the 
season and there would be repairing and 
other work offering. 

Henri was extremely grateful when I 
gave him the passage and helped him to 
obtain work at the Arus; and later on he 
told me how he had come to be in these 
regions at all. As his knowledge of English 
was limited and his speech larded with French 
and Dutch phrases, I will put what he told 
me in my own words 


He was, he said, an escaped convict 


from New Caledonia, the French penal 
island in the South Pacific He was quite 
open about it, and not at all afraid that I, or 
anyone else, would betray him, because he 
had learnt that the prison authorities had 


crossed him off their lists as having died 
from illness on the island. Heari explained 
that they had done this in order to avoid a 
reprimand from France for allowing prisoners 
to escape 

Henri’s sentence was for fifteen years, 
and his crime the French equivalent of 
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manslaughter. It had happened at Mar- 
seilles, where Henri was born, and where he 
had spent the whole of his young manhood. 
He claimed to me very passionately that the 
conviction was unjust; he had killed the 
man in self-defence, he declared. However 
that may have been, he had not been very 
long in New Caledonia before he began to 
plan escape. 

The island was large and much of it 


desolate and uninhabited, and ‘ good- 
conduct” men were allowed considerable 
liberty. By strictly behaving himself, Henri 


got into the ‘‘ good-conduct ”’ class. Then 
he found two suitable companions for 
the venture—one an iron-worker, the other 
a sailor—told them of his plans, and 
together they began the building of a boat. 

The construction of that cr ft was avery 
considerable achievement, for it had to be 
done with the utmost secrecy and at odd 
hours, Planks, nails, canvas for a sail, and 
other materials all had to be stolen—and 
stolen in such a way that they would not be 
missed for a long time. 

The scene of the building was a little 
way up a mangrove creek in an isolated part 
of the island some distance from the main 
settlement. So that sounds of hammering 
should not betray them to possible hearers, 
they used padded hammers. Each time 
they left the job, they hid the unfinished 
craft under a screen of boughs so arranged as 
to appear a merely accidental heap; and 
each time they returned to it, it was in fear 
and trembling that it had been discovered. 

Sometimes for weeks on end no 
opportunity came of getting on with the 
work at all. More than once warders 
showed signs of becoming suspicious; and 
only by the exercise of great cunning and 
diplomacy were they put off the scent. 
The building of the boat took two years and 
seven weeks. 

At length it was completed, launched 
into the creek, and concealed. At sundown 
two days later, with a quantity of canned 
meat and hard biscuits they had saved bit 
by bit, day by day, from their scanty prison 
fare, the three men took their craft down the 
creek to the sea, and with the coming of 
dark set sail. he wind was off the land, 
and soon New Caledonia was left astern. 

They set a northward course, but to no 
particular place. They were trusting to 
luck. The main thing was to get as far away 
as possible fron the prison-island. 

Their home-made boat was a most unsuit- 
able craft for a journcy of indefinite length 
over the wastes of the Pacific, being 
only sixteen feet long, roughly built and 
leaky, and its one mast so short and gener- 
ally inadequate that the craft could not 
beat up against the wind, but only run 
before it. But the three fugitives were under 
no illusions. They expected a rough time. 

And they got it! First, heavy winds 
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beset them, compelling them to bale con- 
tinually. Time and time again the sail was 
ripped from top to bottom, and repairs had 
to be carried out while the boat tossed 
and flung dangerously in the troughs of the 
seas. Once the sailor-member of the party 
was washed overside and rescued only by a 
miracle, 

Then came kinder winds, and for 
several days the boat ran on its more-or-less 
northward course, the sailor making out 
the direction by the stars and the sun, for 
they had no compass. Now and then they 
sighted islands, t .ice going so close that 
they could make out the figures of natives on 
the beach. 

But they did not stop; they were not 
yet far enough from New Caledonia to feel 
safe from pursuit. Fear of pursuit was 
with them always. While one man steered, 
the other two kept watch for sight astern of 
a gun-boat’s smoke. So great was their 
dread that sometimes they saw threads of 
smoke when none was there at all. 

Then came a happening which over- 
shadowed even their fear of pursuit. One 
day, soon after dining from a newly-opened 
can of meat, the sailor member of the party 
became violently ill, and, after an hour’s 
dreadful agony, died. The others, who had 
not touched the meat, were all right, and they 
realized it was a case of ptomaine poisoning. 
Shaken at the narrowness of their own 
escape, they put the sailor’s body over the 
side, and considered what was best to do. 

Was the remainder of the canned meat 
also tainted ? they asked one another. 
They took out the cans and examined them 
one by one. ‘They could see nothing 
wrong with them, but that was not much 
satisfaction. 

Often a can of meat could be tainted 
and yet show no signs whatever. These 
cans were old—they had been many months 
saving them up, back there in New Caledonia 
—and were therefore all the more dangerous. 
The safest thing would be to throw them all 
over the side. But that would leave them 
only the hard biscuits, of which now only a 
pitiful few remained, 

It was surely the acutest predicament 
in which men could find themselves. There 
in the middle of the South Pacific, with no 
land in sight, or prospect of any for days, in 
a boat that would run only whichever way 
the wind chose to take it, they had to 
decide between risk of poisoning and risk of 
starvation ! 

“If we ate, we died. If we not eat, we 
died, all the same,’”’ was how Henri put it to 
me there in the Aru Islands. 

They decided, finally, to leave the meat 
alone, and consume the biscuits as sparingly 
as possible. 

After that came a succession of variable 
winds, in which they lost all sense of position 
and mostly of direction, the while they were 


reduced to one biscuit between them a day, 
and the certain prospect that even this poor 
allowance could not last much _ longer. 
Then one day, they saw land afar off, high 
land ; and all through the day they steered 
for it. The next dawn found them close 
in-shore, with canoes filled with savage- 
looking men, all with mops of teas d-out 
hair, coming out to meet them, and yelling 
as they came. 

There followed another tragedy. Henri 
did not care to dwell upon it ; the memory 
of it lived too vividly within him. The 
shore to which they had come was North- 
eastern New Guinea, the home of some of 
the worst savages in the whole of the island. 

There was a fight—a pitifully one-sided 
fight, for the two whites, besides being 
emaciated from hunger and general privation, 
had only their bare hands with which to 
oppose the many clubs and spears; and 
Henri had the dreadful experience of sccing 
his companion clubbed to death and_ his 
body dragged a Himself severely 
wounded, Henri w taken prisoner; and 
for three weeks the savages kept him in a 
tiny thatched hut, intending, Henri sup- 
posed, to kill him at their leisure. 

The coming of a gun-boat saved him. 
The ship was cruising along the coast and 
called in at the village merely for a casual 
inspection, but the natives feared that the 
Government had heard of their killing of 
the other white man and sent the gun-boat 
to punish them 

Therefore, ‘at sight of its smoke, they 
allowed Henri to escape. He made his 
way across the border into what was then 
German New Guinea, was succoured by a 
trader, and, after various adventures in 
some of the small settlements, finally 
made his way into the Dutch portion of 
the island and so to Merauke, where I 
found him. 

Thus ended the first cruise of th’s 
remarkable craft. 1 learned later that the 
gun-boat people took the boat to Port 
Moresby, the capital of British New Guinea, 
and there sold it by auction, It was bought 
by one Roberts, a trader in a fair way of 
business in the Gulf of Papua. As it was 
in no way protected from the cobra insect-— 


that devourer of wooden craft in tropic 
seas—Roberts sheathed it. 
Copper was the usual material; but 


being short of copper and having plenty of 
flat galvanized iron, Roberts used that 
instead, and the odd little craft became 
known as the Tinclad. 

Her second cruise was one with which 


T had a personal association. 
Some years after my meeting with 
Henri, I contracted to take a cargo of 


rations and trading stores from Port Moresby 
to the station of Roberts, the trader who 
had bought the Tinclad. YT had been there 
before and was quite familiar with the place 
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and its appearance from the sea. Anchor- 
ages are extremely scarce in the Gulf of 
Papua, and Roberts had been compelled 
to build his station in a rather extraordinary 
spot—on a sandbank less than a hundred 
yards across and nowhere more than a 
foot above high-tide mark. As it so lay 
across a river-mouth as to break the force 
of the seas and form a kind of lagoon or 
its inner side, however, it suited Roberts 
well enough. His house stood in the centra 
of the sandbank, with a native village and 
some coconut-palms close by. The region 
being mostly swamp-land and mangroves, 
the buildings and the palms made a plain 
and convenient landmark, It was a 
valuable property, the trader having spent 
a deal of time and money on it. Roberts 
himself was a little, elderly man, who had 
lived so long among natives as to have 
absorbed many of their superstitions and 
beliefs. He had two native wives, and 
seemed always happy and content. 

As I drew near on this occasion, the 
place seemed different. Of house, village, 
and palms there was no sign—only the 
long curving sweep of the mangrove-lined 
shore. I thought I had miscalculated my 
distance in some way, and that I had not 
come far enough; my native crew-boys 
thought the same. 

As we swung, to head further along 
the coast, however, there came a shout 
from the mangroves, and a canoe put off. 
Thove-to, and the canoe came alongside. 

In it were a dozen natives, all voluble 
and excited. Had we seen Koberts, their 
master ? they inquired. He had left for 
Port Moresby nearly a week ago in the 
Tinclad, he and his two wives. It was a 


headwind to Moresby, and the Tinclad 
was not good on a headwind, They were 
anxious about him. Very anxious. He was 


their good master. Their very good master. 
They had not wanted him to go to sea in 
a bad craft like the Tinclad. Enough bad 
things had happened already. 

They explained that a week ago there 
had come a mighty tide, a king-tide, such 
as came in those regions but once in seven 
years, and sometimes not even then. It 
came slowly, very slowly, and at first was 
like any other tide. But, unlike any other 
tide, it did not begin to go down at the 
end of the usual six hours ; instead it kept 
on rising, melting the sand like sugar. 

The thatched huts of the native village 
were the first to go, then the coconut-palms. 
Roberts’s house held out well, but finally 
it staggered and then collapsed altogether. 
By the end of the day there was nothing 
to show that dry land had once been there. 
The sandbank and its buildings and trees 
were gone as completely as though they 
had never > ‘ 

The terrified villagers took to their 
canoes and the shelter of the river-mouth, 
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Roberts owned a fine sea-going ketch, but 
it was far away along the coast, collecting 
copra, and the only craft at the station was 
the Tinclad. With his two wives he boarded 
it, intending to make it his home until such 
time as a vessel of some kind called. 

On the second day, however, the worry 
and anxiety through which he had passed 
brought on a violent attack of malarial fever 
utterly prostrating him. 
His wives became alarmed. 
They had no quinine or 
other medicines whatever ; 
the completeness of the 
disaster had left them only 


to try and make tor Moresby, or one ot 
the trading stations on the way there, and, 
with a male native to assist, set sail. 

Just as on board the same boat Henri 


“Canoes filled with savage-looking men coming out to meet them, yelling as they came.” 


this boat and some rations they had been 
able to save. 

Roberts grew worse, and the women 
feared he would die unless he had treatment 
and attention. Accordingly they decided 


and his companion were forced to choose 
between two dreadful alternatives, so were 
these women forced to choose between 
secing their husband die and taking to sea 
ina wholly inadequate craft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Tt was fine weather when they left, 
but since then the winds have grown,” the 
villagers told me in their own tongue, ‘‘and we 
are afraid. Afraid,’’ they repeated, dolefully. 

I gave them some rations, for they had 


been living on the merest scraps of food, 
and set off on a search for the Tinclad. As 
I had come from Moresby and had seen 
nothing of her, it was quite obvious that she 
had been driven to leeward, so to leeward I 
went. At first I kept close in-shore, calling at 
each village as I came to it, but no one had 
seen anything of the missing craft. 

At all these places I received further 
proof as to the esteem in which Roberts was 
held by the natives, for at the news that he 
was missing there arose great outcries of 
consternation and wailing. Any number of 
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the » people offered to come with me and help 
in search ; but as I had sufficient crew 
and more hands would only have been in 
the way, I had to decline, much to their 
disappointment. 


At one place an elderly chief gravely in- 
formed me that both the sweeping-away of 
the sandbank and the illness of Roberts were 
undoubtedly due to the machinations of some 
sorcerer or other, and that if only he could 
discover who the villain was he would have 
great pleasure in killing him, 

The position was growing more serious 
with every hour. It was gradually borne 
in upon me that the little Tinclad must have 
been caught in one of the out-currents which 
from time to time sweep the Gulf and been 
driven seaward. Accordingly I abandoned 
hugging the shore, headed out to sea, and 
began sailing about zig-zag, making a general 
leeward course the while 

But I felt rather hopeless about it—the 
sea was so wide, and the boat I sought so 
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small. It was like looking for an ant on a 
mountain, There was the risk, too, that I 


might miss the Tinclad in the night. To 
obviate this, I resailed next day the ground 
I had covered in the darkness. I kept a 
keen-visioned native aloft all the time, and 
the binoculars hardly ever left my eyes. 
There was a little hope and satisfaction in 
the fact that the weather kept fairly fine. 

And then, on the evening of the third 
day after leaving the coast, we found her 
—a tiny speck against the setting sun! 
Very soon she was lying alongside, and I had 
Roberts—unconscious and nearly done—in 
the cabin bunk; and the women and the 
male native were telling me in detail of their 
long drift, their brave struggle against the 
current and the headwind, and of the hopeless 
fears that beset them. The thing that 
struck me most forcibly, however, was the 
fact that Roberts bad mercitully been more 
or less unconscious all the time. 

Isuccoured the old trader as best I could, 
and, with the 7inclad in tow, went back to 
Moresby, where Roberts was taken to 
hospital. In due course he recovered, and 
some time later built another trading 
station, further along the Gulf coast, and set 
out to redeem the loss caused by the 
sweeping away of the sandbank. The 
Tinclad he kept, using her as a kind of 
tow-barge for the collecting of copra along 
the coast. 

The third and last cruise of the Tinclad 
was an occasion of sadness and strange 
beauty. 

One day at Thursday Island, some four 
years after Roberts established his new 
station, I was hailed by a woolly-headed 
Papuan crew-boy of one of the pearling- 
luggers. I recognized him as a man who 
had been in Roberts’s employment, and my 
first question was as to how the trader was 
-faring. The native shook his head sadly. 

“ You have heard that he disappeared ?” 
he inquired. 

1 told him that I had not, as I had been 
away from New Guinea for a year or more, 
and was out of touch with events there. 
Thereupon he gave me, in his own tongue, 
an account of it all. I transcribe the 
essential details as exactly as I can remember 
them, 

“ Tf you ask of white men they will tell 
you that no man knows what became of 
him,” he said. “‘ But we natives know. I 
tell you about it because you were his 
friend and saved him from the sea when he 
was sick. 

“He whom white men called Roberts, 
and whom we natives called by a name 


which means ‘Good Friend,’ is dead. 
Dead. It makes my heart sore to think 
about it. I was there when he died. It 


was on his ketch, and I was one of the crew. 
We had been to the Fly River to buy 
copra, and were returning. 
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“We had the small boat Tinclad in 
tow, as we nearly always had, and we were 
making a straight line across the Gulf, and 
were therefore well out to sea. And we were 
all happy, for there in the Fly we had 
bought much copra, and the ketch was loaded 


deep with it, and ‘Good Friend’ had 
promised us presents. 
“ Half-way across the Gulf ‘Good 


Friend’ took sick. Very sick. The fever, 
you know. And on the second day of the 
sickness he dicd. There in the cabin. 
And all through the day we wailed for him 
and beat our hands on our breasts and cut 
our foreheads with shells; and we could 
neither eat nor rest for the sorrow that 
was in our hearts. 

“And with the coming of night a thought 
came to us. ‘Good Friend’ was like no 
other white man. He was more like a 
native than a white man. He believed in 
the things that we believed in, loved the 
things that we loved. And he was brave of 


heart. If he had been a native by blood, 
he would have been a chief. A great 
chief. 


“And while we thought like this, we 
remembered a custom our fathers had told 
us about, a custom no longer in use. When 
a great loved chief diced, they had told us, it 
was the fashion to put his body in a canoe, 
take it far to sea, and cast it adrift. The 
people of the coast were people of the sea ; 
they came from the sea, and when a leader 
of them died, it was but right that he went 
back to the sea. 

““* Good Friend’ was a chief, a loved 
chief. Why should we not do the same 
with him ? we asked one another. We had 
no canoe; but there was the small boat we 
were towing, the boat called the Tinclad. 
For long we talked about it. If white men 
asked afterwards where ‘ Good Friend ’ had 
gone, we would shake our heads and say we 
did not know. Which would be true, in a 
way ; for who could tell where a boat might 
drift ? 

“And so, Master, a little before the dawn 
we took the body of ‘Good Friend’ and 
washed it and rubbed oil upon it, and 
wrapped it in his sleeping-mats. Then we 
made a wailing, and be t our breasts once 
more; and with the coming of the dawn we 
brought the Tinclad alongside and put the 
body of ‘Good Friend’ in it, sitting him 
upright, with his face towards the bow, so 
that jhe could see which way he went. 
Then we cast the boat off. 

“And as the current took it and it 
drifted away, we stood there on the deck 
and watched it, and sang the death-song 
that we sing for chiefs. Sang till we could 
sing no longer because of the crying in our 
throats, watched till we could watch no 
longer because of the wetness in our eyes. 
And that, Master, is where ‘ Good Friend’ 
has gone.” 
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Our recent series of articles, “A ‘New Chum’ in New Zealand,” aroused so each interest 
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writes Mr. Musson, “but I have disguised the names of people con- 
This instalment describes the Author’s journey, what he saw on his way 


is true to facts,” 
cerned.” 


“The narrative 


across Canada, and the securing of his first job. 


HAT first aed me to go to 

Soa ? Well, that’s hard to 

It may have been the 

wanderlust implanted in my 

boyish breast by juvenile fiction, or perhaps 

it was the attractive display in the windows 
of the C.P.R. offices near Charing Cross. 

Canadian Pacific! There is magic in 
the very words! They fire the imagination. 
They voice the call of the great open spaces, 
beckoning one away from the crowded cities, 
bidding one follow the gleaming lines of steel 
into those vast undeveloped territories 
where wealth awaits the man who is willing 
to work for it. 

Land! Free land! That, I believe, was 
the principal lure. Think of it, you 
Londoners, herded in amid your brick walls 
and smoky chimney-pots! Millions of 
acres to be had for the taking—virgin soil, 
rich and fertile, bathed in golden sunlight, 
washed by the summer rains, wholesome with 
the fresh, cool breezes from the Northland. 

No wonder that my young heart 
burned within me at the very mention of 
Canada, and finally the attraction proved 
too strong. I determined to try my luck in 
this wonderful young country, resigned my 
junior clerkship, scraped up the necessary 
fare, and booked my y passes ge. 

It was with a stiff upper lip that I stood 
on the platform of our little suburban station 
and said good-bye to my family and friends. 
I did not experience much sorrow at the 
parting, for I felt that I was on the threshold 
of a great adventure, and, boy-like, all my 
thoughts were directed toward the future. 

On the train 1 experienced for the first 
time the unpleasantness of sleeping in my 
clothes, awakening as we neared our destina- 
tion cramped, chilled, and miserable. In the 
cold grey of the morning we left the train and 


made our way down to the docks, and I can 
Vor. wvin.—15. 


still remember the astonishment with which 
I gazed at the huge bulk of the Mauretania 
berthed on the opposite side of the Mersey. 
Our little boat—a mere ten-thousand- 
tonner—looked quite diminutive beside 
her, though when we got on board I found 
that even here there was ample space to 
move around. 

My rather ostentatious inquiry as to 
the location of my “ cabin ” brought a grim 
smile from the officer in charge of the steerage 
deck. He proceeded to enlighten me as to 
the meaning of the mysterious letters 
“OB” which appeared on my steamer 
ticket. It seems that there was a “rate 
war ”’ on at the time, the fares being reduced 
to an absurdly low level, and the company, 
in order to carry us so cheaply, had to make 
special arrangements for our accommodation. 


THE “OPEN BERTH.” 


Down in the hold they had erected an 
iron framework which supported rows of 
narrow little cots—six in a row and three 
tiers of them from the ground up. These 
were arranged at each side of the ship; 
in the centre space were long tables flanked 
by solid benches, which did service for meals, 
and could be used between times for seating 
accommodation. This was known as the 
O B—“ Open Berth.”” I counted the cots, 
and found that there were one hundred and 
ninety-eight of them in our cabin. Their 
occupants consisted of all sorts and 
conditions of men, drawn chiefly from the 
lower walks of life. 

Herded within this narrow space, 
forced to associate with people of an uncon- 
genial nature, I began my first hard lesson 
in the school of Experience. My fellow- 
passengers weren't all bad fellows, however, 
and before the voyage was over I became 
quite fond of some of them. 

Ten days we were at sea, and on the 
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eleventh we landed at Quebec. We had no 
trouble at all with the Customs’ officers, a 
kindly bunch of men. My own homely 
little trunk came forlornly down the chute. 

“Have you ever been to Canada 
before ?.”) demanded the official sternly. 
“No, sir,” I replied promptly. 

He laughed and passed me along with 
a pleasant smile, not even glancing at my 
baggage. I’m afraid he wouldn’t let me 
pass so easily to-day ! 

At Quebec I presented a letter of intro- 
duction to a distinguished resident of that 
city. He was a very busy man, but he 
received me most courteously, inviting me 
home to luncheon with his family. After- 
wards we retired to his study for a chat. 

“Have you got any money?” he 
inquired, after offering me a cigar. 

l replied, meekly, that I had not. 

“Good |’ exclaimed my host, ‘“ then 
you've nothing to lose. All you've got to 
dois to make good at the first job you strike.” 

I have very pleasant recollections of 
this kindly gentleman; he gave me much 
useful advice and was the incarnation of 
that spirit of friendliness which is mani- 
fested by all true Canadians toward the 
newcomer. Finally he took me down to 
tle train and saw me off just as if he had 
been my own dear old Dad. 

This train landed us at Montreal, where 
we had to wait four days for the '‘ Harvest 
Excursion,” which was to take us to the West. 

The chief thing I noticed about Montreal 
was the poles. It is a magnificent city, with 
wide streets and beautiful buildings, but all 
the electric wiring is carried along the 
principal streets on poles—not straight 
poles either, but crooked, twisted  tree- 
trunks, rough and unpainted, standing 
there in all their hideous nakedness. Of 
course, they may have taken them down since 
1 was there—I sincerely hope they have. 

During my stay in Montreal I went out 
looking for slums ; I had seen quite a lot of 
slums in London. Strangely enough, I 
didn't find any, and I don’t betieve there 
are any in Cana It is true that there are 
plenty of poor people, especially among the 
foreign population, but the abicct, squalid 
poverty one sees in the East-cnd of London 
is absolutely unknown. Even the poorest 
families have a small house to themselves, 
and each house its well-kept little garden. 
The children are well fed and tidily dressed ; 
all of them look as though somebody loved 
them. 

The four days of waiting soon passed, 
and when the ‘ Harvest Excursion ” pulled 
into the station 1 was on the platform, in 
the company of as strange a crowd of men 
as it is possible to imagine. Harvest help ! 
Unskilled labour! There were representa- 
tives of all the nations and tongues on earth, 

T noticed among them a few of my old 
comrades from the boat. It was quite a 
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treat to see their familiar faces, for one’s 
ears were deafened by a Babel of voices 
gruff and shrill, jabbering unintelligibly in 
all the languages of Europe. Outstanding 
among the crowd were the French-Canadians 
—brow: ed, thick-shouldered men from 
the rivers and forests of Quebec, laughing 
and joking with one another in their strange 
patois. ; 

Last, but not least, were the Americans, 
great tall, sophisticated fellows in well-cut, 
serviceable-looking clothes. They seemed to 
be afraid of nothing, these Western Yankees. 
Hard drinkers, hard swearers, hard livers— 
if all one heard of them was true. Yet they 
were senecrous! Any one of them would 
give you the shirt off his back if you needed 
it worse than he did, even though he might 
have sat up all night and cleaned you out 
of your last nickel at poker. 

All this mass of mixed humanity and 
its belongings piled into the train and 
proceeded to make itself comfortable. I 
secured a place with two French-Canadians 
and an American. The latter's lurid 
language frightened me a little at first, 
but I soo1 discovered he used profanity 
in the same way as his friends used French; 
it was his native tongue! Apart from this 
drawback I found him a delightful com- 
panion, good-tempered, witty, and talkative. 
The Frenchmen, too, proved friendly and 
agreeable, laughing uproariously at my 
attempt to converse with them in schoolboy 
French. 

FREE-AND-EASY RAILWAYS. 


Canadian railwa s I soon discovered, 
are different from the English lines. In the 
Old Country the people regard the railways 
with a certain amount of awe, and nobody 
dreams of taking liberties with them. To 
step on the permanent way is a criminal 
act, to board a train without a ticket is a 
penal offence punishable by law. As to 
stopping a train for the purpose of getting 
on to it—the crime is so unthinkable that 
no penalty has yet been devised for it ! 

The Canadian railways, however, have 
few rules and fewer regulations, and those 
they have are not taken seriously. The 
public is—erroncously, perhaps—assumed to 
be a collection of sensible people, able to 
take care of themsclves. 

If you wish to take a stroll along the 
railroad track, no one will prevent you from 
doing so. If a train comes along and you 
wish to ride on it, all you have to do is to 
wave your hat in front of it. If it stops, 
you are welcomed by the conductor, who 
gladly tak your money. If it doesn’t 
stop, You are supposed to get out of the way. 
Should you neglect this precaution, the 
funeral expenses are charged up to your 
estate. There a glorious freedom about 
all this which is denied to the British. 

Of course, an appalling number of 
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ple are killed on the railways every year, 

ut the champions of the free-and-easy 

system will tell you they are mostly fools 
who can easily be spared. 

I was surprised to notice that immedi- 
ately our train stopped—as it did quite 
frequently, for no apparent reason—every- 
body swarmed out on to the track. Some 
collected firewood for the little cooking 
range, some went into the woods in search 
of berries, while others hunted rabbits in the 


fl 
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“The last glimpse 
we got of him 
showed him still 
chasing after us.” 


underbrush, shooting at them with their 
revolvers. 

Suddenly the conductor would cry: 
“" All abo-o-oard !’ causing a general rush 
for the train, which would start off regard- 
less of whether the passengers had returned 


or not. That was their look-out! One poor 
wretch, who happened to stray too far 
into the woods, got left behind. “He didn’t 


ane haa 


hear the signal, but came out from among the 
trees just as the train was getting up a nice 
speed, His face was a study as we watched 
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him from the rear platform, and the last 
glimpse we got of him showed him still 
chasing after us. 

We bought food at the wayside villages, 
and brewed our tea on the little cook-stoves 
with which the cars were provided. At 
night we slept on the wooden seats, which 
can be folded flat when desired and make 
very hard and uncomfortable beds. We 
spent three nights in the train and became 
thoroughly tired of it. Eventually we 
arrived at Winnipeg, a splendid modern 
city of which the West is justly proud. 
Everything is up-to-date and progressive ; 
there are no poles in evidence there! At 
Winnipeg the Immigration Agent gave us 
all ‘destination cards,’’ telling us where 
togo. I was given aticket to Dubuc, Saskat- 
chewan, and left Winnipeg the same day. 


_ CROSSING THE PRAIRIES. 


It was now that I began to get my 
first glimpse of the real West as the train 
sped along over the vast plains of Manitoba. 
The land was extensively cultivated on both 
sides of the track; as far as the eye could 
see stretched waving fields of golden grain, 
with here and there a huge expanse of 
summer-fallow. Jove! but the soil did 
look rich and fertile! How my mother 
would have loved a wagon-load of it in 
her London back-garden ! 

Every ten miles or so we would pass a 
little town—just a collection of wooden 
houses, with three or four great elevators 
dominating the whole place. So grim and 
lifelike do these buildings appear, with their 
massive heads sunk between their sloping 
shoulders, that they called to mind the 
monstrous idols which the ancients used to 
worship. Theresemblance is so striking that 
a clerical friend, pointing it out to me one 
day, exclaimed with considerable truth: 
“ Behold your gods, O Israel!” 

Wheat is indee'l king here! The wealth 
of the people, the prosperity of the country, 
the luxury of the cities, all depend upon the 
ability of the farmers to raise wheat. The 
measure of success on the prairie is: ‘‘ How 
many bushels to the acre ?”’ Many a life 
has been sacrificed to this Western Moloch : 
many a heart has broken beneath the weight 
of his yoke: many a bonny young English 
bride has cast her youth and beauty into 
his hungry maw. 

All unaware of what kind of a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground I had strayed into, I 
stepped off the train at Dubuc and looked 
around to sce what the place was like. It 

« Was just the same as all the other towns— 
little wooden houses, huge elevators and all— 
but there seemed to be hardly anyone about. 

“Looking for work?” said a tired 
individual to whom I addressed an inquiry. 
“Oh, just walk round the town until someone 
comes along and hires you. I don’t suppose 
there'll be any farmers in until night.’ 
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This gentleman turned out to be the 
station-agent, a person of some importance 
in the community, and his surmise proved 
correct. The town appeared absolutely dead. 
There was nobody in the streets, and in the 
stores the few clerks in evidence were half 
asleep. Every able-bodied person, I learnt, 
was out in the wheat-fields, making big 
wages in the harvest rush. 

This state of affairs lasted until nightfall. 
Then came the rattle of buggies and wagons 
(it was before the era of motor-cars) as the 
farmers drove in to transact such urgent 
business as had brought them away from 
their work. One by one the stores came to 
life, bright lights appeared in their windows, 
and the clerks began to bustle round at 
the prospect of a rush of customers. 

I was walking along the sidewalks, 
gazing at the scene with interest, when 1 
was accosted by a fair-haired, thick-set 
man in overalls, whose shrewd blue eves 
seemed to size me up at a glance. 

“T suppose you don’t want a job 
stooking ? "he inquired, putting the question 
in that curious negative form so commonly 
used among these cautious folk. 

I replied that, on the contrary, a job 
was the very thing I was looking for. 

“Well, I hadn't figured on hiring a 
‘green’ man,” said the farmer, “ but help 
is awful hard to get. I don’t mind taking 
you out and giving you a trial. What wages 
do you want ?” 

I could not help wondering how he knew 
that I was “ green,” but I told him that I 
was expecting four dollars a day and board. 

“Why, that’s man’s wages!’ he cried, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Do you think you can 
earn it?” 

MY FIRST EMPLOYER. 


T said that I would leave him to be the 
judge of that, and this reply seemed to please 
him, for he told me to get into the buggy 
with him. Placing my valise in the back of 
the vehicle, I climbed in beside my new 
employer and we clattered off down the 
village street and out on to the prairie in 
the falling dusk. 

The night was calm and beautiful, the 
western sky a glowing mass of colour, but 
my companion seemed to be oblivious to 
his surroundings. I was soon to learn that 
he possessed the utilitarian mind so common 
in the newer countrics. People who spend 
their lives struggling with Nature in the raw 
scldom appreciate her softer aspects. 

“What a beautiful meadow!” I 
exclaimed, as we passed a green expanse of 
Waving grasses. 

“Yep; Kenny Johnson’s hay-slough. 
It should go four ton to the ac 

Presently we clattered by a_ little 
clump of slender trees, the night wind 
sighing softly through their rustling leaves. 
“ What kind of trees are those ? ”’ Linquired. 


SS 
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“Poplar poles,” returned my companion, 
shortly. “I’m figuring on making me a 
Pig-pen out of ‘em.” 

I perceived that socially at least I was 
going to have little in common with my 
employer, and in my inexperience I began 
to despise a man whose interest seemed so 
centred upon material things, Conversation 
languished after that, and presently the 
mare turned off the road, and, speeding 
along a narrow drive-way, pulled up in 
front of a neat white house, with warm 
yellow light streaming out through the 
kitchen window. 


“The gentleman nodded in recognition of 
the introduction.” 


A tall, neatly-dressed woman came out 
of the back door, carrying a lighted lantern, 
which she handed to my companion, who 
was evidently her husband. 

“So you got a stooker in town, George?” 


NAc rans, 


she said, giving me a pleasant smile. ‘* What 
is his name ?” 
_ George replied that he didn’t know, and 
from the tone of his voice I inferred that he 
didn’t care 

Now [ am the unhappy possessor of 
one of those unfortunate English names 
which are not pronounced the way they are 
spelt. I was beginning to explain this to the 
lady, when she cut in with— 
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“Oh! It’s your first name I mean; 
that’s all we need to know.” 

Blushingly, I admitted that it was 
“ Percy.” 

“Well, well, you can’t help that,” said 
the lady kindly. ‘‘ Come on into the house 
and make yourself comfortable while George 
puts the horse into the barn.” 

I reflected that this was singular con- 
duct on the part of my employer, for I had 
expected that that task would have been 
assigned to me—though goodness knows 
how I should have performed it. I was to 
learn, however, that no Canadian expects 
his hired man to act as a body-servant, but 
that each man, no matter how much money 
he may have, is satisfied to wait upon himself. 

In the house I was introduced to an 
extraordinary individual, whom I at first took 
to be a tramp. He was an oldish man, dirty, 
unshaven, and disreputable-looking. He had 
a disgusting habit of chewing tobacco. 

“This is Mr. X ,” announced the 
lady, “ and this is Percy.” The gentleman 
nodded in recognition of the introduction, a 
gleam of merriment lurking in his eye. 

“Mr. X is helping us with the 
stooking, and he’ll show you how to do 
things,” continued the farmer’s wife. ‘‘ You 
will have to be good friends.” 

I said I hoped we should, though in my 
heart I entertained serious misgivings. 

My employer—whose surname, I dis- 
covered, was Jennings—now came in, and 
after a little desultory conversation his wife 
withdrew, bidding us a cheerful “ Good- 
night.” 

The men prepared to follow her example, 
taking off their shoes and socks before 
ascending the stairs, in accordance with the 
curious custom which prevails on the prairie. 

“Well, good-night,” said the boss. “I 
guess you two fellows can sleep together 
all right. Show him the room, Tom.” 

I was horrified. During all the incon- 
veniences of my novel surroundings on board 
boat and train I had always been able to 
maintain a certain aloofness from the vulgar. 
Now, however, there seemed to be no way 
of escape. I was expected to get into the 
same bed as this horrible old man! The 
prospect was revolting, yet I had not the 
courage to rebel. 

1 followed him up the narrow staircase, 
watching his stubby toes ascending at a level 
with my eyes. The room was surprisingly 
clean and tidy. Fascinated, I watched X- 
remove his tatte garments. To my sur- 
prise his shirt was clean and his underwear 
nearly new. 

“Come on, Percy,” he grunted, snug- 
gling down between the soft blankets. ‘‘ Four 
o'clock comes pretty early in the morning.” 

With a mighty effort I mastered my 
repugnance. Hastily taking off my clothes 
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and putting on my little English “ nightie,’ 
I crept into the bed, keeping well away from 
my companion. For a long time I lay awake 
listening to the shrill concert which the 
frogs were holding in a pond outside, and 
wondering if the money in my trousers’ 

cket would be there in the morning. At 
ast, however, the strong upland air over- 
came the strangeness of my surroundings, 
and I fell into a dreamless sleep. 

It seemed that I had hardly closed my 
eyes when I was aroused by X- , who was 
already struggling into his greasy rags. 
The stars were shining palely through the 
screened window, the gloom being partially 
dispelled by a reeking, smoky, stable lantern. 

When I came downstairs I found that 
my companion had already lighted the 
kitchen stove and put the kettle on, for 
the men, though rough and uncouth in 
many ways, are glad to render their women- 
folk these little services. Together we 
repaired to the barn. 

Although its owners persisted in 
referring to it as such, I thought that they 
were paying it a compliment, so little did 
t resemble the structures that go by that 
name in England. It wasa primitive shelter, 
partly dug into the side of the hill, the walls 
built up with sods, and the roof buried 
under a heap of dirty straw. Inside, however, 
all was warm and tidy, the animals being 


comfortably stalled and feeding out of 
substantial mangers. 
Under X ‘s orders I assisted in the 


feeding of the stock, and we had cleaned out 
the stalls before Mr. Jennings arrived upon 
the scene. He proceeded to harness the 
horses while X- went off to attend to 
the oxen, which could be heard bellowing 
somewhere not far away, their forms hidden 
by the mornirg mist. 

“Well, Percy,” said my employer 
cheerfully, ‘‘ do you feel like stooking this 
morning ? We're going to work after break- 
fast—over on X. ’s place.” 

“xX ’s place!” 1 echoed. 
he own a farm?” 

“Of course he does!” replied Mr. 
Jennings, smiling at my evident astonish- 
ment. “ That half-section across the road. 
I rent it from him—he’s my _ landlord. 
He’s just helping me take the crop off. 
Ordinarily he lives in Brandon. He's re- 
tired.” 

“Why, I thought he was a tra: , 
I exclaimed, fortunately checking myself 
before I had finished the word. 

“Well, let’s goin and eat,” said the boss. 
“1 guess breakfast’s ready by this time.” 

Slowly and thoughtfully I followed him 
into the house. My English prejudices had 
suffered another severe jolt. I was beginning 
to learn that in Canada, as elsewhere, one 
cannot always rely on outward appearances, 


“ Does 


(To be continued.) 
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The Devil-Leopard’ 


“AT. OA. EE. TRIP re —salaing 


of Poosapally 


Mlustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


turned man-eater constitutes 


to a district. The “ Devil-! 


A vividly-written story that brings home to one very clearly the deadly menace a great caf 
Leopard” of 


super-beast, possessed of almost uncanny cunning. 


Poosapally was a 
He terrorized a wide area for nearly 


three years, and killed thirty people by actual record. To the last, however, no one was 
able to positively identify him, and it was only when the killings ceased that the terrified 


villagers came to the conclusion that he had been shot during the big j 
organized by the authorities. Mr. Tripp was in the district at the time, and ol 


le “beat” 
ined the 


particulars for his narrative at first hand. 


HOUGH entitled by his achieve- 
ments to rank high among the 
most notorious man-eaters_ on 
record, the “ Devil-Leopard”’ of 

Poosapally has not hitherto been heard of 
outside the obscure region that it once 
terrorized—a sub-district of Hyderabad 
State, not one hundred and fifty miles from 
the capital. 

Since the stories told of this beast are 
very extraordinary, the writer would explain 
that he happened to be in the vicinity of 
Poosapally soon after the ‘“ Devil’? had 
ceased to prey on man, and was in a position 
to obtain particulars of its career as authentic 
as reliable contemporary testimony could 
ensure. 

In order that readers of THE WIDE 
Wor pv MacazinE may properly appreciate 
the exceptional activities of the beast, it 
may be well to point out certain sharp con- 
trasts between the methods and habits of 
“ ordinary ’’ man-eaters and such a remark- 
able brute as the “ Devil-Leopard’’ of 
Poosapally. 

As a general rule, a forest communi 
receives timely warning that a great cat's 
taste is becoming perverted. The animal 
begins to frequent the outskirts of the village, 
for instance, and is encountered in cir- 
cumstances that are cumulatively suspicious, 
It thus draws to itself the attention of the 
inhabitants, who soon identify it by some 
peculiarity of form, gait, or expression. 

ey try to frighten the beast away, and, 
failing in this, endeavour to encompass its 
early destruction. 

Meantime, however, some defenceless 
shepherd-child, or lone woman gathering 
fallen wood for the hearth, falls a victim to 
the prowling brute—and so a man-eater 
develops from, usually, an aged or crippled 


animal, though many have been daring 
cattle-lifters previously. ‘‘ The Devil,” on 
the other hand, slew without any intimation 
of a changing taste, nor did he hesitate at 
the very onset to strike down grown men, 
able and willing to do battle for their lives. 
No one, except his victims, evcr positively 
identified him—and dead men tell no tales. 

By reason of the intense hostility the 
man-eater excites, it usually has but a short 
life, full of misadventures. Rareiy, in con- 
sequence, does the number of its victims 
reach double figures, whilst the reward 
invariably offered for its destruction is 
successfully claimed in not less—at a rough 
computation—than ninety-five per cent. of 
such cases. The ‘‘ Devil- Leopard,” how- 
ever, ravaged a countryside for nearly three 
years—and went unscathed all the time ! 

He destroyed no fewer than thirty 

sons in Poosapally and dependent ham- 
lets. Yet, when he ceased to murder— 
as suddenly as he had begun—no man could 
say defi itely that the ‘‘ Devil” was dead ; 
certainly the substantial reward for his 
destruction was never claimed. 

And now let me give you some glimpses 
of the great brute’s career of bloodshed. 
The first incident, of course, is more or less 
a reconstruction based upon the meagre 
evidence available, since no living person 
lmows exactly what happened. 


Wild cock, with those that roosted on 
the thatched roofs of the hamlet, had long 
since cried daybreak, but the sun still hung 
below the edge of the forest that ringed 
the village round. The chill in the air struck 
cold to Linga the charcoal-burner as he 
emerged from his stuffy cottage, and he 
drew his chudder more closcly about him as 
he proceeded to perform his ablutions, 
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He spent an enjoyable half-hour with 
his choolum (pipe); then he took down his 
axe and knives and whetted them, for 
to-day he proposed to fell trees, the store of 
wood for his kins being low. Preseutly, 
with two hobbled asses before him, carrying 
his tackle, the charcoal-burner passed out 
of the thorn-zareba that enclosed his home- 
stead and entered the nearby timber, his 
sharp «xe over his shoulder. 

Arriving at the place where he was 
felling, Linga tethered the asses to a sapling 
conveniently near to him as he worked. He 
thus ensured that they should not stray 
or be accidentally stampeded by some prowl- 
ing wild animal passing up-wind ; whilst his 
proximity should deter attack by any_ big 
cat bold enough to steal up close. News 
concerning the ‘‘ Devil-Leopard ” of Poosa- 
pally had already reached this little hamlet 
in Malyal, miles away, but the other forest- 
communities within the Preserve trusted to 
the habit of the ordinary man-eater of stay- 
ing in one district and preying upon one 
village as long as it lived or the inhabitants 
stayed there. 

Those whose work took them into the 
woods, moreover, reflected that very few 
leopards—even = man-caters—were daring 
enough to attack a man armed and alert, 
preferring to select their victims from among 
the unsuspicious and defenceless. 

Linga worked steadily on for three 
hours and more. He had thrown the tree 
he had mirked for charring and was engaged. 
in lopping it when sudden hasty move- 
ments of the asses and their snorts of fear 
attracted his attention. 

A pilly (big cat) in the vicinity involved 
his asses in danger and Linga himself in 
risk. So, snatching up the xe and_ his 
biggest knife, the charcoal-burner returned 
with cautious speed to his beasts. 

A glance at these told Linga that some 
wild animal was prowling close by down- 
wind, for the donkeys pivoted uwicertainly, 
continually sniffing the air and = snorting 
in terror. 

This way and that between the asses 
and their hidden enemy Linga stepped 
alertly. Letting his knife hang by its lanyard 
from his wrist, he picked up gravel, tussocks, 
and stones, and flung them into the under- 
growth, shouting meanwhile with the idea 
ring the skulking beast away. But the 
continued to shudder or plunge in 
attempts to stampede. Evidently 
the gr cat refused to be frightened off. 

“With so stubborn a pilly as this, 
methinks it were wise to summon help,” 
Linga muttered to himsclf. 

In the dustl air of the forest the 
human voice carries far on a practised note, 
whilst an answering hail will sometimes deter 
a beast that meditates attack upon a solitary 
individual, 

“ Or-yo-vof”” Linga howled, ‘Tome! 


unwis 
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While he waited for a reply the man 
maintained his own ettorts at intimidating 
the unseen enemy. But still the big cat 
lurked somewhere close by, as was shown by 
the uneasiness of the donkeys, despite 
Linga’s proximity and occasional encourag- 
ing remarks. The charcoal-burner began to 
be anxious for their safety. 

“ Oi-yo-yo !”’ he shouted more loudly 
and urgently. ‘‘ To me—at once!” 

This time there was a faint hail in 
response. A few seconds later it was re- 
peated more clearly, showing that someone 
was hurrying to assist, broadcasting Linga’s 
appeal for aid as he came. 

Linga now thought that it might be 
prudent, with aid approaching, to get a move 
on towards home. Preparation to depart 
would either precipitate an attack on his 
beasts, for which he was ready, or, with help 
coming, dishearten the foe. 

“] must not hurry, though,” said Linga 
aloud, addressing the nervous asses. ** Also, 
with hobbles lengthened, you will be free to 
defend yourselves.” 

While he altered the hobbles Linga 
increased his own vigilance. Nor did he lay 
down his , but worked with one hand, 
continually looking about him. And it was 
now that he first found reason to fear for 
himself, for he detected the shape of a great 
leopard crouched in a covert not fifteen feet 
away ! 

The animal might have been expected 
on the side nearer the asses. Why, then, had 
it deliberately stolen up close to him ? 
Linga asked himself the question—and 
thought of the “ Devil.” 

This idea, however, he refused to dwell 
on, lest he should be unnerved. Instead, 
as he straightened up from attending to the 
donke he picked up a handful of earth 
and flung it with a curse at the leopard. He 
even raised his axe threateningly and took 
a step forward. But the leopard neither 
cringed nor attacked; it just lay there 
motionless, watching. 

Linga next loosened the tethering-rope 
and tied its free end to his girdle, the asses 
jostling him in thcir eagerness to be gone. 
But the charcoal-burner paused to announce 
in another ringing shout that he was still 
safe, but that his brethren must make all 
haste to help him. 

Leading the asses, Linga strode bravely 
from the glide. He glanced behind him as 
he went and saw the big leopard standing 
openty at the far edge, still watching. 

Deeply concerned now for his own 
Linga began to hur y homeward. 
r owas partially protected by the 
‘sy Which would hamper an attack from 
this quarter ; it was the flanks, it seemed to 
him, that he had to guard, Yet Linga looked 
anxiously backward, as frequently as he did 
to right and Icft and ahead, as he pressed 
onwards, shouting at intervals. And then, 
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“The ‘Devil-Leopard’ alighted on his shoulders from a bough that shadowed the track.” 
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out of the blue, death came to him—from 
above. The “ Devil- Leopard” alighted 
surely on his shoulders from a bough that 
deeply shadowed the track ! 


WHILE SYANNA DREAMED. 


By no means could Syanna’s homestead 
at Mendapally be termed outlying, though 
there were small fields between it and other 
homesteads, as well as fields separating it 
from the heart of the hamlet. Farms of 
kinsmen formed, with Syanna’s, quite a 
block of dwellings, nor could his defences 
against wild beasts be described as inade- 
quate or neglected in view of the fact that a 
Preserve encircled the village. 

The mud wall around Syanna’s home- 
stead was the height of a tall man, and was 
banked with bramble within and without, 
while yet more bramble, on top, widened and 
deepened this first defence. The narrow 
entrance to the zareba was closed by a high, 
stout gate of teak, which had its lintel 
defended by a prickly creeper. 

The goats were safely housed at night 
in an outhouse that was strongly roofed ; the 
cattle moved loose ina shed cunningly barred 
so as to endanger any big cat that might try 
to climb over, under, or through the obstruc- 
tions while the half-wild beasts within used 
their horns against him. 

A few paces from the cottage was the 
open hearth, where, in fine weather, Nursoo, 
Syanna’s wife, did her cooking, and about 
which neighbours might squat of an evening 
and gossip in comparative comfort. 

One sultry night in late summer, Syanna 
set out their double charpoy (bed) between 
the cottage and the hearth. Sleep within 
a dwelling built for protection against cold 
and wet was impossible in such weather, 
husband and wife agreed, and it is necessary 
that those who work hard by day should 
sleep well at night. Also, though tidings of 
a Man-eating leopard, operating from 
Poosapally, had filtered through the forest, 
Mendapally was twelve coss distant from 
the danger-zone, the height and width of the 
zareba adequate, and the fire, which Syanna 
or Nursoo would tend during the night, no 
mean deterrent to flame-fearing beasts. 

On this particular night Nursoo retired 
to rest before Syanna, who was enjoying a 
final pipe. For greater security she occupied 
that half of the charpoy which was next to 
the hearth. 

When, perhaps an hour later, Syanna 
decided to retire, he first of all went round 
the zareba, torch in hand, to make sure that 
all was well with his animals, On his return 
he took down his scykle from the cottage- 
door where he had earlier hung it, and laid 
the big knife on the ground beside his half 
of the bed, so that it should be instantly 
handy. Then he built up the fire and 
stretched himself beside his sleeping wife. 
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Syanna’s last conscious thoughts were 
that the dogs of Mendapally were unusually 
quiet, and that his own cur must be far 
afield somewhere, since it had not responded 
to whistle or call. Then Syanna fell aleep— 
and dreamed. 

A strange dream was Syanna’s that 
night! He dreamed that he dreamed a 
dream, and hence, though he became terrified, 
he was not at heart really perturbed, knowing 
that he only dreamed. 

Synna’s dream was of a large, truculent 
leopard. He could see the beast approaching 
over the bare brown fields between his own 
and the nearest homestead. A fine leopard! 
Young, it was already larger grown than 
most, and it appeared in excellent condition. 

The leopard lurched onward. It came 
round the zaveba and arrived at the gate. 
How little the great brute made of this 
barrier! Swinging a pace or two away, 
it turned, and then sprang clean over the 
obstacle. 

Syanna was charmed with the beast’s 
litheness, for the thud of its pads on the 
hard earth within the zaveba was softly 
audible, which meant that its weight was 
heavy. And what a bold beast! he thought, 
having observed no hesitation before its 
entry into the deep, thorn-bound enclosure. 

Syanna chuckled, in expectation of the 
leopard’s disappointment when it encoun- 
tered the stout pens after passing round the 
hearth. The next instant, however, he was 
startled, for the intruder halted beside the 
charpoy { 

A very devil of a dream, this ! thought 
Syanna. But he thanked the gods, none 
the less, for the fact that he had instinc- 
tively grasped his scyk/le and crooked a 
protecting arm about his throat. They were 
cunning beasts, these great cats that fed 
on men; they seized their victims by the 
throat, thus stifling screams while they 
killed. 

But why, Syanna asked himself in his 
dream, was he imputing such unnatural evil 
to this fine-looking leopard standing beside 
his bed ? 

Pat came the answer: “ This is no 
ordinary beast; it is the ‘ Devil-Leopard 
of Poosapally ’!”’ 

“The gods be praised for the fact that 
I am only dreaming,” said Syanna to 
himself. 

“Just remove your arm from your 
throat—and you will see if you are 


dreaming !" the “ Devil” urged. 
“1 shall not—while you are by,” 
answered Syanna stubbornly. 


Fora while the two battied with opposite 
resolutions, ‘‘ You shall!’ against “‘ 1 shall 
not!” Then, in the odd fashion of dreams, 
the leopard passed out of Syanna’s sight, 
though he heard the beast drinking 
somewhere close by. 

Bright sunlight flooded the sky when 
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Syanna awoke. He lay on his back with 
his left arm crooked about his throat, the 
scyile gripped painfully in his right hand. 
Presently he struggled up into a sitting 
position, and was immediately tormented 
with cramp. When the pains had dimin- 
ished, Syanna remembered his strange dream 
and called excitedly to his wife. 

“O Nursoo!” he cried. ‘“ Such a 
dream! Come quickly, woman, and hear 
me. Never. 

Then Syanna noticed that the pillow 
was blood-soaked ; he noticed, too, the outer 
edge of a dry pool of blood below the bed. 
Instantly he recollected that in his dream 
he had heard the ‘‘ Devil-Leopard ” drink. 
Comprehending, he picked up his scyAle and 
scrambled hurriedly from the charpoy. 

No need to search far! That mangled 
mass, to which a woman’s garment still 
adhered, was poor Nursoo, quict in death! 

Wild with grief and rage, Syanna 
deliberated on what he coult do. To 
follow up the killer was impracticable for 
him, for he was no shik ri. He must, 
therefore, report the tragedy, and later, 
perhaps, the Forest Rangers would try to 
track down the evil beast, if his spoor were 
clear enough. 

Not knowing how long he might be 
absent from the homestead, Syanna locked 
up the cottage and proceeded to feed and 
water his stock before departing for the 
hamlet in order to set the Rangers on the 
trail of the slayer. 


OF FIVE WHO LAY IN WAIT FOR ONE. 


Word had come to Ghous Khan that 
the unchecked depredations of the ‘‘ Devil- 
Leopard” were officially considered a 
reproach to the efficiency of the Rangers. 
He had therefore summoned his cclleagues 
to Poosapally to concert fresh activities for 
the destruction of this malignant beast, 
who now threatened their very livelihood. 

Said one of the rangers, as they talked : 
“Though he be a leopard, to bait for the 
‘Devil’ with dog or goat is only to waste 
time ; this much I know surely.” 

“Yet have I had naught for my pains,” 
answered another, ‘‘ when—as has happened 
—I have found a partially-eaten corpse and 
have watched by the remains for the brute 
to return.” 

A third bluntly confessed his belief 
that the “‘ Devil ’’ was too much of a super- 
beast to be slain without the help of big 
jadoo (magic). 

“Tf only the brute had some physical 
peculiarity |!” 

“ Or would develop some fixed habit ! ”” 

“Or be seen closely by one of us, who 
know practically all the leopards in the 
section!” 

So grumbled the rangers for awhile. 
Then Seif el Din asked to be heard. 
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‘We cannot kill off all the leopards in 
the Preserve,”’ he said ‘‘nor could we hope in 
that way to ensure the death of the ‘ Devil.’ 
He may be just a visitor from outside the 
Preserve.” 

“Hear me!’ interjected one Bhikarry. 
“If hurt or identified, the ‘ Devil’ would 
long since have been destroyed by us— 
unless, as Seif el Din suggests, the beast 
only visits.’ 

As Bhikarry paused to take breath, 
Ghous Khan broke in :— 

“With perhaps many miles of forest 
to traverse to a fresh ‘ kill,’ we have little 
chance of arriving on the scene early enough 
to glimpse the ‘ Devil,’ much less get a 
shot at him! I think myself that the 
beast is well namcd. I believe he only 
eats man when possessed of Shaitan, being, 
at other times, just an ordinary leopard, 
only exceptional in his cunning. This 
would account for the intervals between 
his human ‘kills’ and for our failure to 
locate him. Moreover, of course, there are 
too few of us; I intend to apply for extra 
men. But, for the sake of our 72za/ (honour), 
let us at least try, meanwhile, to discover 
the brute’s den.” 


The redoubled exertions of the rangers 
consequent to this meeting were rewarded 
with so much luck that Bhikarry stumbled 
upon a lair having some very significant 
characteristics. It was tenanted bya leopard, 
and sundry clues betrayed that the brute 
had eaten of human flesh. The lair, more- 
over, was conveniently sited within the 
irregular curve connecting “ kills’ known 
to have been made by the “ Devil.” 
Optimistic at long last, the rangers got 
busy. 

But the ‘‘ Devil-Leopard ” had chosen 
his hiding-place well. Here were no shady 
woodlands or close undergrowth to harbour 
foes. Bramble, scattered and stunted, and a 
few stray trees were all the cover that the 
slopes of his rocky fastness afforded. Though 
the various approaches to his den demanded 
five guns for effective control, there were 
only two sizable trees available. A possible 
third was undersized and slopcd up from the 
ground, providing but a perilous perch for 
the night-hunting of any leopard, let alone 
the “ Devil ” of Poosapally ! 

In these circumstances, no question 
of a draw for positions could arise. The three 
best shots must share amo1g them bramble- 
built mahts (hide-ups) and the stunted, 
sloping tree. As bait the rangers had a young 
heifer, whose courage was her herder’s 
pride ; and they were careful to tether her 
in such a fashion that she would be little 
hampered in a duel with the ‘ Devil.” For 
the leopard was quite iikely to slip past 
the watchers undetected ; whereas the heifer 
might, in holding him at horns’ length, 
Manw@uvre him into presenting, for a few 
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priceless seconds, a fair target for one or 
other of the guns. 

The rangers also muzzled the heifer so 
that—with decent luck—she should be bait 
for the ‘“‘ Devil”’ only. Having provided 
against such other contingencies as had 
occurred to them, the men took up their 
position, hopeful of winning much glory by 
slaying the terror of Poosapally. 

Gradually the darkness deepened, until 
the hummocks of rock merged into the black 
forest, and this in turn was hardly to_be 
distinguished from the starless sky. The 
intense quietude around was only rippled 
by night-flying things, for the heifer made 
no sound, 

Bang ! and again Bang ! 

Deer barked, startled ; monkeys awoke, 
howling and chattering ; a tiger somewhere 
within earshot grunted loud disapproval. 
Through the uproar Seif el Din’s voice was 
heard in a shout. 

“Ware of the ‘Devil’! ‘Ware, 
Bhikarry ! "Ware, Mahomed Khan |” 

Ghous Khan, at one horn of the crescent 
of rangers, hurriedly unrolled his turban, 
tied the end of it to the branch supporting 
him, and let it fall. Then, having fired a 
precautionary barrel into the nearest thicket 
to his tree, he reloaded and slipped down the 
turban to earth. With his gun at the 
“ready "’ he hastened to pick up his neigh- 
bour Rama, telling him who it was that 
approached. 

When Rama had joined Ghous Khan 
the twain cautiously proceeded to join Seif 
el Din. 

“He nearly had me!’ said the latter, 
agitatedly. ‘‘ I was too excited to aim with 
my first barrel, but just loosed off to startle 
him. My second shot, I fear, only hurried 
his departure.” 

Forthwith the three men hastened to the 
“ hide-ups ” that concealed the two remain- 
ing rangers. The pair made no reply to their 
comrades’ hails, and a moment later the 
horrified searchers discovered the reason. 
Mahomed Khan and Bhikarry lay dead in 
their bramble ambuscades. Seized by the 
nape of the neck in each case, their bodies 
were nearly headless—the ‘‘ Devil-Leopard ” 
always killed surely ! 

“T told you all that big magic was 
necessary !’’ complained Rama sadly. 


MASSACRE, 


It was a homestead where the “ Devil- 
Leopard ” yearned to kill. Here were plump 
young children with one old woman for their 
sole protector. Such tender cating as was 
here promised, and the apparent ease with 
which these human tit-bits might be secured, 
were powerful lures. But the ‘ Devil,” 
though always bold, was never sentimentally 
foolhardy. 

He had quickly sensed the hostility 
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evoked by his murders; he realized that, 
since he had turned man-eater, people 
searched the woods for him, while others 
tried by a specious air of trusting defence- 
Jessness to tempt him within their reach. 

The homeste:d was on the fringe of 
Poosapally village, and seldom held grown 
men. Yet the forest was inconveniently 
far away from it, and his retreat to its shelter 
could be intercepted from other homesteads ; 
while, at this particular time, the fields 
were bare even of 2 blade of grass. None the 
less an ordinary man-eater might ‘have 
tisked a dash by day—and thus gone to 
misadventure. It was the ‘‘ Devil’s”’ un- 
canny perception of this probable after- 
consequence, presumably, that restrained 

im. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did not the 
brute attack by night, or in the twilight ? 
Well, after the murder of Nursoo, few people 
had persisted in sleeping out-of-doors, how- 
ever hot the night, however wide and high 
the thorny zareba that protected them. Of 
these few foolhardy folk so many had 
perished violently that all now sought their 
cottages before dusk, and stayed there till 
daybreak. 

But of desire is begotten thought, and 
by thought comes achievement, and so did 
the ‘‘ Devil-Leopard’s ”’ lust for the children 
bring him to surmount what secmed at 
first an insuperable difficulty. 

Thus it happened, soon after sunset one 
evening, while old Muthoo talked with her 
grandchildren in the shuttered security of 
their hut, that they grew concerned for the 
goats outside. The animals had begun to 
bleat in terror. Suddenly they ceased their 
cries, but could be heard jostling one another 
within the pen, as they hastily moved this 
way and that. 

“Only a snake, perhaps,” supgcsted 
Muthoo. “ But the milk may sour through 
fear. Go, my son, with a torch and see. 
If it be a wila beast, summon Maisa and me.” 

From the small clay fireplace Rama 
took up a brand that still sn ouldered, and 
blew the ash from it. His sister unbarred the 
door, while Muthoo groped for the staff on 
which she was compelled to lean in walking. 

Maisa stayed at the door, exhorting her 
brother to caution. She marked his progress 
through the gloom by the glowing torch he 
bore, and from which he ever and again blew 
fresh ash. 

“What is wrong?” she called, when 
Rami had arrived near the pen. 

“T can see nothing,” Rama replied, 
half-turning towards her. ‘‘ But come you 
out here with me; I'm afraid alone, and 
the goats: "4 

“*Go quickly, girl,” cried Muthoo. “I 
will follow.” 

Maisa hurried out into the dusk. 
Muthoo limped to the door and _ peered 
after her. 
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“He slipped down the turban to earth.” 
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‘* Maisa, Rama—what is wrong ? ”’ she 
called, in her anxiety. 

A wail of fear, abruptly strangled, was 
the only answer. 

“Ya Kali! Whatever has happened? ” 
Muthoo muttered, and limped hurriedly out 
to investigate. 

At the corner of the cottage, where the 
“Devil” awaited her, the poor old woman 
died. He lett her corpse in the zareba, but 
made a double journey to the forest in order 
to secure the bodies of the children. 

. Their skeletons were found days later 
where the ‘‘ Devil ’’ made his larders, safe 
from earth-bound eaters of carrion—in trees 
that he could easily climb, even though 
heavily burdened. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO YENKA. 


Where a friend, half an hour after part- 
ing, may be dead of a snake-bite, or cholera 
lay low another, well and hearty the previous 
day, members of a small community quickly 
become anxious as to the welfare of the man 
who does not make his usual daily contacts 
with the rest. Hence a silent cottage in a 
forest village quickly excited comment. 

Yenka might sleep late—especially if 
he had taken toddy home with him, as he 
sometimes did. Yet noon had now passed 
without his putting in an appearance in 
zaveba, field, or bazaar—and that was 
unusual. 

The news soon got to the patwarry 
(chief of the village police). Thereupon this 
official interrupted his own affairs for a while 
and, having impressed a couple of peasants 
as an escort, proceeded to Yenka’s home to 
investigate. 

The first thing observed was that the 
gate of the zareba was still fastened on the 
inside. The patwarry hailed Yenka, asking 
whether all were well. 

There was no answer. 

Acting under instructions, one of the 
peasants climbed over the gate and admitted 

is companions. The three then went towards 
the cottage, repeatedly calling on Yenka. 
But Yenka did not reply, no did hammering 
on the door elicit any response. 
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“ Scout round the zareba,” the patwarry 
directed. ‘‘ I will wait at the door.” 

The two peasants separated and passed 
out of view. 

“His goats are safe, but still penned 
as at night,’’ one announced. The other 
called back : ‘‘ His fowls have not yet been 
fed." Then, together, they called out: 
“The thatch is all broken !’ 

“‘ Here be leopard-pugs !” 

“‘ And blood !'” 

“The ‘Devil’!” muttered the pat- 
warry—and hastily sought companionship. 

““ Here! Give me a leg-up,’’ said one 
man. “ I'll look through the thatch.” 

The others obeyed, and Sringa was soon 
perched on the edge of the roof. 

“Tis dark within,” he said, in reply to 
eager inquiry. ‘‘ Wait till I can see clearly.” 

A few seconds later he called down, ina 
hushed voice :— 

“The ‘ Devil’ hath eaten of Yenka— 
and gone.” 

Nor was Yenka the only one thus 
murdered ! 


THE “DEVIL-LEOPARD” DISAPPEARS. 
Urgent representations in the proper 
quarter were not without due effect. rders 


were presently received that the rangers 
should forthwith mark down so many of the 
felidae in the Preserve as ought to be de- 
stroyed, and preparations were made for the 
visit of a Great One with a party of guns. 

The sportsmen bivouacked at Poosa- 
pally. With requisite intervals, “‘ beat” 
succeeded ‘‘ beat ’’ for close on three weeks, 
and heavy ‘‘ bags ”’ of tiger and leopard were 
on every occasion laid out before the tents 
of the Great One for his inspection. 

The tigers varied in size and age, but 
the rangers specially marked down every 
big leopard. Of these one in particular com- 
manded special attention. A young beast it 
was, but already larger grown than most, 
and it appeared in excellent condition, its 
“rosettes ’’ clear and glistening in sleek 
tawny fur. 

And after that leopard was slain the 
killings of the “ Devil ” ceased. 
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THE UNINVITED GUEST 


By EDWARD E. LONG, CBE 


Illustrated by G. W. GOSS 


The Author has had many years of first-hand expe- 
rience with wild animals in their native haunts, and 
calls this “the most extraordinary story of a panther 
that I ever heard.” The names have been changed, but 

Mr. Long vouches for the authenticity of the facts. 


HAVE spent many years cf my life in 
Eastern countries, have roamed through 
and shot over many jungles, and hada 
good deal of first-hand acquaintance 

with wild animals—tigers, bears, leopards, 
elephants, the seladang of Malaya, and the 
rhinoceros. 

I have also met a good many hunters, 
European and Asiatic, and heard some stir- 
ring yarns from them, but the most extra- 
ordinary story of a wild animal that I ever 
heard was related to me the other day in 
Brighton, of all places. It was told by an 
old friend just returned from India, the 
companion of many a big-game hunt in 
Northern India, and a very clever shikari, 
who knows well the district in which it 
occurred and the principal actors involved. 

It is the tale of a panther which very 
mysteriously took up its abode in a certain 
house in an Indian forest, made it a home, 
and was ejected therefrom only with great 
difficulty—and with nearly a fatal result for 
one of the ejectors ! 

In order that those of my readers who 
are not well acquainted with the habits of 
wild animals may be enabled to realize to the 
full the extraordinary nature of this incident, 
let me say at once that all wild animals in a 
state of nature—unwounded, non-infuriated 
or otherwise mad or (in the case of tigers 
and leopards) man-eaters—are excessively 
timid, and flee on the first approach of human 
beings. So elusive are they, in fact, as to 
make their tracking down and killing, unless 
a“ bait.” is provided, a matter of great skill 
and difficulty. 

Both tigers and leopards have beei 
known to raid the compounds (enclosures) 
of houses at nicht, and seize livestock, or 
even people, but it is the darkness which 
emboldens them. That a panther should 
have so far overcome its natural and decp- 


rooted antipathy to human beings and their 
habitations as to choose one of their dwelling- 
places as its home, and strenuously resist 
eviction, adds a new chapter to the eccen- 
tricities of wild animals. 

The scene of this unique episode in jungle 
history was Sajauli, a forest subdivision in 
the district of Bahraich, in the north of the 
United Provinces of India. The region is 
very thickly forested, and where in the north 
it runs parallel with the Nepal border, it 
consists largely of jungle, the home of 
numerous wild animals, such as the tiger, 
leopard, bear, wolf, hyena, and wild boar. 
It is a favourite hunting-ground for big-game 
sportsmen, and possesses large areas of what 
is termed ‘reserved forest,” whic come 
directly under the supervision of the excellent 
Forest Service of India—to which service the 
principals in my story belong. 

In one part of the “reserved forest ” 
area of Sajauli subdivision there is what is 
known as a forest bungalow, a small building 
containing one large common or dining-room, 
approached from the front and rear by wide 
flights of steps leading first to spacious 
verandas, and then to the room. 

On either side of this big room there are 
three others, one large one in the centre and 
two small oncs. The two large apartments 
are bedrooms, t’e two small ones in rear 
bathrooms. In front, the one on the left is 
a store-room, that on the right a lumber-room. 
The doors of both the store-room and the 
lamber-room open out directly on to the front 
veranda. 

It is necessary to visualize these par- 
ticulars cle rly, and the position of the 
lumber-room, in order to gain a clear idca 
of what happened there; a glance at the plan 
of the house, reproduced on the next page, 
will assist materially. 

‘The bungalow is one of a type common 
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to the Indian Forest Service, and is intended 
for the use of forest officials on tours of in- 
spection. It may be occupied for a few days, 
or even weeks, after which it will remain 
empty for some time. This particular 
house was in the forest and surrounded by 
jungle, which had been well cleared from 
about it, however, but a small village lay 
not far ‘off, so that it was by no means 
entirely isolated. 

We come now to a particular date 
during the inspection season when Mr. 
Mahomed Khan, an Indian forest official 
—Assistant Conservator of Forests, to be 
exact—was ordered to Sajauli on inspection 
duty. This meant that he would have to 
reside in the forest bungalow there for a 
short time, and so he sent a servant ahead, 
one Budoo, a chowkidar, or watchman, to 
prepare the place for his coming, to open 
the doors and windows, give the house an 
airing, and also dust and sweep it. 

At the appointed time Budoo duly 
appeared at the bungalow, opened it up, and 
came to the point where he required a broom 
from the lumber-store—the room on the 
right-hand side of the front veranda. 

As he approached this little room, he 
noticed that its doors were unlocked and 
standing slightly open. He gave them a 
push with his hands and was walking in 
when there came a sudden snarl and a fierce 
“ bark,’’ and a huge panther sprang out of 
the room on to the veranda, bundling poor 
terror-stricken Budoo aside as though to 
say: “Get out of my way!” As the 
horrified man reeled back he saw the brute 
make off quickly into the jungle near by. 

Directly Budoo_ recovered _ himself, 
realizing thankfully that he had sustained 
no actual] harm, he rushed away to the village 
near by and gave the alarm. The villagers, 
arming themselves with a variety of weapons, 
went in a body to the bungalow. They saw 
nothing of the panther, but verified by the 
smcll and the print of its pads the story 
Budoo had told. 

After looking round the place the main 
body went home again, although it may be 
supposed that one 


or two of them 
stayed to keep 
Budoo company 
and Budoo went 
on with his work, 
preparing for his 


master’s coming. He 
had a presentiment, 
however, that the 
panther would re- 
turn, and when Mr. 
Khan arrived with 
his staff and_ ser- 
vants, and Budoo 
had related his 
strange story, he 
told his master that 
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A plan of the forest bungalow, showing the 
location of the various rooms. 
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he thought the panther would come back 
at night. 

After the recital of the tale, Mr. Khan 
carefully inspected the lumber-room. He 
found in it a few spots of blood, which 
corroborated Budoo's story and seemed to 
indicate either that the leopard was suffering 
from a slight wound, or that it had had a 
“kill” there, but the latter was nowhere 
to be found, nor was there any trace or 
odour of it. Mr. Khan therefore concluded 
that the panther had been wounded when 
near the house and had merely taken shelter 
temporarily in the lumber-room. He thought 
it extremely unlikely that the beast would 
return, and so, more or less dismissing the 
occurrence from his mind, he took up his 
abode, with his staff, in the bungalow. 

But Budoo insisted that some precautions 
should be taken to keep the panther away, 
if by any chance it should attempt to return, 
and so, just to humour him, Mr. Khan gave 
instructions that a large hurricane-lamp 
should be placed in the doorway of the lumber- 
room, so that anything entering would have 
to do so in the full glare of the light. Then 
the household retired to rest. 

Mr. Khan was an early riser the next 
morning. He had sent for his Ranger, also 
an Indian, to meet him for a conference, 
but before this began he told him of the 
finding of the panther in the lumber-room 
on the previousday. The Ranger concurred 
in the opinion that it was a wounded animal 
seeking a temporary sanctuary. 

Wishing to show the Ranger the blood- 
marks he had discovered, Mr, Khan went 
to the door of the room and was about to 
enter it when the panther, infuriated at 
being disturbed a second time, dashed out 
and sprang full force on to Mr. Khan! 
It struck him savagely with its right fore- 
paw on his left temple, just above the eye, 
and, with the left paw on his right arm. 

With blood pouring from his wounds, 
the officer, although 
injured, endeavoured 
to protect himself, 
and wrestled with 
the great brute. He 
was getting very 
much the worse of 
the unequal struggle 
when the Ranger 
pluckily came to his 
assistance,  where- 
upon the panther 
left his first victim 
and attacked the 
new arri 
him a crashi 
on the chest which 
hurled him to the 
ground, 

Then, apparently 
satisfied with the 
damage it had done, 
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“A huge panther sprang out, bundling poor terror-stricken Budoo aside.” 


the animal turned, walked back to the 
lumber-room, and settled itself there, leaving 
the two wounded men to make their way 
to the nearest dispensary (first-aid station), 
which was fortunately not far off. Here 
their injuries were immediately attended to. 
It was found that Mr. Khan had been 
badly mauled, the wound on the head being 
serious, and he was accordingly detained, 
being incapacitated for some time afterwards, 
but eventually recovering. The Ranger, 
however, had only been struck in the chest 
the pads of the panther and had not been 
wed in any way, hence he had no wound, 
only a severe contusion. When this had 
been treated he returned at once, like a good 
but daring sportsman, to the scene of the fray. 
VoL tvi1.—16. 


He arrived back at the bungalow some 
time after midday, this time carrying a 
rifle with him. He was determined to try 
and get even with the panther, and, as he 
knew that it had again taken up its abode 
in the room, he approached the bungalow 
very cautiously, entering by way of the 
back veranda. From here he made his 
way into the big dining-room and _ across 
it to the front central door, which led on to 
the front veranda. 

The upper part of this door, which was 
securely fastened, was composed of small 
square glass panes in wooden frames; the 
remainder of the door was of wood. Looking 
through the panes, the Ranger was able to 
obtain a good view of the interior of the 
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lumber-room, the doors of which were now 
wide open. There was a big table in the 
middle of the room, and on this, to his 
amazement, he saw the panther stretched out 
at full length, like a great cat. He could 
almost hear the creature purring with satis- 
faction at having again obtained possession 
of what it seemed to regard as its lawful 
home ; at any rate, it had a very self-satisfied 
appearance ! 

By this time an Indian Sub-Inspector of 
Police had also arrived on the scene, likewise 
armed with a rifle, and he now took up a 
position a few yards away from the front 
veranda, so as to ‘“‘ bag”’ the panther when 
the Ranger had succeeded in carrying out 
his expressed intentions of dislodging it 
from the lumber-room. 

Having taken his bearings, the Ranger, 
with as little noise as possible, broke one 
of the panes of glass in his door and pushed 
the end of his rifle through the aperture. 
As he did so, however, the panther, hearing 
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the noise, moved and snarled, which so 
upset the Ranger that he fired at the beast 
somewhat precipitately and, even at that 
short distance, missed him twice. The two 
bullets were subsequently discovered near 
the roof of the lumber-room ! 

At the second discharge the panther 
leapt from the table out on to the veranda. 
It made no attempt to break through the 
glass door and seize the now frightened Ranger, 
but sprang down the steps to the ground, 
landing not far from the Police Inspector 
and, taking nv notice of him, made off towards 
the jungle. 

As the great brute went, the Inspector 
fired at it twice, but he, too, was evidently 
badly “ rattled,”’ for neither shot took effect, 
and once more the panther got clear away. 
This time he elected to remain away, in a 
more natural abiding-place, having seemingly 
had quite enough of the habitations of men ! 
Nor, though a strict look-out was kept, was 
he ever seen in the neighbourhood again. 


THE MING JAR 


By W. A. MOORE 


Mlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


A keen collector of old Chinese porcelain, the Author 
discovered a choice example in a temple not far from 
Canton, and succeeded in purchasing it from the priest 


in charge. 


Thereafter he found himself involved in the 


curious little adventure here related. 


time who do not succumb sooner 

or later to the charms of Chinese 
porcelain, and many of them eventually 
become keen collectors, always on the look- 
out for treasure There are still chances 
of coming across such “ finds,”” but at times 
the quest is neither easy nor particularly 
safe, as the story of my own little Ming jar 
will show. 

Before the War, it was not unusual for 
anyone in search of sport to hire a small 
boat either at Hong Kong or Canton, for 
the purpose of exploring the vast network of 
waterways in the neighbourhood of these 
two cities. Snipe, quail, teal, and other game 
birds were plentiful, transport was easy to 
obtain, and the country people, for the most 
part, friendly disposed. 

The better class of passenger-sampan, 
as these native boats are called, is by no 


HERE are but few Europeans resi- 
dent in China for any length of 


means uncomfortable, providing a good- 
sized cabin for the traveller well apart from 
the living-quarters of the crew. The crew, 
usually consisting of the owner, his wife, 
and a family of all sizes, occupy a cabin, 
incredibly small, in the stern, this being 
shared by at least one dog, a host of chickens, 
and the inevitable singing-birds in their 
tiny cages. 

An English-speaking servant is, of course, 
an essential companion as cook and inter- 
preter, and | considered myself particularly 
fortunate in the possession of a Chinese 
“boy,” one Ah Kim, who for a couple of 
years had proved himself a trustworthy and 
capable henchman. 

T was already an enthusiastic collector 
of old porcelain, and on these little shooting 
expeditions there was always the possibility 
of a “find” to enliven the proceedings. 
Ah Kim, although quite uninformed, had, 
like most of his countrymen, a good eye for 


lain. He keenly appreciated my small 
collection, and on more than one occasion 
had put me on the track of an interesting 
specimen. 

It is not only that China is the original 
home of porcelain, the one country in the 
world which can show an uninterrupted 
development of the art from the crudest 
pottery of ancient times to the most perfect 
porcelain ever made, but the Chinese them- 
Selves have always been—and are still, 
whenever their resources permit—the keenest 
and most enthusiastic collectors of porcelain 
to be found anywhere. 

This appreciation of their own distinc- 
tive handicraft, and the patient collecting 
which has been carried on by individuals 
and families for generations, has resulted in 
vast stores of old porcelain being preserved 
to the world in a way which would otherwise 
have been impossible. The extent of this 
accumulation is not easily realized even in 
China itself, for the Chinese connoisseur does 
not display his treasures in his home as the 
Western collector loves to do. He keeps his 
choicest specimens hidden away in wooden 
boxes or metal cases, only to be taken out 
at rare intervals for his own delectation or 
the entertainment of his friends. 

It sometimes happens that collections 
are neglected, perhaps almost forgotten, 
until a fall in the family fortuncs brings 
them — often surreptitiously — into the 
market. The collector in China is always 
living in hope that out of these old hoards 
some treasure may unexpectedly come to 
light and that he will have the good fortune 
to be first in the field. 

On one particular trip it happened that 
my wanderings in search of sport took us 
within a few miles of Ah Kim’s home, and 
from his intimate knowledge of the district 
he suggested a visit to a Buddhist temple 
within walking distance, whose custodian 
was known to him. He believed, he said, 
that the temple possessed some old porcelain 
treasures which he was sure the priest 
would at least be willing to show to any 
interested stranger. 

I was always on the look-out for such an 
opportunity, and the following day we set off 
to visit the temple, lying some five miles 
away across the paddy-fields. Picturesquel 
situated at the foot of a small wooded hill, 
from a little distance it formed an attractive 
feature in an otherwise dull landscape, the 
graceful sweep of the roof, with its highly- 
coloured tiles, affording a pleasing contrast 
to the dark green of the trees behind. Like 
most other temples in this part of China, 
however, the interior was in a sad state of 
dilapidation. 

The custodian proved to be a courtly 
old priest who, after seemingly interminable 
introductions and explanations, led the way 
to an adjoining storchouse and, with a good 
deal of ceremony, opened a number of boxes 
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containing a variety ot old pieces of pottery 
and porcelain. The few specimens tt por- 
celain were of little interest, and while some 
of the pottery pieces may well have been 
old they were all examples of a well-known 
but coarse ware, which has for centuries 
been made in the neighbourhood of Canton. 

After some time spent in examining 
these pieces—secretly feeling not a little dis- 
appointed—I suggested a visit to the temple 
itself, hardly expecting to see anything of 
much interest there beyond the usual 
bronze or brass altar furnishings. There it 
was, however, that I first saw the Ming jar. 

In the dimly-lighted and dusty old 
temple, before a bronze figure of the Buddha, 
stood a perfectly plain little white jar, 
adapted for use as an incense burner. 
Stained and begrimed as it was, I recognized 
it almost at once as a piece of old Blanc de 
Chine, and although I pretended to give it 
but a casual glance, my interest in the little 
jar was in reality anything but casual. 

Before leaving I decided to test the 
financial outlook of the custodian by offering 
to purchase, through the medium of Ah Kim, 
an insignificant piece of pottery I had seen 
in the storehouse. I offered a sum which 
I knew to be somewhat in excess of its 
real value. The suggestion was politely but, 
I thought, not very decisively declined. 
was, in consequence, not greatly surprised 
when on our return journey Ah Kim produced 
the bowl from under his jacket, with the 
information that the old priest had relented, 
in view of my obvious disappointment, and 
had been pleased to let me have the bowl 
for the price 1 had named. 

This, I decided, was a good beginning 
and so, when we arrived back at our boat, 
I broached the subject of the little white jar 
to Ah Kim. It had not made much impres- 
sionon him, but he remembered it, and agreed 
to try his luck with the temple guardian 
next day. I instructed him to offer a sub- 
stantial price for the jar, but this time I 
knew that if the offer, or anything like it, 
was accepted I should be getting something 
really worth having for my money. 

The next evening Ah Kim returned in 
triumph with the little Ming jar ; the priest 
had accepted my price! We carried it to 
my cabin and there, by the light of our one 
hurricane lamp, the jar was taken out of its 
wrappings and given a good wash—perhaps 
the first for centuries. 

It proved to be all I hoped for and 
more—a perfect example of old Blanc de 
Chine, with all the characteristics of the 
older pieces known to be Ming, for in 
the absence of any marks it is not an easy 
ware to date. Perfect in shape, thick and 
yet wonderfully transparent, and with a 
soft rich glaze of pale ivory colour, it pos- 
sessed every characteristic that a connoisseut 
would look for, 

After being cleaned and examined the 
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jar was safely packed away again and locked 
upin my suit-case. To the best of my know- 
ledge no one on the boat besides Ah Kim 
and myself was aware of its existence. 
During the night we moved some miles 
down-stream, and spent the next day shooting 
over new ground. When we returned to the 
sampan after a long day, Ah Kim was greeted 
—— ather effusively, it occurred to me, for a 
Chinaman—by a man who proved to be a 
kinsman and who, if he came from Ah Kim’s 
village, must have travelled some ten miles 
or more across country to reach us. I was 
somewhat surprised at the stranger’s advent, 
but never for a moment associated his visit 
with the Ming jar. He stayed but a short 
time, and Ah Kim accompanied him for some 
little distance on his departure. 
There was not the slightest suggestion 
of anything unusual in Ah Kim's manner or 
expression when he returned to prepare my 
evening meal. We had had a long day, and 
anyone who has tramped along the narrow 
ridges dividing the rice fields, or the stone 
causeways which form the only roads in this 
part of China, will understand how tiring a 


“Peering out, I could just distin- 

guish a number of shadowy forms 

clustered on the deck and the 
bank close by.” 


I was, 
consequently, not at all surprised that I 


day’s shooting thereabouts can be. 


should feel particularly drowsy after my 
supper and Camp coffee, and it was not long 
before I was in bed and sound asleep. 

It must have been in the carly hours 
before day break that I was awakened by an 
uproar on or near the sampan, The boat 
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lay in a narrow, 
shallow canal, sothat 
there was nothing to 


prevent acc to 
the craft at any 
time, I awoke 


feeling rather con- 
fused and be- 
wildered, but in- 
stinctively took my 
revolver from under 
my pillow and crept 
to the hatchway. 
I had every con- 
fidence in Ah Kim 
as a protector, and 
if it was a case of an 
attack by bandits I 
was sufficiently alert 


to realize that force would be of little avail 
except as a last resort. 

Peering out, I could just distinguish a 
number of shadowy forms clustered on the 
deck and the bank close by, all of them 
gesticulating and shouting. Whoever they 
were, there was evidently an argument of 
some kind going on, Presumably Ah Kim 


was there, and I knew that if our visitors had 
any evil intentions he alone could persuade 


them to leave us unmolested. I should do 
no good at all by butting in, and I decided 
that the best thing was to keep quiet and 
await developments. The fact that Ah Kim 
was a native of the district and possibly 
knew some of the men was a reassuring 
thought. 
The argument—apparently quite heated 
lasted for some time, but no one attempted 


to approach my quartérs, and at last I was 
relieved to see our unwelcome visitors leave 
the boat and disappear. 

But where was Ah Kim? Why was 
there at least no reassuring shout ? Did he 
think I was still asleep, after all that row ? 
Coming out on deck, I peered about me 
through the darkness ; I also called for Ah 
Kim, but there was no answer. Presently 
the old boatman emerged from his black 
hole, but as the whole family could not 
muster half-a-dozen words of English 
between them they were of little assistance 
to me. 

I began to wonder if anything could have 
happened to the missing ‘“‘ boy.”” Was it 
possible that the intruders had injured him, 
or carried him off ? There had been nothing 
to suggest anything of the kind, and I had 
certainly not been able to distinguish him 
among the figures I had seen on the boat. 
At any rate, I must make a search for him. 
Climbing back into my cabin, I turned up 
the lantern, which had been left burning 
low. As I did so I was startled to see that 
my suit-case was open and the Ming jar 
gone ! 

Close by lay my keys. Heavens! Had 
Islept as soundly asallthat ? Howonearth 
could the robber, whoever he was, have 
obtained the keys, which had been under my 
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pillow, without rousing me ?. Looking round, 
found that some money which happened 
to be in the suit-case was untouched ; 
evidently the jar alone had been the objec- 
tive ! Now, indeed, at all costs I must find 
Ah Kim ! 

Seizing the lantern, I started in quest 
of him. He was obviously not on the 
sampan, and so I searched the banks 
of the canal and the neighbourhood as best 
I could. I shouted again and again, but 
there was no reply ; Ah Kim seemed to have 
disappeared as completely as the Ming jar. 
I had every faith in his honesty, and I told 
myself that perhaps he was trying to recover 
the jar and would return shortly. Curiously 
enough, however, I found a difficulty in 
thinking clearly ; my head was swimming in 
a most remarkable fashion. 

There was something unnatural about 
this, for I had felt perfectly fit when I went 
to sleep. What could be the matter? 
Awful thought ! Could I have been drugged ? 
Surely that must be the explanation !_ How, 
otherwise, could I possibly have slept 
while my keys were being purloined 
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from under my pillow and the suit-case 
ransacked ? 

A still more disturbing reflection fol- 
lowed. Who could have given me the dope, 
if such it was, but Ah Kim? The loss of 
the jar was bad enough, but the suspicion 
that Ah Kim might have been a party to the 
robbery worried me far more. If he had 
betrayed and deserted me 1 should never 
again believe in the traditional loyalty and 
honesty of the Chinese ‘‘ boy.” 

Sadly I went back to my cabin, but not 
to sleep. Moming came, but no Ah Kim, 
though we waited for some hours, hoping that 
he would turn up. Not knowing the lan- 
guage, I could make no inquiries by myself, 
and the old boatman, although I think he 
understood my signs, refused to leave the 
neighbourhood of the boat. 
There was nothing for it but 
to make for Canton and so 
home. 

As can be imagined, I 
arrived back at.my quarters 
in Hong Kong in a_ fairly 
gloomy mood; I could not 
but admit to myself that 
for once my eagerness as a 
collector had _over-reached 
the mark. What was my 
astonishment, then, when I 
found myself welcomed at the 
door by the familiar smiling 
face of Ah Kim! I was 
dumbfounded, and still more 
s> when I saw on my table 
the elusive Ming jar, properly 
cleaned and displaying its 
charms as never before ! 

It was some time before 
I could piece together all the 
details of Ah. Kim’s voluble 
explanations. Gradually, 
however, I learned that the 
solitary stranger, his kinsman, had come 
across country to warn him that a raid 
was being planned by a gang of ruffians 
from the neighbourhood of the temple with 
the object of recovering the jar. The old 
priest, it seems, had celebrated his sudden 
rise to comparative affluence ‘‘ not too wisely 
but too well,” and in his cups the sale of the 
jar, and the fact that it was of cons derable 
value, had been disclosed to some boon com- 

anions whom he had invited to share in 
is prosperity. 
: Fortunately for me, his companions, 
having also imbibed deeply, likewise talked 


The Ming jar 
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too much, with the result that the nefarious 
plot they laid came to the ears of Ah Kim’s 
riends just in time to permit of a warning 
being sent. Ah Kim, realizing that it would 
be impossible to move the boat any sufficient 
distance down the,canal to escape the atten- 
tions of the raiders, decided on the spur of 
the moment to take the treasure himself 
and make a dash for Hong Kong, trusting to 
his friends to mislead the gang into believing 
that they had been forestalled. 

Ah Kim’s knowledge of the men con- 
cerned, and his confidence in his friends, 
gave him the assurance that I myself would 
come to no serious harm. He had certainly 
put some opium in my coffee—hence my deep 
slumber !—and hoped that I should sleep so 
soundly as never to be disturbed at ali ! 

The one thing he was 
afraid of, he told me, was 
that I might awake suddenly, 
find an intruder in my cabin, 
and use my revolver. To 
guard against this eventuality 
he would have taken the 
revolver with him, as well as 
the Ming jar, but for the fact 
that the lanyard was looped 
Tound my wrist, as was my 
custom, and he could not 
remove it without the pro- 
bability of awakening me. 
He had left a _ scribbled 
message in my coat-pocket 
explaining his actions, but 
this, as it happened, I 
overlooked. 

Whatever its merits or 
defects, Ah Kim’s scheme at 
least succeeded. Having ar- 
ranged with his kinsman to 
send him word if there should 
be any miscarriage of his 
plans, he obtained possession 
of my key, abstracted the jar from the 
suit-case, and, leaving the other contents 
of the case in disorder to suggest a robbery, 
had made his way to Kowloon with as 
little delay as possible. 

Just what happened when the gang 
arrived at the sampan and how they became 
convinced that Ah Kim had himself stolen 
the jar and made off with it, I shall never 
know. What I do know, however, is that 
any personal risk I may have run was well 
compensated for by the possession of the 
little jar, which still remains one of my most 
valued treasures. 


as it appears 
ye 


Y 


— 
Major FHMalyon 


Mlustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


that the incidents related are absolutely true in every detail,” writes the Author. 


II.—(Conclusion.) 

Y this time Foolan Sahib had been 
transferred to the Indian Army, and 
on landing in India after his next 
spell of leave he and Mazulla set out 

to join their new regiment at Bannu. Be it 
remembered that we do not speak of Bannu 
as known to those who have sojourned 
there since the War. The pre-War Bannu, 
wherewith this story is concerned, consisted 
of a townlet surrounded by ramparts, whose 
gates were shut nightly against the ever- 
present raider ; a small cantonment outside, 
three-quarters of a mile square, occupied by 
some native troops; and a mud fort. 

To reach this delectable paradise 
entailed an eighty-mile drive, by relays, 
parallel to the frontier from the nearest 
railhead at Kohat. In the hot season parti- 
cularly, when the post-tonga used to journey 
by night to escape something of the heat, 
the drive could be most bracing, on account 
less of the cooler air than of the periodical 
crossing of the border by Wazir raiders bent 
on holding up the tonga on some lonely 
stretch of road, murdering the occupants, 
and making off with their revolvers and 
valuables by way of loot. This exploit was 
performed with success on several occasions. 


THE VALIANT JEMADAR. 


In one:such incident, however, tragedy 
gave place to comedy. One day word was 
brought in that a jemadar (Indian lieutenant) 
of somewhat bombastic temperament had 
been ambushed and wounded on the road 
in broad daylight. His story was that they 
were driving along when suddenly a band of 
men rushed towards them over the fields, 


ned fire, and killed one of the horses. 
Thereupon he leapt from the tonga, took 
cover under a bank, and returned the fire 
to such good purpose that the entire band 
took to flight. Certainly there was a dead 
horse to corroborate the tale; also the 
officer had a graze on his forehead that 
might, as he asserted, have been caused by 
a bullet. At all events he promptly went 
into hospital, sent for the Colonel, and, after 
relating his adventure, delicately inquired 
as to whether he might expect immediate 
promotion for gallantry. 

But the whole thing was spoilt by the 
Subadar-Major, a portly old Abndi gentle- 
man, whose granite-like countenance con- 
cealed unbelievable guile. Having privily 
drawn aside the hitherto-neglected tonga 
driver, he extracted from him the truth. Men 
with rifles had indeed made their way across 
the fields towards the tonga, but they came 
harmlessly, and whether they were raiders 
or merely armed peasants was uncertain. 

At sight of them, however, the jemadar 
had become violently agitated and, after 
loosing off a wild shot from his revolver, had 
leapt from the tonga, falling on his face. 
Net results—a graze on the jemadar's fore~ 
head, a luckless horse with the jemadar's 
ill-aimed bullet in its brain, and the armed 
party—alarmed by the revolver-shot—in 
precipitate retirement! The jemadar’s 
promotion did not materialize. 

Arrived at their journey’s end, Foolan 
Sahib and Mazulla—who were not altogether 
newcomers, having stayed with the regi- 
ment before—took up their.new quarters. 
The Sahib’s rooms (as also those of almost 
all the other European officers) lay within 
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the fort, in a several-storeyed and unsightly 
edifice commonly known as “ Gerrard 
Mansions.” Its roof in the tropical summer 
became so notoriously red-hot that the 
occupants of the upper storey had to sit 
in their helmets ! 

The roof had only one redeeming feature 
—it afforded a magnificent view over the 
countryside. Bannu lies, of course, in the 
Plains opposite the entrance to the Tochi 

alley. The Valley commenced at the old 
frontier, four miles westward of Bannu, 
thence piercing for some forty miles 
through the barren mountains of inde- 
endent tribal territory towards the 
rderline of Afghanistan. 

The Tochi road itself was safeguarded 
by a chain of small mud forts, set at intervals 
of a few miles apart, and generally held by 
local militia under British officers, the forts 
serving the double purpose of protecting 
caravans moving along the road and of over- 
awing, to some extent, the surrounding 
tribesmen. 

Foolan Sahib and Mazulla soon dis- 
covered that raids formed the chief ingre- 
dient of the local atmosphere. Those were 
days when, up in the fastnesses of inde- 

endent territory, the holy Mullah Powindah 

eld sway—an ancient ruffian who combined 
the profession of piety with that of looting. 
Around him he had gathered a following of 
turbulent spirits whose chief means of liveli- 
hood lay in their frequent incursions across 
the British-Indian border. 

Their method seldom varied. A party 
would steal across some remote point of the 
frontier at night, lie hidden next day, and 
raid a village at nightfall, looting whatever 
they could and carrying off, if possible, a 
Hindu shopkeeper or two to hold for ransom, 
Occasionally some village within British 
territory, possessed of a grudge against an 
adjacent hamlet, would invite raiders across, 
harbouring them in all security till a favour- 
able opportunity offered for an attack on 
their neighbours. 


“PLEASE SEND ARMY.” 


A particularly bad conspiracy of this 
kind was frustrated a week after Foolan 
Sahib’s arrival. A plucky babu in a village 
that was concealing raiders got wind of the 
fact and promptly sent in to the authorities 
at Bannu a note: “ Raiders hidden in a 
mosque here. Please send army.” The 
“army ”’ was speedily set in motion. The 
Sahib was sauntering back from lunch just 
as a diminutive bugler of the quarter-guard 
blew the “ Alarm.” 

Hard upon the last notes an endless 
string of country-carts of every description, 
hastily commandeered in the bazaar, began 
to gallop in through the fort gate. A 
company from the Sahib’s regiment and one 
from the other battalion in the cantonment 
were to set out. Within less than ten 
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minutes officers had slipped on their uni- 
forms, ammunition had been distributed, 
and all had clambered into the country- 
carts and were away ! 

It was a long drive, and the scene of 
action, which we will call Ghar Khel, was not 
reached till sundown. A party of mounted 
Border Military Police, together with a 
troop of cavalry that had gone on ahead, 
had already drawn a cordon round the 
raiders and, by their fire, were preventing 
them from issuing from the mosque. The 
mosque itself was a square mud building 
with a flat roof, having a kind of courtyard 
in front surrounded by a low wall. The 
infantry gradually pushed forward to the 
wall, whence they engaged the raiders—who 
were firing through windows and loopholes 
—at almost point-blank range. 

By this time night had fallen. The 
chief of the raiders, one Saleem, conceived 
the idea of breaking out wid the roof. 
Standing on the shoulders of other men, 
he drove a hole through the ceiling and 
began a rifle-duel with a cavalry sowar 
(trooper) lying on a nearby roof. Both 
were flustered, and it was not until after 
the exchange of half-a-dozen rounds that 
Saleem fell, shot through the head. 

The death of their leader spurred the 
raiders to a last desperate effort. A rapid 
fire was poured from their loopholes, the 
narrow doors of the mosque were thrown 
open, and helter-skelter the band charged 
across the courtyard, over the wall, and 
into the ring of Indian troops. Thanks 
to the darkness and the suddenness of 
their attack a number broke through. A 
handful got clear away; the remainder, 
mostly wounded, were rounded up at dawn 
in the neighbouring fields. 

Of the total of some forty raiders, three- 
quarters were accounted for. The troops, 
on their side, had also suffered fairly heavily, 
including a British officer killed. He had 
started out full of gaiety, and it was sad 
work attending his funeral next afternoon. 

As for the wounded raiders, the re- 
covery of most of them was typical of the 
toughness of their race. An elderly grey- 
beard who had been picked up in the fields, 
shot through the bedy and hardly breath- 
ing, was walking about in Bannu Jail three 
weeks later as merrily as a cricket ! 

The immediate results of the Ghar Khel 
skirmish were troublesome. The Mullah 
Powindah was displeased, particularly at 
the loss of Saleem. For Saleem was one of- 
the few persons whom he could trust to 
stand over him at prayer, to see that no 
one stabbed him in the back. Apart from 
this, Saleem’s engaging qualities were few. 
He was a saturnine individual, given to 
wearing black clothes and turban, and with 
an unamiable habit of torturing captured 
Hindus to induce them to disclose the 
whereabouts of their valuables. 


TWO LIVES FOR ONE. 


Still, whatever the merits or demerits 
of Saleem, the fact remained that the 
Mullah was annoyed. And when the Mullah 
was annoyed, it was his custom to send 
forth ghazis—fanatics vowed to attain para- 
dise by killing an infidel—with orders to 
penetrate in disguise to Bannu and there to 
perform their 
murderous work. 
On this particular 
occasion, the 
Mullah declared 
that the lives of 
two British 
of icers should 
pay for each. one 
of his own men 
accounted for at 
Ghar Khel. Con- 
sequently the 
counter-measures 
enjoined by the 
authorities were 
thorough. 

Among other 
precautions, no 
O..icer was to 
move beyond the 
city or canton- 
ment without an 
escort ; and, when 
playing games 
within the can- 
tonment, was to 
be followed by an 
armed orderly. Whereupon, upon the tiny 
golf-links outside the Fort, there could be 
seen the spectacle of stalwart orderlies, 
armed to the teeth, sternly overawing the 
exuberance of caddies and primly trying, 
on occasion, not to understand what the 
officer said. 

Although extreme, the ‘orderly pre- 
caution was not uncalled for, inasmuch as 
some time frreviously a ghazi, posing as 
an inoffensive labourer improving the ditch 
by the roadside, had stolen up behind a 
golfing officer and smitten him over the 
head with a spade. 

On the whole, the ghazi period passed 
off fairly quietly save for one incident. 
This occurred late one night. A Waziri— 
either ghazi or arms-thicf—managed to 
creep into a small quarantine camp out- 
side the Fort walls, and stabbed an officer 
as he was leaping from his bed. Attracted 
by the noise, a brawny drum-major rushed 
up and grappled with the assailant, bringing 
him down on all-fours, with the drum-major 
on his back. 

The Waziri, however, produced a pistol, 
ard firing upwards from between his own 
legs, shot the drum-major through the body 
and killed him. Another sepoy thei 
grappled with him, and, although he 
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received some bad knife-stabs about the 
head, hung on gamely till help arrived. 
The Waziri, securely trussed, was carried 
to the quarter-guard. 

Lying there in the light of hurricane- 
lanterns, with eyes gleaming through a 
tangled mane of long hair, the culprit 


looked a particularly unpleasant person. 
Whether the guard said rude things to him 


The lonely fort in the Tochi Valley where Mazulla and his “ Sahib” 


were stationed. 


during the night is unknown, but next 
roming his ferocity had considerably 
diminished. He was eventually handed 
over to the Civil authorities, tried, and 
hanged. 

As spring wore on into summer raiding 
grew frequent. It was wonderful to note 
the interest one took in the mcon. When 
the moon waned towards obscurity, raiding 
increased ; when it waxed into brilliance, 
one was assured of a relatively quict spell. 

_To while away the tedium cf summer, 
monthly inter-regimental spoits used to 
be held, with a cordon of sentrics to keep 
away strangers ; and another summer pre- 
occupation was the dispatch of parties on 
leave. To the ordinary mind, the sending of 
men on leave may appeer simple, but it is 
far otherwise when a_ battalion includes 
several companies of trans-frontier Pathans 
who, however much they may dwell to- 
gether in amity whilst with the regiment, 
have bitter inter-clan and inter-family 
blood feuds to avenge among themselves 
once they are over the border and beyond 
the Pax Britannica. 

The departure of parties was therefore 
a matter involving care—-to ensure that all 
within a particular party were friendly among 
themselves—and secrecy - to ensure that one 
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party did not meet another. Regimental 
orders granting leave were never published 
till the party they concerned had had a 
clear twenty-four hours’ start, and a day 
or two more was allowed to elapse before 
any further party was permitted to set out. 
By this means—except when a leading party, 
after crossing the frontier, deliberately lay 
up in ambush for a later party—undesirable 
collisions were avoided. 

The cold weather brought the inhabi- 
tants the mild excitement attendant on a 
change of regiments. The other battalion 
in the station was to be relieved. It 
marched out one autumn morning with 
all due ceremony and to everyone’s regret— 
the brigadier and massed bands at its 
head, the remainder of the garrison lining 
the route. 

The only remarkable feature of the 
ceremony was that all the troops lining the 
route turned their backs on the outgoing 
regiment ! This was due, not to discourtesy, 
but to the fact that on a similar occasion a 
year or two before, when the custom had 
been for the troops to face inwards, an 
undesirable spectator had approached from 
behind them and taken a pot-shot at the 
brigadier ! . 

The new battalion which arrived later 
in relief was an extremely fine corps, but on 
the way up their colonel had so filled the 
men’s minds with warnings of ghazis and 
raiders that they were prepared to scent 
danger everywhere. On the very first night 
of their taking over their new lines, their 
quarter-guard, convinced that a circle of 
dark forms was closing in, opened a furious 
fusillade. But, as a matter of fact, no dark 
forms were there; the only folk in the 
vicinity were some harmless “‘ followers ”’ of 
Foolan Sahib’s battalion, housed just across 
a small ravine. 


AN AWKWARD ENTRY. 


Next morning a dhobi’s (washerman’s) 
wife turned up at the Medical Officer’s 
inspection and asked to be treated for a 
rat-bite received during the night. The 
“‘rat-bite ’’ turned out to be a buckshot, 
doubtless fired bythe —th! Foolan Sahib's 
Coloxel, desiring the matter to rest in 
tactful obscurity, told the lady to hold her 
tongue and compensated her from a 
regimental fund. 

Now it so happened that this particular 
fund was peculiar to units at Bannu, and the 
Colonel of the —th, anxious to master the 
system of accountancy, came in a day or two 
later to solicit the help of the Sahib’s Colonel. 
The latter affably agreed, and called for the 
Adjutant. The Adjutant brought the book 
and on the first page he opened there 
appeared a red-ink entry: ‘ To compensa- 
tion to dhobi’s wife shot up by the —th— 
rupees 10.” It was all very unfortunate. 
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Raiding continued late that year, and 
eventually became so frequent that the 
local militia in the Tochi forts were drawn 
off to form a cordon elsewhere, detachments 
of the Sahib's regiment being pushed up to 
replace them. 

Thus, from the month of October 
onwards, the Sahib, Mazulla, and some sixty 
riflemen found themselves in a lonely fort 
far from the comparative civilization of 
Bannu, wherewith touch was maintained by 
heliograph. The fort itself occupied an iso- 
lated hill-spur reaching out into a wide 
valley. In the middle of the valley laya 
Wazir village of dubious reputation, and 
at the foot of the spur, the fortified serait in 
which passing caravans spent the night. 

The view—over an endless succession 
of knife-edged ridges, with nothing save an 
occasional thorn-bush to brak their dun- 
coloured monotony—was dreary enough. 
Nor did the interior of the fort conduce to 
jollity. In its tiny courtyard, whenever the 
Sevai overflowed, camels had to be parked 
against the officers’ quarters. 

To wake up at dawn with a camel 
burbling outside the open window and its 
unpleasant effluvia wafting in to mingle with 
the flavour of one’s early cup of tea does 
not improve the temper. As for the quarter 
itself, its furniture was what could be ex- 
pected —a broken native string-bed, a 
rickety chair or two, a scrap of ragged 
matting upon the floor of bare earth. An 
eye-opener indeed to anyone who imagines 
that the Indian officer lives in luxury ! 

The fort’s only permanent adornment 
was a guide. This individual was himself a 
reformed raider, employed by the authorities 
on the principle of “set a thi.f to catch a 
thief.” He was an engaging scamp to talk 
to, but his previous connections did not 
inspire blind confidence, and in trusting to 
his guidance on a dark night the possibility 
of a trap was not to be excluded. 

The main occupation of the small 
garrison consisted in picketing the road when 
the bi-weekly caravan came through, and, 
between whiles, pushing reconnaissances 
into the surrounding hills to ensure that no 
predatory parties were lying up. Sometimes 
a warning would come in that a gang of 
rifle-thieves were contemplating an attack on 
a fortified post ; or news would be flashed up 
from Bannu, vid intermediate posts, that a 
raid had occurred down below, and that 
certain paths or gaps were to be blocked to 
prevent the marauders getting away with 
their loot and—occasionally—captives. 

Two such captives were forwa' ded down 
one day from a fort higher up the valley on 
their way back to British territory. 
Abducted in the usual fashion, they had 
had a long and unpleasant sojourn among the 
Wazirs. Each was minus an ear—removed 
a while before for despatch to their relatives 
as a delicate reminder of the ransom, 


THE SHEEP STEALERS. 


The first unusual stir in the immediate 
vicinity of the fort took place during a sand- 
storm. It was broad daylight, but in the 
blinding dust the sentries could hardly see 
twenty yards from the ramparts. Taking 
advantage of the fact, raiders descended on 
some Powindah shep- 
herds—sheltering 
with their flocks in a 
ravine a few hundred 
yards from the fort— 
and decamped with 
fifty sheep. Stupidly, 
the shepherds made 
no report of the 
matter till past eight 
that evening, by 
which time their 
assailants had a good 
five-hour;’ start. 

Te fort guide 
professed to have 
heard rv mours that a 
portion at least of the 
offenders were resting 
for the night in the 
village in the middle 
of the valley. It was 
resolved to verify the 
matter, Soon after 
midnight two small 
columns issued from 
the fort in the dim 
starlight. The village 
—a cluster of houses 
surrounded by the 
usual wall with towers 
—lay close to the 
river flowing down 
the valley. The two 
columns were to strike 
the river-bank above 
and below, work 
closer till they could 
form a cordon, and 
then go systematically through the place 
at dawn. 

The plan succeeded, though it was 
nearly spoiled by a sepoy falling—with a 
clatter of accoutrements that seemed as it 
it must inevitably rouse every watch-dog 
in the place—over the bluff into the water, 
and having to be hoisted up by turbans 
unrolled and knotted together. 

Unluckily the search at dawn drew 
blank, so, after a short rest and a brief meal, 
a start was made towards a likely spot in 
the hills. The track was bad, and in some 
parts so dizzy that it seemed well-nigh impos- 
sible that sheep could have been couxed over 
it. However, they had; and late in the 
afternoon the missing animal; were sighted. 
They were near one of the rare water-holes 
in that part of the country. 

Unluckily the raiders sighted the troops 
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at the same moment, and after a desultory 
exchange of long-range shots that did no 
harm, made good their escape. They left 
behind them, however, their scanty bedding, 
the sheep, and—what was of almost equal 
importance —an excellent dinner of roast 
mutton ! 

The New Year found the Sahib back 
again in Bannu with 
headquarters. The 
men of his company 
were Orakzai Pathans, 
splendid fellows to 
serve with, but as 
dare-devil and reck- 
less as the rest of 
their trans - frontier 
brethren. Even so, it 
was a surprise, a few 
mornings later, to find 
early morning parade 
being taken by a 
police - officer. The 
reason soon trans- 
pired. Overnight a 
portion of the Orak- 
zais, weary, perhaps, 
because there had 
been no special excite- 
ment during the week, 
had quitted their 
quarters in the Fort 
by sliding from the 
ramparts down into 
the dry ditch. Thence 
they crossed the inter- 
vening few hundred 
yards to the wall of 
the city, tunnelled a 
hole through the mud- 
bricks, and proceeded 
to hold up and loot 
the house of a rich 
merchant that lay 
just beyond. 

They were busily 
engaged in this fas- 
cinating pastime when a night-patrol of 
the Border Military Police, making one 
of their usual tours round the ramparts, 
noticed the tunnel. Huddling into a dark 
doorway the potrol waited, and were pre- 
sently rewarded by the sight of a dim 
figure, with a large sack on its back, making 
towards the tunnel. 

The volley of buckshot that the police 
let fly missed its mark by a miracle. 
But the alarm had been given. The marau- 
ders outside the walls hurriedly decamped, 
whilst those inside dispersed over the town, 
hoping that on the opeaing of the city 
gates at dawn they might slip out un- 
observed and regain the Fort 

That morning, however, the city gates 
were late in opening, and m»anwhile the 
police had called the company roll on 
parade. Half-a-dozen names were un- 
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answered. The absentees were subsequently 
caught, and male the disingenuous excuse 
that they had risen early and come into 
the bazaar to buy notepaper. But, as it 
was proved that none of them could read 
or write, the excuSe availed them nothing. 
They were awarded eighteen months’ 
“hard,” and this unsportsmanlike failure 
of the authorities to appreciate an artless 
frolic left the rest of the Orakzai com- 
pany inexpressibly shocked. 


THE S.A.S. AND THE SUBADAR. 


At about this time occurred the divert- 
ing incident of the sub-assistant-surgeon 
and the subadar. The subadar, a man of 
full habit, sutfered from water on the knee, 
and in order to provide him with sedentary 
occupation he was sent out on detachment to 
command a mud fort. The sub-assistant- 
surgeon, who was perky and pompous, went 
in medical charge of the garrison. Neither 
loved the other at the start, and after 
arrival at their destination they loved each 
other less. 

The first day brought a heliogram 
from the subadar to the effect that the sub- 
assistant-surgeon was interfering with 
parades, and was he—the subadar—in 
command of the fort or not? The sub- 
assistant-surgeon countered with a helio to 
say that the subadar was grossly over- 
working the men and “ obstructing his 
verifying their deteriorated condition.” 

On the second day there was silence, 
broken only by an ominous hint from 
the S.A.S. that the subadar’s knee was 
worse. On the third day, the S.A.S. 
signalled that the knee was much worse, 
and there appeared every likelihood of 
mortification setting in. The subadar an- 
nounced that the S.A.S. had stolen a pound 
of ght. On the fourth day came an urgent 
“clear-the-line "" message from the S.A.S. 
notifying that, as the sole hope of saving the 
subadar’s leg, he had placed him under 
medical orders to return at once to Bannu : 
“Please send cart.’’ The subadar notified 
that he had placed the S$.A.S, in the cells: 
“* Please send handcuffs.” 

Eventually it was decided to send a 
cart only, and the two belligerents returned 
glowering at each other from opposite ends 
of it. There is reason to believe that the 
episode closed with a severe and impartial 
wigging from the brigadier. 

From the midst of such scenes of stri‘e 
the Sahib was rescued by the arrival of 
permission to proceed to Arabia for twelve 
months, for the purpose of completing 
his studies. 

The parting between the Sahib and 
Mazulla was hard. It was the first time 
for years that they had been separated, 
but the limitations of a subaltern’s pay 
forbad a joint Arabian venture. So Mazulla 
left for his home and family, and the Sahib 


for Bombay to grapple with the problem 
of a passage. 


It was on the railway station at Pesha- 
war—to which cantonment the Sahib’s 
regiment had shifted during his absence in 
Arabia—that the reunion between Mazulla 
and Foolan Sahib took place a year later. It 
would be difficult to say which of them, as 
their hands met, was the happier. 

Beneath branches crowded to breaking- 
point with myriads of Kabuli crows migrat- 
ing on the approach of spring, the trap 
bore them bungalow-wards through the 
keen night air. Mazulla, warned by wire, 
had as usual foreseen everything. Fatigue 
parties had been mobilised to unearth 
and unpack heavy kit; dinner ordered 
in from the mess and set out before a blaz- 
ing fire; servants engaged—even to a 
chowkiday sleeping peacefully on the ver- 
anda. 

To households in the North-West a 
chowkidar (night watchman) is of course 
a necessity. If you do not employ one, 
the local guild of chowkidars regards you 
as a blackleg, and you are probably robbed. 
If you do employ one, the chances of your 
being robbed are somewhat less—not be- 
cause the chowkiday is much concerned 


“with watching, but because his mere 


presence—notified by sepulchral coughs 
emitted automatically during sleep—oonfers 
a certain immunity, the degree thereof 
varying with his reputation for violence. 
The record of the present chowkidayr, 
embracing several convictions for homicide, 
was on the face of it satisfactory; but 
unfortunately he did not last. He had a 
private vendetta with a chowkidary two or 
three bungalows away, and, meeting him 
one morning, shot him with a horse-pistol. 


A PRIVATE WAR. 


In June Foolan Sahib and Mazulla were 
sent out on detachment to Jumrood. In 
those days Jumrood consisted merely of the 
historic fort of that name, situated at the 
entrance to the Khyber Pass. By agree- 
ment with the surrounding Afridi tribes, 
the road through the defile is regarded as 
British territory, but anywhere off the 
road folk are a law unto themselves. At 
the time Foolan Sahib took over, interest 
centred in two neighbouring villages. 

Situated some three hundred yards 
south of the road running under the fort 
walls, these villages faced one another 
across a broad, dry watercourse. From 
time immemorial a blood-feud had existed 
between them, and a temporary truce, 
patched up by the British political autho- 
tities, was due to expire next dawn, All 
day long bullock carts filed out from 
Peshawar, bringing to either party stores 
for the expected “ war.” One of the villages 
had acquired, from goodness only knows 
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“Vainly the Algerian drew a knife.” 
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where, an ancient bronze cannon, and 
punctually at the hour the truce expired a 
reverberating boom announced that this 
fearsome weapon was in action. 

For Foolan Sahib, abed on an upper 
veranda, enjoying a matutinal cup of tea, 
this and subsequent early-morning bombard- 
ments provided a mild interest. But the lay- 
ing of the gun was execrable; rarely was the 
opposite village hit at all. Even the tribes- 
men soon recognized their limitations, and 
sent a deputation to request the Sahib to 
turn a blind eye and allow a gun-layer from 
the fort to join them! Needless to say that 
the invitation was declined! The fort came 
to the rescue only in the matter of medical 
assistance. 

Occasionally, during rifle-skirmishes in 
the open, some young hothead would get 
damaged and ask for the Assistant-Surgeon's 
aid, rather than the traditional Afridi 
remedy of encasing the injured member in 
the raw hide of a newly-flayed goat. 

The fort was now unbearably hot; in 
the afternoons the thermometer on the 
veranda registered 122 degrees. It was with 
unmixed thankfulness, therefore, that a 
sudden order was received, directing Foolan 
Sahib to proceed to Simla for employment 
at Army Headquarters. It was in the cool- 
ness of that Olympian height that the first 
seeds of Mazulla’s worldly education were 
sown. 

He had come to Foolan Sahib a child 
of Nature—keen and logical of mind, but 
steeped in the Frontier’s primitive pre- 
judices and belicfs. For example, to glance 
at the sky and predict the weather was 
blasphemous, for what the weather will be 
is known to Allah alone. To drink from the 
cup or cat from the plate of a non-Moslem 
was pollution; the cup might have held 
forbidden wine, or the plate have harboured 
unhallowed pork. Thrift, too, if not exactly 
irreligious, was unbecoming; a Pathan 
should spend up to his last halfpenny in 
lavish hospitality, lest his reputation suffer. 


MAZULLA LEARNS THINGS. 


It was in Simla that these and a host of 
other time-honoured convictions began to 
be shaken. For instance, in the opening days 
of the monsoon one had to be singularly 
vnobservant not to know that it was going 
to rain. Then again, in the restaurants 
Moslems of undoubted orthodoxy used public 
cups, without—noticeably—being morally 
the worse. As to thrift, quite a lot of 
Indians in Simla seemed to practise it, and 
the fact that a man had money seemed, 
mirvabile dictu, in no wise to diminish his 
reputation. In all this there was much to 
ponder. 

Whatever leaven was working in 
Mazulla’s mind, however, never showed upon 
the surface. Outwardly he remained 
unchanged. To high and low alike he was 
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courteous, self-possessed, never taking a 
liberty and never brooking one. This latter 
circumstance the Goanese staff of the Sahib's 
hotel discovered at an early date. 


A KITCHEN INTERLUDE. 


The Goanese is, of course, a person whom 
God made an Indian and pride a Portuguese 
—altogether a very superior creature indeed, 
who looks down pityingly on, and is apt to be 
rude to, all who are not cross-bred like him- 
self. One of these gentlemen was rude to 
Mazulla, and thirty seconds after arrived 
precipitately in the hotel kitchen, where 
some twenty of his brethren worked. 
Mazulla also arrived. 

A little later the European _hotel- 
manager, utterly distraught, fled into Foolan 
Sahib’s quarters to ask what was to be done 
about it. Foolan Sahib, hastening to the 
kitchen, found Goanese littering the floor. 
Mazulla, with a swishy bamboo, was com- 
pleting the good work of laying out the 
whole lot. It would be wrong to say that 
then, or at any other time, Mazulla was 
violent ; his movements were always un- 
flurried and dignified. 

He and the Goanese got on quite well 
thereafter, Mazulla generously offering to 
overlook the past. He was always forgiving ; 
moreover, throughout his career, never once 
did he resort to force save under real pro- 
vocation. 

Some time later, for the first time in 
his service, Foolan Sahib obtained leave to 
proceed to Europe, and enjoyed a spell of 
home-life in France. But civilization palled, 
so he wandered away through Algeria and 
Tunis to the Sahara, making the acquain- 
tance of the veiled Touareg of the desert 
until the time came anew for reunion with 
Mazulla in Simla. 

Mazulla had brought with him his 
family and a relative—a hawk-faced jemadar 
of the Border Military Police. The most 
important person in the family, however, 
from the Sahib's point of view, was a tiny 
daughter —a delightful little mortal who, 
ever since she could toddle, had made it a 
practice, whenever Papa Mazulla was safely 
out of the way, to trot round to the veranda 
at the Sahib’s teatime to levy sugary toll. 

Simla society was viewed by Mazulla 
with philosophic detachment. The Frontier 
is democratic, and the most effulgent per- 
sonages on the Mall left him unimpressed. 
He opined that in their tubs, with their hair 
wet, they were much as other men. 

Then came the fateful month of July, 


1914. From day to day excitement 
increased until the declaration of war. At 
high pressure, Headquarters worked to 


prepare the first Indian Expeditionary Force. 
The Sahib, in spare moments, haunted cor- 
ridors, hoping to go, and seeking to mobilise 
what little influence he po cd. On the 
14th August orders were received to take to 


Karachi certain precious documents, and to 
“return on completion of duty.’’ All seemed 
los , for it was well known that the Force 
was to sail in a few days. 

It was an unpleasant journey. Two 
days and two nights by train, through the 
burning heat of the Sindh desert, and two 
nights and two days back. At a station 
en route the Sahib met a friend from 
Peshawar, who apprised him thet Simla 
had been wiring urgently to his regiment io 
inquire his whereabouts. Tnis looked pro- 
mising, though a trifle strange, inasmuch as 
Headquarters itself tad sent him on his 
errand’ and ought to have known all about it. 
‘Sut at such a time all things were possible. 


ORDERED OVERSEAS. 


‘The train crawled into Simla next after- 
noon with maddening slowness. The clock 
was nearing three as the Sahib raced up the 
hill, made his report, and received in return 
the intimation that, if he could catch the 
Bombay train at six, he could proceed over- 
seas with a minor staff appointment. 

Medical inspection and other formalities 
wasted a precious hour before the Sahib 
reached his quarters. Mazulla, till then all 
unsuspecting, received the news with im- 
passive alert- 
ness, joined in a 
lightning orgy of 

acking, bade 
arewell to his 
tearful family, 
and confided them 
to his relative the 
jemadar all within 
the space of 
fifteen minutes— 
and at six o'clock 
Fool n Sahib and 
he were in the 
train. 

Bombay— 
reached after 
another two days 
and nights, 
making just a 
week’s travelling 
on end—was alive 
with soldiery con- 
verging from all 

arts of India. 

he docks re- 
sounded to the 
note of prepara- 
tion as_hastily- 
commandeered vessels were put into com- 
mission as troop-ships. 

At midday on the 24th August the 
convoy sailed, escorted by warships. A 
snug corner was found for Mazulla apart from 
over-packed humanity, and a steward was 
tipped to supplement his rations by odd- 
ments of good plain saloon-fare, Foolan 
Sahib then proceeded to improve his 
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acquaintance with the other officers, nine 
in number, of the headquarters to which he 
belonged. 

On passing Aden it became known for 
the first time that the destination of the 
Force was France. Great were the re- 
joicings and many the fears that the war 
would be over before they arrived ! 

The voyage across the Mediterranean 
was made under strong escort, on account 
of the risk of hostile submarines. At length, 
on the 26th September, 1914, Marseilles 
was reached, and amid much local enthusiasm 
the disembarkation of the first Indian 
Expeditionary Force took place. Scarcely 
could the troops press through the crowds 
who lined the route. Flowers were every- 
where—in garlands on the horses and guns, 
or stuck by bunches in rifle-muzzles. Excite- 
ment reached its height when the drum and 
surnar band heading a Bualuchi regiment 
swung past playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise.”” 


MAZULLA IN FRANCE. 


The staff to which Foolan Sahib be- 
longed was at first billeted in the town, 
and afterwards at a small hotel on the 
outskirts. There being here no facilities 
for Mazulla to cook Indian food, and the 


Mazulla and two of his children. 


camps being too far away, arrangements 
had to be made for him to feed in a neigh- 
bouring café. 

This was for Mazulla a perpetual source 
of delight. He began to learn French, 
Sisco veri! in the process the epoch-making 
fact that French is merely a corruption of 
Pushtu! The French, when they like a 
thing, say that it is ‘* chic,” and the Pathan 


it is “‘ thic ’’—thus proving indisputably 
the affinity between the two languages ! 


In early October, when the Indian 
forces moved northward to take their 
places in the fighting-line, the Sahib’s 


headquarters entrained somewhat in ad- 
vance of the bulk of the troops. Mazulla, 
discovering a French Colonial soldier—an 
Algerian sharpshooter—lying most uncom- 
fortably in the corridor, took pity on him 
as a fellow-Moslem, brought him into his 
compartment, and fed him well before they 
both turned in. 

The train, drawing into a station, later 
aroused Mazulla. He felt for the watch in 
his haversack, but the haversack was not 
there. He sat up—his boots were not 
there cither, nor was the Algerian! The 
delinquent, however, had gained but_a few 
yards’ start down the corridor. Mazulla 
was upon him in a flash. Vainly the Al- 
gerian drew a knife. Thrashed and_half- 
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strangled, what remained of him was 
ceremoniously handed over by Mazulla a 
few minutes later to the French military 
police on the platform. 

The remainder of the journey passed 
peacefully. At every halt the Indians were 
the object of particular attention from the 
kindly French ladies who had established 
coffee-stalls on the stations. Coffee was 
handed in at the windows—but alas! in 
cups from which infidels had drunk! The 


Indians, with innate 
courtesy, thanked the 
donors and engaged 
them in conversation 
at the door, while the cups were conveyed 
across the compartment and the polluted 
liquid surreptitiously emptied out of the 
opposite window. 

The Indian details attached to the unit 
were a source of preoccupation throughout 
the war. They were a mixed assemblage 
and, at one time and another, repre- 
sentatives of half of India’s innumerable 
races and religions must have passed 
through the ranks. By no means an easy 
establishment to handle! The maintenance 
of discipline, one of the Sahib’s incidental 
duties, was, however, infinitely facilitated by 
Mazulla. 

Some indefinable quality—compounded 


__---—~ 2 


aw. 


perhaps of fairness, patience, and keen com- 
mon sense, but only to be summed up as 

rsonality—seemed always to give him 
eadership wherever he went, and France 
was no exception. Parties to ordinary 
disputes sought his arbitration as a matter 
of course. Incipient trouble on a larger 
scale, which baffled even the Indian officers, 
was settled by Mazulla out of hand. Such 


incidents only came to the Sahib’s ears 
Thanks to Mazulla, 


months afterwards. 


“One by one Mazulla carried the 
sick men out and continued his task 
till all were removed to safety.” 


Vow. ivitt.—17. 
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the official washing of much “‘ dirty linen” 
was avoided. 


MAZULLA DISPENSES JUSTICE. 


For the wrong-doer he had scant 
sympathy. There was, for instance, the 
case of the Indian cavalry sowar who 
entered a cobbler’s to try on boots and, 
as soon as the new ones were on his feet, 
calmly walked off with his own pair under 
his arm. Mazulla, who chanced to be 

passing, was appealed to. The 
a offender declared that the cobbler 
had given him the boots as a 
present. 

The evidence on either side 
having been heard, Mazulla 
neatly pinioned the  sowar, 
restored the boots, insisted on 
adding the sowar’s own boots by 
way of compensation, and— 
justice having thus been done so 
far as the cobbler was concerned 
—gravely trotted the offender off 
through mud and a hilarious 
soldiery to hand him over to the 
military police. 

Among the French popula- 
tion Mazulla had a marked suc- 
cess. Whenever he was billeted 
in a town people of all classes 
made friends with him—poor 
folk, well-to-do tradesmen, even 
people of the upper class. Before 
long his French became fluent. 
Occasionally he was invited out. 
By this time the great truth that 
religion consists rather in inward 
grace than in outward ceremony 
had dawned upon him. He 
waived former scruples anent 


But in 


drinking from unbelievers’ cups. 
regard to wine or anything else directly 


forbidden by Islam he was adamant. 
Never once did he touch such things. 
Foolan Sahib at first feared that so 
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much attention might spoil Mazulla, but 
soon found his misgivings groundless. 
Mazulla, unperturbed, went his way as 
before, merely assimilating fresh know- 
ledge of the world and deploring the 
Preailection of the British soldier for pork. 

ith his “Tommy” comrades Mazulla 
got on excellently and had an unbounded 
admiration for them. Their consumption 
of the unhallowed pig he regarded as the 
one blot on their escutcheon. 

In 1916 Mazulla became very ill. The 
rigour of the preceding winter had alto- 
gether upset him. Throughout the whole 
year he was in great pain and could eat 
next to nothing. The distracted Sahib 
took him_to doctor after doctor without 
success. Mazulla doggedly rejected every 
suggestion that he should return to India. 
If, he said, he was fated to die in a foreign 
land, it would be Allah’s will, but endure 
the disgrace of leaving his Sahib in the field 
and returning to his home alone, he would 
not! And meantime he wasted toa shadow. 

At length, whilst on leave, he was taken 
to a clever French physician who, after put- 
ting an electric light down his throat and 

tforming other feats that impressed poor 
Mazulla enormously, gave him a specific 
that did the trick. Gradually he became 
better, and by the spring of 17 was quite 
himself again. 

Naturally enough Mazulla’s joy reached 
its height on the rare occasions when the 
Sahib obtained ‘‘ seven days’ leave.”” London 
was sheer happiness, and here for the first 
time, in a restaurant where it was arranged 
that he should take his meals, he was actually 
waited on—so he gleefully related—by ‘a 
Sahib in full evening dress ! ’’ Such an occa- 
sion evidently called for strong measures, 
and it appears that Mazulla bestowed on 
the Sahib baksheesh, by leaving under his 
plate—a penny! After that the restaurant 
was hastily changed, in case the ‘‘ gentleman 
in evening dress "’ might happen to think of 
poison. 

Nice and Monaco were visited, too, in 
order to see Foolan Sahib’s mother. This 
lady had always been known to Mazulla in 
Pushtu as the “ Walidah Sahibah.” When 
it came to translating this into French, how- 
ever, he got badly mixed, and caused a 
chambermaid the utmost perplexity by 
invariably referring to ‘‘ Madame ma mére.” 
For days the worthy woman could not 
imagine how Madame came to have two sons 
—the Sahib and Mazulla—of such strange 
diversity of colour ! 

When Mazulla was on leave with the 
Sahib he was always anxious. His chief 
on was lest Foolan Sahib should forget 

garette-case or get married. Not that 
the Sahib was addicted to feminine society, 
or that Mazulla—himself a devoted husband 
and father, who now saved every penny and 
sent it home to the little ones—had any 
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special prejudice against the opposite sex. 
ut the intrusion of a woman between him 
and the Sahib would have been too dreadful. 
The only object of affection that Mazulla 
regarded as permissible to the Sahib was a 
small kitten, which had been picked up one 
day on a heap of débris and adopted. Pro- 
bably, in the main, Mazulla’s views were 
sound. A cat is at least as graceful as a 
woman—and even more human in its 
ingratitude! Besides, it was a very fine 
kitten. Mazulla, no less than the Sahib, 
was its humble slave ; and it was a pleasant 
contrast to the usual Oriental indifference 
to animals to watch him playing with little 
“Zozo’”’ by the hour. 


UNDER FIRE. 


Under fire Mazulla was at his best. 
From 1917 onwards—when a part of the 
Sahib’s duties was to tour the artillery ammu- 
nition columns into which, when man-power 
was getting short, Indians were drafted— 
Mazulla was particularly pleased. Sleep he 
reduced to a minimum, in order that he 
might spend the night in some convenient 
observation-post. On two occasions, pare 
ticularly, he did well. 

One day the Sahib and another officer 
had to visit some forward batteries, and 
after riding up under cover as far as they 
could, left the horses in charge of Mazulla 
and continued their way on foot. On their 
return an hour or so later, they found 
Mazulla had been having a lively time. The 
Boche had chosen that very spot on which 
to register with his 5‘9’s. | For half an hour 
the procession of shells had continued. The 
horses, by some miracle, had escaped with 
minor contusions. As for Mazulla, deter- 
mined not to relinquish his charges, he had 
twisted the reins round his arms and planted 
himself flat on the ground, where, amid 
clouds of dust and smoke, he was being 
dragged about, his clothes reduced to rags, 
by three half-frenzied animals. 

On another occasion, when air-raids 
were particularly bad, an Indian billet 
was suddenly bombed one night. The 
inmates made a bee-line for the nearest dug- 
out, ali but three who were too sick to move 
—and Mazulla. One by one Mazulla carried 
the sick men out, being narrowly missed by 
a bomb splinter as he emerged with his first 
burden, and continued his task till all three 
were removed to safety. The General re- 
commended him for a decoration, but this, 
unluckily, never materialized. 

The only reward that did come Mazulla’s 
way was a prize at the end of the war from 
the French Government, in a competition for 
“ soldiers’ gardens.” From one of his 
numerous French friends in a town where 
he was at the time of the Armistice, he 
obtained the loan of a plot of land, which, 
with the aid of a compatriot—a ‘‘ catch-’em- 
alivo”’ trans-border Afridi—he cultivated 


to perfection, and to the greater sustenance 
of his unit. 

When it came to dividing up the prize, 
which took the form of an engraved certifi- 
cate and a silver medal nearly three inches 
in diameter, the Afridi chose the medal. 
He explained that the Sirkay only gave 
small war-medals, but if he could wander 
about the other side of the Border with a 
medal that size, his 
fellow-tribesmen would 
take him for the very 
deuce of a fellow ! 


Even wars come to 
anend. Mazullaand his 
Sahib remained on in 
France after the Armis- 
tice, and having been in 
the first convoy to dis- 
embark, it was but fitting 
that they should leave 
in the last ship that 
carried the Indians home 
in 1920. 

The state of unrest 
that they found in that 
country on their arrival 
was a sore trial to Ma- 
zulla. Just, he explained, 
as British and Indians 
had spent five years 
fighting and fraternizing 
side by side, and for the 
first time had grown 
really to know and appre- 
ciate each other, to say 
nothing of the new ideas 
concerning trade and 
agriculture thit the In- 
dian soldiers had picked 
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Mazulla remained. Further, he per- 
suaded a certain number of others to remain, 
and six months later—when the emigrants, 
having met with the coldest of welcomes in 
Afghanistan, drifted back destitute to their 
ruined homes—they were very glad to have 
followed his advice. 

Mazulla rejoined at Simla embittered by 
the ruin he seen and vowing vengeance, 
like all the Utman Khel, 
on agitators in general. 
Whenever his smoulder- 
ing wrath exceeded 
bounds, he would attend 
a political meeting as 
a conscientious heckler. 
Once fortune was par- 
ticularly ‘kind. It was 
on Christmas Eve, 1921. 
A pet aversion of his, 
an enormously tall and 
fat Bengali, elected to 
get drunk and to run 
amok down the Simla 
Mall, scattering police 
and publc before him. 
Mazulla, who happened 
to be directly in his 
path, stood his ground, 
and smote the onrushing 
convexity so shrewdly 
that Goliath collapsed 
like a house of cards. 
Mazulla then took a 
dignified seat on his 
head until the hue-and- 
cry arrived. To have 
enjoyed such an 
honourable little 
bickering, and on the 
right side of the law, 


upin France, and wanted was bliss indeed! 
to put into practice in Christmas was Christ- 
their homes—just at this mas for Mazulla that 
very moment the stay- year. 

at-home gentry must Mazulla as he appeared in France. There is little else 
needs set the whole to be recorded concern- 


country in an uproar and spoil everything ! 

On arrival Mazulla went ona well-earned 
furlough to his Frontier home, and was 
there through the Hijrat—when the border 
folk, in a wave of agitator-bred frenzy, sold 
their lands, burnt their homes, and emi- 
grated to Afghanistan. Mazulla, despite 
both persuasion and threats, refused to go, 
even when it was pointed out that it need 
not necessarily entail separation from the 
Sahib, to whom his fellow-villagers sent 
word that if he would come along as well 
they would guarantee him a commission in 
the Afghan Army ! 


THE 


ing Mazulla and his Sahib. They are 
not quite so young as they were, and live 
their lives uneventfully in the Himalayas. 
Mazulla has reached the state of keeping 
fowls and rabbits ; and the Sahib the stage 
associated with horn spectacles and a 
belief that the Service is going to the dogs. 
Otherwise they have much in common. 
Good and bad times shared have given 
them a mutual respect. Mazulla_ thinks 
there is nobody quite like the Sahib, and 
the Sahib knows that never in this world 
was man served by a straighter, stauncher 
henchman than Mazulla. 


END. 
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Quest of the Beate Boar’ 


Ra a Lewis 


Mlustrated by G. SOPER 


An account of a long search for a rare species of wild boar that has its home on an island 


in the Dutch East Indies. 


Very few museums possess a head of this extraordinary-looking 


animal, and the Author is to be congratulated upon his two fine trophies. 


OST people have some favourite 
hobby or pastime; with me the 
open air and gun or rod have 
always come firs . Although at 

one time I had great ambitions in the 
direction of big-game, unfortunately I never 
lived in a locality where such tastes could be 
indulged to any great extent. 

Some years ago, however, I secured an 
appointment in Singapore, and was soon 
reading a list of the game to be found in the 
Malay States. I thought that at long last 
the opportunity had arrived when something 
larger than a hare would be seen over the 
foresight of my gun. 

Singapore, as most people know, is an 
island situated off the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, from wl it is 
separated by a narrow strait. Within the 
last two years the island has been connected 
with the mainland by a barrage across the 
Johore Straits, over which the main railw 
runs, affording an unbroken connection 
tween Singapore and the Federated Malay 
States. 

I landed on the island carly in 1907, and 
soon arranged with two friends to form a 
mess. Thereafter I began to sit up and 
take notice of the general surroundings. 

I found that the pineapple industry, 
together with the ever-growing demand for 
rubber, was rapidly eating away the jungle, 
and the game available for shooting had been 
almost exterminated ; only a few pig and 
deer remained, with an occasional stray 
tiger. Sport on the mainland within a day 
reach of Singapore also proved very un- 
certain, and unless several days could be 
devoted to a trip there was small hope of 
reward, Generally speaking, if a man were 
out for sport's sake, he could find amusement, 
but if bent on mere killing he would soon be 
disappointed. I was out for sport, not 
slaughter, but even so there were too many 
blank days fcr my liking. 


We were talking about shooting in the 
club one evening when someone asked me: 

‘Have you been to Pulau Batam yet?” 

“ No,’ Treplicd. ‘‘ What is over there?” 

“ Good gracious ! ”’ cried the other men. 
“Haven't you heard about the special 
whiskered pigs that roam the island ? 

I admitted ignorance, and begged for 
information. 

Then, for the first time, I heard the 
word Sus-oi, the English translation of which 
is ‘‘ Bearded Boar.’ This animal was 
supposed to be a very rare species, and not 
many sportsmen had been lucky enough to 
get a head. Pulau Batam, I learnt further, 
is an island situated about thirty miles 
south of Singapore, and belongs to the Dutch. 

The knowledge came as a ray of sun- 
shine ; far better chase something rare and 
draw blank than hunt common or garden 
varieties with the same result ! 

A steam-launch called the Cyril was 
provided for superintending the construction 
of the new harbour works, on which I held the 
position of resident engineer. The Cyril was 
an ideal craft for a shooting trip, accommo- 
dating six persons on the foredeck, besides 
the Malay crew, and possessing a large cabin 
capable of holding all our gear, 

Here was the means of conv 
Pulau Batam, and very early one 
morning, before the inhabitants of Singapore 
had opened their eyes, a party of us steamed 
away from Johnson's Pier for a trial shoot. 

I had visited the muscum to see the 
solitary specimen of the Su:-o1, and knew how 
to recognize what I hoped to find, but on 
this occasion Mr. Bearded Boar did not put 
in an appearance. We had a most en- 
joyable trip, and bagged a black pig, but no 
signs of the Sus-ot were seen. : 

Many times afterwards did we sally 
forth and register blank days as far as this 
particuler species was concerned, until I be- 
came almost convinced that the Sus-oi was 
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“Tt came on like a torpedo, covering the short distance between us at incredible speed.” 
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not only rare but must have joined the dodo 
in the animals’ Valhalla. 

From my office veranda I could see the 
blue outline of P..lau Batam in the distance, 
and finally there came a day when I vowed 
that, come what might, I would get one of 
those elusive bearded boars! I had been 
nearly two years in the colony, was pro- 
vided with a launch, guns, ammunition, 
beaters, and dogs, and yet I had never seen 


a Sus-oi, let alone shot at one. Things 
must not go on like this ! 
Once more a_ weck-end expedition 


was planned. As usual in the East, delay 
occurred; two of the party could not get 
away, the beaters and dogs turned up late, 
and instead of leaving Singapore in the 
early morning it was after midday before we 
steamed out of the Roads. 

My two companions were Mr. Worseley 
Taylor, of Vade & Co., and Mr. J. H. Wil- 
liams, general manager and engineer to the 
Singapore Railway. We had tiffin on board 
and a very pleasant passage, anchoring off 
Batam about 4 p.m., too late to attempt any 
shooting that day. The beaters and the dogs 
were disembarked, and we landed to find a 
shelter for the coolies and also to spy out 
the country. A friendly Malay appeared, 
from whom we rented a hut, and in reply to 
our anxious inquiries he assured us: ‘ There 
are pig.” 

An inspection of the hut followed, and 
after seeing the beaters settled, we started for 
a tramp in search of tracks. The party was 
not long in finding evidence of pigs having 
rooted about earlier in the day, but the 
animals must have been small—nothing to 
get enthusiastic about. Suddenly, however, 
No. 1 tracker, scouting about some distance 
ahead, became excited, and when we hurried 
to the spot he showed us the tracks of a very 
big pig of rnknown species. This was a most 
encouraging sign; s», after noting the lie of 
the land, we went back for dinner, as we 

_ wished to strike the launch before darkness 
set in. 

Early next morning the tracker re- 

rted that a large pig had entered a patch of 
jungle about a mile awa’. Breakfast was at 
once forgotten, beaters and dogs collected, the 
jungle surrounded, guns posted. An anxious 
wait, much noise, but no pig broke cover. 
We therefore proceeded to another wide 
stretch of likely ground. 

About midday I found myself stationed 
at the edge of a filthy, overgrown swamp, 
and the beat had hardly started before I 
heard some big beast crashing through the 
vegetation, From the sound, it was going 
to pass a long way ahead of my position. 
I dashed into the morass, hoping to get a 
shot, but could not catch a glimpse of the 
beast. 

By this time I was beginning to think 
that we were in for another blank day. 
One more patch of jungle was tackled, 
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without any result, but when I met Williams 
he said he had seen an animal flash past, 
out of gunshot, which he was convinced was 
a Sus-ci, Williams had also visited the 
museum and seen the specimen there, so, 
although we were hungry and tired, we 
decided on a final beat. As usual, we 
drew lots for position. After much thought 
“No. 1” placed me in a narrow native 
path running through the particular patch 
that was to be tested. In front were low 
bushes, but a little way ahead the ground 
seemed clearer. The light was very bad. 

Eventually, in the far distance, I heard 
ashot fired. The beat had commenced, and 
yells, banging of tins, and a general hulla- 
baloo followed. As a rule, any animal be- 
tween the noise and the guns is not long in 
breaking cover, but on this particular occa- 
sion the beaters had approached so close 
that I had quite given up all hope of success ; 
in fact, ] had lost interest and put my gun 
under my arm. 

Suddenly, however, a slight sound right 
ahead put me on the alert, and I saw a dirty 
yellowish-coloured body slowly moving in my 
direction, its head swinging from side to side 
as it made a path for itself. Not wishing to 
shoot until a clearer view could be obtained, 
1 waited, my gun at the ready. 

The pig did not sce me until I brought 
my weapon to my shoulder ; then, ina flash, 
it changed gear, so to speak, and came on 
like a torpedo, covering the short distance 
between us at incredible speed. I had just 
time to let loose my right barrel, and the 
animal crashed in a heap amongst the low 
bushes a few feet ahead of me. Thereupon I 
gave it the left barrel, jumped back some 
yards, and hastily reloaded. Both shots, I 
knew, had gone home, but I did not want 
to be caught by a boar ‘* shamming dead ’’— 
I knew the danger ! 

Nevertheless my curiosity almost over- 
came my caution, but just as my resolution 
was weakening an upheaval occurred in 
the bush and the beast hurled _ itself 
across the path. I fired at the fully- 
exposed side, and this time the animal 
went down for good, greatly to my relief. 
I was very thankful I had not rushed for- 
ward to investigate, or that last charge 
might have got me—and Singapore Hospital 
Was many miles away ! 

When I examined my prize I found, to 
my intense joy, that he was a splendid 
specimen of the Sus-o1 or “ Bearded Boar,” 
with a well-developed ‘‘ Kaiser moustache. 
It is difficult to analyse one’s feelings on 
such an occasion, but I had little time for 
reflection, for a moment later a voice behind 
me exclaimed: ‘Great Scott! It is a Sus- 
or! Lewis, my boy, you have saved the day!" 
and Williams was shaking my hand. 

When Taylor arrived he muttered 
something about ‘‘ Fools for luck,’ but I 
was not in a mood to quarrel with anyone. 
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The long search was over; I had found 
and bagged the elusive Sus-oi at last ! 

Once back in Singapore, we proceeded to 
the home of a Portuguese taxidermist, who 
agreed for certain pieces of silver to make a 
good job of mounting the head. He did his 
work splendidly, and although eighteen 
years have rolled along since then the trophy 
shows no signs of deterioration. 

Next morning, standing on the office 
veranda, I felt more satisfied with life. The 
blue outline of Pulau Batam no longer 
mocked me. I had fulfilled my vow, and 
when my Sus-oi head was mounted I fixed 
it up on the wall so that the old chap could 
have a view of Home, Sweet Home. 

After our success we gave Pulau Batam 
a rest for a little while. ut the old attrac- 
tion was still there, and just over a year 
later another trip terminated to everyone’s 
satisfaction. On this occasion, if I remem- 
ber rightly, six guns promised to attend, 
but only three turned out—Taylor ; Pater- 
son, an engineer from the harbour works; and 
myself. t the last minute Taylor brought 
along a friend, making four guns in all. 

The usual outfit was embarked, and 
with a sampan towing astern, the Cyril 
headed for Batam once again. We had 
previously tossed up for choice of a dis- 
trict to search, and fortune favoured the 
old successful spot. We felt qa at home 
here, especially with the friendly old Malay 
waiting to greet us, so arrangements were 
soon made for our beaters. e took a long 
tramp by the seashore, turned inland, and 
worked back to the launch, but saw no 
sign of pig. 

Six-thirty next morning found us at 
work again, with two trackers out. A couple 


The “No. 1” tracker (third from right) and some of the beaters. 
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of hours went by before they returned ; then 
a start was made over new ground. As far 
as I was concerned, luck seemed to have 
completely deserted me; the only shot I 
had graced a hornbill. 

he day passed in wading swamps and 
tearing through jungle, and when we all 
met between the beats no one had any 
encouraging news to impart. Finally a 
council of war was held, and we decided to 
try the large patch of jungle that had held 
our first Sus-oi. If we met with no luck 
there, it was arranged, we would return to 
the launch. 

We drew lots for places, and my sur- 
prise can be imagined when I found myself 
standing on identically the same spot where 
I had achieved my first success ! The others 
went ahead, and I was left alone. I should 
have had far more hope if I had drawn a 
different station ; the idea that luck could 
possibly repeat itself seemed too ridiculous 
to imagine. However, I sat down on the 
native path and waited. 

The low bushes in front had grown 
somewhat since I was there last, and the 
undergrowth was quite thick; there was 
no longer a clear line of sight. Not a sound 
was to be heard, and under the thick canopy 
of leaves the light resembled an English 
twilight. 

It seemed hours before I heard the shot 
announcing that the beat had commenced. 
Some fireworks had been provided to 
encourage precipitate flight, the explosions 
adding to the general rumpus as the beaters 
advanced. I heard the dogs barking, and I 
seem to remember hearing a shot or two; 
someone, I told mvself, was in luck ! 

Nearer and nearer came the cries, but 
nothing stirred, 
and I remained 
seated on the 
ground, firmly 
convinced that the 
beat, so far as I 
was concerned, 
would be a blank. 

A stick snap- 
ped in front, then 
another, and I 
slowly rose to my 
feet. As I stood 
erect I saw a 
yellowish body 
hurtling — through 
the undergrowth 
like an’ express 
train! The pig 
must have been 
watching measI sat 
there, and charged 
directly I stood up. 
Raising my gun, I 
made the luckiest 
shot of my life, 
jumping back at 
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once, fully expecting the infuriated animal to 
burst through the bushes and charge me. To 
my utter astonishment, however, it crashed 
into the low bushes—and stayed there ! 

The pig had come on so rapidly I had 
only fired once before jumping back, and in 
the dim light I could not make the body out. 
I knew it was somewhere there among the 
bushes, but “ blind’’ shooting was worse 
than useless, and I hesitated to reload the 
right barrel in case something happened 
while my gun was “broken.” I therefore 
remained at the ready, and was very glad I 
did, for a few seconds later the animal leaped 
out across the track, giving me a clear side- 
shot. I fired at the ribs, and down it went, 
only to stagger up again, give a few bounds, 
and collapse by the side of the track. 
Reloading, I went forward until I could see 
the beast clearly. It was just getting up 
on to its front legs when I fired at the heart, 
and all was over. 

Such is jungle shooting—hours and 
hours of toil and heat, and then a few 
moments packed tight with excitement. 
And here was a reward well worth while— 
my second Sus-oi / “It was not such a fine 
beast as the first, but it completed a brace. 

The similarity of the two shootings was 
remarkable. ‘I had stood exactly on the 


country. 
“The animal was 
iginally kn Sus 
The Author with his two fine trophies. Bae batatne hei writes: 
“but Miller, an American 
naturalist, called it Sus-oi in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Biological Society at 


same spot each time, and both pigs had 
appeared at the end of a beat and from the 
same direction. Both crashed into the low 
bushes, and after a short pause leapt across 
the track and collapsed almost in the same 
spot. Three cartridges had been fired on 
each occasion. Morcover, lots had_ been 
drawn both times, and both times I had 
drawn the lucky position. 
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I am pleased to state that at a later 
date Taylor was also successful in bagging 
a head of this species. On that trip, unfor- 
tunately, I was not with him. 

Although I remained some years longer 
in the Colony, and went many times to 
Pulau Batam, that was the last time I ever 
saw a living Sus-o:. I am not greedy, how- 
ever, and fully realize I have had my share 
of good fortune. 

The party soon gathered round, offering 
congratulations. On this occasion, unlike 
the first, the camera had not been forgotten, 
and Paterson secured an excellent snapshot. 

Another visit to the taxidermist, and 
a second trophy was safely mounted. To 
prevent the climate and insects damaging 
the two precious heads, I sent them home to 
England. Nowadays I never pass them on 
the staircase but some incident in connection ~ 
with the chase we had after them comes to 
my memory. 

I am presenting “' No. 2” to the British 
Museum, as there is only a toothless old 
skull on exhibition. Should any reader 


wish to view this rare species of pig 
he knows now where to go. ‘No. 1” 
I shall keep as long as I can see. He is too 


handsome to part with, but I have promised 
the authorities at South Kensington that he 
shall end his days with 
them. 

Inconclusion, I would 
remark that the absence of 
specimens in the principal 
museums proves that the 
“bearded boar’ is very 
scarce. The rubber planta- 
tions probably now extend 
over Pulau Batam and the 
neighbouring islands, and 
should this species be 
peculiar to that locality it 
cannot be long before the 
animal is completely ex- 
tinct. The secretary of 
the Zoological Society, in 
answer to an inquiry, 
informed me that the 
Society has never pos- 
sessed a specimen of 
the Sus-ot, and does not 
know of one in the whole 


Washington, 1902. There is also a_ short 
reference to it in Vol. 2 of Lydekker’s 
* Royal Natural History.’ Apparently little 
is known of the origin of the creature. It is 
either the most modified or the most primi- 
tive of all the species found in the Malay 
Peninsula.” 


IN 


INCROSS NORTH AMERICA 
A MOTOR-BOAT 


Here is the final instalment of the 
absorbing story of Mr. Hogg’s latest 
record-breaking feat — the first crossing 
of the North American Continent in a | 
boat, along the inland waterways from 
the ‘Pacific to the Atlantic! Many of | 
the old-time explorers sought for such 
a passage, but none of them succeeded | 
in finding it, and it was left for Mr. | 
| 


Hogg and his companions to demonstrate 
its practicability. The voyage occupied 
a period of a hundred and thirty-seven 
days, during which time the little motor- 
boat Transcontinental doggedly nosed | 
its way for close on six thousand miles 
along rivers, lakes, and canals, encounter- 
ing all sorts of obstacles and traversing 
sixteen States and two Canadian Pro- 
vinces. The arrival of the boat in New | 
York City—the first craft to cross North 
America from coast to coast by water | 
—was hailed by the Press as an event 
approximating in importance to the | 
liscovery of a new North-West Passage. | 


V.—(Conclusion.) 


shore into the St. Lawrence, going 

north of Howe Island, Spectacle 
Shoals, and Red Horse Rock. We were 
sliding along nicely through the beautiful 
Thousand Island region, where the St. 
Lawrence is about fifteen miles wide, when a 
fog that had been gathering for several hours 
closed in around us. Even before we could 
begin chart-and-compass navigation we be- 
came aware of the fact that we were off our 
course. 

There were islands everywhere; we 
cruised for an hour through a maze of them, 
and to have attempted to name any one 
island and locate it on the chart would have 
been something like trying to pick out a 
certain tooth in the blade of a new saw. 


N the advice of expert rivermen we 
followed the Canadian mainland 


The Story ofa Record Voyage 
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While we were fumbling round secking an 
unmistakable landmark, an American flag 
flying from the tower of some millionaire’s 
home on a small island caught my eye. 
Apparently we were in United States waters ! 

The appearance of that flag caused me to 
begin investigating the New York State side 
of the St. Lawrence charts, with the result 
that we finally “ foun: ourselves" cruising 
round the American side of Grindstone 
Island, and heading into a blind inlet from 
which there was no route out except by the 
way we came in. Eventually we got back 
to the Canadian side of the river, but by 
that time darkness had descended. Then it 
began to rain, and with the rain came a 
barrage of thunder and lightning. 

We ran the next few miles down the 
river by what Wilton later humorously 
termed “lightning navigation '’—a _ night- 
mare that I shall not soon forget. We passed 
Gananoque, Ontario, about five miles out 
in the river, identified it by its lights, and 
then for two hours dodged one peril after 
another Although we had repeatedly 
sworn off night navigation, getting lost 
behind Grindstone Island had delayed us in 


teaching Rockport, Ontario, where we in- 
tended to tie up for the night. So there we 
were breaking all our vows again—running 
on through fog, rain, unlighted rocks, count- 
less islands, and total darkness that was 


by flashes of ligh 
by the cri 


broken only 
more terrifying 
thunder. 

After we had scraped past disaster no 
less than a hundred times, I crawled forward 
and spoke to Wilton : ‘If you see anything 
that looks like a port, Frank,’’ I told hm, 
“let's head for it!" 


lade 
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‘““Show me the port!” he replied, 
earnestly. 

Just then a flash of lightning illuminated 
the whole river, and I saw that we were 
travelling down a narrow channel between 
two great piles of rock, so close alongside 
that I could have jumped on to either! 
Then darkness fell once more, like a solid 
mass of blackness, and a deafening peal of 
thunder crashed out. A moment later, off 
in the distance, I espied a cluster of lights. 
It was Rockport ! 

Running through an eternity of suspense, 
every Moment expecting to hit a rock, we 
eventually came close to the guiding lights 
and crept thankfully into a tiny harbour 
between two high docks. That run into 
Rockport was the last night-cruising we did 
on the whole trip. We repeated our vows 
again—and thereafter we kept them. 

It was still raining when we got under 
way again next morning, but we struggled 
on doggedly to Brockville, seeking the 
shelter of an abandoned boathouse when the 
rain decreased visibility to such an extent 
that we could no longer see where we were 
going. 

A CUP OF COFFEE. 


About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
downpour slackened and we pushed off once 
more, hoping to get to Prescott before 
nightfall, This portion of the St. Lawrence 
becomes quite narrow. Prescott is on the 
Canadian side of the stream; Ogdensburg, 
New York, is directly opposite. By this 
time we had been in Canada so long that we 
were pretty thoroughly ‘‘ fed up”’ with tea. 
Americans are coffee-drinkers, and usually 
take tea only when there is no other liquid 
refreshment to be had. We realized that 
there would be coffee in Ogdensburg, and 
decided to run the gauntlet of the American 
Customs and immigration officers in order 
to go ashore and get a cup of real coffee. 

The ordeal, however, was not half so bad 
as we thought it was going to be. Sliding 
up to the Customs House dock at Ogdensburg, 
an officer greeted us with a cheery : “ Hello, 
boys! We've been expecting you along here 
for weeks.” Then he “ inspected’ our 
boat from the shore, without leaving the 
shelter of his umbrella, and said: “ Run 
along and get your coffee |’ 

All along the St. Lawrence people had 
warncd us not to attempt to run any of the 
rapids. Although we had been through a 
good few bad places in the Columbia and 
Missouri Rivers, everybody assured us 
that it would be suicide to tackle the 
St. Lawrence rapids. We listened to these 
warnings, thanked the speakers for their 
kindly advice, and privately decided to 
settle the matter for ourselves when we could 
have a look at the rapids. The first—the 
Gallop Rapids—are situated below Ogdens- 
burg. If we did not like the looks of them we 
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had an advantage in the St. Lawrence that 
we had not known in the Columbia or the 
upper Missouri, for around these Canadian 
rapids there are locks and canals. In any 
event, we were now so near the end of our 
seemingly interminable journey that we 
were reluctant to take any unnecessary 
chances. 

Arriving at the head of Gallop Rapids 
on the morning of September 14th, we 
pulled in to the shore at the entrance of 
the canal, and tied up. I was somewhat 
annoyed to find about a dozen vessels there, 
waiting to get into the canal. If we had to 
take our turn it looked as if we were doomed 
to remain there for several days |! Taking my 
ficld-glasses, I walked down the shore to 
have a look at the rapids. Presently I met a 
French-Canadian and struck up a conversa- 
tion with him. That man was an optimist 
—the first I had met between the Pacific 
Ocean and the St. Lawrence. 

When I told him we were thinking 
about going down the rapids in our boat, 
he said : ‘‘ There’s nothing to it, Monsieur / 
Just a few big swells, look out for the rocks, 
and void, Monsieur! You're down!’ 
Then, in English that was almost as bad as 
my French, he added: ‘‘ You make heem 
ee-zee. Look out for rock. Beeg swells no 
hurt you. I go down many time in leetle 
bateau,’’ With that he pointed out his boat. 
It was a lop-sided, home-made, cranky- 
looking affair, and I concluded that if the 
Frenchman could go down the rapids in 
that thing, and live to tell the tale, we had 
nothing whatever to fear. 

I returned to the boat to find Wilton 
wildly gesticulating to another Frenchman 
who knew no more English than my com- 
panion did French. I talked with this 
second stranger, and discovered another 
optimist ; he, too, believed we could run the 
rapids in safety. 


A SIX-MINUTE THRILL. 
We took another look at the long line of 


ships waiting to get into the canal, and then 
pushed off. The next five minutes gave us 


‘more fun than we had had since we nego- 


tiated Drowned Man’s Rapids in the upper 
Missouri. Down we went, in a long series of 
dips and plunges, dodging this way and that 
to avoid the rocks that rushed up-stream 
at us, with the water breaking white around 
them and spray flying high in the air. 

We did not seem to be going very fast 
until we looked at the passing rocks and 
shores ; then we saw they were apparently 
flying past at a terrifying rate. In about six 
minutes we were down Gallop Rapids— 
and just about a full day ahead of the 
schedule we should have made had timidity 
sent us into the canal ! 

When we canie to the next rapid 
we never even stopped to ask advice; we 
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“A flash of lightning illuminated the whole river, and I saw that we were travelling 
between two great piles of rock.” 
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merely took to the decpest water indicated 
on the charts and slid down the watery 
slopes, ignoring locks and canals. Arriving at 
the top of the Long Saulte Rapids, however, 
we did not feel quite so venturesome, for 
we had been warned against the Long 
Saulte and the La Chine by men who knew 
them well and were by no means alarmists. 
When we got to the Long Saulte, therefore, 
I took a look at them with my field glasses 
and decided to go down by way of the locks. 

Heading into the Cornwall Canal, we 
tied up in the bow-curve of a big freight 
steamer that by dint of much squeezing was 
just able to get into the first lock. In the 
second locka big steamer that we locked down 
with went aground directly the water was 
let out. Having taken our position at her 
bows, however, we got out immediately the 
gate was opened, leaving the big ship to free 
herself by unloading part of her cargo. The 
lowering of the level of the Great Lakes— 
which, of course, has also affected the 
St. Lawrence River—has done tremendous 
harm to commercial shipping. 

It was nearly dark by the time we got 
down the Cornwall Canal to the last lock 
just below the city of Cornwall. I was 
for going through that evening, so as to 
be ready for an early start down the river in 
the morning, but upon the advice of the 
keeper we decided to remain in the canal. 
This portion of the St. Lawrence, he informed 
me, is infested with rum-runners and_hi- 
jackers. ‘‘If you leave your boat down 
below,’’ he said, ‘‘ it will be in the booze- 
running business to-morrow. You'd better 
tie up in the canal alongside the hotel ; you'll 
be perfectly safe there.” 

The next day we had an introduction to 
some of the people in the liquor business. 
We had arrived near the point in the river 
where the boundary line of the Province 
of Quebec begins, when a speed-boat put out 
and her crew stared at us. The boat was 
about fifty feet long, and looked as if she 
could do something like forty-five miles an 
hour. Aftershe had circled round us several 
times, I noticed that each of the four men 
on board the craft had a big six-shooter 
strapped round his waist. 

“ Must be Federal men of the border 
patrol,’’ 1 thought. 

Presently the boat came alongside and 
throttled down to our speed. We were 
running along within twenty feet or so of the 
big craft when one of the men called out 
through a megaphone :_“‘ Are you the boys 
from the Pacific Ocean ? ”” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Good work; we’re for you!” came 
the enthusiastic response. 

“Are you Government men ?” I asked 
next. 

“Great Casar’s ghost! No!” came 
the quick reply.“ We're ‘hi-jackers ' 1 
What kind of cigarettes do you smoke 2?” 
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When I had shouted back the name of 
the brand, the man who had done the talking 
motioned to us to steer closer. Two packages 
whizzed overhead, and I caught them both. 
Then the speed-boat raced away and was 
quickly out of sight down the river. When 
1 opened the two parcels I discovered that 
one contained a big box of cigarettes and 
the other a quart of bonded Canadian 
whisky ! : 

THE RUM-RUNNERS. 


During the next few days we met and 
talked with a great many rum-runners, 
boot-leggers, hi-jackers, and border crooks. 
The vast amount of Press publicity we had 
received enabled all these people to identify 
us at sight. This eliminated any fear or 
suspicion they might have had, and they 
freely told us of their exploits in smuggling 
Canadian liquor into the United States and 
American tobacco into Canada. Of all the 
murderous cut-throats I have ever come in 
contact with these smuggling rogues were 
the worst! They are the sort of desperadoes 
who shoot first and argue afterwards, and 
have no more qualms about killing a man 
than the average person would have at 
“ swatting ”’ a house-fly. 

The American Prohibition law against 
alcoholic liquors created for them the 
golden opportunity of a lifetime, and the 
profits from their illicit trade are so enormous 
that they are rapidly becoming the moneyed 
aristocracy of the country. No power short 
of an armed military force will ever be 
sufficient to cope with them. Moreover, 
these rascals are as much a thorn in the side 
of Canada as they are to the law-abiding 
element of the United States, for they do a 
“two-way " business—smuggling liquor into 
the States, and tobacco and other dutiable 
goods back into Canada. 

The tales that some of these fellows told 
us of their operations beggar all description. 
For lives of sheer red-hot adventure—in- 
cluding sudden and violent death—these 
modern pirates would put to shame many of 
the old buccaneers. 

A few miles below the Cornwall Canal 
the St. Lawrence widens out into the broad 
expanse of Lake St. Francis, and while 
running the twenty-five mile length of this 
lake we endured the worst buffeting Trans- 
continental had received since we made 
the memorable run up the coast of Michigan 
from Manistee to Frankfort. The wind had 
risen to a furious gale that was sweeping 
right up the length of the lake, whipping the 
surface into short, steep seas that pounded us 
unmercifully. The way we dived down into 
the hollows, laboured up the slopes, porpoised 
through the curling crests of foam, and 
plunged off into the air, was anything but a 
tonic for shaky nerves 

We had not gone far down the lake 
before we were drenched to the skin, hard 
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at work bailing, and wondering just how long 
we should be able to keep afloat. The greater 
of the forenoon was consumed in 
ring our way through to Coteau 
Landing and the entrance of Canal Soulanges. 
Hungry, wet, and cold, we finally locked 
into the canal and ate our lunches in the 
boat. 

After getting into dry clothes, cruising 
down the canal became a pleasure ; it was 
such a relief from the pounding we had 
experienced in Lake St. Francis. The gale 
was dead against us, however, and the 
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board and lodging until the storm abated 
rather than see us start out ! 

The following morning we made an 
early start, went down the last lock of the 
Soulanges Canal, and headed out into the 
broad expanses of Lake St. Louis. Although 
there was virtually no wind we found the 
going quite rough. . Pushing on across the 
lake, we picked our way from buoy to buoy, 
crossed the wide inlet that forms the mouth 
of the Ottawa River, and docked at noon at 
La Chine, the buoys leading us straight into 
the upper end of the Grar.d la Chine Canal. 


ROUTE OF THE Motor Boar T'RANSCONTI 
ACROSS NORTH AMERICA 


~ 


The route of the Transcontinental from ocean to ocean, traversing sixteen American States 
and two Canadian Provinces. The boat traversed five thousand two hundred and eighty 
miles of waterways and was portaged overland for four hundred miles. 


entire afternoon was consumed in making the 
run of twenty-one miles from Lake St. 
Francis to the last lock at Cascades Point. 
Half an hour before we go* there it began 
to rain again. We were then wearing the 
last of our dry clothing, and with no desire 
to get soaked again, and the prospect of 
Lake St. Louis just ahead, Monsieur Jules 
Perron’s Hotel de Pointe Cascades looked 
like 4 good place to finish the day. 

Monsieur Perron couldn't speak a word 
of English, nor could we find anyone else 
in Cascades Point who did; however, I 
managed to loose off enough alleged French 
to overcome the language difficulty. 

High wind and a deluge of rain tore at 
the hotel all that night and all the next day. 
We were anxious to push on into Montreal, but 
Monsieur Perron protested that it would be 
suicide for us to attempt to cross Lake St. 
Louis in such weather. He even offered us free 


We should have enjoyed going down the 
La Chine Rapids, but took to the canal upon 
the advice of experienced rivermen, who 
declared the risk too great. 

Montreal was only ten miles away, and 
once in that city we should complete the 
ocean-to-ocean run_ from a Pacific to an 
Atlantic seaport. If we lost the boat, or 
otherwise failed between Montreal and New 
York City, we should still be able to claim 
the record for the first water-journey across 
North America. For this reason I could sce 
no sense in risking everything just for the 
sake of a thrill. 


MONTREAL, 


After lunching at La Chine, T succeeded 
in getting a telephone call through to my 
friend, Mr. J. M. Gibbon, General Publicity 
Agent for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and made arrangements for us to 
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land at the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
docks in Montreal. Then, pushing off down 
the canal, we spent most of the afternoon 
going through the locks with huge Great 
Lakes freighters. At four-thirty we passed 
the last lock, which is right in the city of 
Montreal, and were now on the water level 
of the Atlantic. 

In a very few minutes we had “ put- 
utted ’’ down the river to the Canadian 
acific Docks, where we tied up alongside 

the liner Montcalm, which was pulling out 

for Liverpool the following morning. Climb- 

ing up the sixty-foot rope ladder that had 

been placed over the side of the docks for us, 

we found a group of newspaper reporters, 
hotographers, and friends from the Canadian 
Pacific organization. 

Moving on down the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal on the afternoon of September rgth, 
we were boosted along by the swift current 
and made fast progress. The weather was 
cloudy and rain threatening, but at the 
speed we were travelling we hoped to get to 
Sorel, at the mouth of the Richelieu River, 
before nightfall. Navigating this part of the 
St. Lawrence was easy indeed, for we were 
in a stream that has been freed from all 
obstructions to navigation, and has its deep- 
water channel marked out with a veritable 
fence of buoys. There was nothing to do but 
keep going and enjoy the scenery. 

Darkness overtook us some miles above 
Sorel, and a deluge of rain that followed 
relieved us of our desire to reach the mouth 
of the Richelieu River that day. Cathedral 
spires indicated a town on the north shore of 
the stream, so we headed for it and landed. 
The town was Lanoraie, and possessed a fine 
concrete dock behind which we found a snug 
harbour for mooring Transcontinental, The 
omnipresent small boy, who kept up an 
incessant jabber in French, directed us to 
L’Hotel de L’Universe, and begged to be 
allowed to carry my hand-bag. 

Arriving at the hotel we shook the 
water off ourselves, extricated Spy from a 
dog-fight, and fixed things up with the land- 
lady. Ina few minutes we were in clean, dry 
clothes and enjoying one of the best meals 
we ever had in that part of Canada. That 
night was,’‘ Wan dark night on Lac St.Pierre, 
an’ de win’ she blow, blow, blow.” It poured 
all night, and the gale shook the little hotel to 
its very foundations. In the morning it was 
still raining and blowing. It was too 
mniserable and rough for travelling, so we 
loitered about the hotel all morning. 

About noon a big, fine-looking French- 
man came in and began talking with the 
Jandlady. I could not avoid overhearing the 
conversation, and understood enough of 
it to gather that the gentleman was anxious 
to get to Sorel. He was inquiring about 
the motor stage-service to Kerthier, and 
ferry-boat connections from there to Sorel. 

Speaking in my halting French, | informed 
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him that we were going to Sorel with our 
boat if we could get a little favourable 
weather, and would be glad to take him 
there if he desired to join us. 

After I had all but exhausted my scanty 
vocabulary trying to express myself, the 
man spoke : ‘I shall be delighted,” he said, 
in perfect English. ‘‘ Seymour is my name— 
Jacques Seymour, and Sorel is my home.” 
Thereupon we shook hands and adjourned 
to the dining-room. 

Getting acquainted with Monsieur 
Seymour was one of our most pleasant 
experiences in Quebec. He was a well- 
educated man, the owner of a fleet of 
commercial boats operating on the St. Law- 
rence. Welunched together, and about mid- 
afternoon the weather improved sufficiently 
to allow us to get under way toward Sorel. 

An hour later we arrived at Sorel, where 
Monsieur Seymour, as a member of the Club 
Nautique de Sorel, piloted us into the yacht 
basin below the mouth of the Richelieu, and 
opened a vacant slip in his boathouse as a 
place for us to house our craft out of the 
weather. We spent a very pleasant evening 
with our new friend at the Club Nautique and 
ceased to worry about the howling wind and 
driving rain. 

The morning of September 21st dawned 
clear and cold, but with a heavy gale blowing. 
Wind or no wind, however, we had to travel, 
and did not imagine that the weather would 
trouble us much in a small, sheltered river 
like the Richelieu. We loaded ten gallons of 
petrol, and pushed out of the yacht basin, 
where the St. Lawrence took a last cruel 
slap at us and soaked us to our skins. Turning 
thankfully into the Richelieu, we had the 
wind astern of us, and went up the smaller 
river with waves chasing us. 

The current in the Richelieu is probably 
not more than two miles per hour on the 
average. Except for weather that was 
getting uncomfortably cold, the journey up 
that stream from the St. Lawrence into 
Lake Champlain was pleasant indeed. It 
lay through one of the most picturesque 
sections of all Quebec, where for days on end 
we scarcely heard a word of English. The 
current, however, dragged upon our schedule 
a bit, and we were further delayed by high 
winds and frequent rains. The locks round 
the rapids at St. Ours and in the Chambly 
Canal also pared a few more hours off our 
running time. 

At St. Jeans we were compelled to 
invest in heavy woollen under-garments and 
other clothing to protect ourselves from the 
encroachments of winter weather. Even 
then our semi-tropical physiques suffered 
severely from. the cold. There was heavy 
frost every night on the Richelieu, and on 
two mornings I noticed little dagger-blades of 
ice jutting out from the hull of our boat as 
we prepared to push off. 

After stops over-night at St. Antoine, 
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The motor-boat 


Teloeil, and St. Jeans, we pulled out on the 
morning of September 24th on the last lap 
of our journey of nearly two thousand miles 
in Canada—a jaunt of twenty-five miles 
up the Richelieu to Lake Champlain, and so 
into United States territory at Rouses 
Point, New York. It was a cold, windy day, 
as most days seem to be in that part of the 
country at that tim: of the year, and we 
began to catch our punishment about the 
time the international boundary slid under 
our keel, and we passed out of the Richelieu 
into Lake Champlain. 

Lake Champlain was showing its teeth 
in characteristic fashion when I discovered 
that we were almost in American waters, and 
still in possession of about half a pint of the 
Canadian whisky that the “ hi-jackers ’’ had 
given us on the St. Lawrence. We should be 
breaking the law had we carried it into the 
United States in the bottle—but it was 
quite legal in our stomachs! Throwing 
perfectly good whisky overboard was un- 
thinkable to a Scotsman, so we proceeded to 
dispose of it in the obviously legal and sensible 
manner. 

The lake was a terrifying sight by the 
time we rounded the breakwater, but some- 
how it did not scare us. We were wet, but 
warm, in spite of the cold, and regarded the 
stormy waters with contempt. There seemed 
to be quite a lot of “ Dutch courage ” in the 
last few drops we removed from the bottle ! 


BACK IN U.S. WATERS. 


The wind was sweeping up the entire 
hundred-and-twenty-mile length of Lake 


cruising down the Vermont shore of Lake Champlain. 
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Champlain, and the surface was a cauldron 
of seething fury. Coming out of the Richelicu 
above the last Canadian bridge, where the 
keeper must have blown all the steam out of 
his boilers saluting us with the whistle, we 
hugged the Vermont side of the lake. 
U dcr the lee of the Rutland Railway 
Trestle, which partially broke the force of the 
waves, we ran for Rouses Point. 

The quiet water behind the breakwater and 
in front of Marne’s Inn looked particularly 
inviting, and, leaving Wilton with the boat 
and Spy hunting for rats along the quay, 1 
went ashore and reported to the American 
Customs. After I had declared some furs 
and other goods purchased in Canada, an 
officer accompanicd me to the docks and 
“inspected ’’ the boat from the shore, whilc 
the immigration officials took my word for 
it by telephone that Wilton and I were both 
American citizens. 

Weather conditions kept us at Rouses 
Point until the morning of Septcmber 
26th. Then, however, the hoped-for better 
weather came in the form of a cold, fair day, 
with a moderate wind. The lake was still 
dangerously rough, but from what little Thad 
seen of it I came to the conclusion that 
our best plan was to get away and out of it as 
fast as possible. So we made an carly start, 
hugged the New York shore, and tum! led 
and tossed down the lake round Cumberland 
Head. 

Cutting across the end of Plattsburg 
Bay we steered for Valcour Island, and then 
headed diagonally across the lake into Pur- 
lington, Vermont. Picking up some mail and 
telegrams there, we cruised io I x, Now 
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York, and stopped there for the night with 
sixty miles of Lake Champlain behind us. 

Ranuing down the Vermont side of the 
lake near midday on September 27th, we 
sighted a yacht. A look at it through my 
ficld-glasses revealed that it was a_ large 
cabin cruiser, and apparently in trouble. It 
seemed to be dangerously near the rocky 
Vermont shore, rolling about in a furious 
sea and drifting without power. As we came 
nearer it became obvious that the yacht was 
in serious difficulties. Through the glasses I 
could see two men working frantically to get 
anchored. Their main anchor was already 
down, but was dangling without touching 
bottom in—according to the chart—about a 
hundred and thirty fathoms of water. The 
men were attempting to carry out a second 
anchor with a dinghy, apparently hoping to 
warp their craft away from the shore. 
When we got alongside the yacht was 
within fifty feet of the rocks. 


A SALVAGE JOB. 


One glance at the situation was all we 
needed. ‘Throw us a line and we'll tow you 
off!” I betlowed through our megaphone. 
The line sang through the air, I caught it, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it we 
had the helpless craft in tow, heading for the 
open water. The yacht was about ten times 
the size of the Transcontinental, and when she 
was tied on astern of us and we went pounding 


into a mountainous sea, dead in the teeth of - 


a terrific wind, it seemed at first as if we 
were trying to pull the whole State of 
Vermont. 

Our two little four-horse-power Evin- 
rudes roared like aeroplanes, thrashing the 
water behind us, and for about two breath- 
less minutes we never moved an inch. 
Gradually, however, the bow of the cruiser 
began to swing round, although we bounced 
up and down so violently that it seemed as if 
the hawser must part or tear our stern- 
chocks out. Eventually we overcame the 
inertia, swung out into the open, and found 
that we could make about half a knot of head- 
way. 

” Struggling on down the lake at a snail’s 
pace, with that great white elephant dragging 
astern, I began examining the charts to find 
a place where our tow could be safely dis- 
posed of. 
find was Basin Harbour, Vermont, about 
three miles to the southward. Eventually 
we got to the entrance of this beautiful little 
land-locked cove, where there was exactly 
the right depth over a mud bottom for 
anchoring both boats. 

Towing the cruiser in, we cast off the 
hawser just as the men on board got their 
anchors down. When we ran alongside the 
craft and climbed aboard a man came across 
the deck, extended his hand and said: 
“Tripp is my name. Which of vor. gentle- 
men is Mr. Hogg?‘ The two men, it 


The only possible place I could. 
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transpired, were Mr. Leon L. Tripp, of 
Albany, New York, President of the Albany 
Boat Corporation, and Mr, George Hisgen, 
the secretary of the Corporation. After 
expressing their thanks and congratulations 
Mr. Tripp gazed at me in amaz ment. 

“ We've been reading about you boys, 
and following your progress across the 
continent all summer,” he said. ‘ What 
stroke of Fate or Providence is it that should 
bring us together under such circumstances ? 
Our boat would have been a pile of kindling- 
wood if you had come along just two minutes 
later. It is astonishing to think that you 
should come all the way from the Pacific 
Ocean to take us in tow just at the very 
moment we need help—and that in a lake a 
hundred and twenty miles long, where we are 
probably the only two craft out to-day!” 

Their boat, he added, had been sunk in 
Lake Champlain earlier inthe summer. The 
men had raised it and were now taking it 
back to Albany for repairs. The engines 
were in a bad condition, and ignition trouble 
was the cause of their having come within 
a hair’s breadth of losing the yacht and, 
possibly their lives. To get under way again 
they required a new storage battery and 
certain parts that could be procured at 
Virgenncs, Vermont, the nearest town of 
any importance. Mr. Tripp and I went 
ashore, and found a farmer who offered to 
drive us to Virgennes in a “ flivver.” 

It was late in the evening before we got 
back with the parts, and as there was no 
hotel accommodation at Basin Harbour, 
Wilton and I remained aboard Mr. Hisgen’s 
boat. While the men laboured at cobbling 
up the decrepit engines, I went to work in 
the galley and prepared a feast. Late that 
evening we had the yacht’s engines working 
again. 

In her crippled condition the big cruiser 
had no greater speed than our boat, so the 
following morning the two craft set off 
together down Lake Champlain, Both boats 
put in an uninterrupted day of cruising, and 
by nightfall we arrived at Whitehall, New 
York, at the extreme southern end of the lake. 

From Whitehall, water traffic is carried 
for eighty-seven miles through the Champlain 
Canal to the Hudson River. Beautiful 
though Lake Champlain is, we were delighted 
to be out of its troubled waters. We had only 
the Champ!ain Canal, the upper Hudson, and 
then a run of a hundred and forty miles 
down the lower part of the stream, from 
Albany to New York City, to complete our 
run of five thousand two hundred and eighty 
miles across the North American Continent. 
We had _ been so long on the voyage that it 
seemed like a dream to think that we were 
actually nearing the end of it. 

Before leaving Los Angeles I had had 
some correspondence with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Works at Albany in regard to 
taking the boat through the New York 
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State Canals. I had received some des- 
criptive literature and a letter signed by 
the superintendent, Mr. Royal K. Fuller, 
stating that the only condition to be complied 
with was the obtaining of a permit. This 
permit, according to his letter, would be 
issued upon application to the office at 
Albany, or by the officer in charge at what- 
ever point I desired to enter the system. So, 
upon our arrival at Whitehall, i immediately 
went to the canal office to ask for the permit 
to use the Champlain Canal from Whitehall 
to the Hudson River. 

““What sort of a boat have you?” 
asked the officer in charge, as he picked upa 
pad of blanks to enter the usual routine data. 

“It’s an eighteen-feet petrol - driver 
boat,’’ I answered. 

“* What sort of a power-plant ? ” 

““Two four - horse - power Evinrude 
motors,” I answered. 

“Are those outboard motors ? 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then we cannot give you a permit. 


No outboard motors are allowed in the 
canals.”’ 
Here was a facer indeed! After the 


correspondence, in which I had been told 
that the canals were State property and open 
to the use of the public free of all charge, I 
had travelled some five thousand miles only 
to get hung up on the gate-post literally 
within sight of my goal! 


A STORMY INTERVIEW. 


I attempted to explain the situation to 
the canal officer, but he was obdurate. 
‘‘ Orders are orders,” he said. ‘‘ My in- 
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structions are to issue no permit to any boat 
powered with outboard motors. I cannot 
make any exception in your case. I can-ot 
give you a permit, and that settles it |” 

“ You may think it settles it,’”’ I replied 
angrily, ‘‘ but I beg to differ. I’m goin; 
through this canal with my boat, or I’ 
smoke out the whole canal administration— 
if I have to start with Governor Smith and 
work down until I get to you!” 

The canal officer laughed derisively. 
“Who do you think you are to do any such 
thing ?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ How do you 
think you'd go about it ?"’ And he chuckled 
at the thought of my audacity. 

“* By the power of the Press!’ I retorted. 
“‘ Every newspaper in the United States and 
Canada is interested in this trip. The editors 
are keeping the telegraph wires hot en- 
deavouring to locate me at this very minute. 
The first boat to cross North America is a 
good news item—and if I am denied the 
privilege of using this canal the people of 
the State of New York will demand to know 
the reason. They built the canal—for me 
and anybody else who wants to use it. I’ve 
come nearly five thousand miles across the 
continent on the water, and I came here 
because yout superintendent told me that 
the canal was available for my use. If I 
am not allowed to go any further, the whole 
nation shall hear about it to-morrow! I 
will notify the Associated Press, and every 
newspaper in the United States and Canada 
will have the story on its front page in the 
morning. Somebody down in Albany 
is going to have a hard time explaining 
matters! Now, you can issue the permit or 


In peaceful waters. 


The Transcontinental on the Upper Hudson River. 
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refuse to issue it, just as you please; I’ve 
said all I’m going to! If there is any more 
talking to be done, I’ll talk to the public 
thiough the newspapers to-morrow !’ 

The officer scratched his head and 
gazed at me in stupefaction ; he appeared 
to have lost all power of speech. I turned to 
leave, and was al- 
most to the door 
when he found his 
tongue and called 
out: ‘ Hold on a 
minute there, Mis- 
ter! I’m going to 
call Albany on the 
telephone.” In a 
few minutes he had 
Mr. Fuller on the 
wire and the two 
mei talked for 
several minutes. 
Then the canal 
officer handed me 
the telephone, say- 
ing : ‘‘ The superin- 
tendent wishes to 
speak with you.” 

I took the 
phone and listened 
to a long explana- 
tion as to why out- 
board motors had 
been banned from 
the canals; several 
accidents had oc- 
curred through 
small boats being 
crushed by heavy 
barges when nego- 
tiating the locks. 
Thereupon I de- 
clared that I was 
perfectly willing to 
go through the 
canal at my own 
risk, but the super- 
intendent replied 
that he did not see 
how any exception 
to the rules in force 
could be made. 

We seemed to 
be making no pro- 
gress at all, so I 
told Mr. Fuller, as 
I had told the local officer, just what I 
intended to do if I was refused permission 
to use the canal, 

“ Let me speak to the Whitehall officer, 
please,” returned Mr. Fuller, I handed the 
telephone to the man at my elbow, and for 
nearly five minutes there was a conversation 
between him and his chief at Albany 

Finally the canal officer hung up the 
telephone, reached for his pad of printed 
forms, and began to write. 

“Well, what’s the verdict ? ’”’ I asked. 
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“I’m writing your permit, sir,” came 
the reply. 

The New York State Canals represent 
one of the finest pieces of work that have ever 
been done in the field of water-transport. 
Leaving Lake Champlain, which is at an 
elevation of ninety-six feet above the ocean 


Nearing her journey’s end. The motor-boat entering New 


at Whitehall, the Champlain Canal gains 
higher water-levels through a series of 
electrically-operated locks for a considerable 
distance before it begins descending to the 
level of the Hudson River at Fort Edward, 
New York. 

Making an early morning start from 
Whitehall, Wilton and I followed Mr. Tripp 
and Mr. Hisgen through the canal. When 
darkness overtook us both boats tied up, and 
Wilton and I went aboard the yacht, where I 
did the cooking. Getting under way again 
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ACROSS NORTH AMERICA IN A MOTOR-BOAT. 


on the morning of September 30th, the two 
craft spares one another through the canal 
and down the Hudson to Albany. After 


coming down the last lock at Troy, New 
York, we were in the tide-water of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and upon our arrival at the 
Albany Yacht Club we had only a hundred 


York City after her long voyage across the Continent. 


and forty miles left to go on the seemingly 
endless journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

With a saluting cannon booming, and a 
battery of cameras clicking in all directions, 
we landed at the Albany Yacht Club late 
in the afternoon. Directly we had satisfied 
the reporters we were whisked off by motor- 
car to the Fort Orange Club as the guests of 
Mr. Tripp. Here we met Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold ilton, of Chicago, with their 
yacht Yvonne, in which they had landed at 
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the yacht club only an hour ahead of us. 
The yechting party was on its way to Florida 
for the winter, and the Yvonne had followed 
us up the coast of schigets through Lake 
Huron, Georgian Bay, and the Trent Water- 
ways—always just about a day behind us. 

Mr. Hilton was anxious to get under 
way down the Hud- 
son at noon the 
following day, so it 
was decided that 
the two boats 
should travel _to- 
gether. Mr. Hilton 
assisted us very 
materially by stow- 
ing several hundred 
pounds’ weight of 
our cargo aboard 
his boat, thus en- 
abling us to cruise 
light. It was a 
good thing we de- 
cided upon this 
arrangement, for it 
proved to be the 
means of enabling 
us to avoid disap- 
pointing hundreds 
of people in New 
York City. 

We had noti- 
fied our friends 
there that we would 
dock at the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club in 
New York, and 
officially end the 
first ocean-to-ocean 
boat cruise across 
North America, at 
three o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon, 
October 4th. Tele- 
grams were im- 
mediately received 
informing us that 
the Yacht Club and 
our friends in the 
citv had planned 
an elaborate ceie- 
bration and ban- 
quet reception for 
us. It was there- 
fore highly import- 
ant that our schedule down the Hudson 
should be maintained. 

Leaving Albany a little ahead of the 
Yvonne, we had cruised only a few miles 
down the river when our high-pressure fuel- 
tank sprang a leak. A soldering job and 
serious delay appeared to be unavoidable 
until the yacht came along. Mr. Hilton 
immediately suggested that we should pull 
the tank out, come aboard his boat, and 
make the repairs while our craft was towed 
astern of the yacht. In this way the trouble 
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was put right without any time being lost. 
Toward evening our boat was in running 
order again, and, turning into the Catskill 
River, we docked at the city of Catskill 
and sought an hotel for the night. 

We should have 
enjoyed seeing the 
hundred and __ forty 
miles of the Hudson 
between Albany and 
New York City under 
favourable weather 
conditions, but in this 
we were doomed to 
disappointment. We 
had cloudy, drizzly 
weather from Albany 
to Catskill; showers 
off and on through the 
followin; day, from 
Catskill to Pough- 
keepsie, and we 
scarcely saw the sun 
again until the day 
after our arrival in 


New York City. On 
October 3rd we ran 
down the river from 
Poughkeepsie to 
We could 


Yonkers. € 


easily have gone 
on into New York 
that evening, but 
we stopped at 
Yonkers in order 
to insure arriving 
at the Columbia 
Yacht Club right 
on the tick of the 


The Author and his wife after the com- 
pletion of the journey. 


The gold medal awarded 
to Mr. Hogg by the 
Adventurers’ Club of Los 
Angeles in recognition 
of his record voyage. 


ciock at the 
appointed hour. 


A GREAT RECEP- 
TION. 


The steady downpour of rain, we dis- 
covered, had not damped New York's 
enthusiasm. Tie newspapers had published 
photographs of us and the boat, together 
with th> announcement that we should 
arrive at the Columbia Yacht Club at three 
that afternoon. When we arrived near 
the Yacht Club we foun! the shores black 
with people. We landed with guns booming 
salutes, whistles blowing, and the horns of 
thousands of automobiles all clong the 
wa erfront “ honking ” merrily. Tne news- 
paper reporters swooped down upon us en 
masse, and scores of cameras clicked from 
beneath dripping umbrellas. 

Next day the New York journals were 
abl.ze with headlines, p'ctures, “ stories,” 
and cditorials about the boat, and the men, 


and the dog, who had successfully accom- 
plished the first water-journey across North 
America. 

Tired, hungry, wet, and_ bedraggled, 
short of sleep for months, but hard as nails 
physically, we were 
taken in tow by Mr. 
Oluf Mikkelsen, mana- 
er of the Evinrude 
Motor Company's New 
York branch, who 
hurr‘ed us off to rest 
and refreshments. 
After our long voyage 
of one hundred and 
thirty-seven days, 
zigzagging over the 
map of North America 
with New York as our 
objective, it was very 
difficult to realize that 
we had actually 
reached our goal. 

And thus ends the 
narrative of the first 
boat-journey across 
the continent of North 
America — but there 
are a few other details 
worth mentioning. 


The bozt, in mak- 
ing the voyage, 
travelled exactly 
five thousand six 
hundred and 
eighty miles. Of 
that distance it 
was on the water 
for five thousand 
two hundred and 


The face of the 
eighty miles—thus medal. 


breaking all pre- 

vious records for long-distance motor- 
boat travel in fresh water, as well as the 
record for any boat cruising in constant 
contact with the land. 

The hazards of the trip, of course, were 
innumerable, but we had a definite purpose 
to accomplish, and so sought by every 
Means to avoil the adventures that can 
so easily defeat one’s objective. On a 
cruise of this character we had, of course, 
every 0; portunity to get into trouble; we 
could casily have lost the boat, our entire 
outfit: and possibly our lives. 

After being placed on exhibition at the 
New York Motor-Boat Show, Transcon- 
finental was given a permanent resting-place 
in an American museum where, in years to 
come, thousands of people will gaze upon 
the little craft—the first boat to cross the 
Continent over the inland waterways. 


THE END. 
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If You Were Dying To-ni 


and I offered you something that would give you ten years 
more to live, would you take it? You’d grab it. Well, fel 
lows, I’ve got it, but don’t wait till you’re dying or it will 
then be too late. Right now is the time. To-morrow some 
disease will get you and if you are not equipped to fight it 
off, you're gone. I don’t claim to cure disease, but I'll put 
you in such condition that the doctor will starve to death 
waiting for you to take sick. Can you imaginea mosquito 
trying to bite a brick wall? A fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting the man 
who has been turned down by others. It’s easy to finish a 
task that’s half done. But give me the weak, sickly chap 
and watch him grow stronger. That’s what | like. I don’t 
just give you a veneer of muscle that looks good to others. 
I work on you both inside and out. I not only put big, 
massive arms and legs on you, but I build up those inner 
muscles that surround your vital organs. The kind that 
give you real pep and energy. 


All I Ask Is Ninety Days 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the 
man who makes any such claims and I'll make him eat his 
words. I’ll put one full inch on your arm in just thirty 
days. Yes, and two full inches on your chest in the same 
length of time. Meanwhile, I’m putting life and pep into 
your old backbone. And from then on just watch ‘em grow. 
Your whole body will take on an entirely different appear- 
ance. But you've only started. I’ve only built my founda- 
tion. I want just sixty days more (ninety in all) and you'll EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 
make those friends of yours who think they're strong look Author of “Muscle Buildin Science of Wrestli 
like something the cat dragged in. “ Secrets of Strength,” "Here's Health,” “ Endurance, 


A Real Man 


When I'm through with you, you’re a real man. The kind that can prove it. Your deep full chest breathes in rich pure 
air, stimulating your blood and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders and your 
massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man. You have the flash to your eye and the pep 
to your step that will make you admired and sought after in both the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have already done this for 
thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. What | have done for them, I will do for you. Come then, for time 
flies and every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’ 


It Is FREE! 
Penis EDEN tat i 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, I 
Dept. 8010, 305 Broadway, New York ie 


ithout any 


over now and you 
will prove an impet 
u through and through, and it is 
not obligate you at all, but for th 
happiness, do not put it off. 
turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 8010, 305 Broadway, New York 
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“STRIPPING OFF THE SPEAR-RIPPED BED-SHEET, WE ADMIRINGLY INSPECTED 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF MEAL-SACKS AND BUCK-SKINS WHICH OUR HOST 
HAD DISPOSED TO RESEMBLE HIS OWN FIGURE.” 
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SINGING TREE 


WO figures slid 
from the dense 
bush, slipped 


like snakes over 
the camp-fence, and 
melted into the deep 
shadow thrown by the 
hut. They crouched for 
a moment, listening in- 
tently. Like ghosts 


Ronald Murr 
LeCrguUSOL 


Illustrated by A. W. SINDALL 


“Yet it only happened 
by chance, Nondwa- 
yiza,”’ he said." Intsangu 
(Indian hemp) and 
Tshwala (native beer) 
are treacherous allies 
to a killing-party—they 
close the ears and loose 
the tongue ! ”” 

We sat down, 


they crept in at the wide 
open hut-door; and 
then, by the dim moon- 
light inside, the broad 
stabbing-spears rose and 
fell, repeatedly trans- 
fixing the still figure 
on the bed. 

Their work com- 
pleted, the assassins 
turned to steal back the 
way they had come— 
and’ walked . straight 


A very strange experience that came 
the Author’s way during his service 
with the South African Police. Some- 
where in the recesses of the great 
Bushveld, according to report, there 
was a mysterious “Singing Tree”—a 
tree that not only sang but spoke, en- 
deavouring to stir up the natives to 
rebellion against their white rulers! 
Prompt investigation of this uncanny 
oracle was necessary, and what it 
revealed is related in this story. 


| Carnac at the writing- 
table, and examined 
| Danby’s would - be 
executioners with in- 
| terest. They were un- 
known to any of us, 
| and seemed extremely 
unlikely material to 
ever develop into suc- 
cessful conspirators. 
They were young, with 
| pleasant, open faces ; 
but just now their eyes 


into the arms of the 
native police who, 
appearing from the thick bush, had silently 
surrounded the hut ! 

Three days previously one Everard 
Danby, from his gold-mining property away 
in the Bushveld, had sent his induna (head- 
man) with a note conveying the typically 
casual intimation that there was ‘‘ something 
on that might interest us,” and referring us 
to the bearer for particulars. 

It was not often that Danby summoned 
police assistance, and, after making certain 
dispositions indicated by the information 
given us by his native headman, we had 
started forthwith on our forty miles’ journey. 

Corporal Stuart Carnac now lit the 
lamp, and then, stripping off the spear- 
ripped but bloodless bed-sheet, we admir- 
ingly inspected the arrangement of meal- 
sacks and buck-skins which our host had 
disposed to resemble his own lathy figure. 

‘No doubt about it,”’ drawled Danby. 
“The white race is a little unpopular in 
these parts just now.”’ Then, turning to our 
sergeant of native police, he added in fluent 
Tshangana: ‘‘ The matter has indeed gone 
according to your word, Madonéla. Had 
you not placed ‘ears’ at that beer-drink 
yesterday you would have been calling back 
my idhlozi (spirit) to-day.” 

The old imduna smiled, deeply gratified. 

Vou. Lvit.—19, 


were bloodshot, and had. 
that unmistakable ex- 
pression which confirmed Madonéla’s state- 
ment that they had tuned themselves up 
to the attempted murder with large doses 
of Indian hemp. ‘ 

They were evidently suffering badly 
‘rom the reaction of the drug, and flinched 
from the strong light of the lamp. As they 
Tealized how they had been fooled, their 
expression of wonder and dismay were so 
comical that even the native constables so 
far forgot their awe of old Madonéla as to 
smile behind their hands. It was impossible 
to treat the matter seriously. 

“Ha-wu! Khoshi! Barena!” (Chiefs ! 
Gentlemen !) The prisoners, quick to seize 
any advantage, now addressed us, appeas- 
ingly. ‘‘ We have made a grievous mis it 
continued one of them naively, speaking a 
Sesuto dialect. 

“ Several mistakes,”” assented Carnac, 
blandly. ‘‘ For which the Government will 
bind you in chains in a dark cave till you 
are too old to have children,” 

This cheerful forecast drew another 
“ Ha-wu !”’ of dismay. 

Carnac dipped his pen, and, through 
Madonéla, began to inquire particulars—an 
imposing proceeding which had its effect. 

“ Pitseng ka Lerothodi, Phofolo ka 
Tanane,” he said at last, addressing the 
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prisoners by name, “ out of the blackness 
of your hearts you have tried to’ send home ’ 
kill} my brother Nondwayiza (Danby 
has eaten neither cattle nor women of 5 
Truly the name of him who crushes such 
snakes shall be honoured by the people.” 

The two accused burst into speech. 

“ Hush!” cut in Carnac, and went on, 
in the manner of one pronouncing a curse. 
“Every word you utter now shall return 
upon you at the trial, even as the echo 
returns the words of the wanderer in the 
deep valleys.” 

But this etherealized rendering of the 
regulation warning s disregarded. The 
prisoners were determined to have their 
say. 


“ Barena,” began the spokesman,“ evil 
follows our father's house. Crops have failed, 
many cattle have died, whereby marriages 
are delayed and men made poor. My brother 
here has lost his sweetheart, and twice 
lately a dog has climbed to the roof of my 
father’s hut—a portent of evil from which 
it is evident that we are under the spell of 
a powerful witch. Wherefore, Barena, we 
consulted—we consulted y 

The speaker paused and glanced un- 
easily at his brother. 

“Yes? You consulted—whom?” As 
Carnac asked the question, Danby leaned 
forward eagerly to catch the answer. 

“* We consulted a very famous‘ doctor,’ ”” 
the boy went on, hurriedly. “ He told us 
that the land was being ruined by the white 
men ; they are killing the people with taxes 
and the cattle with disease. Because our old 
customs are forbidden and it is unlawful 
to slay witches and wrong-doers, evil 
flourishes, and men die. And:-——’’ 

Again the speaker hesitated, but finally 
went on :— 

“He told us, too, that Nondwayiza 
(Danby), the digger of gold, and Cakyana 
(Carnac), the little weasel who speaks with 
many tongues, and Ntwesi (the writer) were 
not wanted.” 

‘* So Ntwesi and I are to be‘ sent home,’ 
too!’’ commented Carnac. ‘‘ We thank 
you.” 

“ These ‘ eyes of the Government ’ must 
be plucked out, the doctor said,” Pitseng 
concluded. ‘‘ So will prosperity return to 
the land. That is all, Barena.” 

Danby and Carnac conferred for a 
minute. Then 

“ Not quite all, I think, Pitseng,”’ said 
Carnac. ‘“ Perhaps our ears are dull, but 
we have not yet heard the name of this 
“doctor ’ whom you consulted. Surely he 
speaks with the mouth of the ‘ Great Great 


One,’ who alone decides such weighty 
matters ? ’”” 
‘“Morena,” faltered the youth, ‘ I— 


never heard the name. 
Madonéla,” ordered Carnac, shortly, 
“ take these men away and put the irons on.” 


we 
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The hint acted like magic. 
prisoners found their tongue. 

“ Barena,” stammered the spokesman, 
glancing fearfully round and sinking his 
voice, ‘it is true that he—it—has no name, 
for it was the Tree—the Magic Tree that 
Sings.” 


Both 


The prisoners were removed and, sitting 
in Danby’s spacious living-hut, the four of 
us—including old Madonéla, who squatted 
on the floor— pooled our information. 

It was about a year ago now since the 
Tumour first reached us of a mysterious 
tree that “ sang,’”’ prescribed potions and 
philtres, and pronounced auguries in the 
manner of the traditional oracles. We had 
treated it as one of the thousand-and-one 
native legends one stumbles upon and 
discusses, at most, with an occasional 
joking reference. 

But unlike others, this particular 
miracle had acquired increased prestige 
with the passage of time, until now such 
references to it were no longer popular 
among the natives—were met, in fact, with 
a frankly hostile stare. It was practically 
hlonitshwa (taboo). 

It was now towards the end of the 
year 1905, and already we had received 
information from a vigilant Native Affairs 
Department concerning simmering rebellion 
in Zululand which might spread north- 
wards. For some time there had been 
signs of a new spirit abroad among the 
people of the Bushveld—evidence, too, of 
an evil influence at work. Nothing definite ; 
a hint here, a look there, intangible but 
menacing. The statement of Pitseng was 
the last piece of evidence. From a com- 
paratively harmless ritual, the ‘ Singing 
Tree’ had now become a sinister arbiter 
of life and death. 

The prisoners were recalled. 
turned _in his chair to address them. 

“ Listen, you!’ he said, sternly. “ We 
have decided that being young, and fools 
at that, you shall not be handed over to 
the Government—but you shali show 
us the Tree that Sings.” 

The two turned 
speechless consternation. 

“ Otherwi continued Carnac, bend- 
ing forward and fixing them with his peculiar 

“you will be punished very 
you will be old men before you 


Carnac 


to each other in 


go free.” 
Two gasps of sheer terror were the 
only answer. 


We sent the two prisoners a little in 
advance, with an escort of native constables 
in plain clothes (dressed native-fashion) 
and started on our march into the Bushveld, 
the expedition being marred by the silent 
and sullen reserve which took the place 
of the usual pleasant greetings on the part 


of those we met—an eloquent sign of 
impending trouble. 

On our arrival at the kraal of the 
Chief Milletelli, a favourite headquarters 
of ours in our Bushveld travels, the people 
surveyed us with sullen 
incivility, and the Chief 
himself, after keeping us 
waiting nearly five 
minutes, appeared even- 
tually arrayed in a frock- 
coat of singularly frightful 
aspect worn over his’ 
native dress, and a straw 
hat without any crown 
to it. A plume of herons’ 
feathers fastened to the 
Chief's hair through the 
resultant aperture com- 
pleted a picture not with- 
out impressiveness — of 
a kind. 

‘Ha! Molo Caki- 
jana! Molo Ntwesi!” 

Carnac looked the 
apparition up and down 
from feet to feathers, his 
gaze finally settling, 
without enthusiasm, on 
the languid hand held 
out for him to shake. 

The somewhat dirty member was 
awkwardly withdrawn. 

We took a step nearer the Chief, and 
all three of us a gaze of passionate 
earnestness on the preposterous headgear. 

The little scene ended without a word 
being spoken. With a shame-faced and 
apologetic ‘‘ Hawu!”’ the Chief stood before 
vs bareheaded, and the next moment, with 
raised hand and sonorous voice, was giving 
us the greetings demanded by native 
etiquette. 

The audience, with subdued giggles, 
melted away. 

‘* We see vou, my father,” said Carnac, 
speaking for us all, “‘ and we rejoice that it 
is indeed our friend the Chief, and not some 
evil vision of bush-blindness.” 

That night from old Milletelli, once more 
in his right mind, we heard, for a fact, 
news of a critical state of affairs, which our 
present expedition was destined to bring 
to a climax. 


For secrecy’s. sake, after leaving 
Milletelli’s, we avoided the native kraals 
as much as possible, and it was at noon on 
the second day that we arrived at our 
objective. 

The Singing Tree stood in the heart of 
one of those thick patches of forest that 
alternate with open rolling country along 
the banks of the Balule (Olifants) River. 
The increasing fear of our guides as they 
neared its vicinity was such that we had 
to leave them in charge of native constables 
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on the outskirts of the patch of bush, but, 
from their directions, we had no difficulty 
in locating the sinister Oracle. 

It was a huge ‘‘ cream-of-tartar ”’ tree, 
silver-barked, with great fleshy branches, 
and it stood at the 
crook of a sharp bend 
in the river, into which 
some of its roots pro- 
truded. On the land- 
ward side, a small grassy 
glade formed what was 
evidently the ‘‘ audience- 
chamber,” which,  to- 
gether with the black 
sluggish stream, was 
thrown into perpetual 
deep shadow by the 
dense primeval bush 
which pressed closely 
round. 

Now, even in a 
country teeming with 
“magic’’—or, at any 
rate, many inexplicable 
phenomena—one ex- 
hausts rational explana- 
tions first. Somebody, it 
seemed to us, was work- 
ing a conjuring - trick. 
But as the closest inspec- 
tion revealed nothing, we had to admit 
that it was a very clever one. We had 
included a good length of picket-rope in our 
travelling-gear, but though we carefully 
examined every inch of the tree’s surface, 
we could only find such small openings as 
might be made by a squirrel. 

As we stood talking over the matter, 
sorely puzzled, we heard something that 
stimulated our energies to fever-point. 
From almost under our feet there sounded 
a heavy “ plonk ’’—like a big stone falling 
into a deep well. Immediately after that, 
something else happened. 

Danby and I were casting about in 
the high grass and scrub on the side of 
the tree away from the open space already 
described, when suddenly my share of the 
world seemed to melt away and down I 
went—into a big hole ! 

It was only a matter of perhaps a 
seven-feet drop on to a soft bottom, but 
even that can be sufficiently startling, I 
had just begun to explain to Danby that 
it was probably a forgotten game-pit, 
when something else collapsed, and I 
continued my downward journey abruptly, 
amid a shower of sand and rubble. I 
had just time to notice that the sides of 
my narrow prison widened suddenly into 
black nothingness, and then, with a booming 
splash, I struck water ! 

Scrambling to my feet, I found myself 
standing in a sort of cave of unknown 
dimensions, shaped like a decanter, the 
neck of which was the narrow, almost vertical 
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tunnel through which I had fallen, and now 
just out of reach above my head. Outside the 
circle of dim light, cast from above, in which 
1 stood, there was blank darkness all round, 
out of which from somewhere close by came 
the “ lap-lap " of deep water. 

Thoughts of the lairs of prehistoric 
reptiles and crocodiles’ larders crowded 
uncomfortabiy into my mind, and I was 
very glad to see the upper half of Danby 
investigating the hole through which I 
had fallen, 

Hullo! Are you there, old chap?” 
he inquired, solicitously. 

‘Of course I'm here, you fool was 
my angry retort. ‘‘ Send down that rope. 
Where did you think I was ? "* 

The opening above, we discovered, had 
been cleverly hidden with reeds placed 
across it and covered with turf and leaves. 
Lower down, a wooden bar had been firmly 
fixed from side to side of the hole. It was 
reeds and rubble falling across this, forming 
a kind of false bottom, that had given way 
under my weight and let me through into 
the water. 

In spite of the fact insisted on by the 
native police—excepting Madonéla, who pre- 
served a dignified neutrality—that such a 
place must be populated by witches of the 
worst kind, we decided that there was 
something about my accidental discovery 
that called for investigation. We were 
busy making the necessary arrangements, 
when another distraction occurred. 

Three of the native police made a sudden 
dash into the bush, and returned with a 
strange native—a young man who seemed 
quite unperturbed at his capture. 

‘Iam Matsibitsi, son of "Mbube,”’ he 
si.id in Tshansana, ‘‘ and I was about to 
speak to the Makosi when their servants 
tcok me.”’ 

““ And how come you to be lying in this 
place that all men fear because of the tree- 
magic ?”’ inquired Carnac. 

“Tam the Guardian of the Tree,” 
replied the man, with quiet dignity. 

“So?” returned Carnac. “ Well, since 
it is the law that the guardian must bear 
the guilt of his charge, you are held for 
incitement to murder and stirring up the 
country.” 

The shot told. The man thought for a 
moment. Then: “ dA/akosi, he said, 
“hear my word, for it is the truth. Tama 
descendant of the hereditary ‘ doctors,’ and 
1 completed my training a year ago. But 
times are lean, and it is not easy, though all 
men want muti (magic), to get payment. 
Many a time have I reversed the charm, 
visiting debtors with the most unpleasant 
punishments. 

“One day, while T was secking medi- 
cines in this place, my dog found the hole 
which T saw the ’Nkos? enter just now ?-— 
here a smile went round the listening group— 
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“Cand disappeared, and did not come back, 
though I heard him crving in the dark. So, 
as I greatly valued the dog, I made a rope of 
Mtwazi (a creeping plant) and rescued him. 
It was after that,” concluded the man, with 
apparent inconsequence, “ that the Magic 
Tree began to sing. I will show the Makosi 
its secret.” 

Our arrangements were soon made— 
rope, matches, arms, electric torch. 

“Let him go first, boys,” said Danby. 
“T don't want any of his unpleasant punish- 
ments falling on me /” 

Matsibitsi, hanging by his hands to 
the cross-bar already mentioned, swung 
himself into the cave out of sight. “ If the 
Makosi will follow me,” came his voice 
from the gloom, ‘ they will land almost 
clear of the water.” 

In another minute we stood side by side 
on a narrow, sandy beach that shelved 
sharply into deep water. Black ripples 
lapped at our feet. 

iy the light of the torch it was obvious 
what had taken place. The current of the 
river, in rounding the bend, had eroded a 
hollow under the high bank, the height above 
water-level being accounted for by the 
gradual falling away of the sandy roof. 
Tough, matted roots reinforced the sides and 
ceiling of the cave. 

The opening by which we had entered 
was, of course, the lair of some large animal 
—probably an ant-bear—encroached upon 
by the extension inland of the cave and there- 
fore abandoned. 

The atmosphere was stifling; there 
was a smell of animals, decay, and musk, 
the latter suggestive of crocodiles. In reply 
to a question, our guide told us that the only 
other entrance was from the river, about 
two feet below the water-level. 

At the far side of the hollow, Matsi- 
bitsi now indicated a grass rope, with loops 
at intervals of about eighteen inches. 

“ Ladder,” remarked Carnac. 

I was the last to go up, and for a minute 
or so I understood the feelings of people who 
earn a living by cleaning factory-chimneys. 
Putting out my hand once, to stop the rope 
from spinning, 1 touched, not earth, but 
wood---soft and rotten, 

“Welcome to the magician’s lair 
came Danby’s voice from the dim circle of 
light overhead, and I squeezed in beside the 
others, on to a stout staging of bush-poles 
built across the diameter of a circular 
wooden shaft. 

We were inside the great tree ! 

Suddenly a ray of daylight illuminated 
the scene. 

“ Behold the mouth of the Singing Tree, 
Mako i!” Matsibitsi spoke with the pride 
of the inventor. 

The light shone through an opening 
less than six inches square, cut through the 
trunk right under the shadow of a big branch 


which projected horizontally towards the 
clearing. Through the opening could be 
seen the heads of the native constables, 
some twelve feet below. 

Something snaj shut, leaving us in 
black darkness, and by means of the torch 
we saw that the “‘ mouth ”’ had been closed 
by a tiny shutter of goatskin, cleverly 
gummed over on the outside with silvery 
bark. No wonder we had missed it in our 
first examination of the tree ! 

Matsibitsi_ modestly admitted 
authorship of the whole scheme. 

‘‘ Those who would not pay for muti 
or a love-charm,” he said, continuing his 
story, ‘‘ would find money to hear the 
marvel of the ‘Singing Tree,’ and few, 
indeed, dared to leave without putting down 
the ‘ fee,’ even though no medicine were 
given. Sometimes,” said the young “‘doctor,”’ 
with a faint grin, ‘“‘ the tree would advise 
men to consult me—whereby I collected a 
double fee, and my fame spread.” 

Up to this point the man’s story had 
been related in conditions surely strange 
enough for any lover of the fantastic ; 
but now, however, for atmospheric reasons, 
it seemed advisable to return to the haunts 
of men. 

It has been said that the ‘‘ mouth ” was 
a small opening, and I have always been 
sorry that, for this reason, I missed the 
fright of old Madonéla, when a voice, 
addressing him from 


the 
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“He is a teacher, ’Véosi, a black 
man of a powerful tribe called—Hai, what 
is that ?—the Ma-ti-yo-puja—who brings 
a message of war and freedom to the 
people, saying that the land shall return to 
them, and the whites be swept away as 
dead leaves in a flood. He speaks with our 
tongues, which is a great miracle, since he 
comes from a land two moons away over a 
certain ‘ great water.’ 

‘ By his magic, which is undoubtedly 
terrible, he discovered the secret of the 
Tree—and threatened to reveal it if I did 
not share my wealth with him. Then, as 
the people are scattered, he said that the 
Tree must proclaim his message. 

“So now the Tree speaks the words of 
unrest to great assemblies at the dark of the 
and—but the ’Nkosi understands, 


speaks the lingos—but realy educated 
at Tuskegee, U.S.A. here’s he staying 
now ? ’’—to our informant. 

“NA kosi. he lives at my kraal—I dared 
not refuse him—but he is to be found wher- 
ever there is beer or meat or girls. There are 
those to whom his departure would be a 
blessing.” 

“When does the Tree speak the 
‘message ’ again ?”’ asked Carnac. 

““When the moon 


the Magic Tree, 
solemnly ordered him 
to bring the rope 
round to the hole 
again. 

““So,”’ remarked 
Danby, when we were 
back again in the 3 
fresh air, “in order ; ti 
to become richer, you 
planned our death, 
and are stirring up 
the people against the 
Government. Also, it 
is not yet clear why 
you are telling us 
these things.” 

“Nkosi,”’ urged 
the man, replying to 


GRASSY SPACE 


turns her back on the 
world—in six days’ 
time, ’Nkosi.” 

Carnac thought 
for a moment. “ You 
will return home now 
with two of my 
police,” he said 
presently, “and you 
will tell your people 
that you are going on 
a journey. You will 
come back here by 
dawn to-morrow, and 
stay with me —till 
the Tree speaks.” 

“Whosi £” 

That night, in 
our camp in the bush, 


the first part of the A plan of the surroundings of the Danby propounded 
question. ‘‘It is true . “Singing Tree.” the Great Idea. It 
that the tree has was an astounding 


spoken such words—and will again, until the 
land is dead; but it is not through me that 
they come.” 

I think we were all fairly interested, 
but Carnac’s reply held no sign of excitement. 

“Tf an ant-bear dig a hole for a porcu- 
pine to dwell in. .” he began, 

SSA orcupine indeed, ‘WVsos?, of 
whose quills the ant-bear is weary,” was the 
significant reply. 

“ Ah! that’s it !”” 


scheme—one that could only have originated 
in the brain of a—well, a mining-engineer. 

“JT don’t see what can go wrong,” he 
said. ‘‘ I've got plenty of the stuff, and I 
can easily fix up the apparatus.” 

“‘ We've got him, anyhow,” said Carnac, 
‘‘but if only the luck holds, and this trick 
comes off, superstition and ridicule between 
them will kill the whole propaganda. That's 
the important point.” 

Only one more incident occurred at the 
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camp near the Singing Tree. 
Matsibitsi, returning with his guard 

at the time appointed, appeared 

before us with a bulky kit of personal 
luggage carried by two youths from his 
kraal. 

“ Makosi.” he said, ‘‘I have here the 
magic coat of ‘ B'lulu Alfisi,’ the ‘ Ti-yo-puja,’ 
which confers wisdom beyond that of men 
on the wearer.” 

“* Brother Alpheus ’—Great Scott!” 
whispered Danby. 

We watched the loosening of the 
bedding-roll, wondering what new miracle 
was about to burst upon our gaze 

Gingerly, reverently almost, the sacred 
relic was brought to light, greasy, thread- 
bare, but the real article—a parson's frock- 
coat and white ‘choker’! ‘ Brother 
Alpheus ’’ evidently preferred to conduct 
his private affairs in mufti! 


Securely hidden in the thick bush and 
high grass which grew right up to the roots 
of the Singing Tree, on the side hidden from 
the clearing, we waited. 

_ The silence, broken only by the forest- 
noises and the occasional bark of a 
crocodile, or the spring of a fish in the river 
—the silvery loom of the great bole in 
the darkness, and the sluggish stream in its 
black tunnel of trees, made up an eerie 
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setting for 4 
what was to 
happen; and 

I could almost 

have persuaded my- 
self that, like the 
audience that had 
gathered with the 


silence of ghosts in the clear- 
ing, we had come to view 
some weird manifestation of 
psychic phenomena rather 
than to effect the capture of 
a particularly mischievous 
and impudent impostor. ‘ 

Matsibitsi had told us that his enemy 
was inside the cave, the entrance to which 
had been well covered over. 

Danby, lying in his covert, busied 
himself with an apparatus that he had 
spent the last day or so in adapting and 
testing. It was half sunk in the soft soil, 
and from it a thin length of thin rubber 
tubing led to a neatly-drilled hole in the 
trunk of the tree, near the bottom. 


} 
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. “From unsus- | 
| pected holes 
and crannies 


leapt shaf s 

and arrows of 

blinding 

orange- 

|} coloured 
lightning.” 
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. He turned a small tap, and a brisk 
bubbling began to be heard. 

‘‘L hope he doesn’t smell the stuff too 
soon,” I suggested. 

‘Not likely,” was the reply. ‘ He'll 
have his face near the trap-arrangement ; 
besides, there's a strong enough smell in 
that hole to neutralize phosphuretted hydro- 
gen, let alone this. Hullo! Show's started. 
Listen!" 

From inside the Tree came a muffled 
drumming sound, and from our cover we 
could hear the sigh of wonder of the invisible 
audience in the clearing on the other side. 

“ Ha—ah! He—e—e!” 

Then ina fine, deep voice the Tree began 
to ‘‘ sing.”” It was not a song in the accepted 
sense of the word, but the kind of blank 
verse rhapsody (:s:bongo) in which natives 
celebrate the deeds and history of chiefs. 

This one dealt with the same subject as 
the “sermon ” which followed, being on the 
lines given in the statement of Pitseng ka 
Lerothodi at the beginning of this story. 
The preparations for rebellion in the south 
were described, and the “ oppressions ’’ of 
the White Government luridly enumerated. 

“ Ave you men, I say—are you men?” 
came the passionate inquiry after each 
indictment. And the short, sharp ‘ Ha !— 
Ha!” of the unscen audience, as each point 
was driven home, testified to the effect the 
fiery oration was having upon them. 

I was glad of the feel of the good 
Mauser pistol, with its ten shots, against 
my hip. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘ Bubble-bubble-bubble ” 
went the witches’ cauldron presided over by 
Danby, and the faint familiar smell of 
acetylene gas began to be wafted from the 
covered entrance to the cave—luckily, 
perhaps, in our direction. For, to make 
no further mystery, the “‘ magic ”’ we were 
about to use consisted of a large mining 
“station-lamp,” with certain alterations, 
and calcium-carbide in generous quantities. 

“Tf you think you've heard enough to 
get a conviction, you people,’ came the voice 
of its designer, ‘“‘ we may as well touch 
her off.” 

“Think there’s enough stuff?’ asked 
Carnac. ‘‘ There’s a big space to fill, you 
know, and leakage.” 

“Heaps. It’s coming off like billy-o, 
and being lighter than air it’ll rise to just 
where it’s wanted.” 

Danby crept forward. There was a 
faint flash. 

I never knew a fuse take so long. 
Rotten hard luck, I thought, after all the 
trouble we'd taken ; but we had him for a 
certainty, that was the 


anyway ; main 
thing, even if-— 
“FLOMP I!” 
A dull, thumping concussion. From 


innumerable unsuspected holes and crannies 
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in the trunk and the bigger branches—even 
from the covered entrance-hole—leapt shafts 
and arrows of blinding orange-coloured 
lightning as the gas inside the hollow tree 
exploded. 

There came a startled yell, and the 
buzzing of a frightened assembly. 

Native police, rising silently from 
cover, surrounded the entrance—but not a 
sign came from inside the Tree ! 

“Think he’s hurt ?”’ inquired Carnac, 
anxiously. 

“ Nota bit of it,”’ said Danby, carelesshy, 
“ singed a bit, very likely y 4 

There was a sudden commotion in the 

river—and above the hubbub, cutting short 
any further speculations, rose a series of 
awful screams. 
“Heavens ! he's tried to sneak off by 
the river-entrance—the fool!’ shouted 
Carnac, and we rushed for the river-bank, 
where the audience, their blood-frenzy for- 
gotten, were watching the horror that was 
going on below. 

Just a vision we got of huge flashing tails 
and scaly heads, as the crocodiles fought for 
their prey—and then the dreadful screaming 
ceased, and a few bubbles, floating slowly 
down the stream, were all that was left of 
the Ethiopian Teacher. 


Carnac’s speech to the sobered assembly 

almost reached the level of that which had 
stirred the blood-lust in them. 
“ The Spirit of the Tree will speak no 
more,”’ he announced, in conclusion. ‘“ It 
has departed for ever, calling upon the 
Lords of the House of Fire to avenge the 
invasion of its home on him who had filled 
your ears with lies. 

“It is ordered that you return home, 
and that the words you have heard pass 
from your mind—for to remember them is 
destruction. 

“And I think, Matsibitsi,”” he added, 
addressing that enterprising young miracle- 
monger, ‘‘ that you had better join the 
Police for a while, with me. It would be— 
safer.” 

A very few months afterwards—in 1006 
—the native rebellion broke out, under 
Chief Bambata of the Londi tribe, in Natal 
and Zululand. It is generally admitted that 
but for the strenuous work of the Native 
Affairs Department, and of others who 
risked their lives in “ intelligence’ work, 
the revolt might have spread right through 
the sub-continent. 

Time, of course, like distance, lends 
enchantment, but I always think that good 
luck gave Carnac and myself our full share, 
at any rate, in the prevention of that catas- 
trophe. But the others, of course, did not 
have resourceful and eccentric mining- 
engineers—or even Singing Trees—to help 
them ! 
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iE ROAD TO ROMANCE 


Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


With only a few dollars in his pocket, the Author, a young American undergraduate, set out 
from Princeton to make his way round the world in search of adventure. Proceeding through 
Europe, Egypt, and India, he eventually reached Hong Kong, and it is with his subsequent 
exciting voyage in Chinese waters, and his progress to Japan, where he performed the hazardous 
feat of climbing the sacred Fujiyama in winter single-handed, that this breezy narrative deals. 


I. 

IVE hundred dollars | That was what 
awaited me on reaching the office 
of the American Express Company 
in Hong Kong, where mail had been 

accumulating since I left Calcutta. Five 
hundred dollars !_ Now at last I could travel 
decently, buy a new outfit, and cross the 
Pacific in comfort. The very thought of it— 
the prospect of putting discomfort and desti- 
tution behind me and going home in peace— 
made me purr with contentment. 

“ Quitter!"” At the height of my re- 
joicing a still small voice whispered its 
contempt into my ears. “ Quitter! For 
seventeen months you have been a vaga- 
bond, and now, just because you’ve made 
a little money, you'd throw over your 
original determination and spoil everything 
at this late hour for a private bath and a 
new hat! The Road to Romance! You've 
behaved all right so far, but if you start 
paving it with money Hong Kong will be 
the end.” 

I realized that the voice was right and, 
appropriating four hundred dollars to spend 
on Canton jade and Macao gambling dens, 
reserved only one hundred dollars for ny 
future travels. 

Unless one has fought for a frugal exist- 
ence during seventcen months, plotting and 
manceuvring to save a dollar, one cannot 
comprehend the exquisite delights of sud- 
denly having money to fling away as reck- 
lessly and whimsically as fancy dictates 
and in China, too, where one has an urge 
to buy half the things one sees. 

Nowhere is this so true as in Canton, 
especially if one is a jade-lover, as I am. 
For two days I idled and shopped up and 
down Jade Street, returning to Hong Kong 
proudly bearing two delicately-carved brace- 


lets, two pairs of pendant ear-rings, and a 
necklace of fair green spheres that dazzled 
me every time I looked at them. 

But I still had fifteen dollars left out 
of my surplus funds, so I decided to gamble 
them away at fan-tan in the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, thirty-five miles distant 
on the mainland. Though Macao is only 
a small and unimportant place, the boat 
service from Kong Kong has paid well, for 
the Portuguese not only allow, but en- 
courage, gambling establishments, which 
each week attract thousands of Chinese 
players and a good many Europeans. 

Sunday is always the great day at 
Macao. All the business houses in Hong 
Kong are closed, allowing the employees, 
with their week’s wages in hand, to take 
advantage of excursion rates and travel over 
in crowds to the fan-tan houses. 

Choosing a Sunday for my visit, I 
boarded the British steamer Sui An, which, 
following her unvarying daily schedule, left 
her berth at Hong Kong carrying seventy 
Europeans and some three hundred Chinese. 
It was the usual crowd, many of the voy- 
agers being tourists going to Macao more 
out of curiosity than anything else. At 
luncheon time we were all very merry, 
talking of the “systems” by which we 
planned to make our fortunes, It was well 
that everybedy ate rather heartily just 
before landing, for it was the last food we 
were to have for twenty-four hours. 

As far back as 1550 the Macao area 
was a happy hunting-ground for Chinese 
pirates—and it still is! In that year, as a 
reward for temporarily expelling the mar- 
auders, the city was ceded by a grateful 
emperor to the Portuguese, who have held 
possession ever since, waxing rich on the 
revenues received from the gambling and 
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opium houses. It is a quaint little port— 
mediaval Portuguese in architecture, and 
Asiatic in population. 

This was the place, then, where our 
three hundred and seventy passengers dis- 
embarked from the Siw: An, end scattered 
to the various fan-tan casinos with the 
understanding that we must be on board 
at five if we wished to return with the ship 
to Hong Kong. 

While fan-tan is a simple game, it is 
at the same time absorbing. One wins 
almost as often as one loses, so that it is 
very fair and very popular, The “ house ” 
might not always be able to meet demands 
were it not for the ten per cent. commission 
it takes out of every dollar won. In place 
of a wheel spun to determine the winning 
number, as in roulette, a small pile of copper 
rings is dumped on the table, and drawn 
four rings at a time, until only four 
or less are left. 

The number remaining decide one’s fate. 
The Chinese players stand about the table, 
on the ground floor; the Europeans sit on 
a balcony above and send their stakes below 
in a basket. The “ house" is always rich 
enough to pass around tea and candy gratis, 
enabling you to get a free meal even if you 
lose all your money. 


VISIONS OF WEALTH. 


Entering a reasonably respectable-look- 
ing establishment, I soon got to understand 
the method of play, and placing my coins 
at random, won oftener than I lost, with 
the usual good luck of the beginner. Very 
soon | began to realize what a valuable two 
hours I had wasted in wandering among the 
streets and churches, for these hours would 
have been worth fully twenty dollars each 
if more intelligently utilized. As five o'clock 
appr ached I was forty-five dollars ahead, 
and beginning to have visions of going back 
to America in my own private vacht. 

Presently the ‘ all-aboard "’ warning 
came from the Siz 4u. Just one more play, 
I decided ; then I'd rush out and join the 
ship. I placed five dollars on the fourth 
number-—and lost. Had I won that time I 
should have become a fan-tan fiend and not 
gone back to Hong Kong till next day. 
But I lost. and suspe-ting that my luck had 
changed, I hurried out of the casino, clutch- 
ing my forty dollars, and on to the Sui An, 
the last passenger aboard, By what slender 
threads our destiny sometimes hangs! One 
small brass ring--a trifling thing---and yet 
how fateful! 

Through the gathering twilight the 
little ship steamed onward toward Hong 
Kong, her passengers boasting about the 
sums they had won, or grumbling at what 
they had lost. Nothing was further from 
our minds than piracy, yet at that very 

ment the resurrected spirit of skull and 
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crosshones was ambushed in our track, 
waiting to pounce with glee upon its fat- 
pursed, helpless victims. 

Some ten miles out from Macao, the 
purser approached two Chinese passengers 
to ask tor their tickets. To lis amaze- 
ment he received instead a poke in the ribs 
with a revolver and an order tu throw up 
his hands! The frightened man turned and 
fled down the passage, followed by wild 
shots from the two men. This w the 
signal for a carefully-planned sault. 
Simultaneously, in every part of the boat 
from saloon to steerage, the passengers 
found themselves confronted by masked 
men and levelled guns. 

1 was seated on the first-class deck, 
trying to console a young English bank 
clerk who had lost his entire week's wages. 
Along with everyone else, we jumped to our 
fee at the sound of the uncomfortably:- 
loose revolver shots. Pandemonium had 
broken loose. Pirates were everywhere ; 
armies of them seemed to have swooped 
upon the deck from thin air. For an hour 
atter leaving Macao the Su: An had been 
as peaceful as a picnic; then—presto !— 
she suddenly swarmed with yelling bandits, 
and the air sang with bullets. 

There was nothing magical, however, 
about the attack, except for the astonishing 
efficiency with which it was executed. There 
were sixty brigands in all A number of 
them, to assist in deceiving the ship’s officers, 
had come aboard on Sunday morning at 
Hong Kong, bought round-trip tickets, and 
were, to all appearances, nothing more than 
typical Chinese gamblers. The remainder 
of the gang joined the vessel at Macao and 
stationed themselves in their allotted places, 
some first-class, some second-class, some 
steerage. 

With the first shots two of the four 
Indian armed guards carried by the steamer 
rushed to the scene. From three sides bullets 
were poured into the poor fellows before 
they had a chance to strike a blow in defence 
of the ship. The two remaining guards were 
fiercely beset by the human wolves, and 
bleeding and unconscious, left for dead on 
the deck. 

From the tangle of rushing, terrified 
people, a young Chinese girl, obviously the 
leader of the band, detached herself and 
ran up the ladder toward the captain's 
cabin just as the commander himself 
appeered on deck. She fired point-blank at 
him, and as he collapsed an accomplice beat 
in his skull. 

The girl, wasting no time over her first 
victim, dashed to the cabin of the Chinese 
purser, who, she knew, kept the keys of the 
slip’s safe. She found him, but not before 
he had time to secure his own pistol. The 
girl fired at her second victim, and missed. 
The purser returned the shot, and did 
not miss. The girl fell into the arms of her 


confederates, shot through the shoulder, 
and was disabled for the rest of the evening. 

In ten minutes the Sui An was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the attackers. The 
captain was all but dead, the two murdered 
guards had been pushed overboard, the 
,other two were unconscious, the engineers 
had been dragged on deck, and the passengers 
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ment, began to disconcert our handful of 
assassins. They made no move to rob us; 
their eyes betrayed the fact that they were 
really the more uncomfortable of the two 
sides. I am inclined to believe that an 


audacious blow, or an act of resistance from 
one of us, would have routed them com- 
pletely, and perhaps saved the ship. 


“The girl fell into the arms of her confederates, shot through the shoulder.” 


were huddled in corners, driven into cabins 

or stretched on the deck, where they had 
rostrated themselves to escape the flying 
ullets. 

The initial attack had been directed 
against the second-class passengers, who, 
being all Chinese, could be counted on to 
stampede the ship and make no resistance. 
But the pirates allotted to the saloon had 
not been idle. Speechless with astonish- 
ment every one of us stood, helpless and 
humiliated, with our hands as near heaven 
as we could get them. 

Personally I was not so frightened but 
that I could congratulate myself on being 
present to participate in this little pirate 
party—even though the price was fifty 
dollars, my hat, coat, and belt, and what 
was left of my pride. Neither could I help 
being tremendously impressed by the con- 
trast of the tense, ominous quiet prevailing 
among the Europeans and the cheos and 
howls and hysterics coming from the 
Chinese. 

The very composure of our group, its 
moral resistance to this outrageous treat- 


However, whatever heroics were in 
our minds were never expressed, for the 
second-class Chinese, wild-eved and squeal- 
ing, began to pour into the saloon, and with 
them another dozen bandits came to the aid 
of the wavering firs pirate contingent. 
Any resistance now v hopeless, and being 
ten miles out at sea, on a boat without wire- 
less, there was no escape. 

The systematic, orderly plundering of 
the Sui An now began. We were crowded 
pell-mell into a narrow passage leading 
to the saloon, and as we squeezed through 
the entrance, one at a time, were thoroughly 
searched and relieved of whatever valuables 
we were guilty of possessing. 


G9OD-BYE TO MY WINNINGS. 


I would have tried to hide my gambling 
gains (fortunately the one-hundred-dollar 
reserve was still safe at Hong Kong) in 
my shoe, but the bandits didn’t give me a 
chance to lower my arms. When my turn 
came they reached into my pocket ard drew: 
out the wallet ; then they seized my v--ist- 
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watch, which had 
given “faithful ser- 
vice through all 
my vicissitudes, 
They were welcome 
to the fan-tan 
money, I decided, 
but the watch they 
could not have. 
Not stopping 
to think that I 
might get a bullet 
in my ribs for my 
impetuosity, I 
suddenly dropped 
my arms and 
snatched the be- 
loved old watch 
from the pirate’s 
hands. I don't 
know why he didn't 
forcibly resent 
such impudence. 
Perhaps it was 
because the watch 
was small and 
battered and rusty, 
with my name and 
Navy record en- 
graved on the back. 
Anyway, he let me 


keep it. 

The wallet 
and money were 
not all I lost. My 


cap was so’ becom- 
ing to one of the gang that he decided to 
wear it, and taking a liking to my coat and 
vest— bought not three days before in 
Hong Kong—he appropriated these also. 
The coat removed, my broad leather belt, 
with a nice silver buckle, caught his eye, 
and off that came. I fully expected the 
trousers to go next—but nothing so 
immodest happened. In my coat pocket 
an unopened package of cigarettes was 
discovered, and my captors had the good 
grace to offer me the first cigarette and 
a light before pushing me along to make 
way for the next victim. 

The man following me had only one 
dollar and twenty cents; they gave it back 
to him witha shrug of the shoulders. Another 
pleaded that his Elk’s tooth watch-fob had 
tremendous sentimental value; he was 
allowed to keep it. The plum of the white 
passengers was an unfortunate American 
tourist who was carrying around a roll 
of two hundred dollars. He insisted it was 
all the money he had in the world, and the. 
if it were taken from him he would be 
destitute—would sterve to death, in fact. 
“he bandits were so touched by this recital 
that they gave him back twenty dollars of 
his own money ! 

Our captors were nothing if not thorough. 
Suspecting that some of us might be hiding 
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or withholding valuables, we were all 


ordered to our staterooms, there to await 
a second and more drastic hold-up 


“T suddenly dropped my hands and snatched 


From cabin to cabin the pirates went, 
threatening the passengers with smoking 
pistols and demanding in bloodthirsty tones 
the watch or wallet that was known, they 
said, to have escaped the initial search. 
Nine times out of ten nothing of the sort was 
known. It was only a ruse, but a very 
successful one, for those who had secreted 
valuables felt sure their treachery had been 
discovered, and in terror of their lives handed 
over their last cent. 

Our bandits had a particular liking for 
European hats and shoes. Having seized all 
jewels and money, they added insult to 
injury by ordering their prey to hand over 
most of their clothes, so that later, stocking- 
footed and bare-headed, we Europeans saw 
several pirates disembark tottering under 
towers of hats, worn one on top of the other, 
or perspiring under the weight of six over- 
coats. 

Meanwhile the Sui An, though part of 
the time in utter darkness, was not standing 
still, In keeping with their faultless plan the 
brigands stood guards over the engine-room, 


and, removing the rightful quartermasters, 
forced a passenger to take the wheel and 
steer to a rendezvous on the mainland. Here 
again they showed sportsmanship, for on 


the beloved old watch from the pirate’s hands.” 


disembarking they offered the enslaved pas- 
senger one hundred dollars for his services ! 

Guided by a bright fire on a promontory, 
we glided close inshore, and there were met 
at once by a number of junks, which pulled 
alongside to receive the forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of loot stripped from the 
unfortunate ship. When the stacks of 
hats, bundles of overcoats, silverware, rugs, 
furniture, dishes, supplies—every removable 
thing, in fact—had been transferred to the 
junks, the sixty pirates, bearing their 
wounded queen, followed suit and had the 
audacity to send long cheers after us as the 
Sui An limped away, all of us boiling with 
rage and humiliation, toward Hong Kong. 

It was nearly noon on Monday before 
she crept into the harbour, to the enormous 
relief of her owners, for when this most 
reliable ferry-boat, in calm weather, failed 
to come home all night from a three-hour 
voyage, the wildest rumours as to her fate 
began to fly about the city. 

As our little ship moved slowly toward 
her dock I was standing on deck in my 
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shirt-sleeves beside the unfortunate American 
tourist who had lost most of his two hundred. 
dollars. 
“Lord, I’m hungry!” he growled to me. 
“Oh, every- 
bedy’s hungry,” 
I replied unsym- 
pathetically. 
“ But it’s worth 
it, having such a 
jolly adventure.” 
“ Jolly adven- 
ture!” he gasped. 
“Why, of 
course. I’ve 
never had such a 
good time!” 
“Idiot |” he 
burst out. 
“ Fossil!” I 
retorted. i 
From Hong 
Kong I went to 
Pekingand thence 
to Mukden, en 
route for Siberia 
and Japan. At 
the time of my 
yourney Chang 
Tso-'in's bandit 
army had control 
of the railway, 
and his cut-throat 
soldiers swarmed 
along the track 
all the way Beyond commandeering the 
dining-car, however, they left our train alone. 


THE REFUGEES. 


From Mukden it is twenty hours due 
north to Harbin, and here I came in contact 
with many Russians, most of them anti- 
Eclshevik refugees who had settled in this 
miriature Moscow after the revolution. 
Thcugh they were nearly all of the aris- 
tocracy and “‘ intelligentsia,’ and been 
residents in Manchuria for several years, 
most of them were still having a bitterly 
hard struggle to live and, were willing to 
accept any form of work. 

My hostess in Harbin was being in- 
structed in Russian by a princess ; our water 
was brought to the house by an ex-general in 
the Czar’s army ; the janitor at the Y.M.C.A. 
had once been the lord of a ten-thousand- 
acre estate. Hounded, despoiled, in rags 
though they were, these unfortunate people 
were still gentlefolk, still holding their heads 
high, despising their base-born  persecutors 
and their miserable betrayers. 

After various adventures with the 
passport officials, especialiy on the border 
between Manchuria and Siberia, I reached 
Vladivostock, and at the station here had 
my first personal contact with Bolshevism. 
On the next track stood a long line of 
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ramshackle box-cars packed with miserable- 
ldoking men and women. It was a train- 


load of political prisoners being sent back 
into European Russia across seven thousand 
miles of bitterly cold tundvas. Such a trip 
would take four weeks and would inevitably 


A chilly job. 


result in the death of some of the passengers 
—but what's death to the Bolsheviks ? 
Vladivostock, her trade obliterated, her 
streets thronged with refugees, her social 
order still in chaos, was half-starved, and, 


Fishing through holes in the ice in Vladivos- 
tock harbour. The pile of ice-blocks helps to keep off 
the Arctic wind and an old tin serves as a stool. 
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in late December, with no fuel, half-frozen. 
The only source of income for most of the 
gentry in town was the pawning of their 
personal property at absurd prices to shop- 
keepers in the market. This great barterang- 
place was the one animated -part of the 
city, for there all day long 
the buyers and sellers thronged 
to and fro, as picturesque a 
sight as one could findin awiute 
community. 

Everybody, though poor 
and ragged; was wrapped in 
shaggy furs and topped with 
enormous Cossack-hats. There 
were Russian-peasants fronvthe 

lains, hungry Russian students, 
Russian beachcombers, soldiers, 
exiles, criminals, tift-raff of 
every colour and- description 
One morning- while I was 
wandering .about the market a 
typical tatterdemalion vender 
greeted me in-perfect American. 
He proved to.be a deserter from 
the American . expeditionary 
forces in.Siberia; who, not daring 
to return home, was earning @ 
meagre living selling Red Cross 
supplies he had stolen from 
that organization. 

Japan was calling me, but 
a New Year's Day blizzard 
played havoc with the local 
shipping. The one boat from 
Japan, on her weekly journey 
to Vladivostock, had become 
so heavily encased in-ice half- 
way across the -Japanese Sea 
that her captain had~ been 
forced to turn back, and in 
consequence .of: her failure to 
appear after five days the 
rumour spread. that she had 
sunk. 

Just as I was resigning 
myself to retracing the long 
desolate journey back to Harbin 
and Mukden as the only other 
way of reaching Japan, the 
diminutive steamer, battered 
and broken, limped into port behind an 
ice-breaker, resembling an iceberg rather 
than a ship. 

Soon afterwards, I was bound for the 
country of my dreams. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The day of the old sailing-ships is over, and those who learnt their seamanship in them are 


a fast-diminishing company. 
bred men who were men 


story, set down by the second mate of the vessel concerned. 


It was a hard school, life aboard a 
One gets a glimpse of how it was done in this vividly-told 


“windjammer,” but it 
I have mentioned no 


names,” he writes, “but the tale is a personal experience, and true in evory detail.” 


America, has been dreaded by 

mariners. The tremendous storms 
that sweep round it, unchecked in their 
violent progress by any barrier of land ; the 
wild, rugged nature of its coast-line, which 
offers no hope of succour to a shipwrecked 
crew; and the numbers of icebergs that 
lnrk in its vicinity, have resulted in its being 
regarded as one of the most notorious ocean 
graveyards. 

» Sooner than risk its dangers in a 
deeply-laden vessel, many a_ shipmaster 
has sailed home from Australia, and else- 
where, the other way about—round the 
Cape of Good Hope—even though this 
meant a long beat to windward off the 
latter Cape and anextra month or two on 
the passage. 

On the occasion with which this narra- 
tive is concerned it was my lot to go round 
the Horn under the worst possible con- 
ditions. It was winter time there, and the 
vessel—a Scottish four-masted barque—in 
which I was serving as second mate, was 
handicapped into the bargain by having a 
heavy deck-load of timber and a crew com- 
posed mostly of greenhorns who had never 
been to sea before. 

It happened in 1909, when the regula- 
tions governing deckloads were about as 
lax as they could be. Though a vessel was 
not allowed to enter a British port in winter 
with a deck-load above a certain height, she 
could do so with impunity in summer, not- 
withstanding the fact that she might have 
encountered winter weather in other parts 
of the globe during the voyage. 

The absurdity of such a regulation was 
well illustrated in our own case. It was 
spring-time when we left our Bort of depar- 
ture, which was Portland, Oregon; mid- 
winter when we got down off the Horn ; and 

Vou. Lviit=20. 


ROM time immemorial Cape Horn, 
the southernmost tip of South 


late summer when we reached our destina- 
tion, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Our cargo consisted of three thousand 
tons of Oregon pine, three hundred tons of 
which was stowed on deck, being stacked 
to a height of eight feet, or three feet above 
the top of the bulwarks. Being intended 
for pit-props in the Welsh coal mines, this 
timber was in huge baulks, mostly two feet 
square by forty to eighty feet in length, which 
necessitated holes being cut in the bow and 
collision bulkhead to get them into the hold. 

The loading was completed during the 
last week of May, whereupon we hauled out 

into the stream to wait until we had cqllected 
a crew in place of the one that had ‘deserted 
the ship on her arrival in the port..3, -- 

This proved a more difficult task than 
was anticipated, for though there | were 
plenty of good seamen looking for. jobs riot 
one of them could the captain persuade. to 
sign on in our ship—the deck-load, of course, 
being the reason. 

The chief mate, who had been sailing 
for years on the American coast, and had 
but recently joined us “‘ to pay the old folks 

at home a Visit,” wisely suggested that the 
deck-load should be lowered beneath the 
rail, where it would be less conspicuous. But 
the captain would not hear of this on account 
of the extra expense and loss of freight. 

He agreed, however, to let the new 
officer, who was more or less a local man, try 
his hand at gathering a “‘ crowd.” The chief 
mate knew all the sailors’ haunts, and these 
he visited in turn until, at length, he per- 
suaded some half-dozen to return to the 
ship with him to discuss the question of 
wages with the captain. 

To make sure of his quarry, the mate 
bundled them into acaband drove them down 
to the quayside, where the ship’s boat was 
in waiting. But that was as far as he got 
with them. For, gazing up at the vessel’s 
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sides, topped with that unprepossessing 
stack of timber, one of the men turned 
indignantly towards the officer. 

“What! Sign in that ’ooker ?”’ he cried. 
“Not on your life, mister! Me and my 
mates don’t go to sea in any Dutch galleon 
of that sort, thank you!’ Having said which, 
the bold mariner spat vigorously by way of 
emphasizing his remarks, turned on his heel, 
and disappeared up the dock, followed by 
his companions, 

The unfavourable light in which the 
barque was regarded was not lost on the 
ship's apprentices, four youngsters on their 
first voyage to sea, and within a couple of 
days three of them had deserted, having 
ipparently slipped quietly ashore in some 
boat in the middle of the night. A warrant 
was issucd for their apprehension, but they 
were never caught. As a matter of fact, we 
very much suspected that the police, who 
were good friends of the voung British “‘ brass- 
bounders ” in the port, decided to let 
them go. 

The bos’un and sailmaker, who had so 
far stuck by the ship, now began to show 
signs of restlessness, and this so perturbed 
the captain that he decided there and then, 
to his everlasting shame, to seek the aid of 
the boarding-house ‘ crimp,”” an unsavoury 
scoundrel who could always be relied on to 
secure a ship’s crew of sorts from among the 
jail-birds and simpletons with whom it was 
his business to keep in touch. 


At the time of which I write the “ Mis- © 


sions to Seamen ”’ was strenuously fighting, 
as it had always fought, this iniquitous 
practice. But where it was not only con- 
doned, but even encouraged, by a certain 
type of shipmaster the struggle was a most 
difficult one. 

In our particular case, to avoid trouble 
with the Mission padre, who was a very 
active person in the port, and a good friend 
to Merchant Jack, the “ signing-on ’’ was 
done on board the ship before an official who 
was, we later learnt, a friend of the tout who 
had gathered the flock, And ere dawn had 
spread over the city next day we were fifty 
miles down the river 

It was not, however, until we had slipped 
the tug at sca that we realized what sort of a 
crew we had had palmed off on us. Tinkers, 
tailors, and soldicrs, they may have been— 
but they were certainly not sailors. 

With the exception of a Frenchman and 
a Dutchman—who at once became known 
as ‘' Frenchie” and “ Dutchie ’-—there was 
not a mother’s son among the entire twenty 
hands (signed on as able-seamen, mark 
you !) who even knew the names of the sails 
and ropes, let alone who was able to go aloft. 
One man had just come out of jail ; another, 
in taking to a life on the ocean wave, was 
saving himself from the probability of having 
to go there-—facts we gleaned from the 
miscreants during the course of the voyage. 
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The army was represented by a one-eyed 
ex-infantryman. The unfortunate fellow 
gave the bos'un some “ back-chat ” the first 
night out, as the result of which he nearly 
lost the sight of the other eye as well. 

Literature was also represented, for 
there was an author who was writing a sea 
story, and had signed-on expressly for the 
purpose of collecting ‘‘ local colour ’’ for his 
work, He got it all right! We also mus- 
tered an ex-bank clerk, weary of the stool, 
who had come with us for a glimpse of the 
world. He, too, got what he came for ! 

For the rest, the crew were mostly com- 
Posed of young farm-hands and lumbermen 

rom the back-blocks of California. But 
how it came about that these fellows got 
into the hands of a boarding-house “‘ crimp ” 
I never quite understood—particularly as 
one or two of them, as they confided to me, 
had never even seen the sea before, let 
alone sailed on it. 

The difficulty of working a large 
“ square-rigger,” carrying a huge spread of 
canvas aloft, with such material needs no 
elaboration on my part. No doubt the 
safest plan would have been to keep the 
ship under very small sail until the men 
had become accustomed to their surround- 
ings. But as the weather was fine leaving 
port the captain decided to set everything, 
being anxious, with good reason, to get 
well to the southward before a stormy 
spell set in. 

All went well at first. With the French- 
man and Dutchman, as fine a pair of seamen 
as I ever encountered, doing most of the 
steering, and the rest of us leading the 
gang round on deck, to pull and haul on 
the ropes as necessary, we kept the ship 
going and the sails properly trimmed. In- 
deed, so pleased was the captain with results 
that on the second day out he declared : 
“We are getting along swimmingly.” 

As a matter of fact, “ swimmingly ” 
came very near literally describing it, for 
on that very night we ran into a breeze 
which all but took the sticks out of the old 
wagon. 

With no more warning than perhaps a 
long, low bank of cloud ahead a squall 
swept down on us, screaming blue murder. 
The ship, cranky at all times with her top- 
hamper of timber, heeled over alarmingly to 
the onslaught. A moment later the captain 
rushed on deck in his pyjamas, yelling for 
all hands to get the sails off her. 

I was in charge of the deck at the time. 
Had I been more experienced, let me admit, 
I might have taken more notice of that 
bank of cloud, but then I was only twenty- 
one, J had let the royal and topgallant hal- 
liards fly the moment the wind caught us, 
but the yards would not come down, being 
jammed against the masts by the bellying 
sails and stcep angle at which the ship was 
lying over. Before we could do anything 
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to right matters more than one perfectly 
good sail had blown to ribbons. 

The noise of torn canvas aloft, thrashing 
and cracking like a battery of field-guns ; 
the wild lurching of the vessel, doing her 
utmost to sweep up in the wind; and the 
excited shouts of the captain for the man 
at the wheel to “let her go off” had a 
bewildering effect on the watch below. 
Never in their lives, in all probability, had 
they been awakened so abruptly, and now 
they calmly decided to remain where they 
were until the tumult had ceased. 

But they were not left to themselves 
long! In a towering fury the mate sud- 
denly appeared at the fo’c’s'‘le door. ‘‘ Turn 
out there, you useless, malingering lot of half- 
witted loafers!’ he roared. ‘“ Turn out at 
once, unless you want to see the ship over 
on her beam-ends ! ” 

Not a little impressed by the officer’s 
eloquent vocabulary, to say nothing of his 
angry demeanour, the men—who were lack- 
ing neither in intelligence nor pluck—quickly 
realized that something was needed of them, 
and without further hesitation tumbled out 
into the black night to grapple with the situ- 
ation. 

For two hours we toiled on that timber- 
stack in an effort to keep pace, in reducing 
sil, with the ever-freshening breeze. It was 
demoralizing work, though, even for experi- 
enced seamen, accustomed to working their 
ship in a proper manner from the main-deck. 

Ropes became hopelessly entangled 
round the ends of protruding logs; the 
jerry-built wooden rail stuck up above the 
deck-load, and to which the running gear 
and braces were attached, sce-sawed un- 
certainly, threatening to give way with the 
heavy strain upon it. 

In fact, I fully expected to see the 
whole fabric aloft—masts, yards, and sails— 
come down with a crash about our ears. 
And in my heart I bitterly blamed that 
shouting figure on the poop for having led 
us into such a mess, just for the sake of 
earning the praise of his owners (or perhaps 
their condemnation) by carrying a few 
sticks of timber more than the ship could 
safely hold. 

But if it was hard work clewing up the 
sails from below, how much more difficult was 
it furling them with a crowd whose only 
experience aloft consisted of a few  fine- 
weather climbs! 

Some of the men, on reaching the top 
(a platform at the top of the lower mast) 
on to which they clambecred through the 
“ Jubber’s hole,’ despite the nautical tradi- 
tion which forbids such unseamanlike pro- 
cedure, refused to go any higher. Others, of 
a more adventurous disposition, continued 
upwards to the lofty spars that swung to and 
fro across the sky. 

But, here, out on the swaying footropes, 
a hundred and fifty feet above the deck, 
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their courage ebbed as they desperately 
fended off with one arm the bellying canvas 
which continually thrashed back over their 
heads. 

One lad, whose experience of life con- 
sisted of what he had seen on his father’s 
Californian farm, reached the topgallant 
yardarm, Here he became fascinated by 
the rushing waters far beneath him, and lost 
his head, In a panic he tried to get back to 
the comparative safety of the rigging, but 
lost his balance and fell astride the foot- 
rope. For a few moments he remained sus- 
pended in mid-air in this terrible position, 
screaming all the time that he was falling. 
And fall he surely would have done, had not 
the bos'un and sailmaker been near enough 
to drag him back to safety. 

The men, who were by this time pretty 
well“ allin,”’ were considerably shaken by this 
unpleasant incident, and several of them 
scuttled down on deck without waiting to 
finish the job. Even those who remained 
aloft were of little use. So it fell to the 
bos'un and sailmaker, the solitary appren- 
tice who had stuck by the ship, and myself 
to crawl out on yard after yard and pass the 
gaskets round the remaining loose sails. 

Later, when the rest of us had reached 
the deck, the crew were mustered to make 
sure that no one had gone over the side. 
As the bos’un called the names the responses 
came wearily and despondently, as befitted 
men thoroughly disillusioned with their new 

e. 

A stiff tot of grog all round did some- 
thing towards restoring their lost confidence, 
but many a day passed before they were 
able to look at a footrope without a shudder. 

After this blow the weather improved, 
but in order to run no risks the captain kept 
the ship under reduced sail. In this way 
we jogged slowly southwards, taking no heed 
of the vessels which rapidly overhauled us, 
wondering, no doubt, at our leisurely 
progress. 

Later, in the tropics, during an inter- 
minable procession of fine sunny days and 
starlight nights, sailing with steady trade 
winds that called for hardly a touch on the 
braces, we set to work in earnest to teach 
the men the art of sailorising. They proved 
themselves adept pupils, being able to reef 
and furl, steer and sew canvas, in a highly 
creditable manner, even before we were 
across the Equator. 

In the south-east trades, which carried 
us out of the tropics, we bent storm canvas 
in place of the fine-weather sails, put extra 
wire lashings on the deck-load, and stretched 
life-lines fore and aft on top of it. We also 
strapped down the lifeboats, so that they 
could not shift, and—last, but by no means 
least—saw to our own bodily comforts by 
dressing our oilskins and soaking plenty of 
tallow and Stockholm tar into our seaboots. 

Then, when the first icy blast came away 
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from the southward, accompanied by an 
albatross or two, like harbingers of evil 
tidings, we went into stand-by watches to 
await what the gods might have in store 
for us. 

The “ Roaring Forties,’’ as sailors call 
the parallels between 40° and 50° South 
latitude, did not maintain their evil repu- 
tation so far as we were concerned. Crossing 
the fortieth parallel in the neighbourhood of 
100° West longitude, we ran through them 


under practically all plain sail, steering down 
for the Horn. 

But what the Forties lacked in severity 
of weather the Fifties made up for with 
interest, shattering our hopes of sneaking 
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round that dreaded promontory without 
paying the customary toll. 

Coming on deck at four o’clock one 
morning to relieve the mate, shortly after 
we had passed the fiftieth parallel, I was 
surprised to find the ship shortened down 
tv foresail and topsails. 

Looking over the side 
at the el's greatly re 
duced speed, I asked my 


| “Fall he surely would have done, had 
not the bos’un and sailmaker been near 
enough to drag him back to safety.” | 
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eur the reason for this precaution. 
“‘Have you seen the glass, man ?”’ he res- 


ponded. I admitted that I had not. 


Then for goodness’ sake go and look at 
it!” he growled. 
Jove, it was low, and no mistake! It 


stood at 28°80 
inches, had fallen 
y nearly three-quarters of 
an inch since I was last 
' on deck, and was still falling. 

“ Tf there’s not a breeze behind 
that, 1’m a blinking Dutchman,” declared 
my superior as he went down the companion- 
way, pausing with his head above it to warn 
me to call the captain immediately if it 
started to blow. 

Daybreak gave us the first visible sign 
of what was in store for us. A lurid glare 
suffused the sky, lending a strange coppery 
hue to the men’s faces and the white paint- 
work on deck It was not exactly overcast, 
nor was it clear. A thin veil of haze blotted 
out the stars and gave to the sun, as it rose, 
a woolly appearance and a weird-looking 
halo. 
In the north-west rolls of olive-tinted 
storm-clouds, torn and jagged at their edges, 
were rising higher and higher in a mighty 
bank. And there was an unearthly sort of 
moan in the breeze that would die away 
suddenly and then start again. 

“ T don't like that there cry in the wind,” 
the old sailmaker (a man who had been for 
over forty years in sailing ships, and never 
in a steamer) confided in me, as we had our 
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morning cup of coffee together at the break 
of the Pp. 

“How do you account for it, Sails ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Dunno,” replied the old sea-dog, ‘ but 


you always ‘ears 
it ‘ereabouts_ be- 
fore a big blow. O’ course,”. he 
added gloomily, ‘‘so many _men 
an’ ships ‘ave been lorst roundin’ the ’Orn.” 

“ Good heavens, man ! ” I remonstrated, 
“you don’t mean to say that you believe it 
is they who are crying out ?”’ 

“ Differcult to say, sir; very differ- 
cult,” mumbled the old fellow, and shuffled 
off about his business. 

At seven bells (7.20 a.m.) the captain 
came on deck. He stood looking at the sky 
for a while; then he went into the chart- 
room to consult the barometer—now 
28°50 inches and still falling. When he 
stepped out on deck again he told me to 
perthe foresail reefed with all hands at eight 
bells. 

While aloft tying the reef-points we 
were soaked by a torrential downpour of 
rain which pelted and splashed on our 
sodden oilskins and streamed over the side 
in a regular cataract. 

Then it started to blow. The wind came 
in great gusts, as though pumped from a 
mighty bellows. It screamed through the 
rigging and in the wet, taut sails, sometimes 
dying away to an ominous moan, but only 
to start howling again more fiercely than 
ever. 

“What did I tell you, sir?” the old 
sailmaker said to me as we were sheeting 
home the reefed foresail; ‘‘ when you ‘ear 
that there cry in the wind. ” Tcut him 
short with a “ ‘Vast heaving there, men!’ 
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not ‘being in the mood, at that moment, for 
any more ot his cerie explanations. 

By midday it was blowing a gale and the 
sea was rising rapidly. Under the press of 
canvas aloft the barque raced madly through 
the water, demanding great vigilance and 
skill on the part of the helmsman. 

“Don't let those greenhorns steer the 
ship in this,” the captain had told the mate. 
So it had been arranged that Frenchie and 
Dutchie, and the bo'sun and. sailmaker, 
should do all the steering between them, the 
cthers only assisting at the ‘lee wheel” 
(that is, on the opposite side of the wheel}. 

About four bells (2 p.m.) the mizzen 
upper topsail carried away. With a roar 
like a battery of guns it split from head to 
foot and blew clean out of the bolt-ropes, 
majestically floating away on the wind. 
For a moment the huge mass of canvas 
caught round the mainmast; then, dis- 
cntangling itself, it was lifted on the wind 
zgain and carried like a balloon far ahead 
of the ship. 

Hearing the sail go, the captain hastened 
on deck, giving orders for all hands to get 
the fore and main upper topsails off her, to 
save them from a similar fate. 

We were running with the wind on the 
quarter, but by bringing it right astern 
we were enabled to becalm the upper fore- 
+ psail by the one on the main, and so get 
it furled without much difficulty. But tnere 
was no such luck with the latter which, 
holding the full weight of the storm, blew to 
rags the moment we started its halliards. 

Night fell—a wild night if ever there 
was one. Under reefed foresail and three 
lower topsails, the ship sped hotfoot through 
the black expanse, sweeping great phos- 
phorescent sheets of foam away from her 
bows. Howling squalls swept over her, one 
after the other, shricking through her 
rigging and pelting hail and sleet on her 
straining canvas. Every now and again a 
flash of lighting would light up the storm- 
wrack overhead, adding a terrifying grandeur 
to the scene. 

From the westward huge, white-crested 
combers, increasing momentarily in height, 
thundered solemnly past the flying vessel, 
lifting her high on their crests, then dropping 
her on their backs into the smooth glassy- 
hike troughs whence the horizon ahead and 
astern was hidden by towering ridges of 
water. 

During most of the night the captain 
stood at the binnacle, conning the ship, 
keeping her running. straight before the 
storm, And when, tired and benumbed from 
standing in one position, holding to a life- 
line that had been stretched across the poop, 
he went below to sit down and rest, the 
officer o1 watch took his place. 

Even now, looking back on the scene 
from the distance of years, the impressions 
of that night are still vividly clear in my 
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mind—the wildly-oscillating compass card, 
the great difficulty of keeping one’s fect, 
owing to the tremendous lurching of the 
vessel, and those silent figures of helmsmen 
at one’s elbow, toiling incessantly to check 
the mad yawing of the ship, which con- 


stantly threatened to result in her 
broaching-to. 
Once, during a terrific squall, the 


binnacle lamps flickered and went out, 
leaving the helmsmen in a darkness as black 
as the ace of spades, with not even a rift in 
the murk ahead to steady the ship's head on. 

“The lights are gone, sir! The lights 
are gone!’ excitedly shouted the “ lee 
wheel” (a young lumberman), as though he 
feared that was the end of everything. 
But Frenchie, who was at the ‘ weather 
wheel,” never uttered a sound. He just 
snatched off his sou'wester and went on 
stecring--by the feel of the wind on the 
back of his head ! 

A real helmsman, you will say. Surely 
he was that. Never flustered, never even 
agitated, he moved the wheel this way and 
that, casing it to the strain of the oncoming 
waves as though the ship under him was a 
live thing that had to be handled without 
being hurt. 

By 4 a.m. it was blowing a hurricane, 
and the barometer had fallen to 28°20 incl 
The weather was becoming what. sailo’ 
would call unmanageable. Despite the 
efforts and skill of the helmsmen, who had 
divested themselves of their oilskin jackets 
to allow greater freedom to their arms, the 
ship yawed dangerously four points each 
side of her course. Great seas broke aboard 
continuously, tearing savagely at the deck- 
load. 

“Holy smoke! how it's blowing! I 
wish to Heaven the glass would start up,” 
was the mate’s comment when he came on 
deck to relieve me. “ Don’t take your clothes. 
off, sonny,”” he warned me as I went below. 
“T guess we'll have to heave her to if this 
continues.” 

Down in the solitude of my cabin, 
listening to the roar of the storm overhead 
and the crash of seas on deck, I longed 
for human companionship, and would have 
returned on deck but for the fact that this 
would have given the impression that I 
“had the wind up ”’—which I certainly had. 

I lay down on my settee in my oilskins, 
covering myself with a rug which my mother 
had given me to take tosea. I was contem- 
plating that rug, thinking what a nice one 
it was, and wishing to goodness I was in the 
peaceful surroundings it came from, when 
suddenly there was a terrific report, like 
a twelve-inch gun going off, followed by 
a crashing of iron upon iron, as though 
ten thousand hammers had been let loose 
upon as many anvils. 

Springing to my fect, Lrushed out of my 
cabin, to collide heavily with the Chinese 
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steward, who at that moment had also 
dashed out of his cabin. ‘‘ What t’ing, what 
ting ?’’ muttered the startled Oriental, 
picking himself up off the cabin floor. 

“* Fores'l gone, I suppose,’ 1 responded 
as I hastened up the companionway. 

That was exactly what had happened. 
One of the steel foresheets, tested to a 
breaking-strain of goodness only knows how 
many tons, had snapped like a_ carrot. 
And now the huge sail was rending and 
splitting with every tremendous thrash it 
gave, its iron clews the while beating a 
devil's tattoo on the stcel lowermast and 
foreyard, from which sparks were flying 
as from a blacksmith’s forge. 

““ What are you going to do about it, 
sir ?’’ I shouted to my imperturbable 
superior, who was standing at the break 
of the poop, clasping the rail as though 
nothing had happened. 

“‘ Let the flaming thing go to blazes,” 
he answered characteristically. ‘ What else 
can you do? The watch have gone for’ard, 
but the sail will have left us before they 
have time to touch a buntline.” 

He was right. Hardly were the words 
out of his mouth, indeed, than with a tre- 
mendous bang the sail tore out of its bolt- 
ropes, leaving but a few tattered strips 
behind which cracked angrily from the yard 
for a while and then followed the main body 
of the canvas into the darkness ahead. 

What next, I wondered, looking at the 
dizzy flight of the ink-black storm-wrack 
overhead, travelling at a speed at which I 
had never seen clouds travel in my life. The 
captain answered my mental query. “ Get 
all hands on deck, Mister,’ he shouted into 
the mate’s ear. “ I’m going to heave her to 
while there’s still time.” 

There was no necd to rouse out the 
watch below. They were already on the 
poop, having come aft on their own account 
under the impression that the ship could 
not live very much longer. 

At the captain's order, we tightened 
up the “ soul and body lashings ” round the 
wrists, ankles, and waists of our oilskins. 
Then, at the mate’s ‘ Now for it, lads!” 
we groped our way on to the timber stack to 
brace the yards up for coming into the wind. 

For awhile some of the amateur sailor- 
men clung to the rigging, unwilling to stand 
out in the open with the tops of the great 
combers boiling up level with their feet as 
they raced past on the level of the deck 
load. But secing the rest of us toiling alone 
they quickly took courage and tailed on. 

“Haul and hold, boys,” sang_ out 
Dutchie at the fore-end of the brace. “ Point 
those yards for the wind—yo-ho-ho!”’ The 
bos'un started a chantey, but there was 
little response. The men were in no mood to 
sing with death lurking close. 

Once a huge sea bore down upon us, 
high above our heads. “ Hang on for your 
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lives, men!” roared the mate. The ship 
lifted in time, and the mighty wave swept 
on ahead, a torrent of tumbling, breaking 
water. A near shave that, by Jove! Had it 
come aboard it would have swept every 
mother’s son of us off that deck-load. 

When, at length, the job done and ropes 
cleared up, we reached the comparative 
satety of the poop it was discovered that 
one man Was missing. 

“Gone over the side, as like as not,” 
shouted the sailmaker from under the 
weather-cloth in the jigger rigging where we 
all stood huddled together. 

“ Perhaps he’s fallen down the well- 
hole ” (a space left free of timber round the 
pumps, suggested another. But the captain, 
who had a bad opinion of humanity in 
general, and sailors in particular, inclined 
to the view that he had sneaked off to his 
bunk. 

None of these surmises were correct. 
The poor fellow was found lying out in the 
open, on top of the timber-stack, with a 
broken leg which was wedged between two 
logs. 

Carefully he was extricated from his 
dangcrous position and carried aft into the 
cabin, where he was left in one man’s charge, 
wedged up on the floor so that he would not 
be thrown about by the vessel’s violent 
lurches. 

The critical moment being now at 
hand, the captain took his place alongside 
the helmsmen, glancing frequently and 
anxiously over his shoulder for the oppor- 
tunity of turning the ship round. 

Far astern, high above the normal sky- 
line, a long white crest could be seen 
approaching. It was an enormous wave, and 
I held my’ breath to think of its power of 
destruction. 

“ There’s your chance, sir ! On the back 
of that one,” shouted the mate, in a full- 
throated roar. The captain made no answcr. 
Whether he was of the same opinion, or 
acted on his second-in-command’s advice, I 
do not know. But at any rate, as the huge 
comber literally threw the vessel's stern into 
the air he gave the order: ‘* Hard down the 
helm !” 

With a deep, scooping motion, sickening 
to feel, the ship swung round obediently in 
the valley-like hollow left by that monstrous 
comber. And as she caught the wind on her 
side she heeled over and over, lying almost 
on her beam-ends by the time the storm 
struck full on her broadside. 

Agonizing moments of suspense fol- 
lowed. The ship hung fire, lifeless, in the 
trough of sea, refusing to come any higher. 
To windward a huge, curling sea bore down 
on her. I recollect looking up at its steep 
side as onc looks up at a stecp embankment. 
Then, I believe, I closed my eves. 

The stricken vessel made a supreme 
effort—probably one of the greatest of her 
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life. She lifted after a fashion, and lurched 
to leeward, throwing two or three men from 
their stranglehold on the rail across the poop. 

The wave broke against her side with 
terrific force and poured over her in torrents, 
causing her to tremble from stem to stern. 
In a dazed way I glanced at the helmsmen. 
They were still there, and no doubt would 
have been, to the death. But no longer did 
they stand on gratings. These had been 
washed away, and the men were now knee- 
deep in water: 

Three hundred feet forward, the fo’c’s’le 
head stood out, stark and black, like a half- 
tide rock, above a veritable cauldron of 
boiling water. Between it and the poop the 
main deck, with its timber stack, was literally 
awash. 

Ido not think I realized at that moment 
how near the barque was to her finish. Had 
she continued to wallow in the trough of the 
sea just a little longer nothing could have 
saved her. But already she was fecling her 
helm, and as the next wave bore down on 
her she gamely staggered up to meet it. 

It was a glorious sensation to feel the 
ship lift by the head in a seawerthy manner. 
“ She lives again! By Heaven, she lives!” 
the mate shouted in my ear, adding: “ Get 
some more oil over the side.” 

Almost light-hearted after the awful 
moments we had just passed through, I 
hurried below to carry out the order. In 
the cabin pantry, alongside the sink which 
was being used to pour the oil into the sea, 
the Chinese steward sat huddled up on an 
upturned bucket. In his hand were a couple 
of lighted joss sticks, which gave off a 
terrible stench. I swore at the fellow for 
not helping to look after the injured man, 
but he did not seem to hear me. Perhaps he 
was busy preparing for the great journey. 

I passed into the saloon. Here, on the 
floor, just where we had left him, lay the 
casualty. He groaned a little each time 
the ship rolled to leeward, but was otherwise 
quict.. With his back against him, wedging 
him up so that Le could not budge, sat the 
man whom we had detailed to look after the 
poor fellow, his feet jammed against the leg 
of the saloon table. 

“ J guess this here fellow will be a corpse 
soon if they don’t do something for him,” 
the latter remarked laconically. I promised 
to bring the captain immediately and has- 
tened back on deck. 

Though still lying over at an alarming 
angle, the ship, brought-to, was now lifting 
in a proper manner to the enormous, flash- 
ing seas that continually swept under her 
bows. She w fe —for the time being, at 
any rate —so the captain went below to lay 
aside the mantle of the shipmaster for that 
of the surgeon. 

For the next half an hour the saloon 
was like an operating theatre. An aroma of 
antiseptic permea ‘d the place, and scat- 
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tered here and there were splints and ban- 
dages. ‘' The Shipmasters’ Medical and 
Surgical Help ” lay on the side-board, open 
at the chapter on fractures. 

On the table itself, pinned down from 
either side by a shipmate so that he could 
not shift, was the injured man. At his head 
and feet were two others, the one holding 
him tightly under the arms, the other drag- 
ging on the foot of the broken limb while 
the captain and mate, as surgeons, snapped 
its bone together and applied the splints and 
bandages. 

Hove-to, clawing up to the teéth of the 
wind, and meeting the shock and onset of 
towering seas, the ship felt the fury of the 
storm far more than when running before it, 
even though she shipped less water. Every 
day of her twenty years cried out, in the groan 
of pulley blocks, in the cracking of steel 
top's'l sheets, even by the rattling of loose 
iron bolts fallen into the hollow steel yards. 

Tocase the strain on the mastsand lec bul- 
warks, against which the timber stack pressed 
heavily every tine the lee side went under, the 
captain ordered us to furl the fore and mizzen 
top’s ls—leaving just the main top’s’l on 
her, which was sail enough for such a wind. 

Under that strip of canvas,: fortified 
with double width at head, foot, and leach— 
as fine a web of “ No. 00 Storm ” canvas as 
ever unfurled to a breeze—the ship stag- 
gered through the night with oil-bags trailing 
to windward and helm hard-down, her crew 
watching on the poop or huddled together 
for warmth in the cabin below. . 

They were a miserable-looking lot bv 
this time, that crew. There was not a dry 
stitch of clothing among the entire crowd 
of them. Their seaboots squelched- dis- 
mally; their underclothing was even wetter 
than the sodden oilskins that made a pre- 
tence of protecting it. Poor beggars! Nota 
drop of hot liquid or a scrap of hot food had 
passed their salt-blistered lips for nigh on 
forty-eight hours ; the galley fire would not 
remain alight in such weather. : 

Hour after hour during that night,s the 
second night of the storm, the captain hung 
around in the chart-room, incessantly -tap- 
ping the barometer, which with diabolical 
persistency remained at the low level of 
28:20 inches. 

“ Confound you, will you never shift ?’” 
he cried out once in a fit of exasperation, 
shaking his fist at the western horizon. An 
extra howl of wind, accompanied by the 
patter of rain and sleet, was the only answer 
he reccived. 


About coffee-time (5.30 a.m.)—there 
was no coffee that morning, but we called 
it “ coffee-time ” just the same — during a 


shrieking squall which lay the ship almost 
on her beam-ends, two of the timber lashings 
snapped with a loud crack. 

“Get new lashings stretched ! 
alive there!” yelled the captain. 


Look 
But the 
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“Carefully he was extricated from his dangerous position.” 
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men needed no urging. They knew full well 
what the consequences would be if that load 
of timber took charge, and consequently 
worked like Trojans, regardless of risks to 
life and limb. 

When dawn broke the job was com- 
pleted. But only for us to discover, to our 
dismay, that two of the lee bulwark stan- 
chions had snapped in two, close to the 
deck! This was a most demoralizing dis- 
covery, for it meant that the lee bulwarks 
were beginning to give way under the strain. 

Seasoned mariners remain singularly 
calm and collected even in the wildest 
of raging storms so long as the integral 
parts of the ship hold together. But once 
these start to “ go,” as we say at sea, a 
marked dejection seems to grip them. 

Thus was the mate now, for the first 
time since the storm began, seized with a 
foreboding, totally unreconcilable with his 
usual indomitable spirit. Holding to the 
rigging he gazed listlessly at those broken 
stanchions without uttering a word for 
several minutes. 

But whatever it was that threatened to 
crush the spirit within him, he threw it off. 
Turning to the commander, he shouted with 
all his old energy: “ Better put the helm 
up, and let her run for it, sir. If those 
rotten bulwarks collapse away goes the 
deck-load, with hatches, rigging, masts and 
spars —with every blessed thing, sir, includ- 
ing you and I.” 

The captain demurred. She would not 
run, he said; we’d seen that. And it was 
folly to think of wearing her round on the 
other tack, the starboard tack, on which 
she would stand a good chance of being 
“caught aback’ when the wind shifted. 
He'd run her as a last resort, if any more 
of the stanchions carried away, but until 
then he'd leave her as she was, hove-to on 
the port tack. 

Hours dragged by—dreadful hours of 
anxiety and uncertainty—with all hands 
standing-by on the poop, gazing wild-eyed, 
at that lee rail, lurching under every time 
a huge comber lifted the ship on high. 
Never was Sheffield steel and Clydeside 
wo kmanship put toa greater test. Never 
did they come out of the ordeal with greater 
credit. 

Dead-reckoning position at noon put 
the ship twenty miles south, a hundred 
miles west, of the Diego Ramirez. We were 
far too close to those dreaded pinnacles, 
Iving south of the Horn, and unrevealed in 
the darkness by any friendly lighted beacon, 
for one to contemplate with serenity another 
all-night flight through the black expanse 
of ocean. For who could say that the dead- 
reckoning not as much as twenty, thirty, 
or even fifty miles in error, since we had had 
no observations for three days ? 

Still, it seemed as though there was to 
be nothing else for it, for a little after noon, 
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during a terrific squall which almost put the 
lower yards in the water, a third bulwark 
stanchion snapped, and then a fourth. 

“Stand-by to square the yards, 
Mister,” the captain bellowed into the 
mate’s ear. ‘‘ We must run her now.” 

Feeling the icy coldness of death 
already creeping into our bones, we crawled 
out to the braces, where we stood waiting, 
benumbed with exposure, to hear the vital 
order: ‘ Hard up the helm.” 

It was never given—not on that occa- 
sion, at least. For at this eleventh hour 
Divine help had arrived. Jhe shift of wind 
had come at last! 

Heralded by the shrieking squall which 
had all but caused the bulwark to collapse, 
and by a torrential downpour of rain and 
sleet which blinded, deafened, and fairly 
submerged us, the wind had flown round 
into the south-west ! 


Overhead vivid flashes of lightning 
seemed to be tearing the storm-wrack 
asunder. And then, low down on_ the 
south-western horizon, there suddenly 


peeped forth a thin strip of clear, blue sky 
which momently grew in size until, like a 
massive arch, it spread over the heavens, 
gradually rolling back across the north- 
eastern horizon the shattered storm-mantle. 

The storm had broken, and the glass was 
now leaping upwards with amazing rapidity. 
The sun broke through again in all his glory. 
and when night fell a veritable dome of 
glittering stars greeted our weary eyes. 

It continued to blow hard from the 
south-west for several hours, but gradually 
the wind settled down into a= steady, 
manageable gale. 

Upon the strength of twilight stellar 
observations, which showed the dead- 
reckoning to be twenty-five miles too far to 
the south-west, we turned the ship’s head 
once more to the eastward, squared the 
yards, and set some sail for the last lap ot 
our eventful passage round the Horn. 

In the darkness of the middle watch, 
during lulls in the dying gale, the commander 
and myself distinctly heard the dull boom 
of breakers far away to the northward. 
And when dawn broke, there, stretched out 
in magnificent panorama before our eyes, 
was the wild, rugged coastline of the Horn, 
upon which the surf was pounding in a 
welter of spume and spray. We shuddered 
to think of the consequences had we been 
compelled to run the ship that mght. 
believing her to be twenty-five miles farther 
from that terrible coast than she really was. 

Of the feelings of joy, intense relief, 
and heartfelt gratitude that were kindled in 
our breasts when, with Cape Hor a fading 
speck on the ship’s quarter, we shaped a 
course for ‘ England, Home and Beauty,” 
there is no need for me to write. But none of 
that ship’s company, I think, will ever forget 
our voyage round the Horn, timber-laden. 
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Although little is heard about it at home, the British forces are almost constantly engaged 


in skirmishes with the fierce tribesmen on the borders of Waziristan— born 


give no quarter and expect none. 


fighters who 


Here is an account of the experience that befell an 
officer who was captured by the Wazirs and had a very narrow escape. 


“The story was 


told to me by the observer concerned,” writes the Authoress, “but I have changed the names.” 


visibility good on the whole,’ he 

said thoughtfully. “T doubt 
whether we shall get better conditions than 
this, Marshall.” 

: ] felt a sudden thrill at the thought that 
thé great moment had come at last. This 
was my first experience of flying, and I was 
determined to enjoy the trip into Waziristan 
as much for its own sake as for the informa- 
tion we hoped to obtain regarding the 
enemy’s whereabouts. 

“When do we start ? ” I asked. 

‘* We'd better be off as soon as possible. 
Can you be ready in a quarter of an hour?” 

I rushed off to get my maps and equip- 
ment, and in ten minutes was down at the 
aerodrome. Carter and I climbed into our 
sexts, the engine was started, and off we 
went. ‘‘ Good luck!” shouted someone, 
and as we rose higher and higher into the 
cloudless blue heavens I felt my spirits 
rising likewise. 

We flew in a north-westerly direction, 
for our object was to make a reconnaissance 
of a tract of that bleak and desolate region 
inhabited by the turbulent Wazirs. Opera- 
tions were in full force in Waziristan; in 
fact, the tribesmen had proved themselves 
so hostile that a miniature war was being 
carried on. 

This was no easy task; the country is 
very mountainous, the Wazirs are past- 
masters in the art of sniping, and water and 
transport facilities are practically non- 
existent. We had already had some very 
nasty encounters with the tribesmen, who 
had managed on more than one occasion 
to cut off a picket or ambush our patrols, so 
that the value of air reconnaissance became 
doubled. 

Aknowledge of the country was essential, 
for it became increasingly evident that 
certain death was the lot of stragglers and 


LIGHT-LIEUTENANT CARTER 
FE took a look at the sky. ‘‘H’m! 


parties of men who became separated from 
the main body. The Wazirs gave no quarter 
and expected none. Hardy, virile fighters, 
existing for days on a few handfuls of ata 
and a skin of water, they would lie out on the 
barren hills watching the movements of our 
troops below, ready at a moment’s notice 
to founce upon an_ insufficiently-guarded 
convoy or to pick off a scout. 

They would dog the steps of our advance 
guard for weeks on end, moving like spectres 
along the tops of the mountains, unseen by 
human eye. Should a picket occupy the 
same position for a week, there would come 
a day when that picket would not return. 
Our casualties were mounting up almost 
uncannily, and there were ominous gaps 
amongst the number of British officers. 

‘““A sickening show, this Waziristan 
business,’’ I thought; ‘‘just the kind of 
warfare a soldier hates. There is very little 
scope for heavy artillery, with no towns to 
bombard; and in tlis roadless country 
tanks and armoured cars are useless. Our 
greatest strength undoubtedly lies in our 
Air Force, if only the Powers- that-Be could 
be persuaded to use it.’ 

My thoughts were suddenly interrupted 
by the feeling that all was not well with the 
aeroplane. The engine was running unevenly 
and the plane was giving uncomfortable 
jerks. I leant over to the pilot's seat and 
prodded Carter in the back. 

“What's the matter ? ”’ I shouted. 

“ Missing !"’ was all the answer I got. 
A moment later he bawled out: 

“We shall have to descend.” 

I looked over the edge and took a good 
view of the hills beneath us. To make a 
forced landing in such a country seemed to 
mea sheer impossibility, but Carter appeared 
to be more sanguine. We came down much 
lower, till we were almost level with the tops 
of the hills, and the pilot began to search for 
a suitable landing-place. 
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Presently we caught sight of what 
seemed to be a flat valley bounded by rocky 
hills rising sheer above it. It looked a horrible 
place to land, but there seemed to be nothing 
better. Carter, with perfect coolness, shut 
off the engine; we made a dive for the 
entrance to the valley, bumped, swayed 
violently, and finally came to an abrupt 
standstill against a large rock. Carter 
jumped out. 


relentlessly on our backs, and our throats 
were parched with thirst. 

t the end of half an hour, Carter, grimy, 
dusty and thoroughly disgruntled, announced 
that the ’bus was O.K., but we should have 
to return at once. ‘‘If we don’t get back 
now,’’ he added, ‘‘ she won't last out.”’ 

Starting off again, however, was easier 
said than done. In order to get a flat run, 


we had to pull up various bushes that were 


“TI had a dim recollection of Carter rushing past me and 


“No damage done, I think,” he said, with 
great relief, “‘ but vou must help me right 
her? 

We found that the plane was firmly 
wedged at a slanting angle between two 
boulders, with one wheel off the ground. It 
took our united efforts to free the machine 
and push it on to level ground again. We 
wiped the perspiration off our foreheads, 
and then, while Carter tinkered with the 
engine, I made a hasty survey of our sur- 
roundings. A more inhospitable place it 
would be impossible to imagine 

We had evidently landed in a nudlah or 
dried-up water-course, which in the summer 
was a raging torrent carrying rocks, stones, 
and driftwood towards the plains Now, 
however, it was as dry as a desert and 
terrifically hot. The noonday sun beat 


in the way and remove several boulders. 
Deep ruts had to be filled up with stones, 
and in one place a quantity of rubble from 
a landslide had to be laboriously moved, 
bit by bit. It was a task worthy of Hercules, 
and the sun was already beginning to dip 
behind the mountains before the work was 
done. 

Finally Carter announced that all was 
ready and told me to get into the ‘plane. 
I found it was necessary for him to remain 
outside in order to start her up, and I was 
accordingly given directions as to what to do. 

I got in, with some trepidation, and sat 
ready while the pilot grasped the propeller. 
He swung it round once or twice, there was 
a moment of suspense, and then the engine 
started. The next instant the ‘plane gave 
a jump which bowled Carter over, and before 
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I realized what had happened the machine 
was careering along the bottom of the nudlah. 
Carter, meanwhile, had picked himself 


-up and ran after the ‘plane, shouting direc- 


tions to me, but his voice was drowned in 
the roar of the engine. As the pace increased 
the horror of the situation dawned on me, 
for I knew nothing whatever about flying. 
For one ghastly moment I realized that we 
had left the ground. Then I jumped ! 
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radiated intense heat and the atmosphere 
‘boiled "’ before my eyes. 

The prospect of finding my way back 
to camp on toot was very remote in this 
Wazir-infested region; moreover, I had 
left my compass and maps in the aeroplane. 
It was some comfort, however, to realize 
that my automatic, together with a spare clip 
of cartridges, was strapped to my Belt and 
that my topee was lying a few yards away. 


catching up the aeroplane as it bumped along the ground.” 


There was a deafening crash as I fell 
through one of the wings and tumbled to the 
ground in a heap. I had a dim recollection 
of Carter rushing past me and catching up 
the aeroplane as it bumped along the ground, 
but when I sat up and looked round the 
machine was high in air, a mere speck in the 
distance ! 

I must have been in a semi-stupefied 
condition, for it was some time before the full 
horror of my position dawned upon me. 
Here was I, alone in hostile territory, and 
likely at any minute to get a bullet through 
me ! The situation would have been grotesque 
but for its seriousness. I looked round the 
desolate nudlah and up at the grim hills in 
the faint hope of sighting a friendly patrol 
but nothing moved ; not even a breath of 
wind stirred the sand. The barren rocks 


As I got up to retrieve it, I became 
aware of two things. The first was that my 
ankle was sprained, and the second that 
something white lay on the ground in front oi 
me. This proved to be Carter’s handkerchief, 
weighted with a spanner, and inside was the 
following scribbled message :— 


“Tmpossible to land with broken 
wing. Will return in half an hour 
with patrol. Keep your pecker up!” 


Good old Carter ! He must have circled 
back and dropped the note as I lay stunned. 
The only thing to do, therefore, was to lie 
“ doggo ’ behind a rock and wait to be 
rescued, As I crawled forward to take cover, 
however, I heard the familiar “* zip" of a 
bullet, and a little cloud of sand flipped 
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away in front of me. The worst had happened 
—the Wazirs had spotted me ! 

The next few moments were perhaps the 
most uncomfortable I have ever experi- 
enced. I managed to reach the shelter of a 
boulder, and there I lay, tortured with doubt 
as to what to do, while bullets struck the 
rocks all round me. Two courses were open 
to me. I could either use up my ten cart- 
ridges and chance being able to put in the 
second clip of ten, firing nineteen shots at 
the enemy and keeping the twentieth for 
myself, or I could give myself up. 

“ The Political Agent had offered large 
sums for any captured airman brought back 
unhurt, and each flying-officer was provided 
with a little card with a statement to this 
effect written on it. A similar card had been 
handed to me in my capacity of observer 
before I left the aerodrome. This action on 
the part of the political authorities had, I 
knew, proved successful in the case of two 
airmen recently captured, who had been 
released after much bargaining and haggling 
about the price. 

After much cogitation I decided to try 
the expedient of surrender. I[t might be 
possible to delay matters until the arrival of 
the patrol, though I had not much hope of 
this. Only an hour or two remained before 
sunset and it was unlikely that a party of 
men, crossing the hills on foot, could reach 
me before darkness. After dark, of course, 


they would be obliged to give up the search. 
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surrounded me until I felt rather than saw 
them close behind me. Then I rose from 
behind my rock and frantically waved my 
handkerchief at them. In a moment men 
sprang from the earth on all sides, and [ 
found myself the centre of a hostile trowd 
of tribesmen. 

One of them—a tall, fierce-lookin, 
individual—advanced towards me, and 
held out the card on which the Political 
Agent's promise of ransom was written. 
The man took it, glanced at it. and then 
appeared to confer with his followers. 
Finally he beckoned to me, seized my 
revolver and cartridges, and tied my hands 
together. My ankle was by this time so 
swollen that I could scarcely walk, so I was 
placed pick-a-back fashion on a man's back, 
and the whole party set off for their village. 

I shall never forget the miseries of that 
march. I was continually being dropped and 
made to crawl along rough mountain paths 
on my hands and knees. My hands, which 
they had freed for this purpose, were soon 
cut and bleeding, and I suffered agonies of 
thirst. The Wazirs, however, pushed on at 
a great rate. They evidently feared thata 
rescue party might overtake them, and I 
could see that they were taking every: pre- 
caution against bemg spotted. 

Just before sunset, when the atmosphere 
became breathless and the sky took on that 
particular orange colour so typical of sunsets 
in the East. my ears suddenly caught a 
familiar sound that set my 
heart beating wildly. An 
aeroplane was approaching ! 
The Wazirs were evidently 
keenly on the alert, for two of 
them immediately seized me 
and pushed me before them 
into a sort of shallow cave in 
the hillside. Here one of them 
proceeded to sit on me, while 
the other pinioned my arms. 
The sound grew louder and 
louder, and a minute later a 
plane sailed into view. 

Carter—I guessed it was 
he—turned and circled and 
then turned again. Then he 
came down lower and recom- 
menced_ his fruitless search. 
I_ watched him in an agony 


A typical burj, or fortified tower, in a Wazir village. to 


I was saved from actually surrendering 
myself by the fact that the Wazirs, realizing 
I was alone, decided to rush me. All this time 
the rain of bullets had been increasing, but 
as I was protected by the rock, the tribesmen 
evidently determined not to waste any more 
ammunition. 

Presently I made out several stealthy 
forms creeping down the side of the hill, but 
1 did not realize how completely they had 


of suspense, for I was unable 
attract his attention, 
although I nearly succeeded 
in dislodging the Wazir who sat on my chest. 
To shout was, of course, useless; and the 
only result of my struggles was that three 
more tribesmen came and sat on me, com- 
pletely blocking the entrance to the cave. 
Darkness had set in by the time the sound 
of the engine died away, and then I resigned 
mysclf to my fate. 
That night we reached a small village 
perched on the steep slupe of a hill. By the 
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light of the moon I noted that the houses were 
of the usual mud-and-wood order, built four- 
square, with no windows, and there were some 
rude attempts at cultivation. The crops, 
however, were not high enough to afford cover, 
and the hill itself was so barren that an escap- 
ing prisoner would stand very little chance. 
We made our way up a Steep, zig-zag 
ath, at the top of which was a rather larger 
house with a burj or fortified tower at one 
corner. This burj was some twenty or 
thirty feet high, strongly built of rough 
stone, and had loopholes round the top. 
A few men armed with rifles could hold this 
tower for a considerable time and would 
also have a commanding view over the 
surrounding country. I guessed rightly 
that the bur7 was to be my prison. 


As our party stumbled up the path we- 
were met by a crowd of villagers, who stared 
curiously at the Sahib prisoner, They were 
all armed—some with looted Service rifles, 
some with ancient Sniders—and an uglier- 
looking lot I have never seen. Only one 
man carried no weapon; I gathered from 
his venerable appearance that he was the 
local .Wudiah (priest), and to him my ransom- 
card was handed. He read it with some 
difficulty and proceeded to explain the 
purport of it to my captors. Then, without 
more ado, I was flung into the burj and a 
sentry posted outside. 

Evidently the ransom-card had had 
some effect, for after a time I was given a 
chapattt---a species of baked biscuit made of 
flour and rancid butter—and a bowl of 
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water.’ Meanwhile I occupied myself in 
bandaging my ankle and speculating as to 
whether [I was to be shot next morning or 
kept for ransom. 

With the first rays of daylight the door 
of the tower was flung open and a man 
walked in whom I recognized as the fierce- 
looking individual who had relieved me of 
my revolver. He came towards me and 
produced a long knife. This he proceeded 
to show me, rubbing his thumb along the 
edge to indicate that it was very sharp. Then 
he deliberately drew it across his throat, 
pointing to me as he did so, and his face lit 
up with an expression of fiendish delight. 
After this pleasant little pantomime he went 
out and shut the door behind him. 

I was left to myself for the rest of the day. 
No more food was brought, and the heat in- 
side the burj, which was unventilated except 
for loopholes, was intense. The long, weary 
hours dragged slowly by, and IJ fell to counting 
the stones on the opposite wall for the sake 
of occupation. Towards night-fall I was given 
some rice and told that I might walk up and 
down outside the burj for a short time. I 
accepted this offer gratefully, and was glad 
to find that my ankle had much improved. 

Armed sentries were posted at each end 
of the flat space where I walked, and the 
entire population of the village assembled 
to watch me. My fierce-looking acquaint- 
ance again produced his knife, as did 
several others, and they all grinned ecstati- 
cally as they showed me the weapons. 

That night a familiar whir of engines 
announced the approach of our aeroplanes, 
but I could not flatter myself that they had 
come on my account. They were evidently 
locating the village with a view to subsequent 
bombing operations, for they flew right 
overhead, circled, and then returned whence 
they came. Their advent created something 
of a panic, and I heard scampering footsteps 
outside as the villagers ran to take cover. 

At the first streak of dawn I received a 
visit from the old Mullah, who came in with 
many salaams and what was no doubt in- 
tended as a friendly smile. He spoke a few 
words of Pushtu—a language I could talk with 
difficulty. The purport of his visit appeared 
to be to try and induce me to promise a 
larger ransom, as he evidently considered the 
Government's offer very mean. 

Before he left the old man told me that 
I was to be moved to another village “ where 
I should be more comfortable.” I guessed 
that the real reason was the fact that our 
*planes had spotted the village. The 
Mudllah’s visit, therefore, reassured me, for 
it was evident that they did not desire me 
to be blown to bits in an air-raid and thereby 
lose the ransom. It was equally evident 
that they did not, at the moment, contem- 
plate getting to work on me with those 
murderous-looking knives ! 

I felt quite cheered when, a few hours 
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later, I was led out of the bur7 and told to - 
march between two sentries. The morning 
was rather hazy, and a heat-mist was rising 
from the valleys. We werea party-ofabouta 
dozen, including the old Mudiah, and I notiecd 
that all the men carried a number of rounds st 
ammunition and stores of food and- water. 
Evidently we were out for a fong.march ! 

The Wazirs were running no ris! 
however, for whenever we crossed the s! 
line at the top of a hill, we were told to: lie 
down and crawl. Several times we hid de- 
hind rocks, but it always proved to be a false 
alarm, At midday, when a short halt was 
called, I was given food and water. 

All this time: I had. been mentally 
mapping our direction by the sun, but by 
the evening we had crossed-so many valleys 
and scaled so many hills that I became 
rather fogged. The Wazirs, however, seemed 
to think there was now no danger, for they 
ceased to take any more precautions. They 
marched along almost jauntily, and as 
their pace increased I gathered that we were 
nearing our destination. No doubt they 
already saw themselves counting the 
thousands of rupees which were to con- 
stitute my ransom ! 

Then, all of a sudden, a curious thing 
happened. The leader of our party dropped 
behind a rock and the others, jerked into 
sudden wakefulness, followed his example 
just as a rifle-shot rang out. The noise 
echoed through the valley, and all eyes were 
strained to discover whether the shot be- 
tokened fried or foe. 

Some of the tribes were known to be 
amicably disposed towards the British, while 
others had been “ bought off ” by substantial 
bribes. Either of these possibilities might 
be the explanation of the shot : or it might 
turn out to be another tribe, hostile to the 
British, but jealous of the men who had 
captured me. I had visions of a pitched 
battle taking place over my dead body, for 
I felt pretty sure that I should end by 
stopping a bullet. 

Meanwhile we lay behind the rocks in 
breathless silence. Not a soul stirred as we 
watched the hill opposite, from which the 
shot had been fired. The light was failing 
fast, and I could see that our party were 
nonplussed. Then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the whole situation was changed, and 
the mysterious shot explained itself.‘ Pop- 
pop!” barked a machine-gun—and I knew 
I was saved ! 

The next few moments were like a dream. 
The Wazirs were promptly engaged by a party 
of men who had miraculously appeared trom 
nowhere, and heavy firing started. Gvided by 
blind instinct, I rosc and ran up the side of 
the hill, shouting and waving mv topee. A 
khaki-clad figure rose suddenly from behind 
a bush in front of me, and a_ friendly 
Mongolian face lit up with a smile as 1 
collapsed into the arms of a Gurkha soldier. 
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Our recent series of articles, “A ‘New Chum’ in New Zealand,” aroused so much interest 


among readers who are contemplating 


going Overseas that ha for a similar 
one res ji “eC n brapeahs nat we have arranged a 
out to the West as an absolute greenhorn, fresh from a Lond 


experiences of a young man who went 


lon office. “The narrative 


is true to facts,” writes Mr. Musson, “but I have disguised the names of people con- 


cerned.” 


This instalment describes his life on a prairie farm and how, at the end of a 


disastrous season, he found himself without a job. 


II. 


LTHOUGH I did not realize it at the 

, time, there is no doubt that I was 

very lucky in striking so good a 

place as George Jennings’ when I 

first landed in Canada as a “ green English- 

man,” as they call it—and, believe me, I 
was ‘““ green”! 

To begin with, he was solvent—acondi- 
tion enjoyed by very few of the residents of 
that district in those days. His buildings, 
though small, were cle and well con- 
structed; his live-stock were well cared 
for and in good condition ; his machinery 
and implements, though worn and weather- 
beaten, were serviceable and efficient. 
Jennings had arrived at this enviable posi- 
tion through sheer dogged “ sticking to it,” 
incessant hard work, and sound horse-sense 
—three things which are essential to success 
in a new country. 

Five years before, I learnt, he had 
“ homesteaded,”’ and was now endeavouring 
to ‘ prove-up.”” Few people who have not 
tried their luck in Canada realize what these 
terms imply. The immigration propaganda 
tells the would-be pioneer that a kindly 
Government welcomes the new settler by 
giving him a hundred and sixty acres of free 
land. All he has to do is to go and live on it. 
“Fine!” says the keen young man. ‘A 
stake in the Empire ! A Briton’s birthright ! 
I must be ‘in’ on this!” 

He never stops to ask himself how he is 
going to live on it, or where he’s going to 
live when he gets there, or wha’ he is going 
to eat while he is living on it. Oh, no! In- 
stead, he hastens to the Dominion Land 
Office and joins in the rush for homesteads. 
With others of his kidney he lines up in 
long queues, waiting for hours until the 
harassed Government officials get ready to 
record his entry. 

How his eyes shine as he comes out of 
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that office, hugging his precious papers! 
He’s got a homestead ! A hundred and sixty 
acres of real land. He’s a landowner now, 
my boy—monarch of all he surveys, to have 
and to hold, with his heirs and assigns, for 
ever and ever. 

So the papers read, and he throws his 
chest out, puffed up with the pride of owner- 
ship, unable to realize the full extent of his 
new possession. And perhaps it’s just as 
well that he does not realize it all at once— 


. for did he but know it he’s got a whole lot 


morc besides. 

For a start he has asked for, and re- 
ceived, a five-year sentence harder and more 
cruel than any prison could inflict. Before 
our young immigrant sees the title to that 
“ quarter-section ” he will learn to the full 
what work and worry mean ; his hair will 
probably be streaked with silver, his hands 
calloused and knobby, his face grim and 
lined. All this will happen before he can 
disentangle the red-tape from off those pre- 
cious title-deeds—and if he doesn’t watch 
out the mortgage company will get them in 
the end! 

George Jennings was an example of a 
successful homesteader ; he had won his bet 
with the Government, so to speak, and they 
had practically decided to give him the land. 
He had demonstrated his fitness to survive 
upon a homestead ; but he had not come 
through the ordeal unscathed, for he had 
lost his youth in the process. 


“ BREAKING.” 

As an example of his grit it may be 
mentioned that he had managed to get 
nearly all his land “ broken up,”’ which is 
in itself a stupendous task. “‘ Breaking ” 
means ploughing-up the original prairie, and 
the process is aptly named, because in the 
course of the operations the homesteader— 
especially if he be a novice—breaks pretty 
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nearly everything in sight. He breaks the 
whiffle-trees, he breaks the harness, he fre- 
quently breaks the plough, and somctimes he 
breaks the horses’ legs. Occasionally he 
breaks his own neck—but more often he 
breaks his heart. 

You, gentle reader, in some peaceful 
countryside, have probably watched the 
honest English earth slide smoothly from 
the ploughs. No doubt you have regarded 
the operation as simple, wondering only at 
the skill of that sturdy ploughman in keeping 
his furrows straight. And simple the work 
is, as compared to “ breaking ” in Cane 
for this land has been cultivated for cen- 
turies—worked and re-worked until it offers 
but slight resistance to the plougiishare. 

Very ditterent is the task of tearing up 
the tough sod that clothes the virgin prairies 
of the West! Here the grass-roots have 
grown and intertwined ever since grass and 
herb first sprang into being. Mounds and 
hummocks, knolls and pot-holes make the 
going rough and difficult ; while every yard 
or so.the plough will strike a buried stone 
and jump a dozen feet or more. 

- All across the surface of these Western 
plains—deposited at some glacial epoch too 
remote to contemplate—lies a peppering of 
scattered boulders, some hicden beneath 
the soil, others protruding nakedly above 
it. Every one of these rocks must be dug 
up and hauled out of the way before any 
satisfactory agricultural operations are pos- 
sible, and it is upon these rocks that many 
a ship of hope has gone to wreck. 

The pick, the crowbar, and the shovel 
one uses for the work are iron tools—and in 
the end the iron eats deep into one’s soul. 
The toil of digging up these never-ending 
boulders has broken many an eager heart. 
But it can be done; and it is done! The 
early pioneers did it, as many an enormous 
cairn still testifies. They even built their 
houses with the very stones they so labor- 
iously carried from the fields. 

George Jennings had met with all these 
difficulties and had overcome them. The 
first summer he and his family had lived 
in a tent upon the bare prairie, his wife 
carrying onas best she might while Jennings 
toiled up and down the half-mile furrow, 
trudging behind his patient oxen, ever 
widening the long black strip. He made the 
most of every minute of the long summer 
daylight in one sustained effort to get as 
much land as possible ready for cropping the 
following spring. 

Autumn saw him patiently hauling poles 
from the arest. woodland, and before 
“freeze-up " a snug log-cakin had been 
erected, together with comfortable shelters 
for the stuck, 


AN UNEQUAL BATTLE. 


Work! Work! Work! Grinding, 
gruclling work! For fourteen, sixteen, 
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eighteen hours a day—an incessant battle 
against the marching seasons, a brave at- 
tempt to gain a foothold in the sterile wilder- 
ness. Work and sleep, worry and fatigue 
had been Jennings’ inseparable companions 
for the last five years. Of rest he had had 
little, of recreation none ; play was unknown 
to him. 

All his energies had gone to wage 
unequal warfare against the savage forces 
of Nature. And he had won his fight. Alone 
and single-handed, he had transformed that 
barren “ homestead”? into a well-stocked 
grain-farm, equipped with good water and 
snug buildings. He had altered his own 
status from that of a labourer to a capitalist. 

As we left the house that morning I 
gazed round at more than a hundred acres 
of standing wheat, a sea of golden heads, 
sparkling with the morning dew, nodding and 
ripening in the August sunshine. At least, 
I thought it was ripening—but to my surprise 
George Jennings gazed at this seemingly 
glorious sight listlessly and without en- 
thusiasm. . 

“That's a wonderful crop, Mr. Jen- 
nings,” I exclaimed, admiringly. ‘‘ I've 
never seen anything like it.” 

“No,” replied my employer, gloomily. 
“T don't suppose you have.” 

Xx now joined us ; he also gazed at 
the billowing grain with anything but a 
friendly eye. 

i er think it’s worth 
George ?” he inquired, suddenly. 

Astounded, I gazed at Jennings, won- 
dering how he would reply to this absurd 
question. 

“T guess not,” he answered, slowly. 
“ But, you know, I kind o’ hate to leave it on 
the ground. 1 guess we'll go ahead and cut it.” 

“Why, what's the matter with it ?’”’ I 
cried indignantly, for, truly, it appeared a 
magnificent crop, the thick straw standing 
at least five feet high. 

“Why, it’s froze, that’s what,”’ replied 
x , laconically, sending a contemptuous 
stream of tobacco-juice in the direction of 
the offending cereal. ‘‘’Twon't go ten 
bushels to the acre, and it should go forty. 
See here!” 

Stalking out shoulder-high into the 
crop, trampling it ruthlessly underfoot with 
his heavy boots, he tore out a handful of 
yellow wheat-heads and returned, rubbing 
them between his horny palms. 

“Look!” he cried, blowing away the 
chaff. Sure enough the kernels were green, 
shrunken, and withered. 

“ Chicken-feed |” he grunted, scattering 
them to the four winds with a fine gesture of 
disgust. “It’s stayed that way since the 
6th of August, when the gardens got froze,” 
dhe went on. ‘ To-day’s the 26th. It won’t 
pay the cost of threshing. The whole 
country’s this way. There's going to be hurd 
times this winter.” 


cutting, 
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Gradually the meaning of his words 
dawned upon me. This magnificent crop was 
worthless! All over the land the people 
would have no money. Famine—aye, perhaps 
starvation—would rear its grisly head. 

As I looked upon Jennings, stoically 
contemplating, without a whine or a whimper, 
the absolute ruin of his years of toil—I began, 
even in my “ greenness,”’ to realize that here 
was indeed a hero. This crop, for which he 
had worked and slaved, had been blasted 
in one short 
night! Like a 
defeated general 
suberimeencing an 
orderly retreat, he 
began to issue 
crisp orders as to 
its disposal. 
“Well,” he 
began, “if we're 
going to cut it, 
we'd better get 
busy. You fetch 
up the oxen, 

——, while I 
and Bercy. here 
get the binder 
ready.” 

He led the 
way to a weird- 
looking machine, 
a mass of cog- 
wheels, chains, 
and levers, and 
signed for me to 
help him buckle the stiff canvasses on to 
the elevator rollers. Scarcely had we finished 
this task and gone round the bearings with 
an oil-can, when X—— arrived with the 
oxen—four fearsome looking beasts whose 
appearance almost took my breath away. 

I had seen bullocks grazing on the 
Surrey hills, and admired the sleek cows in 
the London Dairy Show, but never had I 
imagined such gigantic, raw-boned beasts 
as these. Eleven or twelve years old, lean 
and toughened by years of steady collar- 
work, they were twice the size of any cattle 
I had ever seen. Any one of them, it seemed 
to me, could easily have swallowed an 
ordinary English bull without distending the 
hollows behind his bony ribs. I thought of 
Pharaoh’s ghastly kine and _ shuddered, 
praying that it was not an omen. 

ith much shouting and cursing, the 
mammoth beasts were manceuvred_ in front 
of the machine, where they stood patiently 
chewing their cuds, while their harness was 
being attached to it. From their behaviour 
one would suppose that they were in nowise 
concerned with the proceedings. 

X—— climbed up into the driver's seat 
and gave the signal to start. I watched him 
with interest. The oxen remained stoically 
impassive, their faces calm and expres- 
sionless. 
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“Get up!’ shrieked the driver. ‘‘ Get 
up, you blank, blankety blanks!’ 

The faces of the oxen began to lighten 
with intelligence. 

‘‘Get up, curse yer!’’ roared the in- 
furiated X- » flourishing his whip above 
their defenceless backs. 

The patient oxen looked at one another, 
their eyebrows raised in mild surprise. One 
could imagine the biggest ox inquiring of his 
fellows : “ Is it possible that he means us ?” 


A team of oxen hitched to a “sulky” plough. 


The stinging lash descended viciously upon 
him. He swished his tail contemptuously, 
and sighed as he nodded to his companions. 
“1I’m afraid he does,” he murmured. ‘‘ Shall 
we start?” 

Thus adjured, they leant into their 
collars and slowly and leisurely got into 
motion. The wheels started to turn and the 
machine bumped along over the rough 
ground, the driver meanwhile flourishing his 
long whip and swearing at the top of his 
voice. 

“It’s no use,” X told me, later. 
“You can’t drive oxen without swearing at 
’em. It simply can’t be done.” 

I was soon inclined to agree with him. 

The binder, now definitely launched 
upon its long trip round the big field, was 
soon hurling out sheaves in fine style, 
leaving them scattered in its wake. 

“Now, Percy,” said my, employer, 
“‘here’s where you come in. You have to 
pick ‘em up and set ’em in stooks, like this.” 


THE MYSTERIES OF “STOOKING.” 


Stooping down, he grabbed up two 
sheaves and slammed them down upon the 
ground, leaning the heads towards each other, 
so that they stood erect like Abraham's tent. 
Snatching up two more, he propped them 
against the ends of the tent, bolstering up 
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the structure with further sheaves, until 
with twelve of them he had erected a neat 
round stook which would stand upright in 
de iance of wind and weather. 

“That’s what you've got to do,” he 
said. ‘ Just keep following the binder until 
you have the whole field set up.” 

‘‘ But—but there’s going to be rather a 
lot of ’em,” I quavered, timorously, viewing 
the vast expanse of dancing grain. 

‘‘Sure there is,’ he replied, unsym- 
athetically, ‘so I think you'd better get 
sy. 

Taking the hint, I rolled up my shirt- 
sleeves, and started in with a will at the 
first work I had found in the new country. 
The boss smiled at my soft white arms. 

“ You'll have ’em down before noon,” 
he remarked, enigmatically, as he went 
away. 

1 soon discovered that he was referring 
to my sleeves, for the bundles I was handling 
not only seemed as heavy as lead, but were 
full of thistles and prickles of every kind, 
which scratched my arms so painfully that 
I was soon glad to let my shirt-sleeves down 
again. Even then, my soft hands were cut 
and bleeding before I had set up a dozen 
stooks. And such stooks at that ! Leaning 
this way and that, preserving their precarious 
balance by the merest chance, they looked 
like a bunch of “ drunks.” 

Presently a succession of yells and the 
clanking of machinery warned me that Mr. 
was coming round again with the 
binder. He stopped the oxen and came over 
to see how 1 was getting on. He reviewed 
my squad of drunken soldiers with a snort 
of disgust. 

“My goodness, Percy!’ he exclaimed, 
“‘ you'll have to do better than this. Why ! 
they'll all fall down in a puff of wind!” 

Patiently he showed me how to jam 
the sheaf-butts down into the spiky stubble, 
and slant the heads towards each other so 
as to give them mutual support, continuing 
his instruction until | was proficient at it. 
All at once he noticed my bleeding hands. 

“Why! haven't you any gloves?” 
he demanded, horrified. “Here! take 
mine. A man can’t stook without gloves. 
It’s not to be done.” 

Generously he pulled off his heavy 
leather gauntlcts, and pushed them into my 
hands; then, returning to the binder, he 
again went through the process of starting 
up the oxen. 

Equipped with X ’s gauntlets, which 
came well up the forearms, protecting my 
soft flesh from the cruel burrs, | got along 
much better, so that when George Jennings 
came along to call me in to dinner | had 
made a fair showing, though it was hard, 
back-aching work. The boss, however, was 
not impressed with the result of my labours. 

“You'll have to work faster than this 
if you’re going to earn your money,” he 
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grumbled. ‘‘ An Ontario man would have 
kept up with the binder, but you're miles 
behind. I shall have to get someone else if 
you can’t do better.” 

It did not occur to me at the time that 
if he could have hired an Ontario man he 
would never have bothered with me in the 
first place, so after dinner, urged by the fear 
of losing my job, 1 redoubled my efforts. 
The sheaves seemed to get heavier and 
heavier as the day advanced, my back and 
shoulders ached intolerably with the unac- 
customed strain put upon them, and the 
hours dragged by with leaden slowness. 


AN ENDLESS DAY. 

Never in all my life have I put in such 
long days as when I started to work in 
the harvest-ficlds of Canada! Hitherto, 
apparently, I had not known what work 
was. Over in England a man thinks he is 
mightily industrious if he works an eight- 
hour day, but in Canada a day is as long 
as daylight lasts—‘‘ and then some.” Some- 
how or other | managed to stick it out till 
six o'clock, when I had some vague notion 
that I should be told to quit, but to my 
disgust the idea seemed to occur to no one 
but myself. 

X——, who had given his oxen a long 
rest at noon, still circled the huge field, 
urging his plodding beasts with undimin- 
ished vigour. Whenever I topped a knoll I 
could see George Jennings working away 
over on his side of the ficld, setting up at 
least two stooks to my one. Doggedly I 
kept on, my head sagging between my 
shoulders ; every move was agony, every 
sheaf I lifted an intolerable burden. 

Finally, with maddening slowness, the 
red sun sank in the western sky, dropping 
at last, like a fiery, blood-shot eye, below 
the flat horizon. But still the whirr and 
clank persisted, accompanied by the driver's 
raucous yells, floating with surprising clear- 
ness a full half-mile upon the still evening 
air. At last, in the falling darkness, I heard 
him shout : “ Whoa !”’ and sighed to think 
the day was done. 

Letting the last sheaf fall from my 
nerveless fingers, I turned and staggered 
toward the house. When,I arrived, guided 
by the cheerful yellow light which streamed 
from the kitchen window, it was 8.45 p.m. 
—and I had started work at 4.0 a.m.! 

Wearily 1 sank down at the supper 
table, too tired to do justice to the gencrous 
meal the good lady had provided. After a 
while my companions came in and sat down 
with me, chaffing me good-naturedly about 
the incidents of the day. I could not join in 
their laughter, howev 1 was so weary 
that my jaws would scarcely work. A life like 
this seemed a ghastly tragedy, and I did 
not know how it was going to be lived. 

The meal finished, the men arose. 
lit the lantern, while jennings picked 
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A TENDERFOOT IN CANADA. 


up his cap and gloves. I watched them, 
blinking at the light in drowsy apathy. 

“« Aren't you coming out to the barn ?” 
inquired X. i 

“To the barn! What for?” I asked. 

“Why, to do the chores, of course,” he 
amswered. 

“Chores ?” I echoed, familiar by this 
time with the term. ‘‘ That means work. 
Do you mean to tell me that there’s more 
work to do on this farm to-night ? ”’ 

“ Sure there is,” replied X- , casually. 
“‘There’s the cows to milk, the cream- 
separator to turn, the pigs to feed, and the 
horses and oxen to be bedded down for the 
night. Then I’ve got to go over and fix the 
canvasses on the binder.” 


“*Haven’t you any gloves ?’ he demanded, horrified. 


“Good heavens!” I 
aghast. 

I don’t know what happened after that 
—TI never have remembered. I may have 
fainted, or simply dropped asleep. The 
next thing I knew was that I was safe in 
bed with X and that it was time to get 
up. They often laughed about it after- 
wards ; I must have been simply ‘‘ dead to 
the world,”’ so they took pity on me and put 
me to bed. 

The next day was similar to the first 
one, except that again I nearly dropped 


exclaimed, 
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from sheer exhaustion, but after the third 
and fourth days I seemed to improve ; my 
joints lost their aching stiffness, so that I 
was able to swing the sheaves round with 
greater ease. A glorious sense of ‘' making 
good "' seemed to steal over me; I had 
tackled a man’s job, and though it had 
nearly killed me I had stuck it out. I had 
fought my first round with Canada—and 
won ! 

A Sunday’s rest made a pleasant break 
in the harvest rush, for in Canada, Sunday is 
observed with scrupulous fidelity. Some 
people seem to think that it is even a little 
overdone, but during my first few weeks on 
the prairie I, for one, cordially endorsed 
the Fourth Commandment. Upon George 
Jennings’ farm not a wheel 
turned and, except for the 
care of the stock, no work 
was done. 

He had me out 
again, though, bright 
and early on Monday 
morning, fecling by 


‘Here, take mine!’” 


this time as fit as a fiddle, and we finished 
the stooking on the eighth day. At the end of 
that time he came to me and asked me to 
stay till “freeze-up,” after which my 
services would no longer be required. 

“T may not be able to pay you,” he 
admitted gloomily. ‘‘ It depends on how 
the crop turns out—but, anyway, you stand 
a better chance of getting your wages from 
me than you would from anyone else round 
here.” 

I decided to stay, although by this time 
T had an idea that the crop wasn’t going to 
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turn out well. I had noticed an anxious look 
on the boss’s face as he went about among 
the stcoks, rubbing out a handful of grain 
here and there. The result was not at all 
encouraging. 

X—— decided to go out threshing, 
taking his oxen with him in a ‘ bundle- 
wagon.” 


THE THRESHERS. 


At the end of two busy months, during 
which we stacked hay and oat-sheaves for 
fecd, did a bit of harrowing, and hauled 
off countless loads of stone from the 
“ breaking,”’ the boss announced that he 
expected the threshers to come next day. 
To celebrate their arrival he called me at 
3 a.m. instead of 4 a.m., as formerly, and I 
came downstairs to find everyone full of 
suppressed tement. It seems that 
certain farmers s ize in threshing, and 
thresh, not only their own but their neigh- 
bours’ crops—for a consideration, of course. 

A threshing outfit consists of an engine 
(which supplies the power;, a separator 
(which does the work), and from six to a 
dozen teamsters, who pick up the sheaves 
in the ficld and haul them into the machine. 
Owing to the alleged dryness of the climate, 
the sheaves are not stacked, as in England, 
but left out in stooks till threshing time, 
when they are picked up and threshed in 
one operation. Often, however, they get 
soaked with rain and are left out, the wheat 
sprouting in the stooks, until the snow comes 
—and then it is all up with them ! 

The first indication we had of the 
arrival of the threshers was when a whole 
bunch of strange men swarmed on to our 
farm and started loading up their wagons with 
our sheaves. 

“ Hey! look at those fellows! What 
do they think they’re doing ?’”’ 1 cried. 

“ Those are the teamsters. You mustn’t 
say anything to them,” said Jennings. 
“ They're loading up so as to be ready, The 
machine will get here presently.” 

Just then the “toot ’’ of a stcam- 
whistle heard, and very soon the outfit 
came steaming down the trail, the engine 
pulling the separator. It was accompanied 
by a water-tank and a straw team, straw 
being the fucl used. 

The lumbering procession lurched into 
the middle of the ficld, where the engine 
parted company from its consort and backed 
up fifty fect or so in front of it. In ten 
seconds the hea drive-belt was rolled 
out from the urator and passed over 
the engine’s fly-wheel, which immediately 
commenced to revolve. p 

“Choo!” sneezed the engine, as it 
tightened the flopping belt.“ Choo ! Choo !’” 

“Whirr-r! whirr-r-r!’? answered the 
separator. ‘' Rumble! Rumble !”’ 

Faster and faster the wheels flew round. 
Two wagons, already loaded, swooped in on 
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either side, and four ‘‘ pitchers ” commenced 
throwing the heavy bundles on to the self- 
feeder. Five seconds more and a cloud of 
straw was flying from the “ blower,” then— 
“ Z-2-zhizh-zh !"’—half a_bushel of wheat 
came down the spout. Fortunately I was 
there to catch it with a wagon. 

They waste no time, these threshermen ; 
five minutes after the machine arrived 
threshing was in full swing, the wheels 
whirring a merry song, the chaff floating 
in a golden haze, and every half-minute or 
so a bushel of wheat shot loose into the 
wagon-box. And such wheat! Instead of 
the heap of golden grain that should have 
been there, a greenish, brownish mass 
otfended the eye, and a musty, smutty 
odour assailed the nostrils. 

Anxiously George Jennings inspected the 
result of his year’s work—the wheat he had 
been relying on to pay his bills. With almost 
a groan he scooped up a double handful. 
The grain was hardly recognizable—nothing 
but a mass of shrunken green husks, weed- 
seeds, and bits of straw. No milling flour 
could be made from stuff like this. “ Feed!" 
was his verdict, as he turned away. 

Disconsolately I watched the wagons 
fill, hauling them when loaded to the granary 
near by. I seemed to read my future in the 
worthless stuff, shuddering to feel that it 
boded me no good. 

It only took a day and a half to thresh 
our crop, but it took the two of us a week to 
clean up the mess the threshers made. At 
the end of that time the weather tured 
much colder, and at last one morning, when 
I stepped out of the door, I sank over my 
boot-tops in snow. By the dim light of 
the lantern I saw that the thermometer 
registered only ten degrees above zero. 

After breakfast, in the barn, the boss 
spoke to me. “Percy,” he said, “ it’s 
‘ frecze-up ’ now, so I guess you're through. 
] figure that I owe you fifty-eight dollars, but 
1 can't pay you—at least, not now. Here's 
five dollars to be going on with. I think you 
can get a job at Jim Banks’s; he lives about 
ten miles north of here.” 

Taking this as a gentle hint that my 
services were no longer required, I repaired 
to the house and gathered my few belongings 
into a bundle. Then I shook hands with 
Mrs. Jennings, who wiped her eyes on her 
apron he said good-bye. 

““ George hates to let you go like this, 
Pere she said, kindly. ‘‘ But we don’t 
even know how we're going to live ourselves 
this winter. He may go out to work himself 
—if he can find anything to do. He'll pay 
you your wages, though, as soon as he gets 
squared,” 

Thus encouraged, following Jennings’ 
directions, I tramped off through the snow 
—a greenhorn in a strange country where 
everyone was “ broke,’’ secking a job where 
no job was to be found. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Trapped in a Volcano 
— € 
Geolitey Ul Bushiby 


Illustrated by KENNETH INNS 


A terrible experience that befell the Author in the crater 

of the volcano of Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands. “The 

escape was recorded in a great many newspapers at the 

time,” says Mr. Bushby, “ but this is the first time 1 have 
| Written my own description of what occurred. The 
| narrative is absolutely true.” 


was bathed in tropic sunshine, ‘‘ She can be very angry at times, and even 
Waikiki Beach sparkled with radi- to-day | see from the newspapers that very 
ance as the snowy crests of the queer things have happened in the fire-pit 
breakers foamed in long lines against the of Halemaumau. The lava is said to have 
deep blue background of the Pacific Ocean. sunk to a dangerous depth. which we all 
The sun flashed on the know means a possible 
stalwart bodies of the = = explosion. Be very care- 
lithe and muscular ful,” he added. — ‘ Do 
young Hawaiians as they not dare the goddess of 
skimmed in towards the the volcano when _ her 
shore upon the shooting mood is uncertain!” 
surf-boards. Kilauea Volcano, it 
“Duke,” better should be explained, is 
known:as Duke Kahana- situated on the gradual 
moku — champion high- slope of another volcano, 
diver of the world and a Mauna Loa, at four thou- 
famous swimmer — was sand feet elevation, while 
showing me how to ride Mauna Loa raises its 
a surt-board, but so far snow-capped peak to a 
I had done no more than height of fourteen thou- 
demonstrate that I was sand fect, the distance 
the world-champion at between the two craters 
falling off. being twenty-one miles. 
“TI wish I could One is accustomed to 
remain here and master imagine a volcano as 
this art to perfection,” being at the peak of its 
I said, ‘ but to-morrow mountain, but Kilauea, 
Lam leaving you all for a vast cavity covering 
the island of Hawaii to an area of nearly four 
pay my respects to square miles, seems to be 
Madame Pele, in Kilue. almost on a level plain. 
Volcano.” It is believed that ter- 
tific explosions and 
Pele,” answered The Author. internal convulsions so 


TT: island of Ohau, Hawaiian Islands, ‘ Duke,”’ looking out across the blue Pacific. 
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shattered the cone 
that the former 
mountain col- 
lapsed. To-day 
we find it razed 
almost to the 
natural level of 
its volcanic fires, 
which have by no 
means died down. 

When the in- 
trepid English 
explorer, Captain 
Cook, first dis- 
covered the is- 
lands, the walls of 
Kilauea stood 
approx*nately a 
thousand feet in 
height, but now 
the filling up by 
great lava-flows 
has reduced this 
to five hundred 
and seventy feet 
on the Uwekahuna Bluff, and at other points 
as low as two hundred feet. Like a huge lake 
the cooled lava-crust stretches across the area 
enclosed by the vast crater, which is nearly 
eight miles in circumference, and it is in this 
area that the circular “‘fire-pit,’’ Halemaumau, 
which is about two thousand feet across, 


The dense smoke-p!ume rising from the 
fire-pit. 
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The fire-pit of Halemaumau as it appeared half an hour before the 
eruption that nearly cost Mr. Bushby his life. 


emits its curling billows of heavy sulphurous 
smoke, 

Upon landing at Hilo I procured a con- 
veyance and a Hawaiian guide and started 
on my thirty-mile journey up to the volcano, 
the route lying through beautiful tropic 
scenery. Climbing all the time, we came to 
vast plantations of sugar-cane where the 
very air smelt sweet. 

Next we passed through forests of ohia, 
koa, puhala, and other native trees, including 
great tree-ferns like those found in New 
Zealand, Then came curiosities such as lava 
trees and large caverns, until finally I 
arrive! at a great lava “ tube,” dlong which 
had formerly coursed a river of molten fire, 
but was now a dripping, pitch-dark cavern. I 
entered this cavern on foot and proceeded for 
some considerable distance, since the guide 
had told me there was an opening some way 
along. I reached this eventually, and was 
very glad to leave the dense darkness 
behind me. 

A few minutes later I was standing upon 
the brink of Uwekahuna Bluff, five hundred 
and seventy-two feet above the great lava- 
lake. I gazed across this bleak expanse to 
the fire-pit of Halemaumau, from which bil- 
lowed puffs of harmless-looking smoke. My 
guide refused to proceed any farther, and 
after gazing at the crater fora while I decided 
that, on the whole, it was a pretty poor sight 
as compared with Vesuvius, which makes 
such a glorious picture towering above the 
Bay of Naples. 

However, sundry legends that Duke 
Kahanamoku had told me concerning Pele, 
the goddess who is supposed to dwell in the 
crater, had arovsed my curiosity, and I made 
up my mind to descend the cliff, run across to 
Halemaumau, and take one good look into 
the mterior. I would then return as fast as 


possible and all would be well. That was 
what I planned to do, but the excursion 
worked out very differently ! 

Dismissing the guide, it took me but 
a short time to make the somewhat difficult 
descent down the face of the great Uwekahuna 
Bluff. Reaching the hard black lava below, 
I began to run towards Halemaumau, now 
about half a mile distant. I did not know it 
at the time, but I was crossing directly over 
the main lava-tube that feeds this horrible 
pit with its molten river, which is estimated 
to be as hot as 2,c00° F, The atmosphere 
was tense, ominous, and I began to feel very 
much alone. 

Considerably out of breath, having run 
the whole way and jumped hundreds of big 
fissures, which grew wider and wider, I drew 
near Halemaumau, and found myself stand- 
ing at last within thirty feet of the rumbling 
fire-pit. 

Suddenly, as I was preparing to take a 
good look at the sinister pool, there came a 
terrific earthquake-shock, and the whole 
volcano burst into eruption ! Huge slabs of 
lava pitched up at all angles, while simul- 
taneously the muffled thunder from the pit 
shrilled to a tremendous roar. 

The lava lake shook like an aspen leaf 
as thousands of tons of rock were belched 
upwards from the fire-pit, accompanied by 
dense volumes of ashes and steam, which 
were followed by a blinding’ sheet of flame. 
The great black plume rushed at.a frightful 
speed up into the heavens, where it bulged 
and mushroomed like a giant cauliflower. 

. As I stood there, paralyzed with horror, 
the earth rocked and reeled under me, and 


“Like the heart of a giant black” 
cauliflower.” 
on all sides the lava-crust began to sag as 
the walls of Halemaumau fell inward.’ It 
was only the hot, sticky layer of sub-lava 
that saved me from being instantly pre- 


Another view of the enormous smoke-clouds, heavy with falling debris, that were thrown 
up from the seething fire-pit. 
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cipitated into the boiling pit. Instinctively 
I turned to escape, but quickly realized that 
any effort in this direction would probibly 
be futile. Thousands of rocks, lars nd 
small, hissed and screamed overhead, and 
T resigned myself utterly to Providence, 
expecting every instant to be struck down 
by one of these giant missiles. 

Half-stunned by the roar of the con- 
stant detonations, I was stumbling blindly 
away from the wrath of Pele, when I was 
suddenly flung violently to the ground as 
a vast volume of gas exploded about fifty 
feet above my head. — Picking myself 
up, I struggled onwards, but great fissures 
opened and closed all round me, often 
causing me to turn aside. 

To add to my distress the thunder 
rolled continuously, while vivid lightning 
played perpetually in the dark clouds 
overhead, All the time, too, white-hot 
boulders shot up in hundreds from the 
roaring pit, showering down all over the 
crater as they burst lke shrapnel. One of 
these boulders—estimated to weigh eight 
tons—was later found three thousand fect 
from Halemaumau ! 

Somehow or other I staggered on 
through the hail of white-hot missiles-— 
desperate, bewildered, and all but blinded. 
Thad little time to think, but what I dreaded 
more than anything else was that a swift 
tide of boiling lava would well over the 
crumbling rim of the pit or else rise from 
the gaping fissures underfoot and swallow 
me up. I recalled that in the former 
eruption there had been such a flow, measur- 
ing half a mile in width and a hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 

By this time the sky was as black as 
night, but the eruption showed no signs of 
cessation. Again and again the great gas- 
clouds above crashed into explosior, the 
concussions flinging me full length on to 
the shuddering, heaving lava. Presently, 
just as another detonation flung me down, 
there came a_ terrible rending sound 
somewhere behind me, and about two 
hundred and fifty feet of the ground I had 
already traversed cracked into fragments 
and collapsed into the seething fire-pit, 
which now yawned at my very heels ! 

Spurred on to renewed efforts, 1 
scrambled to my feet and pressed on again, 
fleeing before the rage of Pele with as much 
hope of escape as an ant in a forest-fire. 
In the black darkne: lit only by the 
deathly fires of the volcano, the fissures in 
the lava alternately closed and widened, 
and ominous hissings could be heard as they 
emitted clouds of suffocating sulphur- 
steam. Some of these cracks, since measured, 
are ten feet across ! 

1 have none too clear a recollection of 
the remainder of that half-mile flight. On 
all sides raged an inferno too violent to 
deseribe in words. My tongue clove to the 
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breath came in 
legs continually 


roof of my mouth; my 
weakening gasps; my 
gave way under me. 

The foot of the great bluff was looming 
above me in the smoke when the last of my 
strength left me and I fell. Glancing around, 
I saw a great greenish-coloured cloud 
sweeping towards me from the fire-pit, 
raining down dis which pattered over 
the thin lava-crust. A feeling of nausea 
swept over me as blasts of poisonous vapour 
stung my nostrils. The frightful scene 
reeled before my gaze, and I became 
unconscious. 

When my senses came back to me 
somebody was calling my name and shaking 
me roughly by the arm. Unconsciousness 
could have lasted but a few seconds, for 
there. closer than ever, was that sickly- 
coloured cloud, still creeping onwards. 
Half dazed, I looked up into the face of 
Augustus D. Curtis, who—I learnt later— 
had been caught by a landslide half-way 
down the crater wall, and half a mile from 
Halemaumau, when the eruption started 
at 12.30 p.m, 

In face of the deadly danger, Curtis 
had braved all the horrors of the outbreak 
to rescue me. He knew I was somewhere 
in the crater, and he guessed that in all 
probability I should try to return to my 
starting-point. 

Mr. Curtis undoubtedly saved my life. 
Exerting all his strength, he assisted me 
to make the five-hundred-foot climb up 
the Uwekahuna Bluff. Several times the 
way was blocked. but scrambling fiercely 
upwards, with death at our heels, we 
accomplished superhuman feats until at 
last—bleeding, exhausted, and covered with 
mud and ashes—we emerged from Kilauea 
Volcano. : 

There was not a living thing in sight 
anywhere ; the people, we discovered later, 
had fled pell-mell to the town of Hilo, 
thirty miles away, where they boarded the 
ships. These were already leaving the 
harbour, fearing an upheaval and a subse- 
quent tidal wave. 

Luckily for us we came across a deserted 
automobile and promptly commandeered 
it. As Curtis and I sped towards Hilo 
the fires of Halemaumau belched up into 
the skies, illuminating the clouds that were 
raining death and destruction upon the 
countryside. The roads over which we 
travelled were already thickly coated with 
ashes, and before the eruption subsided 
parts of our course were buried two feet 
deep. 

By the time we reached Hilo reports 
had spread far and wide that both Curtis 
and I had been killed, and when I staggered 
aboard the ship the passengers crowded 
round me as though I had returned from 
the dead. That night I sailed from the 
island, leaving farther and farther behind 
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“ Just as another detonation flung me down, there came a terrible rending sound behind 
me, and the ground I had already traversed collapsed into the fire-pit!” 


on the horizon a black pall that reflected 
the red fires seething in the bowels of the 
volcano and the blazing of continuous 
lightning. 


Since the above was written, I have 
received the following letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Hawaii National Park, 
Volcano, Hawaii, signed by Mr. Thomas 
Boles, Superintendent, Dated June 17, 
1926, it reads :-— 


DEAR Mr. Bususy,—It will be of 
interest for you to know that yesterday, when 


my men were re-building the trail up the 
walls of the crater where you made your 
perilous ascent during the eruption, they 
uncovered the remains of your overcoat. 
The coat itself is rather rotten from the 
sulphur gases, and has many holes in it where 
it was struck by rocks, and also many scorched 
places, indicating that the rocks were red-hot. 


The collar-label was sent by way of 
identification, and the remains of the coat 
are being forwarded to me from the island—- 
a unique souvenir of the narrowest escape 
from a dreadful death that I have ever 
experienced, or expect to experience ! 
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THE HUNDREDTH CHANCE 


Told by TONY MADISON, and Set Down by LAWRENCE G. GREEN, 
of Cape Town, South Africa 


Illustrated by W. G. YORK 


Tony Madison, a stoker on board the Union-Castle cargo-steamer Ripley Castle, fell over- 


board one night in mid-ocean. 
an hour went by before he was even 


No one saw him disappear, and about three-quarters of 


. The steamer then turned back and 


succeeded in finding and rescuing him after he had been in the water for an hour and 


: a half! 


The saving of a man in such circumstances, after so long a lapse of time, 
must be well-nigh unique, as every sailor will realize. 


The incident was recorded by 


the Cape Town newspapers, and in the annexed narrative Mr. Lawrence G. Green 
tells the man’s own story, as related to him by Tony Madison. 


RAMPING round the water-front at 

| Philadelphia, U.S.A., looking for a 

berth, I saw an old shipmate of 

mine on board the Union-Castle 

cargo-steamer Ripley Castle. He told me 

that there was a vacancy for one more man 

in the stokchold, so I applied for the job, 

got it, and duly signed on—and very nearly 

signed my own death-warrant at the same 
time ! 

Ten years at sea, without any real 
adventure, was not a very good preparation 
for the ordeal that awaited me. But I went 
about my work innocently enough; the 
Ripley Castle loaded for South African 
coast ports and presently steamed out to sea. 

I had been a stoker before, but usually 
on the cold North Atlantic run. Even 
there the work is fierce enough, but in the 
tropics, I soon discovered, it is unbearable. 
The ‘“ black gang "’ stagger about the heaving 
stokehold floor half-naked, wearing only 
light dungarce trousers and boots and with 
“sweat-rags "" round their throats. The 
flames, licking out of the glowing furnace 
openings, nearly blind you. The perspira- 
tion runs hot on your neck and arms and 
trickles down even into your boots. No 
one talks, but you hear curses between the 
everlasting clanging of shovels and the 
grinding of barrow-loads of coal from the 
bunkers. 

It was like that one night just after 
the Ripley Castle had crossed the equator. 
A Sunday night—March 21. I am_ not 
likely to forget the date ! 


Fight bells clanged on the fo’c’sle head, 
and I tumbled out of my bunk, grabbed a 
piece of ship's biscuit, swigged a cup of 
water, and stumbled away over the dark 
well-deck, up the ladder, and along to the 
“ fiddley.”” There was a gentle following 
brecze—which meant no air at all down 
below. Ventilators and “ windbags ” were 
uscless. We were literally roasted alive, but 
still the steam-pressure had to be maintained, 
still those relenth fires had to be fed. 
Cleaning the furnaces was agony, for when 
the red-hot coals came tumbling out they 
had to be sluiced with water—and that 
filled the stokehold with steam, 

At last the strain became too great for 
me. The leading stoker saw that I was 
nearly fainting, and ordered me up on deck 
to get a little fresh air before carrying on 
down below. Half-dazed, with my head 
swimming and my eyes aching, I managed 
to crawl up the steel ladder. I caught a 
glimpse of the stars—and then the sea 
suddenly closed over my head! In my 
half-uneonscious state I must have stag- 
gered to the side and slipped straight through 
the rail! 

As I came to the surface I heard a 
tremendous noise of foaming water, anat 
saw the creamy wash of the propeller only 
a few feet a I cannot imagine why I 
was not sucked into that deadly maelstrom 
and instantly cut to pieces. 

The shock effectually roused me, ancl 
I shouted frantically. But the lights of 
the ship moved steadily away and I realized 


with a terrible certainty that there would 
be very few hands on deck at that time 
of night—just the look-out on the fo’c’sle, 
and the officer on watch and a few men on 
the bridge. 

The water was warm enough, and I 
started to swim towards the fast-vanishing 
lights. I made up my mind not to drown 
until it was impossible to swim any farther. 
Very soon, however, I found that my boots 
and trousers made progress difficult, so I 
discarded them and began swimming again. 

It was quite calm, only a long swell 
disturbing the sea, and when I reached 
the top of one of these watery hills I could 
see the lights of the ship, still moving 
steadily to the southwards. Obviously 
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they had not heard my shouts, or by that 
time the Ripley Castle would have turned 
round, 

I had never won any prizes as a 
swimmer, but had always been able to 
cover fairly long distances. Still, swimming 
for fun in the daytime, in sunlit harbours, 
and usually with friends, is a very different 
thing to swimming alone at night in mid- 
ocean, with one’s ship moving farther away 
every moment and no possible chance of 
rescue from any other quarter. I had 
never been able to float on my back; my 
feet always persisted in sinking. So I 
plodded on with a slow breast-stroke, prac- 
tically certain that I was doomed, but still 
hoping against hope that someone in the 


“The lights of the ship moved steadily away.” 
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stokehold would go up on deck, miss me, 
and give the alarm. 

I did not see any visions of my past 
life ; that, I believe, comes later, when you 
are half-drowned. As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t do much thinking; I just concen- 
trated on keeping in the wake of the ship, 
so that if she did put back to look for me 
I should not be quite so far away. 

When my thoughts finally began to 
wander I was brought back to the grim 
reality of my position by a sharp pain in 
my hip, followed by a nasty stab in the 
calf of my left leg. I grabbed at the 
place, and my hand closed over a large 
fish. I felt relieved for a moment, for 
the thought of sharks had occurred to me. 
Then I realized that a shoal of voracious 
creatures of the type that had just bitten 
me would be quite as dangerous as a shark, 
and I began to feel sorry that I had kicked 
off my trousers. 

resently a few inquisitive sea-birds 
fluttered down to within a few feet of my 
head and then circled round, and I con- 
ecived the horrible idea that they might 
soon become bold enough to try to pick 
out my eyes ! 
4 I had not seen the lights of the ship 
for some time, but just at that moment, 
lifted high on a swell, I caught sight of 
them again quite clearly. ‘‘ That’s the last 
I shall ever see of the Ripley Castle,” I told 
myself as I sank into the trough again, but 
I kept on swimming. If I had only known 
it, the ship was at tnat moment on her way 
back, searching for me. 

The leading stoker, noticing that I had 
been away a long time, had gone to the 
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fo’c’sle to see whether I was in my bunk. 
Finding no trace of me, he dashed up to 
the bridge and told the officer on watch 
that he thought I must have fallen over- 
board. A couple of minutes later the ship 
had swung round, steering north, with 
everybody on deck gazing out into the 
darkness in search of me. 

They also threw life-buoys with flares 
over the side, but I was growing exhausted 
and sleepy, and saw none of them. I 


noticed nothing at all, in fact, until I 
suddenly glimpsed something red — the 
steamer’s port-light—right alongside me, 


That put new life into me! I yelled lustily, 
and saw a group of men hastily clambering 
into one of the lifeboats. It was lowered 
to the water, unhooked from the davits, 
and swiftly approached me. They dragged 
me over the side—and then I went to 
sleep ! 

I had been in the water, I discovered 
later, for over ninety minutes. I owe my 
life to the prompt action of Captain Sinclair 
of the Ripley Castle, who steamed back on 
the off-chance of finding me, after all that 
lapse of time, somewhere in those trackless 
miles of ocean. 3 act 

The very next day we ran into heavy 
weather ; if I had fallen overboard then [ 
could not have kept afloat for ten minutes. 

I was given four days’ holiday to re- 
cover from the shock I had sustained, and 
then “light duty " on deck. In future, I 
think, I shall go to sea as a deck-hand ; 
I never want to come out of:the blazing 
heat of the stoke-hold again and cool myself 
off by an unpremeditated plunge into mid- 
ocean ! 


“WHAT HAPPENED TO AH FONG? 


By T. PEARSON, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated by INDER BURNS 


The story of an unsolved Chinese mystery. 


“The facts are absolutely true,” writes 


Mr. Pearson; “I personally investigated the affair.” 


H FONG belonged to that class of 
Chinese youth which is educated 
by foreign missionary societies, 
given a smattering of many sub- 

jects, taught something about the outside 
world, and turned out with a veneer of 
Western manners. He entered the Shanghai 
office of our firm, and by diligence and 
ability gradually won the regard of his 
British superior. After some time an agency 
in a port we will call Peikow, lying some 


days’ journey up the Yangtze River, became 
vacant, and Ah Fong was sent to take charge. 

He performed his duties in a satisfactory 
manner and sent his accounts and payments 
regularly to the head office, to which he 
occasionally paid business visits. It was at 
this point that the writer came into the story. 

The time was the middle of July, and 
the first burst of summer heat set the 
electric fans in the Shanghai office buzzing. 
Windows were shaded, coats and waistcoats 
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“Seated in the most comfortable chair in the room was a man who pointed to the children 


i and said, ‘They will soon be no more.’ 


discarded. Outside, in the busy, narrow street, 
the sun beat mercilessly down from an un- 
clouded blue sky through a steamy haze arising 
from the Whangpu River. 

Suddenly a telephone tinkled at my 
elbow, and I was advised that a telegram 


had just been received from the Peikow 
office stating that Ah Fong had disappeared, 
and with him a considerable sum of the 


firm’s cash! This was by way of being a 
bombshell, as the firm had every confidence 
in Ah Fong. Peikow being under my 
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supervision, I was asked to proceed there 
immediately and investigate the matter. 

Two days later found me in Peikow. 
The Chinese staff, bewildered by the sudden 
change, wandered aimlessly about. Checking 
of the books and stocks soon disclosed a 
serious deficiency in cash and goods. One 
by one the members of the staff were 
interrogated, and little by little I was able 
to piece together the course of events which 
had led to Ah Fong's flight. 

This had puzzled me from the first, as 
there was no real necessity for him to bolt, 
‘for if he had remained at his post it was 
extremely unlikely that the defalcations 
would have been discovered. As already 
stated, the firm had absolute confidence in 
Ah Fong, and neither the accounts nor stocks 
were ever verified, owing to the inconvenience 
of reaching Peikow. His stock sheets and 
accounts always agreed, no doubt being 
“cooked ” for that purpose. If everything 
had gone as he planned, there would have 
been practically no risk at all of his “ bor- 
rowings ’’ being found out; he would 
undoubtedly have made enough moncy, 
from a certain venture he was starting, to 
replace the deficiencies. Why, then, had 
he fled? My investigations disclosed a very 
curious story. 

It appeared that, taking advantage 
of his comparatively important position, 
Ah Fong had for some time past been 
associated with several officials of the town, 
gambling, entertaining, and generally leading 
an extravagant life. This led to financial 
difficulties, and in an attempt to recoup 
himself and make good the money he had 
taken belonging to the firm, he proposed 
to his friends that they should form a 
company and build a large place of enter- 
tainment similar to the “" New World " in 
Shanghai. (This is an amusement-resort 
something like the ‘‘ Luna Park "’ of Coney 
Island, New York.) The cash was duly 
subscribed, and Ah Fong discovered a 
suitable site outside the town. 

The place had formerly been a grave- 
yard, but had not been used for many 
years. Ah Fong’s friends did not like the 
idea of disturbing the graves, and were 
strongly against purchasing the ground, 
although it was very cheap, but Ah Fong 
overcame their scruples. The graveyard 
had been abandoned so long, he pointed out, 
that the relatives of the people buried there 
had probably ceased to take any interest in 
them. However, he publicly offered to 
defray the cost of removal to anyone 
wishing to transfer the remains of their 
relatives, but not a single person who wanted 
to move a body came forward. This seemed 
to prove his contention, and finally the 
ground was purchased for a nominal sum 
and the process of clearing away the graves 
began. 

And then commenced the 


trouble ! 
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Remote relatives of persons buried in the 
old graveyard appeared as though from 
nowhere, pestering Ah Fong daily with 
musty documents containing ‘references to 
the tombs, and clamouring continuously for 
compensation. 

To have commenced to pay indemnities 
at this stage, however, would have absorbed 
a fortune, and so Ah Fong told the applicants 
bluntly that they were too late and would 
not receive a penny. Failing to extort 
recompense, the callers resorted to the usual 
Chinese curses, and the spirits of the departed 
were solemnly invoked to wreak vengeanoe 
on the impious Ah Fong for disturbing the 
sanctity of their ancient resting-places. 

Now for many years past, as a man of 
Western education, Ah Fong had never 
thought of departed spirits, except as 
bogeys conjured up by the superstitions and 
ignorance of his fellow-countrymen. This 
daily invocation by the dissatisfied claim- 
ants, however, gradually began to have its 
effect upon him. 

For untold ages, as he knew, his anecs- 
tors had venerated and feared the spirits, 
and under the thin veneer of his own 
“education ’’ the old beliefs apparently 
remained. At any rate, the curses called 
down upon his head influenced his mind to 
such an extent that eventually they began 
to play havoc with his nerves and brain. 

Day and night, he complained to several 
people, he was haunted by the spirits who 
had been so ruthlessly driven forth from 
their last resting-place and forced to wander 
homeless over the earth. Their days were 
usually spent drifting about the market- 
place and shops, among the busy haunts of 
men, but no sooner did the shades of night 
begin to fall than they would return to the 
home of Ah Fong, the author of their dis- 
content. They would pass him on the 
staircase, stand by his favourite chair, or 
sit beside his bed. His days became -a‘ 
torture, the hours of darkness a_ horrible 
nightmare from which there was no escape. 

Nor were these phantom visitors visible 
to him alone ; they were often seen by other 
residents of the building ! Chang, the chief 
clerk, who occupied quarters adjoining those 
of Ah Fong, solemnly assured me that on 
going into the courtyard one evening: he 
saw a stranger sitting on the edge of the 
well. Chang went towards him, but he 
disappeared into thin air as the clerk neared 
the centre of the yard ! 

On another occasion Ah Fong had -been 
out with his wife and three children. On 
their return, the sitting-room was found -in - 
darkness except for a dim light filtering 
through the uncurtained window from the 
street. Seated in the most comfortabk chair 
in the room was a man, who pointed to the 
children and said, ‘‘ They will soon be no 
more.” Trembling with fear, Ah Fong 
hurviedly switched on the electric light, 


but no trace of the visitor could be 
found, 

Next morning one of the children became 
ill, and died within a few days, and shortly 
afterwards the second child died a swift and 
inexplicable death. The situation now 
became desperate. Ah Fong had doggedly 
endured the ghostly persecutions, but when 
to these were added the lamentations and 
importunities of his wife to save their only 
remaining child, his nerves became utterly 
overwrought, and, overcome by a sense of 
impending doom, he cast abcut for some 
escape from the final disaster. 

A physical wreck from sleepless nights 
and continuous mental torture, he finally 
suggested to his wife that perhaps the venge- 
ful spirits would depart if he were to leave 
the town for a time. He accordingly an- 
nounced that he was going on business to an 
agency at Pangking, which lay a day’s 
journey farther up the Yangtze River. He 
duly set off, but after his departure was not 
seen or heard from again by either his family 
or his friends. 

After learning these details I tele- 
graphed for our agent in Pangking, who, on 
his arrival, was asked to relate what he knew. 
Ah Fong, he said, looked very ill and 
depressed on arrival there, but in answer to 
all questions regarding his health protested 
that his indisposition was only temporary, 
and would soon pass away, nor would he 
give any reason for his obvious mental per- 
<urbation. After staying in Pangking for 
two days, he requested the agent to book him 
a ticket to Shanghai by steamer, and as that 
was his native town it was assumed that 
he was returning to the home of his parents. 

Ah Fong, however, never reached 
Shanghai, and from the moment of his em- 
barkation all trace of him was lost. Of 
course, it was quite possible for him to have 
disappeared at any port on the way, as no 
register of passengers is kept, nor is there 
any check on their movements. His parents, 
on being communicated with, made every 
effort to trace him, and were genuincly bewil- 
dered and grieved at his disappearance. 
They insisted upon repaying the missing 
money to his employers by small instalments, 
and gradually the matter was forgotten ; 
Ah Fong's disappearance, apparently, had 
to be added to the long list of mysteries 
that remain unsolved 

About a year later, however, there came 
a curious sequel, which may, or may not, be 
the explanation of this strange affair. One 
hot afternoon the Pangking agent was resting 
in a tea-house, where it is the custom of 
Chinese merchants to meet and gossip with 
their friends. As an cxample of the strange- 
ness of life he happened to relate to a friend 
the facts of Ah Fong's disappearance. The 
friend listened with great interest. “Thatisa 
very strange coincidence,” he said at last, and 
forthwith recounted an experience of his own, 

Von. uv. 22. 
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It appeared that he was travelling down 
to Shanghai by steamer about the time 
when Ah Fong took passage. The evening 
had been bright and clear, and as it was very 
hot, even after the sun had set, many pas- 
sengers stayed out on deck to enjoy the 
slight breeze. 

The broad Yangtze River was as smooth 
as glass, and a full moon shone over the 
landscape, dimly illuminating the distant 
shores, where everything seemed to be 
wrapped in slumber. About midnight the 
steamer stopped at the pontoon which juts 
out from the wharf at Peikow, on the 
north bank of the river, and a few pas- 
sengers disembarked, amidst the usual 
hullabaloo. 

The merchant was leaning over the rail, 
watching the scene, when he noticed a young 
man standing on the deck not far away, 
gazing ashore with a terrified look on his 
face; he seemed to be absolutely spell- 
bound. The young man’s troubles were no 
affair of the merchant, however, so he 
strolled across to the farther side of the 
vessel. Scarcely had the steamer resumed 
its journey when he saw the young man come 
running along the deck, as if pursued by 
some relentless foe. With staring eyes he 
hurricd past, taking no notice of the 
merchant. When he reached the ship’s rail, 
at the far end of the deck, he half-turned, 
with a look of utter terror on his face, to see 
if he were being followed. Then, before any- 
thing could be done to save him, he had 
vanished over the rail into the river below ! 
“And it seemed to me,’’ said the narrator 
impressively, “as if he had been pushed 
over by invisible hands ! ” 

“From the story you have told of the 
homeless spirits,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced that some of them were waiting for 
the young man’s return, and went aboard 
the steamer to complete their vengeance. 
By forcing him over the side of the vessel, 
in his mad attempt to escape from them, - 
they virtually drowned him as a punishment 
for his sin.” 

That was the story the agent told us, 
but whether it is.the true explanation of 
Ah Fong's disappearance or not it is, of 
course, impossible to say. In the light of 
the surrounding circumstances, however, it 
seems to be a highly probable solution of the 
mystery. 

Only two further facts remain to be 
recorded, Ah Fong’s wife left Peikow for 
Shanghai directly we arrived to investigate 
the matter, and the only surviving child of 
the original three is still alive. | Another 
Chinese agent was appointed to Peikow— 
a man who scorned the idea of vengeful 
spirits—but when one of his youngsters died 
shortly after his arrival he promptly sent 
the rest of his family back to Shanghai again, 
saying he thought the climate was not at 
all suitable for growing children ! 
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An account, illustrated with some striking photographs, of the remarkable monasteries of 

Meteora, in Greece. Perched on the very summits of precipitous mountains, and’ accessible 

only by means of ropes and crazy ladders clinging precariously to the towering cliffs, 

these ancient monasteries—which no woman is allowed to enter—are perhaps the most 
extraordinary religious foundations in the world. 


T the witching hour of one in the 
moming the two o'clock after- 
noon express from Athens to 
Salonica stops at Larissa, a little 

town in Thessaly, which is the starting-place 
for a visit to the remarkable monasteries 
of Meteora. 

Arrival at Larissa at such a time is the 
reverse of pleasant to a European, for 
there is seldom anyone at the station to 
meet the stranger or even to take charge of 
his luggage. The only thing to do, in such 
a case, is to leave one’s kit on the platform 
and set out to tramp to the town—about 
a twenty-five minutes’ walk. 

You will be very lucky if, after securing 
accommodation in an hotel, you do not find 
that you are expected to share a room with 
three or four snoring Greeks, to say nothing 
of creepy-crawlies and mosquitoes ! 

With the daylight, however, comes con- 
solation—bright sunshine, a cup of exquisite 
Greek coffee, prepared in the Turkish 
fashion, and some excellent Greek cigarettes. 

From Larissa Ford cars run to a place 
called Trikkala, the seat of the Greek Metro- 
politan of Thessaly, where you procure your 
written permit to visit the celebrated 
“monasteries in mid-air.” The car takes 


about five hours to reach Trikkala—a 
most picturesque ride across the fertile 
alian plain. Once in Trikkala, you 


ed to introduce yourself to the Metro- 
politan, This high dignitary of the Greek 
Orthodox Church is very well educated, 
having studied in both Vienna and Berlin 
and visited London and Paris. He speaks 
several languages and is thoroughly up-to- 
date. 

Hospitality is the rule in this country, 
even in the humblest hovel, and the Metro- 
politan is no exception. Directly you 
arrive a servant brings you a cup of coffee, 


some sweets, and the inevitable cigarette ; 
you are then left alone for a few minutes 
to collect your thoughts before the interview. 
After you have stated your business the 
Metropolitan engages you in a general con- 
versation while his secretary prepares the 
permit. Then, with a hearty hand-shake 
and cordial good wishes for a successful trip, 
you are sent on your way. 
The nearest point to the monasteries is 
Kalabaka, reached after an hour's trajin- 
journey from Trikkala. Nearing the station 
of Kalabaka the traveller notices a col- 
lection of fantastically-shaped rocky peaks 
suddenly rising from the valley to a height 
of about two thousand five hundred feet— 
precipitous, water-worm, and seemingly quite 
inaccessible. These are the Meteoras, -the 
tocks upon which, like eyries, the famous 
monasteries are perched, literally *twixt 
earth and ¢ 


The tery " name suggests their unique 


position, for the word Meteoras means 
“ hanging in the air.” The rocks are noted 
for eagles, and from their towering summits 
the distant fronticr between Greece and 
Albania is plainly visible. 

The “roads ’’ leading to Meteora are 
mere mountain tracks, and just about as 
bad as the in be. Save for the very 
oceasional visits of strangers, there is 
practically no traffic, and consequently no 
one to take any intcrest in the improvement 
of communications. One might think that 
the monks would like to see better roads, 
but apparently nothing would please them 
better than to have all means of access 
closed. They do not want inquisitive sight- 
seers in their mountain fastnesses ; they are 
completely happy in their solitude, and 
desire only to be left alone. 

It is not advisable to set off for Mctcora 
on foot; climbing and scrambling along 
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The ladders can easily be removed in case of 


necessity, and the only means of access is then a bag let down on a cable from the top 
of the tower. 


The approach to one of the monasteries. 
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boulder-strewn paths, 
crossed every quarter of a 
mile or so by torrents, is 
hard work both for boots 
and the feet inside them! 
The best plan is to hire a 
guide and a couple of sure- 
footed mountain mules and 
leave the rest to them. 
Were it not for the un- 
comfortable wooden 
saddle, which makes even 
a couple of hours’ riding 
a penance, this method of 
exploring the Thessalian 
countryside would be most 
pleasurable. 

The monasteries of 
Meteora are of great anti- 
quity; they have been 
established ever since 
the fourteenth century. 
The three most import- 
ant are those of Meteora 
itself —the oldest and 
largest — St. Baarlam, 
and St. Etienne. There 
are a number of 


A visitor going | 
aloft in the net | 
bag, spinning | 
dizzily at the 

end of a cable. | 


The “convent ” of St. 
oldest of the 


others, but the three men- 
tioned will give the visitor a 
very good idea of the whole 
group and how the monks live. 

Solidly built on the sum- 
mits of the crags, and in places 
almost indistinguishable from 
the living rock, the monasteries 
look more like medieval for- 
tresses than religious founda- 
tions. Inthe days when they 
were built they were fortresses ; 
they had to be, for the land 
was full of warring factions 
and robbers on the look-out 
for 1 


booty. These outlaws 
knew that there were rich 
es of gold and silver orna- 
ments in the monasteries, and 
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sity, so that would-be 
attackers stood very little 
chance of gaining an 
entrance. 

Up to the middle of 
last century the monas- 
teries were well filled, but 
later on the numbers slowly 
diminished, and at the pre- 
sent time only a few monks 
live in each monastery. 
Spite of the fact that some 
of the establishments are . 
called “convents,” no 
women are allowed to live 
on the rocks, nor may any 
female even visit a monas- 
tery, so that Meteora may 
well be termed a paradise 
for women-haters. 

Most of the buildings 
contain steep staircases, 
built inside the rock, and 
leading to a broad landing 
about thirty feet square. 
This is called a ‘‘ veranda” 
though it is really the 
look-out of the monastery, 


/ 
The Author on 
| the way to 


Meteora with a 
native guide. 


Baarlam, one of the 


monasteries. 


they made more than onc 
determined attempt to get 
them, but mostly without 
success. 

On their inaccessible 
crags, with the few lines of 
approach well protected, the 
monks were just about as 
safe as they could be any- 
where in the world. Some ot 
the monasteries can only be 
reached by means of a net 
bag, in which one is hoisted 
spinning dizzily round and 
round, up hundreds of feet 
of sheer cliff. Others have 
frail ladders clinging pre- 
cariously to the rocks, easily 
removable in case of neces- 
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the food supplies held out, to 
resist a siege for an indefinite 
period. Huge square basins on the 
roofs or in the courtyards served to 
collect rainwater — still the only 
source of supply—and ample cellar- 
age hollowed out of the solid rock 
attorded room for the storage of food 
and grain. 

At the end of the ‘ veranda ” 
one comes to the entrances to the 
various rooms of the monastery— 
the great dining-room, the kitchens, 
and the private cells of the monks. 
All these apartments are fitted up 
in most simple fashion. The dining- 
rcom contains nothing but a long 
wooden table and chairs, accommo- 
dating about ten monks, with a 
crucifix on the bare, whitewashed 
wall. : s 

Every meal begins and ends 
with a prayer; and the food is as 
simple as the furniture. Breakfast 
consists of a cup of unsweetened 
black coffee and a piece of bread. 
Dinner, served at twelve o'clock, 
comprises bean-soup, or something 
similar, bread, white goat’s-milk 
cheese, and a glass of wine, with 
vegetables and fruits from the 
monastery gardens. Meat is seldom 
served, being reserved for friars who 
are ill. 

Two typical monks. The routine is never changed ; 
it is a perpetual round of prayers, 
affording a good view of all the approaches. services, meals, and sleep. Each of the 
Nowadays the monks congregate there for monasteries has its own church, and here 
gossip and fresh 
air, but in 
former times a 
watcher was al- 
ways stationed 
on the landing 
in order to detect 
any signs of 
danger. 

Unwanted 
strangers could 
be quickly 
hunted away by 
dropping a 
couple of 
boulders which, 
bursting on the 
rocks far below, 
had very much 
tne effect of ex 
ploding shells. 
The whole con 
struction of the 
buildings shows 
that they were 
designed as for- 
Lressc ufe from 
all assaults, and. Ee 
able, provided A monastery cook preparing food. 
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churches, and when it is re- 
membered that there are about 
two hundred and fifty holy days 
in the Greek calendar it will be 
seen that theOrthodox monk's life 
is practically taken up with ser- 
vices. Easter in particular means 
much hard work and fasting. 
At this time, for a period of 
five weeks, the monks eat no- 
thing but vegetables, dry bread 
grapes, onions, and _ radishes 
Many of the friars succumb to 
the rigours of the life, and these 
unfortunates sleep in the little 
cemeteries attached to each 
monastery. 


A monk on 

his way to a 

neighbouring 
village. 


services are held 
day and _ night. 
Twice a day all 
the friars are 
called to prayers, 
which usually last 
from one to three 
hours. During 
the whole of this 
time they stand 
in the wall- 
niches; sitting 
down is not al- 
lowed. About six 
o'clock in the 
evening the even- 
ing mass is cele- 
brated, followed 
by the night mass 
at one a.m. 
Another service 
takes place at six 
in the morning, 
followed by the 
two day masses 
at teno’clock and 
one o'clock. 

On saints’ 
days and other 
anniversaries, in 
addition to cele- 
brating the five 
daily masses, the 
friars spend Two of the “mid-air” monasteries. The “convent” of Trinitatis is seen 
nearly the whole to the left, and that of St. Etienne on the summit of the rocks to 
day in their the right. 
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Apart from preparing meals, cleaning 
the rooms, or attending to the gardens, 
the monks do no work. None of them appear 
to be interested in art, science, or study of 
any kind; indeed, something like eighty 
per cent of them can neither read nor write ! 
They simply do nothing except eat, sleep, 
and pray, and even if they wanted to work 
or study it would be impossible, for the 
simple reason that the routine occupies 
the whole of their time. 

Most of the present inmates of the 
“convents ’ came into touch with the 
monks as outside helpers when about four- 
teen .or fifteen years of age, cutting and 
carrying wood in the neighbouring forests— 
which mostly belong to the monasteries— 
cultivating the gardens, cleaning the build- 
ings, and so on. Encouraged by the friars, 
these lay-brethren finally decide to take the 
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are now very poor ; there is little money for 
food, clothes, or anything else. Few recruits 
present themselves for admission, and the 
communities, once crowded with monks, 
now seemed destined to die out. Fearing 
this eventuality, the existing monks make 
frequent pilgrimages round the countryside, 
trying hard to induce the faithful to dedicate 
a boy to the service of the monasteries. 

A very severe blow was recently dealt 
to Meteora, in common with all the other 
religious foundations in Greece, when the 
Dictator, General Pangalos, issued a decree 
that all Orthodox monks under fifty years 
of age must leave their monasteries and 
find some means of livelihood in the out- 
side world. This was a blow indeed to the 
monks, especially those of the mountains, 
who are mostly illiterate and have never 
worked at a trade in their lives. 


Fruit for 


vows, and at twenty-one are ordained as 
priests and admitted to the monasteries 
with the same rights and privileges as the 
brethren, 


owadays, however, this routine of 
never-ending privation, contemplation, and 
prayer has ceased to attract neophytes, and 
as a result the monasteries have fallen on 
evil days. Once exceedingly rich, they 


the visitors. 


Pangalos, of course, has now been 
removed from power by a bloodless revolu- 
tion, but unless the new rulers of Greece 
revoke his decree it looks as though the 
“monasteries in mid-air '’*will soon be with- 
out human tenants, their ancient halls 
and chapels abandoned to the eagles who 
hover about the towering peaks whence they 
have looked down for so many centuries. 
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MYSTERY OF THE $s 


NLY twice did I 
encounter him; 
only on two occa- 

look 


sions did I 
upon his face. The first time 
it was handsome and 
pleasant, though there was 
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Baggs, 
skirted the eastern rim of 
the Red Desert, forced the 


Wyoming, I 


Sweet-water at the old 
Seventy-One Ranch on the 
morning of the fourth day, 
and was deep into the Bad 


much behind the mask to 


Lands that slope down to 
i 


mar its amiability. The A cowboy’s story of a weird the Big Wind River when 
second time— Ugh!  Al- experience in the “Bad misfortune overtook me in 
though sixteen years have Lands” of Wyoming, U.S.A. the shape of a real man’s- 
passed since that second “What I saw that night size blizzard. 

meeting, it stands out as through the slit in my Wyoming weather in 
vividly in my mind as if it window will always be | the late fall is uncertain, 


had happened but yesterday. 

The Denver Post had 
offered a big purse for an 
endurance-race between 
Western bronchos and 
Eastern “bloods,” the 


before my eyes,” he writes. 

Mr. Webb has furnished us 

with the names of all the 

parties concerned, and | 

vouches for the facts as 
he knew them. 


to say the least, and to be 
caught among the trackless 
labyrinths of buttes and 
| pot-holes that go to make 
up the Bad Lands is an 
experience to be dreaded. 


course to be from Ogden, 
Utah, to Denver, Colorado. 
At that time I owned one of the toughest 
specimens of horseflesh I have ever seen, 
and as the date fixed for the race drew near 
I began getting him ready to compete. 
However, he was unlucky enough to run a 
nail into his foot, and so was not entered. 

The two winning horses—a big Western 
roan anda little blood-mare— galloped down 
the home-stretch together, averaging some- 
thing like a hundred miles a day. This was 
wonderful going, for much of the distance 
lay across the great Red Desert, where the 
travelling was bad and the water worse. 
Yet I could not help feeling that my horse 
could have beaten them, and, believing him 
to be superior to either of the winners, I 
decided to have an endurance-race all by 
myself. 

Making a wager that my horse and I 
would be in the Big Horn Basin on October 
20th, I left the head-waters of the Grand 
River in Colorado on the 15th and headed 
towards my destination in Wyoming, five 
hundred miles to the north-west. 

Crossing the Snake River two days later, 


I therefore shook my mount 
into his best stride under 
tle corditions and hurried into the grey 
glcom that was rolling down from the 
north-east. 

It was unfamiliar ground to me, for in 
order to gain time and distance I had avoided 
the regular routes and was travelling “‘ as the 
crow flies.” When four o'clock came and 
there was still no sign of the big salt-sage 
flat that I knew lay on the northern edge 
of this waste-land, an uneasy feeling began 
to creep over me. 

A biting wind had suddenly hurled 
itself down among the buttes, and within 
half an hour I found myself gasping for 
breath in the teeth of a howling, smothering 
tempest. Less than a hundred miles sepa- 
tated me from my goal, but my blaze-faced 
sorrel had already put over a similar number 
behind him that day, and there was a 
sinister boom and moan in the storm that 
told me our race was run. 

For some time I held my horse's head 
towards the north, in the hope of reaching 
the edge of the wilderness before darkness 
descended, Then, just as I reached the base 
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of a large butte reund which the winds 
swirled fiercely, I realized that my sense of 
direction had deserted me, for snow-drifted 
horse-tracks attested the fact that [ had 
travelled in a wide circle! This was alarm- 
ing, for in a storm that might last a week, 
with miles upon miles of the * Honeycombs ” 
—so named from the crater-like topography 
—stretching in all directions, the outlook 
was anything but pleasant. 

As I drew rein and huddled against a 
sheltering bank I scented the odour of burn- 


“Reaching behind me, I 
jerked the narrow door 
almost from its hinges.” 


ingsage. ‘ Aranch!’’ was my first thought. 
and amid terrific gusts of wind that screamed 
about the peaks of the mud hills I started 
to hunt down the source of the elusive 
smoke, 

Suddenly I found myself out of the pot- 
holes and on a level expanse of salt-sage, 
and presently [ arrived in the midst of a 
huge flock of shcep, clustered on their bed- 
ground. Fate, it seemed, had thrown not 
» ranch but a sheep-herder’s wagon in my 
path, ‘This was good, for it probably meant 


——_ ee 
— 
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“He whipped out a razor- 
edged butcher-knife!” 


oats, a shelter in the lee of the wagon for my 
mount, and snug quarters for myself. 

As to the oats and the snugness I was 
correct, but there was something else I had 
not bargained for. The herder was alunatic ! 
While looking after my horse, amid flurries 
of wind-driven snow, I had no opportunity 
of observing my host carefully, though he 
seemed a sociable sort of fellow for a sheep- 
herder. Later in the evening, however, when 
we sat down to talk, it dawned on me that 
I was to be cooped up, for an indefinite 
period, with a madman of the first water ! 

Harmless “‘ locoed ” sheep-herders were 
common enough ; so common, in fact, that 


one seldom gave them a second thought. 
But this one, I was to learn, was not of the 
ordinary type. The thin face that topped 
his six feet six inches of frame was gentle 
and handsome, yet at times the deep-sct 
black eyes would become transformed by a 
piercing, demoniacal glitter that seemed to 
speak of stress and struggle and pain. Little 
lines would spread over his face from sud- 
denly-lowered brows as his eyes riveted 
themselves on my cowpuncher’s raiment. 
Speaking but seldom, his talk was con- 
fined to sheep, while mine naturally ran to 
cows—a subject that came near proving 
my undoing. When he spoke, I noticed, 
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my companion was obliged to hold his 
thumb over a strange hole, the size of a dime, 
in his ‘‘Adam’s apple,” otherwise the 
breath needed to form the words would 
escape through the opening. Even then 
his tones varied from a deep gurgle to a 
nigh pitched falsetto. 

or some time my queer companion 
had been quietly sitting on the edge of the 
bed that spanned the rear end of his house 
on wheels. Presently, however, with start- 
ling abruptness, he leapt to the floor, eyes 
ablaze with fear and hate, fingered that 
weird hole in his throat, and burst out: 
“Curse you! you're a spy—a spy they've 
sent ahead!” Then, witha stealthy crouch, 
he reached inside his shirt and whipped out 
a razor-edged_butcher-knife ! 

My first impulse was to leap, or rather 
dive, between his legs for my gun, which 
lay where I had carelessly tossed it under 
the bed, but instinct told me that a fight 
with such weapons in these close quarters 
would end disastrously for both comba- 
tants. Valour might be all right in its 
proper place, but I was not going to allow it 
to get in the way of discretion just now. 
So, reaching behind me, I jerked the 
narrow door almost from its hinges and 
stepped out on the ‘‘ double-trees,”” where 
I could open a peace parley with greater 


mae 

lieving the man’s suspicion to have 
its origin in the incessant wars between 
the cattlemen and the sheepmen, I hastened 
to assure him that I was also a sheep- 
herder, returning to my job after being off 
on a “ spree.” 

“I’m headed for Lost Cabin," I told 
him. ‘I’m going 
herding again 
for Jim Oakey.”” 

To mention 
the name _ of 
Oakey, the lar- 
gest sheepman 
in the State, 
was to speak 
volumes, and 
this hasty piece 
of lying im- 
mediately 
soothed my 
strange com- 
panion. 

“That’s 
fine, fine,” he 
gurgled, as he 
replaced the 
knife. “If you 
were a cowman 
I should have 
had to cut your 
throat.” 

With that 
he thrust out a 
shaky hand 


The Author. 


which, there being nothing else to do, I 
shook warmly. 

“You must stay all winter,”’ he went 
on. ‘“ Then, if them blankety blank cattle- 
men do find me, we can kill ‘em all.”’ 

I thanked him, and assured him of my 
own scathing contempt for the breed. 
After that he appeared to trust me. How- 
ever, I decided then and there not to accept 
his generous offer, and secretly vowed 
that at the first peep of day I would be off. 

In the meantime this monomaniac had 
to be humoured, so far into the night we 
sat and talked sheep, sheep, and more sheep 
until he would again get round to his pet 
subject—killing cattlemen. Again and again 
he told me of the horrors that were in 
store for him should ‘“ they" catch him. 
“They'd never tie me on an ant-hill, 
though !’"’ he cried. ‘‘ No, sirree!"’ Then 
with a sly, cunning wink, he would look 
cautiously about, as if fearing prying 
eyes, fumble for that horrible twelve-inch 
blade, and whisper his secret. 

“If they crowd me close,”’ he breathed, 
“T shall kill as many as possible of them, 
and then kill myself before they can over- 
power me.” 

Frequent demonstrations with the knife, 
coupled with his sanguinary utterances, 
kept me in anything but a tranquil state of 
mind, but beyond this the night passed 
without further incident. 

When dawn broke, after a sleepless 
night for me, although the herder slept like 
a child, I prepared to depart, but when I 
surveyed the grey world outside it took but 
a moment to induce me to change my mind. 
Everything lay buried under a foot-deep 
blanket of snow, 
while the storm 
seemed to have 
actually in- 
creased in fury. 
My knowledge 
of Wyoming 
weather told me 
that I must not 
venture far from 
the protection 
of the wagon, 
even though it 
was a miniature 
lunatic asylum, 
if I wanted to 
live. 

For two 
days and three 
nights the 
blizzard blew 
steadily from 
the north, and 
during the whole 
of that seem- 
ingly intermin- 
able time I was 
cooped up with 
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my strange companion. Eventually I learned 
the name of my hos a name which, in 
deference to the feelings of his relatives, I 
beg leave to 
suppress, merely 
calling hin 
‘Jim _X—.” 
Once I learned 
his name, how- 
ever, I knew 
more about his 
troubles than he 
did himself, in 
all probability, 
for his life- 
tragedy had been 
food for gossip 
throughout 
Wyoming. 
The son of 
parents of noble 
ritish stock, 
whose wealth 
had cradled him 
in ease and 
luxury, he had, 
nevertheless, 
been anything 
but a “ prodigal 
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only the riff-raff stoop to that!’ The young 


man, however, was determined, so with love 
for his guiding-star and wealth, with all it 
would mean, as 
his goal, he en- 
tered upon his 
new-found 
career, 

The girl's 
letters, once so 
ardent, became 
ccoler and more 
infrequent as 
time went on. 
Then there came 
2 chance of a 
week's “lay-off” 
in civilization. 
This occurred 
just at the time 


the “Elks” 
were giving 
their annual 


Charity Ball in 
Cheyenne, and 
ell unconscious 
of the broad 
chasm that 
separated the 


son,”’ and, until sterding of a 
the family had The “Swede,” from a photograph taken some time rich man’s son 
come to make after the events here narrated. Notice his snow- and a common 
their home in white hair. sheep-herder, 
Wyoming, had the young fellow 


busied himself in college preparatory to a 
useful career. 

Then, as sometimes happens, a girl 
came into his life. She belonged to a family 
of considerable social pretensions, but the 
young man’s father was quick to penetrate 


the veneer; he saw there was little else 
in the affair but feminine beauty being 
dished up as a lure for “ big money.” 


Consequently he forbade the match, and the 
inevitable followed; there was a_ bitter 
quarrel between father and son, and the 
latter was finally thrown on his own 
resources, the family returning to England 
without him. 

With this alteration in his station in 
life there came a change in the attitude of 
his sweetheart. Money was her god, and to 
it alone would she pay homage ; therefore, 
she told him, he must speedily get back into 
the good graces of his father. But the young 
man held higher ideals than merely looking 
to a wealthy parent for sustenance, and he 
voiced his plans. A rich Scotsman of his 
acquaintance, who had gained wealth in 
ten years of the sheep business, had offered 
him a job herding. When he had learnt 
something of the business at first-hand he 
would be taken in as a partner. Would she 
wait for him ? 

But the girl took no interest in labour 
of any kind, and she said as much. ‘ Sheep- 
herding!” she cried, scornfully. ‘‘ Why, 


wrote to tell his sweetheart that, as in the 
past, he would be on hand to escort her. 

When he returned from Cheyenne to 
the solitude of his sheep-wagon, however, 
he was a changed man. Nor was he ever the 
same again. Something had occurred in 
that little city to benumb and destroy all 
that had been fine within him, for, once 
the exemplification of everything the word 
“man "' implied, he now bore the unmis- 
takable ear-marks of a drunken “ gutter- 
rat.” Then came brooding and hatred, and 
he began to work out a deliberate plan to 
repay in kind whatever humiliation he had 
suffered at the hands of his former 
sweetheart. 

That fall his chance came. A railroad 
had been built into Lander from the main 
line two hundred miles east, and a great 
pageant was to be held on the day of the 
first train's arrival. Most of the celebrities 
of the State would be present. Although ke 
had not heard from the girl for many months 
now, he sent her a letter couched in glowing 
words. 

His father had at last relented and had 
settled a fortune on him. Could she forget 
the past ? If so, she was to meet him in 
Lander on “ Reilrozd Day "'—she and her 
It was an unusual request, but 

s mace it impossible for him to come 
to Cheyenne, so if she still cared for him she 
would find him waiting for the first train. 
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As he expected, both the girl and her mother 
leapt readily at the bait and duly travelled 
on the “ Special.” 

As he had promised, the young man 
was at the dépot. He had been drinking 
heavily, and, after informing the town in 
general in maudlin speech as to his ‘‘ game,” 
he locked arms with two boon companions 
and, followed by a goodly crowd of bois- 
terous citizens, fared forth to meet the 
train. There, at the eastern end of the 
newly-constructed dépot, this poor human 
derelict crumpled to the ground, where he 
lay in the blazing glare of the midday sun, 
nursing in his arms a demijohn of the stuff 
that had brought about his degradation. 
And there the girl and her mother saw him, 
and fled, horrified, back whence they came. 
His debt was repaid ! 

After wecks of the wildest dissipation 
the young man returned to sheep-herding, 
though for another employer, and here his 
real trouble soon became manifest. Long 
bouts of drunkenness and longer periods ot 
brooding silence eventually brought about 
the partial breakdown of his brain, and the 
hallucination that cattlemen were seeking 
to capture and torture him. 

Two years prior to this meeting of ours 
the “ camp-mover "’ had gone out with wood 
and supplies, and on reaching “ Jim’s”’ 
wagon was horrified to find him stretched 
out on the floor, weltering in his own blood, 
with his throat cut! Beside him lay a 
butcher-knife which the crazy man_ had 
whetted to razor-keenness on the stove-pipe. 

Hastily throwing out his wood and pro- 
visions, the excited ‘‘ camp-mover ”’ loaded 
the herder into the wagon as he might a 
dead sheep and set off for Monita, thirty-five 
miles distant, with his passenger rolling and 
bouncing all over the wagon-bed. All kinds 
of foreign bodies were drawn down into the 
injured man’s trachea and lungs, vet some- 
how or other he survived the trip to the 
railway at Monita, the hundred-mile journey 
to Lander, and the subsequent operation, 
and lived to herd sheep again. 

There will be sceptics a-plenty who no 
doubt will deride this statement. I only 
know that it happened; and Dr. Pagett, 
of Lander, who performed a splendid feat 
in saving the man's life, can verify it. 
Many people in the neighbourhood will be 
able to recall the circumstances. 

And this was the man who, by a freak 
of fate, had become my temporary host ! 
Neither by word or sign did 1 indicate that 
I had ever heard of him before, and we 
went on talking about sheep and_ killing 
cattlemen. 

At last, to my infinite relief, my en- 
forced stay with Jim X——came to an end, 
and saddling my mount—which no longer 
bore any resemblance to a prize-winner—I 
slipped away and pushed on north. I made 
it my business, however, to ride to a ranch 
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whose owner I knew to be the employer of 
my late host, and informed him of his 
herder's plight. ‘‘ He’s‘ bughouse,’ " I told 
the fat, shifty-eyed sheepman, “ and he 
may be dangerous. Better send him down 
to Evanston ; they'll cure him down there.” 

“Yeh—and spoil a good herder,” 
growled the man. ‘ You've gotta keep ‘em 
crazy to get any good out of ‘em. He 
still owes me a thousand dollars’ worth of 
work for what I've paid them doctors. 
You jest ‘tend to your knittin’, and never 
mind about him.” 

So much for my trouble ! But, after all, 
it was no affair of mine. His boss was the 
man who would have to reckon with him, 
for in all probability I should never again 
have occasion to cross his path. 

From time to time odd scraps of news 
concerning Jim X reached me, for his 
intermittent outbursts, though mild, brought 
him somewhat into the limelight, and_to- 
wards spring I learnt that during one of his 
mad spells—fleeing, in fancy, from pursuing 
cattlemen—he had wandered away from his 
wagon into the teeth of a blizzard and 
perished. 

But did he perish ? There lies a mystery, 
for I am certain—unless I also was mad-— 
that Jim X—— and I met again after he 
was supposed to have died. And if our 
first meeting was something to haunt my 
dreams, it was dwarfed into complete in- 
significance by the second and last. 


I must ask the reader’s tolerance while 
I digress for a few moments from the main 
events of my story, for had it not been that 
circumstances cropped up to carry me 
outside my usual ‘ stamping-grounds ”’ it is 
safe to sav I should never have wandered 
back to the ‘‘ Honeycombs,”’ and this ri r- 
rative, therefore, would never have been 
written, 

During the Roosevelt administration 
the U.S. Government, in an effort to further 
civilize the Shoshone Indians, threw part of 
their reservation open to settlement by 
lottery, and, after paying cach Indian 
something like six hundred dollars, ceased 
the issue of “ rations" and hoped that the 
Indians would be able to carry on alone. 

A great many were already self-sup- 
porting, through the sale of thousands of 
ponies, but for the most part they lived 
chiefly to see the sunrise of ‘ issue day.’* 
Each Indian who wished to farm was given 
a wagon, a plough, and other implements, 
while mowing-machines and a steam- 
thresher were placed at their disposal under 
the guidance of Carlvle graduates. 

The bodies of these fine new wagons 
were soon lying all over the reservation. 0 
pair of ponies would be hitched to a plough, 
and, accompanied by a coterie of riders, 
the driver would head his team south from. 
the Big Wind River and keep going until 
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the mystery of this strange contraption had 
worn oft. 
abandon it for good and all. Nearly every 
young “ buck ” took a wife and, after reck- 
lessly flinging away the Government money, 
found himself penniless. In fact, by the 
time winter came, the entire populace were 
on the brink of starvation. Which brings 
me back to my story again. 

With several thousand hungry Indians 
roaming about, the cattlemen began to 
suffer, for it must be remembered that these 
were ‘ blanket ’’ Indians, unversed in the 
rights of others. When they were hungry 
they meant to eat, and with cattle in the 
offing they saw an easy way out of the 
difficulty. So, with hunger upon them, 
they soon learned the ‘‘ bad ” white man’s 
trick of killing someone else’s beef, 

Consequently, after a couple of winters 
of heavy losses, the cattlemen were forced 
to pool their resources to protect them- 
selves. Several riders, including myself, 
were accordingly sent to patrol the Big Wind 
River and drive back the animals that drifted 
off the desert slopes into the sheltering 
cotton woods. 

- At first, until baled hay and supplies 
could be hauled to separate camps, we 
patrolled the north and south sides of the 
river from one main camp. While we were 
there the ‘‘ boys” had a good laugh at the 
expense of a weasened little Texan by the 
name of Morgan. It had been raining and 
snowing all day, and on returning from his 
patrol, far back in the honeycombed breaks 
south of the river, Morgan's face showed that 
something unusual had happened. Without 
waiting to unsaddle, he told us just what was 
troubling him. 

“ Boys,” he said, ‘I’m either going 
‘ loco,’ or I’ve seen the strangest animal that 
I ever laid eyes on!" 

This, coming from a man who seldom 
took anything seriously, interested us but 
mildly, although we gathered round to hear 
the joke. He went on to tell us how, late 
in the day, he had come upon a figure dimly 
outlined through the snowflakes, and think- 
ing it might be some “ breed ”’ engaged in 
killing beef, had ridden cautiously up to 
investigate. 

Suddenly, however, the strange figure 
he had taken for a man raised its head and, 
with ape-like lezps, dived over a cut-bank. 
As Morgin dug his spurs into his horse's 
flanks and started in pursuit the figure again 
came into view, looking like something 
between a man and an animal. Pausing for 
an instant it voiced a squealing sort of cry 
and then disappeared over a small butte. 
At that moment Morgan's horse slipped on 
the frozen slope, unseating its rider—and 
that ended the chase. 

Before starting after his mount, which 
had trotted off after the fall and was now 
headed for camp, Morgan had made a hurried 
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examination of the tracks left by his quarry- 
They were simply indescribable. If it wé 
a man, he said, then he was barefooted. But 
the figure had been carrying a large leg bone 
of a cow, which it had left behind when it 
began its panic-stricken flight. ‘No; it 
couldn’t have been a man,” Morgan con- 
cluded. ‘‘ So, unless it was an escaped 
gorilla a 

But we let him get no farther. While 
some of the boys emitted war-whoops, others 
pretended to make critical examinations of 
his head. Personally, I thought that his fall 
might have temporarily dazed him and 
caused him to “see things.’”’ Cowpunchers 
are a sceptical, stubborn lot at best, and 
Morgan was unanimously assailed with jibes 
concerning the brand of whisky he drank, 
jeers as to ‘ spooks,” ‘ wild-men,” and so 
on, until he was mad with rage. Some of 
the men, especially one known to us as “ The 
Galloping Swede,” carried the thing so far 
that Morgan finally packed his bed-horse and 
left our company. 

A few days later camps were pitched in 
the most commanding locations, and hence- 
forth each rider was alone. The “ Swede’ 
—who in reality was a French-Canadian— 
was located in a tent pitched in a deep 
coulée that led out from the Bad Lands. 
while my own abode was a badly-dilapidated 
log shack near the mouth of what had once 
promised to be a coal-mine. 

Winter was on in earnest now, but once 
I had daubed up the cracks in my cabin with 
mud and nailed a piece of canvas over the 
square where there. had once been a window, 
I was almost comfortable so far as the 
elements were concerned, though mentally 
I was ill at ease directly darkness began to 
fall. On several occasions strange sounds 
reached my ears, and on going out to the 
sage-brush wind-break I found my_ horse 
rearing back on his ‘‘ hackamore’”’ and 
snorting in wild-eyed terror in the direction of 
the old mine. 

My mind at once conjured up all sorts 
of causes, the most logical being prowling 
Indians, and I thanked Providence for the 
friendly feel of my ‘‘ Luger,” for a cow- 
puncher without a gun is like an old sea- 
captain without a ship. 

A few days previously one of our riders 
named Sheppard, hearing a shot, had ridden 
down upon two haif-breeds just as they 
were quartering a steer, and had been the 
recipient of a fusillade of shots for his pains. 
Violence in any form, therefore, could be 
expected, and as I returned to the warmth 
of the cabin I directed several uncompli- 
mentary remarks towards the Government 
and its Indians in general, 

Laying my gun on a dry-goods box 
where a candle flickered, I fed a supply of 
sage-sticks to the sheet-iron stove and tried 
to become interested in the pages of an old 
magazine. Before I had read half-a-dozen 
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paragraphs, however, I found myself staring 
into space and pondering over the odd sounds 
Ihad heard. Perhaps there was something to 
Morgan's story after all, for it was in this 
very vicinity that he had seen his ‘ half-man, 
half-animal.”” 

I did not believe in ghosts, or in ape- 
men either, but I began to believe that he 
must have seen something. On second 
thoughts I recalled that the caved-in mouth 
of the old mine certainly showed signs that 
something was using it for a den by wriggling 
in and out through the small opening. 
“Some animal—perhaps a wolf,’’ I con- 
cluded, and casing my mind with this 
explanation, I poked up the fire and settled 
down to my magazine once more. 

How long I had been reading TI do not 
know, but on being reminded by the moan 
of the wind that the room was chilled to 
freezing, I was about to stoke up again 
when a ripping of canvas caused me to jump 
to my feet and whirl round. Framed in the 
rent of the square of canvas that covered 
the window-frame was the most hideous, 
most repulsive face I had ever dreamed of ! 

Far back in cavities that were set in a 
veritable hedge of matted hair and whiskers 
two piercing black eyes appeared as coals of 
fire, while the tongue that lolled out from the 
loosely-hung jaw sent the goose-flesh creeping 
up my spine. Two huge contorted paws, 
in one of which was clutched a knife, hung 
limply over the log-sill, giving the apparition 
a close resemblance to a great St. Bernard 
dog. All this I had time to observe before 
either of us moved a muscle. 

Then, as the powerful arms began feeling 
about the logs, as if the creature was about 
to spring inside, I almost screamed the name 
that leapt to my mind. “ Jon!” I cried; 
but there was no glint of recognition in those 
terrible eyes. 

“Thou shalt not kill,” says the Good 
Book, but nevertheless I hesitated. Here, 
confronting me, was a creature of dual 
personalities. Half-human, to be pitied— 
half-wild, to be feared. 
doubt that I saw before me poor Jim X——, 
the sheep-herder, sunk to the lowest depths 
of bestiality and madness. 

As I watched him, fascinated, a naked 
foot, swollen and knotted, was stealthily 
thrust in alongside those great hands, to be 
followed by a tattered leg, covered with an 
overall. He was climbing in! Emerging 
from my state of paralysis with a jerk, I 
grabbed for my automatic. In my haste I 
knocked the candle over and extinguished it, 
but in that brief instant the figure at the 
window darted back into the snowy night, 
with only a dismal wail to mark its dis- 
appearance. 

For some time T stood motionless, 
listening to the flap, flap of the torn canvas 
and straining my ears for some sound of 
the madman’s return. In those days I 


IT had no manner of . 
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feared neither man nor devil, but I did 
fear this terrible vision, and for the remainder 
of the night I kept a close watch. For with 
the window in its present condition, and 
nothing but a flimsy slab door to protect 
me, I dared not take a chance by wooing 
sleep. 

When at last the welcome light of 
day came I examined the ground around the 
cabin and the deserted mine for tracks, 
but the drifting snow had obliterated all 
sign of my midnight visitor. . That day, it 
goes without saying, I made it my business 
to meet the ‘ Swede ’’ before-he had got far 
from his camp. 

Had all the practical jokers in the world 
been present, my story could not have fallen 
on less serious ears.- After listening for a 
moment he began easing his horse awaw 
from mine; then, whirling round, he fled 
in mock-fear—not of the apparition I was 
picturing, but of me. Finally he galloped 
back to inquire sarcastically: ‘‘ Say, did 
it have horns and a forked .tail ? If it did, 
he’s my -meat ! I’ve got a sixteen-foot loop 
all ready for him; so trot out your wild 
man.” ‘i 

I realized then hc w Morgan must have 
felt. It was no use arguing. ‘‘ Have it your 
own way,” I growled. “If you do put 
a loop on him, be sure to fetch him to camp. 
Perhaps I might then be able to convince 
the rest of you sap-heads that there 7s such 
an animal knocking about.” 

When I went to meet him my intention 
had been to suggest that we should. carry 
his bed back to my cabin and camp together, 
for there was no telling but that the 
“ Swede " might be the next one to receive 
a visit—and he, I knew, had no-gun. Noting 
his attitude of derision, however, I left 
my thoughts unspoken. Ifthe ‘ Swede ” 
could stand it, I reflected, 7 could. 

Any lightning, they say, never 
strikes twice in the same place, so perhaps 


. this demented creature would not return. 


But on my arrival back to the cabin late 
that afternoon, I discovered something that 
led me to believe he woud. For, after 
crawling down into the caved-in mouth of 
the old coal-tunnel, lighted candle in hand 
and grfn in readiness, I found indisputable 
evidence that the creature had long made 
this dark hole his hiding-place. 

To be pre-warned, however, is to be 
prepared, so with boards pulled from a sort 
of cupboard inside the shack I succeeded in 
nailing up my window and reinforcing the 
door. The boards might keep out the light 
and warmth of the afternoon sun, but they 
would also serve to keep out a lunatic. 

That evening I sat for a long time 
pondering over the almost unbelievable 
revelation that Jim X , hopelessly mad, 
roamed the Bad Lands like some prowling 
wild beast. How could it be possible for 
any human being to survive the ravages of a 
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face I had ever dreamed of !” 
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Wyoming winter without so much as the 
most frugal means of subsistence ? That 
he could exist in summer was easily under- 
standable, for it was a known fact that 
Indians had lived solely on grasshoppers, 
insects, and shrubs. But in winter——? I 
gave it up. 

Hunting up the old magazine, I en- 
deavoured to continue the story I had been 
reading the night before, but my mind 
refused to concentrate upon it. At the 
slightest noise—even the gnawing of a rat 
—I would become alert and_ presently 
find the pages blurred by a vision of the 
hideous creature that had peered in at my 
window. 

Again and again it came before me— 
those terrible eyes, those great gnarled 
hands, and that knotty foot, whereon frost 
had left its mark. At last abandoned my 
book, secured the door as best I could, 
crawled between my blankets, and, with 
the ‘‘ Luger ” handy, went to sleep. 

I say “handy,’”’ but I must have 
actually fallen asleep with the gui in my 
hand, for in the early morning hours I 
found myself sitting bolt upright, ready to 
press the trigger. The door had been braced 
with a stout stick which I believed would 
withstand a man’s weight, but now it stood 
open, and had not a voice that instant spoken 
my name the form that was dimly silhouetted 
against the patch of grey light outside would 
have been riddled with bullets. 

It was the ‘‘ Swede.”” In his haste to 
enter he had courted death by throwing 
his weight against the door and tumbling 
in headlong. Lighting a candle, I could see 
that he looked very different from the light- 
hearted rider who had ridiculed Morgan 
and me. 

The man appeared to be scared stiff, 
and in stammering sentences tried to tell 
me how he had suddenly awakened in his 
tent to fight for his life in the darkness with 
some hairy-faced monster. As he struggled 
to free himself from the strangling fingers 
that sought his throat he had almost col- 
lapsed, owing to the unearthly sounds that 
came from his assailant’s lips. Somehow 
or other he had been able to wrench himself 
free and bolt, but what had become of the 
awful creature he did not know. 
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I felt it was no time for levity, but I 
remembered how the Swede had treated me, 
and I could not miss the opportunity. 
“What about that sixteen-foot loop?” I 
asked. 

“Loop Hades!’’ he burst out. “I 
was gittin’ outa there, I’m here t’ tell yuh!” 

From then on the ‘ ” shared my 
cabin without any suggestion on my part— 
or his either, for that matter. It just seemed 
to come about by mutual agreement. 

By morning another storm was brewing, 
and before we reached the ‘‘ Swede’s "’ tent, 
which had been knocked down during the 
desperate struggle between himself and his 
visitor, we were again baulked in taking up 
the trail, for a blizzard came tearing in from 
the north-west and did not slacken its pace 
for nine days. 

For weeks thereafter, however, as we 
were hurrying the cattle together, so that 
they could be taken to their respective 
ranches, we kept a vigilant watch, both at 
the old mine and throughout the ‘‘ Honey- 
combs,’’ in the hope of coming across the 
demented wanderer, in order that we could 
prove to the world we had really seea him in 
the flesh. But we had no luck, and therefore 
kept our own counsel. 

To my knowledge poor Jim X. was 
never seen again. That he perished during 
one of the blizzards I haven’t the slightest 
doubt, for to subsist for long on what the 
Bad Lands provide in the bitter winter 
weather, without ¢ven so much as warm 
clothing to protect one, is an utter 
impossibility. 

By the time we had got all the cattle 
out of the Wind River country, the 
“ Swede’s "’ hair, which had been a glossy 
black, was well sprinkled with grey, and a 
few months later it had turned quite white— 
the result, I suppose, of his midnight 
encounter with the lunatic. 

Should these lines ever reach the eyes 
of Morgan, though our little band is now 
scattered to the earth’s four corners, he will 
know that at least two of the “‘ boys ’’ who, 
with him, were patrolling the “ Big Wind ” 
that winter are quite prepared to accept his 
story of the “ half-man, half-animal’’ he 
encountered that day out in the “ Honey- 
combs.” 


Mlustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


A very nasty encounter with a murderous 
“rogue” elephant in Central Africa. “The 
story is absolutely true,” writes the Author. 


the average man or woman they at 

once conjure up visions of a Sunday 

spent at the Zoo. or half-forgotten 
photographs of the Delhi Durbar. To them 
the elephant is an animal of bulk, splendour, 
and placidity ; easily trained to do man’s 
bidding, and a delight to the children. But 
to the man who hunts them in their native 
wilds they represent difficulty and danger, 
and though, perhaps, familiarity breeds a 
certain contempt for their size, it never- 
theless also breeds extreme respect for their 
wickedness and temper. 

Those remarks refer to the ordinary wild 
elephant which is hunted either for the 
ivory he carries or for the love of a dangerous 
sport. 

Inaclass by himself stands the ‘‘ rogue.” 
He—r, for that matter, she—is all that his 
name implies, and more. Generally speaking 
a “ rogue ”’ is an elephant which has suffered 
at the hands of man (one that has been shot 
at and only wounded, for instance’ or the 
other members of the herd, and is full of 
vice and wickedness. Such beasts will 
attack the hunter with blind fury, and 
trample him to death if they can catch 
him. 

“* Rogues,” therefore, should be avoided 
by the cautious man, but when they become 

a nuisance and a peril to human lives in 
general—under which heading I do not 
class the hunter, who plainly asks for what 
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is coming to him—a little more interest 
must be displayed. 

It was one morning during the rains 
that an excited old headman appeared at the 
flap of my steaming tent in British Central 
Africa. He had an ugly story to relate. 

He described how a herd of elephants 
had been visiting the village gardens every 
night, and destroying the crops. The 
villagers had decided to sleep in the gardens, 
with watch-fires going, in order to scare the 
brutes away. This plan had been successful 
for a night or two, and consequently—and 
this is so like the native—the people had 
got slack, and towards dawn had allowed the 
fires to die down. Then, one night, an old 
woman had awakened with a sense of some- 
thing wrong, and had seen an immense shape 
standing a few yards distant in the moon- 

ight. 

She was heard to call out to the other 
people, warning them to rekindle their fires : 
then, with a squeal of rage, the elephant 
turned on her. -Grabbing her by the legs 
with his trunk, he rushed to the other end of 
the gardens, and there, with a hideous 
display of rage, deliberately beat out her 
brains against a tree. Then the brute 
cleared off—and so did the rest of the 
villagers. 

The headman begged me to hunt the 
elephant and kill him if I could, and common 
decency demanded that I should comply. I 
arrived at his gardens about four o'clock that 
afternoon and was duly shown the scene of 
the ‘‘crime,”” and the elephant’s spoor- 
the largest I had ever seen. From other 
natives who had glimpsed him during the 
night I gathered that he was true to type, 
and only carricd one tusk. This generally 
indicates that the other tusk has been 
damaged, or has decayed, and that the beast 
is suffering extreme pain. 

As I gave my rifles a final cleaning and 
oiling that night I reflected that a “‘ rogue ” 
with the toothache—perhaps a “ rogue "’ for 
that very reason—would not be a pleasant 
customer to meet unawares. 

I decided to camp in the gardens that 
night, partly because it was getting late and 
partly because I thought the brute might 
return ; though I must admit it would have 
been most unusual if he had. However, 
nothing happened during the night; so at 
three the next morning I enlisted the services 
of a couple of village hunters, and with my 
own gun-bearer—an old soldier named 
Mpaka—took up the trail. 

We had been plodding along for about 
four hours when, away to the west, I heard 
a faint crash. It was a long way off—sound 
travels far in the bush in the early morning 
—but was quite distinct. With one accord 
we all stopped to listen. 

“Elephant !’’ grunted Mpaka, while 
one of the hunters tested the wind by 
sprinkling sand through his fingers. The 
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test proved that we were working too far 
up-wind, as far as we could judge; so, 
leaving the hunters to mark the spoor we'd 
been on, we began a detour towards the 
sound we had heard. 

About a quarter of an hour later we 
heard a second crash. Unmistakably it was 
an elephant, and I pictured him pulling 
down an enormous tree, stripping off the 
bark, and standing there swaying from side 
to side, his ears gently flapping, as he made 
his breakfast. We moved forward till the 
noise indicated that he was not far ahead of 
us, and I thought it time to take my rifle 
from Mpaka. At the same time I told him 
to load the second one, which was his own pro- 
tection and my extra stand-by in case of need. 

It was not long before I saw, through the 
trees, a huge grey mass. The elephant was 
busy eating, so I cautiously pushed on till 1 
was within sixty yards of him, and had a 
good view. 

It will not be out of place here to explain 
that elephant are practically never shot at 
long range. Always one gets as near as 


possible—and one can get very near indeed. 
Though an elephant’s senses of smell and 
hearing are very acute, it is reckoned that he 
cannot see much farther than fifty yards. 

It must be understood that there are 
only three really vital shots one can give an 
elephant—in the brain, from the front or 


The Author with his headmen and gun-bearer. 


through the car, and the heart—and tl 
have to be placed with extreme accuracy. 
Otherwise he goes off very annoyed or, 
which is much worse, comes for one. 

To revert to the story. As soon as I got 
a clear view I realized that though this 
elephant was an enormous beest, carrying 
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large tusks and therefore worth shooting, 
he was not the “ rogue’ we were hunting. 
Mpaka confirmed my opinion. He, of course, 
was all in favour of my getting closer and 
trying a shot. 

His argument was that an elephant is an 
elephant ; and that’s that. What he really 
meant was : “‘ There’s five tons of good meat. 
Shoot it and everyone will be pleased, because 
we can eat it.’’ A sound enougn proposition 
in its way, but I was after the “rogue”’ 
and wanted to get him, and I knew that if I 
fired at this beast the report would scare 
away every other elephant for miles around. 

Almost before I'd finished explaiaing 
this to Mpaka there came a violent crashing 
of trees to our right, quickly followed by 
other crashes and trumpetings to our left, 
while the elephant in front of us lifted his 
trunk and imitated a steamship’s siren. 

It was the herd ! 

We were not kept waiting long for a 
view of them. Slowly, ponderously, they 
appeared through the trees. From left and 
right the huge beasts converged on us, and I 
remember feeling like a small sailing-boat 
which had got mixed up with the Grand 
Fleet during manoeuvres. I was not a little 
perturbed to notice that the herd was 
mostly composed of cows accompanied by 
their young. 

From a natural history point of view 
there are few. 
scenes more in- 
teresting than a 
herd of cow- 
elephants with 
their calves. To 
watch the mothers 
pulling succulent 
branches down 
within easy reach 
of their ofispring, 
or to witness a 
young calf receive 


a wallop over 
the head from 
mother's — trunk 


for some elephan- 
tine piece of 
foolery, is not 
only instructive 
but intensely 
amusing. Never- 
theless cow- 
elephants, under 
such domestic 
conditions, are 
tou‘hy creatures, 
and the wise 
hunter lies doggo, or else passes swiftly 
onwards. 

Gradually the herd assumed something 
of a horse-shoe formation, of which we were 
the centre, with the opening behind us. I 
was wondering whether we should be wise 
to quit at once, when I felt Mpaka touch my 
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“He collapsed, head-on, not ten yards from me.” 


arm. He was holding up some sand. The 
wind had changed slightly, and was now 
blowing across us and towards the elephant 
on our left. 

Suddenly, two totally unlooked-for 
events occurred. The first was that a cow- 
elephant detached herself from the herd and 
ambled straight towards us. I felt perfectly 
certain she was unaware of our presence, but 
we were in her way and must get out of it. 

The second, and far more disturbing 
incident, was that trees started to crash and 
snap behind us; and uncomfortably close, 
too. We were trapped right in the centre of 
a herd of elephant, with one walking straight 


towards us! Here I will be perfectly frank 
Vow. Lit. 24. 


and admit that I left the business of getting 
us out of the difficulty entirely to Mpaka. 
While I covered the oncoming cow with my 
rifle, never taking my eyes off her, and 
watching for the least sign that she had 
spotted us, Mpaka devoted all his skill to 
guiding me backwards and getting out of 
the mess. 

All would have gone well, I think, but for 
a young bull which, passing down our left 
flank, suddenly ‘‘ winded” us, and raised the 
alarm. With one accord the whole herd 
began to move. Where those behind us 
went, I don’t know. Those on our left went 
down-wind, and thus away from us, but 
the animals on our right came down-wind 
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also, and straight for us! We were in danger 
of being trampled to death in their rush. 

With three cows and a young bull—tusks 
uplifted, trunks thrashing the air, and huge 
ears flapping with fear or anger—almost on 
top of us, we automatically sighted and shot; 
it was our only chance. Instinctively we both 
fired at the centre cow, in the hope of 
splitting the quartette. She stopped, 
staggered, and collapsed. 

A second cow was but a few yards from 
me, and would, I think, have passed me by 
had I let her alone. But whether it was due 
to excitement at the success of the first 
shot, or a bout of nerves—I don’t know 
which—I lost my head, and without taking 
proper aim, gave her both barrels in the 
head. If I had been killed ten seconds later 
it would have served me right. Badly placed, 
the two shots hit her in the jaw. She 
staggered, screamed, and recove ed / 

* Breaking ” my rifle to reload, I heard 
Mpaka draw in his breath with a sharp hiss, 
and saw the cow swing towards us. Her 
wicked eyes sighted us, and a second later 
she charged. 

We did the only thing possible. With an 
unloaded rifle I was momentarily useless, 
Mpaka fired one hurried shot to hinder her ; 
vhen we bolted. Never in my life have I 
run so fast, or so desperately! Doubling 
first one way, then another, we raced for the 
shelter of a patch of high grass, the elephant 
thundering along but a few yards behind us. 
As we dashed into the grass, which must 
have been at least nine feet high, I noticed a 
large mass of rock. 

Gasping for breath, my eyes nearly 
blinded by sweat, I felt that if we could only 
double round that rock and scramble to its 
summit we might yet be saved. With this 
idea I caught hold of Mpaka’s arm and, 
wrenching him after me, swung round the 
base of the rock. Too late I noticed it was 
on the very edge of a ravine. I could ~ot 
prevent the fall, and as we went sprawling 
down I heard the elephant go lumbering past 
us up above. 

It was not a big drop—not more than 
twelve feet, I should say—but our passage 
was broken by sharp jutting stones and rocks, 
and as we landed at the bottom I realized I 
had sprained my ankle. I lay in the sand 
gasping for breath, but very thankful to be 
alive, when a gasp of astonishment from 
Mpaka made me look up. 

We were in a ravine about eighty vards 
wide, with steep rocky sides, and there, not 
forty yards away, his wicked eyes gleaming, 
his trunk swaying, every instinct alert to 
fathom the cause of the disturbance, was 
our rogue” elephent ! 

There was no mistaking him. He was 
enormous, and his one huge tusk flashed 
white in the sunlight.’ Years before I had 
scotied at an impossible native yarn about a 
wicked “ rogue ” which caught and ate its 
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victims. I felt that the great beast in front 
of me might well be an animal of this type. 

Grabbing my rifle, I tried to rise to my 
feet, but found that my ankle wouldn’t take 
my weight, so was forced to lean back ona 
rock for support. Out of the corner of my eye 
Isaw Mpaka quietly climbing up the rocks 
again. In dumb show he explained that he 
had lost his rifle during the fall, and was 
going after it. Meanwhile, the “ rogue” 
continued to test the air, and I knew it could 
only be a matter of minutes before he either 
scented or saw me. 

1 can assure you that being shut in a 
ravine with a useless leg and a mad elephant 
who is trying to find you is no great joke. In 
fact, it is as nasty a situation as any glutton 
for adventure could desire. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed before the 
expected actually occurred. Thea, the 
“rogue,” having somewhat shifted his 
ground, stopped dead in his tracks, pushed 
his ears well forward, and grunted. He'd 
found me! There was no need to remind 
myself that I hadn't a second to lose ! 
Rapidly I got into such a shooting position 
as my injured leg would allow and, sighting 
between his eyes, let drive at him. I heard 
the bullet strike, but instead of entering 
the brain it smashed against bone. 

My position was now worse than before, 
and I began to get into a panic and shoot 
wildly. As quick as I could load and fire I 
pumped three more shots into him, without 
the least effect, till at last, in sheer des- 
peration and funk, I did what till then I had 
only read about. With one barrel emptv 
and no time to reload, I shot him through the 
right knee. 

He paused, propped himself up with his 
trunk, staggered a few steps and finally 
collapsed, head-on, not ten yards from me— 
a writhing mass of vindictiveness. 

Now was my chance ; a brain shot was 
a certainty, and I had him at my mercy ! 
Then, to my absolute horror, I found that 
my ejectors had jammed! I couldn't move 
them ! 

Imagine the ridiculous position! Both 
of us lame and unable to move. For, just 
as my leg was useless to carry my weight, so 
was his, I shall never forget his eyes as they 
glared their hate and pain at me, and had it 
not been for his past record I should have 
found it in my heart to be sorry for him, 
After a few minutes he made a desperate 
effort to rise, and got half-way up. One 
lurch in my dire.tion would have ironed me 
out flat under his enormous bulk, but before 
he could move I heard the report of a rifle 
above his furious trumpeting, and he fell dead 
—almost within reach of my useless leg ! 

Mpaka, anxious but proud, climbed 
down the ravine, It was not, by any means, 
the first elephant he had killed, but the first 
he’d shot with a white man’s modern rifle— 
and that counted for much ! 
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In our issue for Sept.— 
we published an account of the subjugation of a lawless Central African community of 


Oct., 1926, under the title “‘The Smashing of Babban Kurmi,” 


robbers and murderers. The cause of all the trouble, the elders told Captain Fitzpatrick, 

was a hothead named Bakhai, who disappeared when Babban Kurmi capitulated. Here is 

the sequel—the long hunt for the eatew his eventual surrender, and what happened 
afterwards. 


work, so that they could sell their surplus 


when the Babban Kurmi “show” produce for money, buy themselves nice 


ended up with the pacification of that 

strenuous community, and the troops 
were glad enough to quit the neighbourhood 
and get back to Basta. It was the worst 
station in the whole province, it is true, but 
the leaky shacks that formed their barracks 
were better than slopping and scrambling 
about through swamps and over mountains. 
So, when orders came for them to push off, 
they gave thanks and went quickly; they 
were gone within a couple of hours. 

A British subaltern and twenty-five 
native soldiers stayed with me as escort, 
and we settled down to the usual joys of 
work in a Pagan hill area during the rains. 
Where the country wasn’t rocks and hills 
and boulders it was swamp or jungle. 
There were no roads or bridges, of course ; 
or even canoes. Rushing, foaming torrents 
that rose and fell a dozen feet in as many 
hours you met every mile or two. There 
were also real rivers, and altogether it was 
a thoroughly rough, bad bit of country. 

The people were savages, there was 
very little food of any sort, and the villages 
were so filthy that even the native infantry 
shied at their billets. Moreover, nobody 
liked us. The smashing of Babban Kurmi, 
the star bad town of the countryside, had 
caused the people generally to be outwardly 
civil to us, but they preferred to see us wet 
than dry, starving than full, and going the 
wrong wav if there was one. 

My job was to make a map of the 
district, take a census, find out what the 
people did and what they possessed, assess 
them for taxes, preach the gospel of no 
murder, no highway robbery, no eating of 
the weaker brother, no selling of his wives 
and children into slavery, get some roads 
and markets made, induce the inhabitants 
to use them, and urge them to work, work, 


T was the middle of the rainy season 


things, and pay taxes. Trade follows the 


The local savages, those who dwelt 
high up amongst the rocks, those who grew 
web-footed in the swamps, and_ their 
brothers who snaked about in the jungle 
—all of them, with their wives and children, 
heartily hated the lot of us. Of course, 
my business was the sort of business that 
would make any man disliked anywhere. 

The people didn’t want to be counted. 
They didn’t want me to see their villages. 
They didn’t like my writing things down 
about them. They loathed having to 
provide food and lodging for us, even though 
they were well paid. ‘‘ If only these soldiers 
weren't here,” they thought, ‘we could 
soon fix up a nice fatal accident for the 
District Commissioner.” They saw in a 
road only a quick convenient way by which 
the soldiers could reach them at any season. 
Also, they didn’t wear clothes, and scratch- 
ing about in the cold rain making a road 
amongst the rocks with hoes was thoroughly 
distasteful to them. 

The old ways were the ways they liked. 
Fighting one another, eating one another, 
stealing one another’s goods and stock and 
relations, raiding down on to the trade road 
in the caravan season, with no annoying 
interference and nothing to pay. These 
had been their conditions until a twelve- 
month back—and the world went very 
well then. 

They realized that the census had some- 
thing to do with taxes, so they went to all 
manner of trouble to conceal their numbers. 
At first I used to send out to a village to 
say I would be along on Wednesday in the 
forenoon, and wanted to meet all the 
householders. 


I had done quite a number of 
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villages before I noticed that day by day, 
as we went along, the populations dwindled 
and shrank, until in one that was almost a 
town only seven decrepit old gentlemen were 
on parade, stated to be all the householders 
there were! After some fuss a further 
two hundred were discovered | That meant 
tearing up the particulars | had noted down, 
and starting all over again. It vexed the 
subaltem and the soldiers do omy 
interpreters and staff ; i 

Meanwhile I felt esa hilent that Bakhai, 
the rebel of Babban Kurmi, and the alleged 
cause of all the trouble there, was lurking 
with his following somewhere about the 
district. His departure from Babban Kurmi 
was final, I knew, for after the peace scttle- 
ment his neighbours had divided up all his 
gear between them, and now went about 
telling the world they had expelled him. 
So he was finished there. 

On the other hand, lots of little villages 
would welcome the influx of a dozen able- 
bodied men; they would be useful, offen- 
sively and defensively, against other small 
villages. I was certain that sooner or later, 
if I was getting the truth from the people, 
I should run across Master Bakhai. He 
knew no other language than his own, and 
that wouldn't take him more than twenty- 
five miles in any direction; he had never 
been out of his own bit of country in his 
life, and would be snapped up directly he 
showed himself in more settled regions. 

In due course I approached the end 
of my labours. The map was finished, the 
material for the Gazetteer almost complete. 
And yet there was not a word or a sign of 
Bakhai and his followers. We had made 
our last camp out on a comparatively un- 
swampy bit of plain, a mile or so away froma 
little jungle village called Mada. The chief 
of Mada was a very nice old man, and his 
people served us regularly with meal and 
grain and other things—altogether a decent, 
well-ordered community. The path to 
everywhere lay through Mada, and we 
were in and out of the place almost daily. 

One morning we paddled through on 
our lawful occasions. I was in front, walking, 
with my orderly immediately at my heels, 
and the escort and people coming along 
behind. Rounding a turn in the jungle path 
just clear of the village, orderly Awudu 
Ramanu said “ Oh!” dropped his rifle, 
and suddenly sat down. 1 dropped also. 
Overhead whizzed a cloud of arrows. The 
little column checked ; the subaltern rapped 
out commands, 

We were traversing a narrow track at 
the time, a mere furrow, walled in on both 
sides with impenctrable jungle greenery ; 
a path that went winding, with never a 
dozen yards of view. I wriggled to Awudu 
and laid him at Jength, but could see no 
wound. He put his hand to his thigh, and, 
turning up his shorts, 1 saw a small wound 
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there. | Snatching off my neckerchief I: 
bound it tightly above the place, twisted 
it tighter with my fountain pen, and then 
tore a handkerchicf into strips to make the 
tourniquet fast. 

From the left pocket of my bush shirt 
I took a tin box, and from that a safety 
razor blade. Then I got to work cutting 
down into the wound. It was very small 
and had no depth, and presently I came upon 
a tiny wooden knob, or bead, and hooked it 
out. It was an arrow-head. Some natives 
down that way use an all-wood type of 
arrow when they go out after other humans. 
The body of the thing is the usual reed, 
but the head is of very hard and brittle 
wood. This they further harden in a fire ; 
then they sharpen it, but not to a fine point 
A quarter of an inch behind the point they 
cut right in, so that whatever and when- 
ever the arrow strikes the shock of impact 
snaps it at that weakest point, and the 
arrow itself drops, leaving the little knob 
inside the wound. 

The penctration is very slight, and if 
you did not know about this particular 
type of arrow you would think all of it had 
fallen out. As the owner-shooter has been 
at pains to poison his projectile, however, 
and as the poisoned tip stays in the wound, 
it behoves all concerned to examine a wound 
most carefully, otherwise these ingenious 
part-time fighters get away with the trick. 

The deadly arrow-point removed, | 
dived into the other pocket of my bush shirt 
and pulled out another little tin box with 
permanganate crystals in it. Having cut 
well about the wound I rubbed some in. 
Awudu Ramanu, his eyes fixed, his body 
stiffening and beginning to jerk convul- 
sively, lay groaning, and I feared he was 
going off 

However, the crystals quickly began to 
get in their work. The stinging pain roused 
him, and the appearances of imminent death 
abated. One is not often rejoiced to see a 
man suffering, but at times the sight means 
salvation. 1 poured a stiff dose from my 
flask down his throat, and, good Moham- 
medan as he was, all unaccustomed to strong 
waters, he gasped very heartily. 

Then I had a pull at the flask myscli. 
lighted a cigarette, and took a look around— 
to discover that the wounded man and! 
were alone ! Thereupon I placed my revolver 
convenient to my hand, and then lay down 
beside him to wait and see. 

The idea, of course, had been to shoot 
me. And had 1 been astern of the orderly 
instead of him following on my heels, L shoul! 
got that which was meant for me. Bui 
yw shot from a bow moves a lot less 
quickly than a bullet from a gun, and it 1s 
known to everybody concerned that in bow: 
and-arrow country the safest place in an 
advancing column is in front. Ambushers 
aim at the leading man—and hit the next. 


The subaltern and his braves returned at 

the end of an hour, sweating hard, their 
clothes in shreds, -Eleeding and barked and 
bruised. Their dash at the ambushers, and 
the subsequent pursuit through that dense 
jungle, was the toughest sort of forlorn hope 
ever. They had as good a chance of doing 
anything usefulas , 
a bumble-bee has 
of storming his 
way into an ant- 
hill. So they came 
back—panting, 
perspiring, swear- 
ing, and in rags— 
having seen no- 
body and unable 
to say they had 
heard anything 
other than the 
noises they made 
themselves 

The subal- 
tern asked me if I 
had noticed, on 
passing through, 
that the village of 
Mada appeared to 
be empty. I had 
not noticed it. It 
ought, of course, 
to have struck me 
at once, but I had 
a quarterly report 
hanging over my 
head just then, 
and at such times 
was rather given 
to trudging along 
with my eyes on 
the ground, thinking out what to put in it. 
Certainly the last thing I expected was to 
be attacked within a few yards of our pet 
village of Mada. 

That subaltern was a very capable 
soldier. He made a careful search of the 
place, and found not a soul in it, though 
everything suggested that the inhabitants 
had stepped out of doors for a moment to 
look at a sunbeam, meaning to return at 
once. All their gear and live-stock were 
there, pots of food were cooking on fires, 
and not a single doorway was screened. We 
read this as indicating that the villagers 
had spotted us approaching, had become 
aware of the ambush at the same moment, 
and had promptly bolted so as to be out 
of whatever disagreeableness might be at 
hand. 

Now the jungle-dwellers are very clever 
and cunning—up to a point. In their own 
way they are thoroughly competent men of 
war. They can see and move and fight in 
the jungle where other humans are at a 
great disadvantage. But they can’t count. 
Therefore we subtracted a sergeant and two 
men from our force and posted them in a 
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hut on the outskirts of the village, with 
certain orders. Then we rigged up a litter 
for Awudu, packed him on it, and presently 
arrived in camp. By midday the wounded 
man was looking much healthier—said he 
was feeling fine. 
Awudu Ramanut 


A stout fellow, orderly 


“Overhead whizzea a cloud of arrows.” 


The subaltern and I had a meal; and 
then I settled down to my afternoon’s work. 
The agenda was, as usual, a mixed one. 
There was a highway robbery case, part 
heard ; a report, urgently called for, on the 
rumoured dismal shea-nut harvest prospect ; 
and an explanation required at once of my 
action in refusing to pay excess-luggage 
charges on my helmet case when travelling 
on the Government Railway on duty six 
months before. There were also other matters. 

At three o’clock the aged chief of Mada 
crept in on all fours, with a lot of dust on 
his head. He told how Master Bakhai, the 
rejected of Babban Kurmi, had arrived in 
his village with a dozen other men a weck 
ago, and had lain ‘“ doggo”’ there. They 
had promised to be good and loyal towns- 
men, but they threatened to kill the old 
man and all his family if he said aught to 
me of their presence. Bakhai and Co. had 
further assured the chief that I should be 
clearing out of the district any day now, and 
that they would be very useful to him after 
Thad gone. When the days passed and I did 
not go, however, and there was never any 
word of my going, while I was for ever 
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demanding news of Bakhai, and announcing 
that I shouldn't leave without him, the gang 
grew first impatient and then nervous. 

Finally that morning, without a ‘“ by 
your leave,” nor ‘“ with your leave,’’ they 
had fixed up the ambush, which the chief 
only learned about a few moments before 
we walked into it. I listened to his story, 
and then sent him outside to sit down with 
the guard. 

‘hat and other business kept me busy 
till sunset, when I stopped improvising on my 
typewriter, removed myself from the grass 
shack that was my oftice, and sought the 
outer air. The rhurki chair stood invitingly 
in the shade ; beside it a box, and on the box 
my tea. Whilst tea-ing I gave hearing to 
another dispute concerning a farm boundary. 

The proceedings droned on. I, fol- 
lowing the example of greater judges clse- 
where, closed my eyes, opening them now 
and again. To one of these occasions I 
was prompted by a sudden silence, broken 
by a Mark IV throat-clearing noise—the 
sort of noise that a non-commissioned officer 
makes when he desires your attention. 

There stood Sergeant Isa Bauchi, with 
his two men. One of them carried a bow, 
with a little bag tied on one end of it. 

“ Halt!” and ‘ Left turn!” barked the 
sergeant. Then he slapped the butt of 
his rifle, wriggled his legs, came to rest. 

1 looked—looked long. Then: ‘ Ex- 
cellent !’’ I said with great warmth and 
heartiness, and waved them dismissal, 
Sergeant Isa Bauchi slapped his butt once 
more, turned smartly about, barked, and 
moved off with his party. 

Night fell, the suppliants faded away, 
and to me entered the subaltern, attended 
by his orderly and retainers carrying long 
hammock chair, Sparklet bottle, whisky, 
cigarettes. We don't carry things ourselves 
in Nigeria, and those who serve us don’t 
carry much each—one the matches, another 
the tobacco, a third the cigarettes, and so 
on. My own varlets came with logs and 
built a bonfire. Musa and his aides brought 
my drinks, the fire started up, and we two 
white men settled down to the best hour 
in our day. 

“You saw Sergeant Isa Bauchi?” 
asked the subaltern. 

“ T did,” said I. 

“ Five cartridges expended, four thumbs 
in the little bag. The beggars came back 
in a bunch to do a gloat about four hours 
after we left—a round dozen of ‘em, all 
armed to the tecth, chirruping away, no 
end pleased with themselv: s.! 

Ah,” said I.‘ Awudu Ramanu went 
off on a stretcher at four o'clock. He ought 
to get to the doctor to-morrow night. I 
put on three reliefs of carriers, they’ve got 
an all-night moon and it’s only sixty miles.” 

During the days that followed all that 
district was very thoroughly combed out. 
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We sought to convince the focal savages 
that the leader of the ambushers ought to 
be caught, must be caught, and handed over. 
We satisfied them that everybody was going 
to be—and to stay—utterly uncomfortable 
until he was caught. At least a dozen 
times we dashed off in the night because 
somebody had popped in to report that 
Bakhai was here, or there, or in some other 
place. We never found him, but every day 
he became more and more unpopular among 
the people of that country. 

They tricd all the usual dodges. An 
old fellow, all but blind, hovering on the 
verge of death from senile decay, was 
produced, securely roped, and the gents 
who brought him were for Prtsuading us 
that this was the desperate Bakhai! The 
ancient was untied and dismissed with 
kind words and a present of tobacco after 
a square meal and a good night's rest. 
Then a young lad was brought—he looked 
about twelve years old—and tearfully in- 
sisted that he was Bakhai. Him we sent 
away home to his mother with a present 
of salt. 

Later, an unhappy creature who could 
not speak the local language arrived in the 
hands of an armed guard. He had foolishly 
strayed away alone from his own tribe's 
lands, and had been pounced upon as a 
godsend by our worried seckers after Bakhai. . 
He came in a good deal damaged, and the 
tale was that he had been discovered in a 
cave and had fiercely resisted arrest, suffering 
the injuries to head, etc., whilst so doing. 
Oil and wine, or such equivalents as we had 
at command, were his portion, and those 
who brought him in got each a good spanking 
for theirs. After that, for several days, 
nobody was captured. 

But there was a good deal of drumming 
o' nights, supplies came in very abundantly, 
several villages started clearing the paths 
round about them, the whole district bubbled 
with activity, and everywhere eagerness to 
co-operate with the Administration was 
evident. I remarked to my friend the sub- 
altern that the leaven was working and that 
I expected to see the “ bad man” very 
soon now. 

And it was so. One morning, when I 
tumbled out of my mosquito-netted camp- 
bed to look at the dawn, I discovered a 
score of grave and silent gentlemen sitting 
waiting by the all-but-dead camp-fire. They 
were unarmed, and they wore no gyves. 
Rising, they stood silent. I gave them good- 
day, and one said: ‘‘ We have come with 
Bakhai.” 

A tall, lean, broad-shouldered fellow 
looked hard at me, straight in the. eves 
“I'm the man you want,” he said.‘ W ith 
my people I sat for you. It was my arrow 
that hit your man.” 

The soldiers came with handcuffs and 
leg-irons, and Bakhai entered into durance. 


—— 


That, for the time being, ended our 
business in the district. The escort and I 
moved out of it, and after a few days’ 
marching we parted company, they going 
to rejoin their unit, whilst I, with Bakhai 
under a strong guard, made for Provincial 
Headquarters. The man had to stand his 
trial, of course, and I didn’t want to be 
the judge, preferring that another—if pos- 
sible, my Chief—should take the case. 
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sisted in the knife part of the story, but 
wavered rather as to the death; he was 
not certain about that. So off I paddled 
to the guard hut. There I found Bakhai, 
naked, lying on the ground, apparently 
unconscious, with several holes in his 
stomach. There was a good deal of blood 
about; altogether it was an excessively 
unpleasant sight. 

The corporal and men of the guard came 


- 
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“A tall, lean fellow looked hard at me, straight in the eyes. ‘I’m the man you want,’ 
he said.” 


So we come to a morning when, three 
marches only from our destination, I was 
takiug early morning tea in a rest camp. It 
was bright and clear, the sun just up, the 
air cool, and all was peace. Tea, in py- 
jamas, can be quite pleasant in such condi- 
tions. As I started on my second cup there 
arrived at the double a soldier who said 
that prisoner Bakhai had stuck a knife 
into himself and was dead. 

Questioned, Private Adamu Zaria per- 


running up. Seeing their prisoner ironed and 
reckoning him safe, they had gone a hundred 
yards away to wash in a brook, leaving their 
gear behind them. Prisoner had crawled 
along the ground and secured a bayonet, 
which he had stuck into himself again and 
again until he fainted. And there he was, 
and that was that. 

I hurried off, got my bath sponge and 
steward Musa, some perchloride of mercury 
and a wash-basin of water, and set about 
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cleaning the wounds. Presently Bakhai 
came to, realized with annoyance that he 
wasn’t dead after all, and proceeded to tear 
the wounds with his fingers. 1 detailed men 
to sit on his arms and legs; that put a stop 
to the tearing while I continued my labours. 
A mile away was a mine camp, and I sent a 
mounted man over there with a chit asking 
for the loan of a surgical needle and some 
stitches. Meantime the washing continued. 

When the needle and stitches arrived I 
tidied up the wounds as best I could and 
sewed the edges together. It was a dreadful 
job, but at last I had it finished. 

Then I rode over to the mine camp, 
where I borrowed some iron rods. With these 
and a tarpaulin we knocked up a stretcher, 
tied the prisoner-patient down on to it, 
wrapped him in my blankets, got carriers, 
told off a man to hold my sun-umbrella over 
the passenger’s face, and sent the outfit off 
on its thirty-mile walk to the doctor, with 
two unbridged rivers to cross on the way. 

Natives are—well, natives. They have 
their little failings, but sometimes they are 
wonderful. Those people got that wretched 
fellow to the doctor in ten hours. They went 
literally through the rivers, bearing the 
stretcher at arms’ length above their heads, 
so that at times from the bank all you could 
see were a lot of hands and the stretcher ; 
the carriers, to their upheld wrists, were 
submerged out of sight under water. 
Wonderful ! 

The doctor, using his arts, made Bakhai 
lie quiet in hospital—a small shed with half- 
a-dozen rough bamboo couch-beds for equip- 
ment. On one of them my orderly, he of 
the poisoned arrow-wounded leg, was slowly 
getting well. There was a guard on Bakhai 
all the time, of course. Thanks to Dr. Mor- 
rison’s magic the pair recovered and were in 
due course discharged. Orderly Awudu 
Ramanu returned to me for duty, and later 
Bakhai arrived at my bush camp, days from 
everywhere, for ‘ disposal.” 

The man who emerged from hospital, 
however, was not at all the stout fellow who 
had come in at dawn to give himself up. 
Bakhai came out a poor thing indeed—bent 
almost double, so to go for the rest of his 
days; thin, haggard, prematurely aged ; a 
grim, gloomy shadow only of the swift, 
supple, stalwart savage of a few weeks 
before. 

The sight of him distressed me; the 
thought of his going for triai worried me. 
Conviction on charges of attempting to 
murder a Political Officer and dangerous 
wounding of a soldier, both being engaged in 
the execution of their duty, meant ten years 
at least. The shooting of soldiers and of 
Political Officers must generally be dis- 
couraged—but this was a peculiar case. 


Bakhai was really rather a fine chap. Awudu 
Ramanu said so to me, and I agreed. 

The difficulty was in finding a way out. 
For a while neither the orderly nor I could 
see one. I had no power to amnesty the 
man, and a trial would inevitably result in 
a finding of ‘‘ Guilty ’’ and a heavy sentence. 
I couldn’t keep Bakhai trekking round the 
country with me indefinitely. Something 
had to be done, and quickly. But what ? 

We were in a very beautifully situated 
rest camp. On a little abrupt rise that 
looked across a wooded plain to the hills it 
stood, tree shaded, fanned by whatever 
breeze there was. 

Late in the afternoon I quitted work and 
strolled over to’ the guard hut, Awudu 
Ramanu attending me. Sitting outside, 
gazing wistfully into the sunset in the hills, 
sat Bakhai, a sad and broken man. About 
him the guard were busy cleaning their kit, 
preparing the evening meal, putting out 
their sleeping-mats, smoking, laughing, ban- 
tering. All except the sentry with fixed 
bayonet, very close to Bakhai, very official. 

I spoke to the prisoner and offered him 
a cigarette. Very civilly he returned my 
greeting, but declined the smoke. I have 
never seen such wretchedness in a man’s 
eyes. To the corporal I said: ‘‘ Get those 
irons off. This is a very sick man.” 

The corporal suggested that Bakhai 
might try to run; I replied that a man so 
damaged could not run. The irons came 
off. I stood between Bakhai and the guard, 
chatting with the men about little wars and 
small scufflings in which we had shared. 
The light was failing fast. Presently I gave 
Bakhai a thrust with my foot, and talked on. 

Then came a sudden shout—‘ He’s 
gone!” Isnatched the sentry’s rifle. “ Let 
me shoot,” I said. And I put a bullet or 
two well over the fugitive’s head, just to 
inspire him to speed. 

The corporal was for _ pursuit. 
“Rather!” I told him. “Take three 
men with you. Better leave the rifles here. 
You can take him with your hands; the 
tifles will only hamper you hurrying through 
the bush.” 

I thought it unlikely that any corporal 
on earth would find Bakhai in that bush in 
the dark, Bakhai with a good start, and not 
wishing to be found. And so it befell. The 
search party returned next morning empty- 
handed. 

I thought, and still think, that it was 
better so. Bakhai in jail would have died 
within six months. Bakhai free, knowing 
that he owed his freedom to me—Bakhai a 
complete ‘ crock,” for ever harmless—was 
a far better advertisement and warning to 
his fellows than a forgotten Bakhai dead in 
a distant prison. 
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“I’ve discovered something big—a regular mountain of gold,” John Rowe told the 
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“I want you to come out to Canada with me and investigate it.” 
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was accepted, and landed the young Englishman concerned in one of the strangest and most 


uncanny experiences it is possible to conceive. 
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described the arduous canoe-trip through the wilds, Rowe’s strange fits of anger and madness, 
and the beginning of the overland journey to the gold deposits. 


IL.—(Conclision.) 


HAT night we dumped our packs by 
the foot of a huge boulder that not 
only made an eftective wind-shield, 
but gave us a certain sense of 

security by shutting off the vast wilderness 
behind us, as the fire we kept going did at 
our front. 

We only slept fitfully, for it was very 
cold up there. Big wood was not to be 
had, and the sinall stuff we were able to 
gather soon burned out, making it con- 
stantly necessary to replenish our fire. 
One blanket--even a good Hudson Bay 
“four-point ’’"—is not enough to keep the 
cold out when you are six thousand feet 
above sea-level, so we needed no urging to 
bestir ourselves when darkness gave place 
to dawn. 

Hot coffee seemed more desirable just 
then than any other luxury the mind of 
man had devised. I asked Rowe where I 
could get water. ‘ Snow,” he said, and 

pinted to a patch of grey that, in the 
half-light, looked little different to the many 
outcroppings of bare quartz. 

Fillixg our one small pail, I set it 
on the fire. They say a watched pot never 
boils ; I may add that watched snow never 
seems to melt. and when it does it yields 
surprisingly little water. One hard-tack 
biscuit apiece was all the food ration Rowe 
dealt out, and by the time we finished that 
the welcome sun was peeping over the moun- 
tain tops on the other side of the river. 

My companion sat huddled over the 
fire, staring into its embers, seemingly for- 
getful of the passage of time or the gold we 


had come to find. Impatient to get on, I 
gathered our things together, slung on my 
own pack, and brought his over to where 
he sat. 

“‘ Hadn’t we better be moving ? ” I sug- 
gested. 

Rowe looked up with unseeing eyes, 
stared not at me, but through me, for a 
second, and then, not seeming to realize 
thet he had acted strangely, promptly 
became his normal. self. icking up his 
peck, he said cheerily: ‘ Let’s get along,” 
and led the way across the flat towards a 
split in the mountain-side. 

Once we reached it what had looked 
like a mere crack revealed itself as a gully 
nearly twenty feet wide, narrowing in 
places, however, till the rocky sides almost 
touched. The floor of the ravine was 
covered with small boulders and gravel ; 
evidently it was the dry bed of a one-time 
mountain torrent. Eager to see where it 
led, I went on ahead of Rowe. 

“Hold on!” he called after me. 
“Tt's no use hurrying. It will be dark in 
there until the sun’s well up. And these 
mountains don’t like strangers.” 

With that he took the lead, but did not 
seem anxious to get on. For an hour we 
kept on our way, Rowe always in front. 
Every little while he would stop and stand 
still, listening intently. Only once did I 
make a remark, and then I got a glare 
from Rowe and a harsh whisper: “ Keep 
still, I tell you!” Thereupon I dropped 
back a few yards and trudged along in 
silence. 

Rowe had got about a hundred yards 
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ahead of me when my pack worked loose 
and I stopped to fix it. When I looked up 
my partner had disappeared. ‘‘ Probably 
the fissure takes a turn,” I told myself, hope- 
fully, for without him in sight the utter loneli- 
ness and vault-like stillness were uncanny. 

Having adjusted my pack again, I 
hurried along, rounded a huge boulder that 
almost blocked the p: ge—and found 
myself facing a blank wall! Apparently 
it was the end of the gully, and there 
was not a sign of Rowe anywhere. Too 
astounded and --I'll admit it—frightened to 
shout, I stood there trying to gather my 
wits together. I nearly jumped out of my 
skin when a voice from above my head 
asked: ‘‘ What's the matter ? Aren't 
you coming on?” 

Mightily relieved, I looked up to see 
Rowe leaning out of what was evidently 
the mouth of a cavern, whence the waters 
of the vanished stream had once poured, 
falling to where I stood. 

“Come on,” he added.“ You'll find 
a way up on the far side of the big boulder.” 

Working my way round the rock, I 
saw rough steps, sometimes little more than 
cracks, going up and along the face of the 
clifis. It looked to me as if one needed 
to be a monkey to make the climb, but 
there was evidently no other way up, and, 
once started, I found progress easier than I 
had expected. Near the top, however, the 
going was steeper and more difficult, and I 
was mightily glad when Rowe, leaning over, 
let down a long woollen sash he used as a 
belt, and gave me a helping haul up to the 
ledge he was on. 

““ Come along,” he said, and I followed 
him into the mouth of the cavern—in reality 
a tunnel that opened out to the dry bed of a 
one-time pond, perhaps twenty feet across. 

From the far-side of this depression the 
creek bed seemed to continue onwards the 
same as before. At ors side of the circle 
was a rude shelter or open hut built of small 
timbers and roofed with odd bits of canvas, 
bark, and sticks, the corners being bound 
together with pieces of hay wire and held 
down by flat rocks. 

It was quite snug and ship-shape in- 
side and a welcome sight, promising rest 
and shelter amidst those silent, rugged 
mountains. In a quiet survey of the in- 
terior I observed a couple of frying-pans and 
a wa‘h-basin and kettle hung on the wooden 
sides; against the cliff-wall at the back 
were a rude table and bench seats. 

“Lend a hand here,’ said Rowe, as 
he pulled the table out, revealing a hole 
in the clitf three fect square and blocked 
witha boulder. ‘“ We've got to move that.” 

Squatting down, we braced our feet 
against the cliff, and strained and pulled 
till the boulder loosened, and we were able 
to roll it back. 

Pushing his arm through the hole, Rowe 


pulled out a big canvas sack and emptied its 
contents on the ground—two blankets, an 
old mackinaw coat, some tins that might 
contain canned meat, and a square metal 
box wrapped in canvas. This latter my 
partner seized, placed on the table, and 
opening it, produced a bottle of quic 
silver, a couple of candles, and two air- 
tight containers full of matches, 

One of these he handed to me with the 
remark: ‘“ We'll carry one each. They're 
precious ; don’t lose or waste any. There's 
more stuff in there, but we shall not necd 
it until to-morrow. I’m hungry; get a 
fire going.” He pointed outside to where 
burnt stones showed evidence of a crude 
fire, 


Taking down a kettle, he held it to the 
light and peered into its depths. Appar- 
ently satisfied that it was watertight, he 
started off up the creek bed, remarking, 
“TH get water.” . 

By the time I had got a fire going he 
was back, and it was not long before we had 
a meal ready. The dusk came quickly, 
walled in as we were, so we turned in early. 
Rowe was very quiet and almost paternally 
gentle to me; he gave me the canvas sack 
to lie on and one of the blankets, and even 
showed me how to make a hole in the sandy 
floor for my hip-bone so that I could rest 
easier. 

I did not need any coaxing to take the 
spot he assigned to me between him and the 
rock wall. The solid cliff behind me and 
Rowe in front gave a feeling of protection 
from the vast unknown out-of-doors that I 
had miss ince leaving civilization. 

It seemed no time at all before I awoke 
to hear a fire crackling, and saw Rowe 
breaking dry branches from the scrub brush 
that sparsely cdged the circle of our domain. 

With a cheery, ‘‘ Good — morning, 
Rowe,’ I picked up the kettle and askea : 
“Where do you get the water?’ I was 
starting up the creck bed, as Rowe had 
done the night before, when he stopped me 
with a peremptory: ‘ Don’ t you go up 
there! I'l get the water.” And off he went, 
disappearing round what was evidently a 
bend of the creck bed. 

He was in sight again in a few minutes, 
so I figured that the water could not be far 
away, and wondered why he had forbidden 
me the job. “ Maybe,” I thought, " that 
is where the gold i and 1 busied myself 
with the fire until he joined me. 

To my questioning as to the day's pro- 
gramme, Rowe answerel: ‘t You'll see 
presently, We are not going much farther. 
There are some more things | want out first 
ofall.” Lighting a candle, he lav down on his 
stomach and wriggled his head and shoulders 
into the hole in the cliff. When he ed out 
he brought with him a bundle of papers and 
a round iron dish with sloping sides, which, 
in answer to my inquiry, he explained was 


a gold-pan. ‘‘ You can wash in i 
“but don’t use it for anything cls 
A fair-sized canvas sheet came next— 
the most welcome sight of all, for it promised 
extra covering and a warmer bed. By this 
time it was daylight, and I was glad to see 
a blue sky above the walls that shut us in. 
“If you are ready,” said Rowe, pre- 
sently, “ we will go on. You can leive your 
pack; we shall come back here.’’ With 
that, picking up the gold-pan, his rifle, and 
the bottle of quicksilver, he started up the 
creek bed in the direction in which he had 
gone for water. I followed, needing no 
urging, eager to see what might lie ahead. 

I was not expecting any change in our 
walled-in pathway, and you can therefore 
imagine my surprise when, on turning the 
bend, we came once more into the open, the 
mountain sloping away to a great valley, 
backed by range after range of high peaks. 
A creek, perhaps two feet wide, crossed our 
path and splashed and tumbled away dow : 
the mountain-side. Evidently it had once 
flowed through the fissure we had traversed, 
its course having been diverted by an up- 
heaval or mountain slide. 

To our right lay huge boulders, scattered 
all the way down the mountain to the valley 
below. A--oss the creek, a trail or pathway 
led along the bluff to a small flat or plateau, 
where two rough huts, a hundred yards 
apart, gave evidence of man’s effort to make 
a home in this wild mountain fastness. 

The lower hut proved to be a workshop ; 
mining tools were lying about, and at one 
end a rude forge had been constructed. On 
the bench running along the side lay frag- 
ments of broken quartz, a mortar and pestle, 
a rusty gold-pan, like the one Rowe carried, 
and several round sticks a foot long, which 
I recognized as dynamite such as I had 
seen used in quarries in Cornwall. 

Across from the hut the mountain-side 
showed evidence of some attempts at mining. 
A tunnel had been driven about ten feet into 
the solid rock, and much !oose quartz was 
scattered about. From this point to the 
upper waters of the creek ran a light trough, 
supported on cross-sticks or trestles, its 
lower end, by the tunnel, running into a box- 
shaped chute perhaps twenty feet long and 
a foot wide. Across the bottom or floor of 
the chute were fastened, at regular intervals, 
cleats or cross-pieces of wood. The trough 
was disconnected and broken in several 
places, and Rowe informed me that its 
repair would be our first job. 

“ Where is the gold 2?’ I asked him. 

“There,” he said, pointing to the 
mountain. ‘‘It is solid quartz. Every bit 
of it will assay anywhere from three dollars 
to ninety dollars a ton—and there are 
billions of tons! I'll show you by and by ; 
we'll get water running in the trough first. 
You'll find a hammer and some nails under 
the bench. Bring them along.” 


’* he added, 
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“ All right,” I said, and was turning to. 
do as he bade, when I suddenly stood stock- 
still, staring in astonishment at the other hut. 
Its door was opening inch by inch. Half-way 
back it went, slowly and silently ; then it 
quietly closed agai. 

“Say! I called to Rowe, who was by 
this time half-way to the creek. ‘‘ Does any- 
Body live up there ?” And I pointed to the 

ut. 

He stopped at my call, turned, and 
strode swiftly back, halting in front of me 
with a menacing look on his face. 

“ You mind your own business,”’ he said, 
his voice cold and hard as steel. ‘‘ Mind your 
own business—and keep away from there ! 
Understand ? Keep away from there!” 
With that, turning on his heel, he headed for 
the creek again. 

Procuring the hammer and nails T 
followed, feeling puzzled and none too com- 
fortable at the turn things had taken. All 
the morning we worked getting the trough 
ship-shape, and by noon had water running 
into the sluice-box. 

“Now,” said Rowe, “ I’ll show you.” 
Going into the workshop, he brought out the 
mortar and pestle and the gold-pan. Carrying 
these to the tunnel, he broke off pieces of 
quartz and pounded them to dust in the 
mortar till there was enough to half-fill the 
gold-pan. This he placed so that the water 
from the trough ran over it, meantime giving 
the pan a rotary motion. 

Little by little the running water washed 
away the powdered quartz till there seemed 
little left in the vessel. Then, pouring off 
all but a spoonful of the water, Rowe carefully 
swirled this round the pan_half-a-dozer 
times and handed the tin to me. ‘ What 
do you think of that?” he cried, trium- 
phantly. 

From edge to edge of the pan was a half- 
circle string of yellow that even I, green at 
the game as I was, could not mistake for 
anything but gold. 

“Now,” said Rowe, ‘‘ you can sce 
what could be done with proper equipment 
—stamp mills, crushers, cyanide process, and 
so on. But that will take money, and it 
is because we want to raise the necessary 
that you are here.”” With this he threw 
the pan on the ground, upside down. 

Not being accustomed to seeing gold 
treated so lightly, I showed my surprise. 
“Oh, that’s of no account,” laughed my 
partner. ‘“ We'll run a decent lot through 
the sluice-box now soon, and you will have 
plenty to take back to London and make 
a show with.” 

Returning to the workshop, he fished 
under the bench and dragged out some 
strips of blanket. Taking them to the 
sluice-box, he carpeted its floor, explaining 
that we would run ground-up quartz over 
its surface. The ‘‘rittles’’ made by the 
cleats nailed crosswise would catch the 
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particles of gold, while the lighter fragments 
of quartz would be washed away by the 
water we let in from the trough. 

‘ Before we can do that, though,’ 
he said, “ we've got to crush a lot of rock, 
and that’s slow work and hard by hand. 
Come along, and we'll get at it.” 

Over to the tunnel we went, and Rowe 
brought out a sledge-hammer and a piece 
of steel bar. Pointing to a great boulder 
he remarked ; ‘‘ There is our mortar.” 

Going across to it, I saw that the 
surface was hollow like a basin, such as 
one frequently sees on rocky sea-coasts. 
Into this natural mortar we threw broken 
quartz from the tunnel, and with the 
sledge and crowbar pounded and hammered 
it to a coarse powder or sand. 

Many times we emptied the hole of 
its ground-up contents, pouring them into 
the gold-pan, carting it over to the sluice- 
box, and dumping it in. Hard work it was 
and slow, as Rowe had said, and I was mighty 
glad when the growing dusk brought a 
curt ‘Time to quit ’ from my companion, 
Without further word, he started off for 
our camp of the previous night. 

From behind him I glanced back at 
the hut beyond. All was as still as death, 
yet its solitary window seemed, like an 
eye, to be watching our departure. I 
stepped out quickly after Rowe, glad to 
get away from the sinister-looking spot 
before dark and back to the homelike 
shelter of our earlier camp. The additional 
covering of the canvas sheet was a great 
comfort that night, and I slept like a log 
until morning. . 

Waking stiff and sore, every joint 
and muscle in my body aching, I dragged 
myself out of bed and to the open, where 
Rowe, apparently none the worse for our 
hard labour, had already got a fire going 
and bacon sizzling in the pan. 

He laughed at my evident discomfort. 
“ Drink this; you'll feel better by and by,” 
he said, and handed me a welcome tin of 
steaming coffee. 

The hot drink certainly did a lot to 
improve matters, and, after a wash and 
foo . it was in a more cheerful mood that 
I followed my partner to the smashing and 
pounding of more quartz, It was noon 
before Rowe cried: “ Enough! I guess 
that will do,” and turned the water into the 
head of the sluice-box, pushing the ground 
quartz into its stream little by little, so 
that it was washed down and over the 
blanketed “‘ rifles.” 

Switching the water off, he turned 
it into the stone mortar, clearing it com- 
pletely of such crushed and broken quartz 
as we had left there. Then he filled the 
hollow with water and, carefully rolling 
up the stretches of blanket, carricd them 
from the sluice-box and, unrolling bit by 

'. shook and slapped whatever adhered 
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to their surface into the water. As this 
settled, he turned fresh water in till the 
dirty pool grew clear and clean. 

“Now,” he-said, at last, ‘ you can 
fetch that quicksilver.” 

Eager and curious, it did not take me 
long to get the mercury and return, I 
watched him wonderingly as he poured the 
silver stream into the sandlike residue that 
covered the bottom of the mortar, stirring 
and mixing it with a stick. In answer to 
my questioning as to the why and wherefore, 
Rowe told me that the quicksilver would 
pick up any particles of gold, as the yellow 
metal has an affinity for mercury, and 
the two would form an amalgam, which 
he could later separate from the foreign 
matter of sand and powdered quartz. 

Carefully baling out the water, Rowe 
scooped a handful at a time of the residue 
into the gold-pan, and, after several washings 
in fresh water, showed me three silver-grev 
putty-like lumps or buttons, which he said 
were amalgam. Carrying this over to the 
workshop, he bade me get a fire going 
in the forge, and dug up from the litter 
of odds and ends under the bench a heavy 
iron pot, with a lid or top fastened down by 
clamps. From a hole in the lid a piece of 
steel pipe or tubing led downwards, forming 
a spout. 

Placing the amalgam in the pot or 
retort, Rowe clamped the lid down, stuck 
the pot into the fire, and put the end of 
the steel pipe into a tin of water. 

“Now,” he explained, “when the 
retort gets red-hot, the mercury will 
evaporate, come out of the pipe like steam 
from a kettle, and, striking the cold water, 
solidify. In that way we shall recover 
our quicksilver, which is just as valuable 
as the gold.” 

Working the primitive bellows, I 
watched with interest while the black pot 
turned red. I heard the hiss of molten 
metal hitting cold water, and saw tiny 
globules of silver form on the bottom of the 
pan. Finally, pouring the water away, 
Rowe ran these globules together into one 
pool, which he later poured back into the 
bottle it originally came from. 

“We'll let that cool now,” he said, 
pointing to the retort. ‘‘ To-morrow you 
can open it and get the button of gold to 
take back with you to England. It will 
be black, and won’t look much like the 
gold you're used to, but any chemist will 
clean it for you. We're through now. 
You had better get back to camp.” Looking 
at me oddly he added: ‘ Back to where 
you came from, I mean.” 

Though there were a lot of things I 
wanted to ask Rowe about, I saw that he 
was in no mood to talk; even my delay 
in moving off seemed to irritate him, and 
I feared that one of his black moods was 
imminent. These moods seemed to come 
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“*What do you think of that?’ he cried, triumphantly.” 


upon the man without warning, like thunder- 
clouds suddenly darkening the face of 
the clear sky. 

Before crossing the stream I looked 
back. Rowe was not following me, but 
was standing quite still where I had left 
him, staring fixedly at the upper hut. I 
was about to call out to him when I thought 
better of it, and made my way alone to the 
camp, where I got a fire going and prepared 


some supper. There was still no sign of 
Rowe, so I ate my share, deciding that 
he wanted to be left alone, and that I had 
better turn in. My intention was to keep 
awake till my companion came back, but 
the day’s hard work had wearied me more 
than I realized, and I must have fallen 
asleep. almost immediately. 

do not know how long I slept, brit 1 
woke with a horrible feeling of dread. T_e 
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black silence of the night seemed to press 
down upon me; I wanted to push it away 
with my hands. Had Rowe come back ? 
Was he lying asleep close by ? Listening 
intently, huddled there against the cliff, I 
waited, hopmg to hear him breathe, but 
afraid to reach out and feel if he was there, 
in case I should only find the empty blanket. 
Twice I tried to speak his name, but my 
throat was dry and my tongue only clicked 
in my mouth. 

Then my subconscious mind recalled a 
trick of my childhood when my brain was 
paralyzed with nightmare, and I began 
opening and closing my fingers. This slight 
action reawakened my courage, and, moving 
to ease my cramped position, 1 felt in my 
pocket for the metal box of matches Rowe 
had given me. Striking one of these, its 
flare showed that my partner had not 
returned. The sight of the now familiar 
hut broke the curious spell of fright that had 
possessed me, and, pulling mysclf together, 
I went outside. 

The black night was gone, and, gazing 
up, I saw that the strip of sky above the 
towering walls of our canyon was ablaze with 
all the colours of the rainbow. The Northern 
Lights were flashing and scintillating till it 
seemed that the heavens had opened. 

For a long time I stood spellbound, 
forgetting Rowe, the gold, and the fear that 
held me, till at last my teeth, chattering 
with cold, brought back realization of the 
troubles that beset me. To go back to bed 
was useless, for I knew I should not slecp, 
and I had no desire to lie there waiting and 
imagining horrors. What was happening 
to Rowe ? I felt | must find out at all costs. 
Perhaps he had fainted again, or met with 
some Injury that had prevented his return. 
Anyway, I determined to seek him, so I 
started off along the creek bed. 

The tramp up the canyon warmed my 
chilled blood, and when I reached the open 
the unexpected sight of a light burning in 
the upper hut did not startle me as it might 
have done otherwise. Rowe was nowhere to 
be seen, but the lighted hut gave me an 
objective and a definite point of attack. 

Arrived at the workshop, I stopped and 
peered in. The brilliant light from the sky 
illuminated its interior quite clearly. Every- 
thing was just as we had left it; the retort 
still lay half buried in its bed of ashes. I 
stood tor a full minute in the shadow watch- 
ing the lighted hut. Once 1 fancied I heard 
voices, but, listening intently, no further 
sound reached me, and I concluded it was 
only my excited imagination. However, see 
into that hut I would, let the consequences 
be what they might. 

Cautiously I crept along toward it. 
The open space, bright from the Northern 
Lights, would make me visible should eyes 
be watching, and momentarily | expected 
the door to fly open and Rowe to leap out, 


passionately denouncing me as a sneak and 
aspy. But there was no sign of him, and I 
crept nearer and nearer. Passing the closed 
decor, I crouched under the lighted window. 
Then, inch by inch, I raised myself and 
peered through. 

Yes; Rowe was there. Two lighted 
candles, stuck on the table in a pool of melted 
wax, flickered and fluttered, casting weird 
shadows. At the farther end, in the gloom, 
someone seemed to be sitting, but Rowe's 
big form, leaning forward over the table, 
rather blocked my view. As 1 looked in he 
suddenly straightened up, shook his fist 
at the shape in the shadow, and in a voice of 
intense fury, that trailed off into a pleading 
cry, he cried: ‘‘ Where is she ? Confound 
you! Where is she ? Where is she? You 
know. You know / Why don’t you speak ? ” 

But no answer came to his questioning. 
His great figure grew limp, and, sinking to 
his knees, he buried his head in his arms and 
groaned as though in mental anguish. As 
my eyes lifted from him | gasped in sharp 
surprise, for the huddled shape in the chair 
beyond was a corpse-—just the mummified 
skcleton of a man, evidently long dead, for 
the skin on the hands and face was dried and 
cracked like old parchment! One skeleton 
hand, stuck out from the coat-sleeve across 
the table, gr-sped a woman's shoe; the 
bony fingers of the other clutched the arm 
of the rough chair he slouched in, 

Scattered about on the table were a 
number of small round objects that I 
took to be “buttons” of gold, such as 
Rowe had promised we should find in the 
retort in the workshop. To one side lay a 
lump of quartz, about the size of a man’s 
head, but split in two, and, as my eyes grew 
accustomed to the light, I noticed that 
running through it were streaks of gold, 
giving evidence of a“ find ” even richer than 
Rowe had shown me. 

Fearing that my partner might by some 
uncanny intuition sense that he was being 
spied upon, I dropped below the window and 
listened, dreading he would come out and 
discover I had followed him, 1 heard no 
further sound, however, and presently I 
slipped quietly away, being very thankful 
when the shadow of the workshop once more 
hid me from view. Then, as the door of the 
lighted hut still remained closed, T made my 
way back to our camp in the canyon. 

Almost unconsciously I gathered) my 
few belongings together and stuck a couple 
of hard-tack biscuits in my pocket, though 
with no clear idea as to why I did so. But 
it was well I did, for by this time day was 
breakingand, as I stood there, uncertain what 
action to take next, I heard footsteps 
behind me and saw Rowe striding towards 
me. His hands were clenched and his eyes 
fixed, staring straight ahead. 

Apparently he did not see me or know 
that Ll even existed. Straight past me he 
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strode, muttering: ‘‘ The canyon, the can- 
n!’’ and went on beyond the camp. 
ealizing with a start that the man was 
leaving me, I found my voice and called to 
him, but he continued on his way, paying no 
attention to my hail. Alarmed, | grabbed 


up my_ knapsack. Meanwhile Rowe 
scrambled through the cavern hole and dis- 
appeared from view. 

Rushing to the cliff-edge, I looked down, 
expecting to see his limp body lying below. 
But, no; there he was, apparently unhurt, 
continuing his way. He must have dropped 
nearly twenty feet, I decided; and, if he 
could do it, so must I, for to climb down as 
I had climbed up meant losing sight of him. 

Lowering myself over the edge of the 
cliff, I hung for a moment by my hands ; 
then I let go and landed on the sands below, 
shaken and jarred, but happily uninjured. 
Gathering myself together, I hurried on. 1 
caught sight of Rowe as I turned the bend, 
and called to him, but once again he made 
no answer. 

All day long he kept on, with me trailing 
after him, out of the canyon and across the 
plateau where we had camped. Once he 
stumbled, fell, and lay still awhile, and I 
caught up with him. 

“ Rowe,” I said, ‘‘ for Heaven's sake tell 
me what’s the matter. Where are you 
going ? But he only stared at me and 
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muttered, and presently he scrambled to his 
feet again, and started off once more. His 
fall must have hurt him, however, for now he 
moved more slowly, and I was able to keep 
close behind him, But halt he would not, nor 
would he speak or take the slightest notice 


“I hurled my paddle straight at his head.” 


of me, and I realized that it was useless to 
do anything but follow. 

All night long Rowe kept up that mad 
march, tripping and stumbling at times, 
but always pressing on, driven by some m: d 
idea; and I followed him. The fear of 
being left alone in that awful wilderness 
became an obsession that kept me going, 
leaving cnly a dull consciousness of aching 
muscles and utter weariness. 

Just before daylight we reached the 
river bottom, and here Rowe made straight 
for the canoe and started dragging it toward 
the water. I hurried up to him, fearful that 
our one means of escape would be rendered 
unseaworthy by his rough haste. 

“Stop!” I yelled, and my _ voice 
sounded as harsh as his own when in one of 
his tempers. ‘‘ Confound you, Rowe, wake 
up! e must eat and rest!” 

Clutching him by the arm, T tried to 
force a broken biscuit into his hand, but he 
flung me aside and, pushing the canoe into 
the water, picked up his paddle and swung 
himself into the stern. Luckily the tracking- 
line was still fastened to the bow cross-bar 
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and trailed ashore, or he: would have got 
away without me. I jumpcd for the rope, 
grabbed it and, pulling the bows toward 
me, tumbled in. Next instant we shot out 
into the stream and, hauling in the rope, I 
fell in a heap, too worn out to lift a paddle 
or care greatly what happened. 

I think I must have slept or fainted, fora 
heavy downpour of rain awoke me to a 
consciousness of being carried along without 
effort. Rubbing my cramped limbs, I sat 
up and started to paddle, more to bring back 
some warmth into my shivering body than 
with any idea of speeding the canoe's progress. 

The exercise made me feel better, but 
also brought a craving for food, and I 
thanked my stars for the hard-tack biscuits I 
had stuck in my pocket before leaving camp. 
Munching these, I looked round at Rowe. 
Grim-visaged, he sat staring fixedly ahead, as 
if at some far-distant object, holding the 
canoe to its course in the racing waters with 
a vice-like grip on the paddle. I spoke to 
him, but he made no answer; there was not 
the slightest indication that he even realized 
I was in the canoe. 

Silently and swiftly we slipped past 
stretches of wooded shore and steep banks 
that had taken long hours of weary fighting 
to get by on our way up-stream. By night- 
fall the rain had ceased and the stars came 
out clear and cold. The river here ran 
faster, with an oily smoothness that be- 
tokened a dangerous proximity to the white 
waters of the dreaded Parlez Pas Rapids, 
which promised certain death if the mad 
pilot behind me missed the narrow channel 
by the south bank. 

Whether an eddy caught us or Rowe, 
by some intuitive trick of river-craft, 
wrenched us from the treacherous current, I 
do not know, but presently the canoe 
swerved in its course, shot toward the 
shore, and into the channel by the high 
gravel bank. Likea flash we sped by and 
out into the river again: We had safely 
negotiated a rapid that sane men had hesi- 
tated to tackle ! 

Steadily the waters bore us on and on. 
My overwrought senses, lulled by the smooth- 
ness of the motion, made no fight against 
the stupor that was creeping over me, and I 
sat there the long night through, in a sort 
of numbed heedlessness of danger and dis- 
comfort. A sudden jarring and jolting 
of the canoe, as we scraped over a sunken 
rock or sand-bar, startled me into con- 
sciousness of the roar of waters ahead. 

In a panic I seized my paddle and dug 
water desperately, trying to head the canoe 
toward shore, for that roaring water could 
mean only one thing—our nearness to the 
terrible torrent that tore its way through the 
rocky walls of the long canyon past which we 
had portaged our craft and stores on the 
way up. 
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My frantic efforts to turn the canoe 
off its course were of no avail ; one might as 
well have pulled against a maelstrom. Just 
ahead of us a jutting rock split the waters 
in two. To make for the little bay on its 
southern side meant.a chance for life. If 
we missed that nothing could save us from 
being sucked into the canyon and_ there 
battered to death. 

With a yell of alarm I turned to Rowe, 
and furious wrath surged up in me, for I saw 
by the twist of his paddle that he was 
deliberately holding the canoe on its deadly 
course! Hitter hatred of the man and his 
savagely-set face possessed me, and I hurled 
my paddle straight at his head. As it 
struck, he lurched forward, rose to his feet, 
and, with arms outstretched, uttered an 
agonized cry: ‘Gone! Oh Heaven, she’s 
gone!’ Then, fiercely turning on me he 
snarled ; “ You did it! Curse you!” 

Dropping on his knees, he started 
creeping toward me with gaunt, talon-like 
hands outstretched. Just as his maddened 
clutch gripped my shoulder, tearing the 
fiesh from the bone—that is the scar you 
noticed— the canoe crashed against the 
rugged rock and plunged us gasping and 
fighting into the surging waters. I do not 
believe that Rowe deliberately tried to drown 
me, but drowned I surely should have been 
but fora lucky fluke, for his death-like grip on 
my shoulder dragged me inexorably dow > 

I was struggling desperately to release his 
hold when suddenly a swirling eddy shot us to 
the surface. As we were whirled about, 
helpless as straws, Rowe’s head must_have 
hit a rock, for his fingers relaxed. Freed 
from the death-clutch, I struck out for the 
shore, and as IT turned IT saw his limp tody 
caught by the current and swept away into 
the canyon. 

That a like fate did not befall me is a 
miracle ; some cross-eddy must have saved 
me. lonlyremember fighting to keep afloat; 
when I awoke I found mysclf being rolled 
and pounded, and heard a voice saying: 
“He's coming to. He'll be all right now.” 

Wearily realizing I was still alive, T 
opened my eyes and saw my rescuers. Two 
prospectors, luckily for me, had camped by 
the river and caught sight of me. Dragging 
me ashore, and using methods more rough 
than scientific, they finally got the water out 
of me and the blood flowing through my veins. 

I have never been back there; what 
money I have is enough for me. That silent 
watcher in the hut, whoever he was, is 
welcome to the treasure. In spite of his 
madness and the terrible time he gave me, I 
grieve for Rowe as for a good comrade. He 
was a king amongst men, physically and 
mentally, except for that one strange kink 
in his brain that lost him his life and me 
my share of the wealth of the “‘ Mountain! 
of Gold.” : 


THE END. 
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KILL THIS MAN! 


'HERE’S a devil inside of you. He’s trying to 

kill you. Look out for him! He tells you not 
to work so hard. What's the use? the boss only piles 
more work on you. He tells you not to bother with 
your body. If you’re weak—you always will be 
weak, Exercise is just a lot of rot. Do you recognize 
him? Of course you do. He's in us all. He’s a 
murderer of ambition. He's a liar and a fool. Kill 
him! If you don’t, he will kill you. 


Saved 


Thank your lucky stars you have another man 
inside of you. He’s the human dynamo. He fills 
you full of pep and ambition. He keeps you alive— 
on fire. He urges you on in your daily tasks. He 
makes you strive for bigger and better things to do. 
He makes you crave for life and strength. He teaches 
you that the weak fall by the wayside, but the strong 
succeed. He shows you that exercise builds live 
tissue—live tissue is muscle—muscle means strength 
—strength is power. Power brings success! That’ 's 
what you want, and gosh darn your old hide! you’re 
going to get it. 


Which Man Will It Be? 


It’s up to you. Set your own future. You want 
to be the Human Dynamo? Fine! Well, let’s get 
bus That’s where I come in. That’s my job. 
He: what I'll do for you: 

In just 30 days I'll increase your arm one full inch 
with real live, animated muscle. Yes, and I'll add 
two: inches to your chest in the same time. Pretty 
good, eh? That’s nothing. Now come the works. EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 
I'll build up your shoulders. I'll deepen your chest. Author of ‘' Muscle Building, ce of Wrestling,” 

I'll strengthen your whole body. I'll give you arms “ Secrets of Strength,’ “Here's Hea endurance,” Etc. 
and legs like pillars. I'll literally pack muscle up your 
stomach and down your back. Meanwhile I'll work on those inner muscles surrounding your vital organs 
You'll feel the thrill of life shooting up your old backbone and throughout your entire system. You'll feel so 
fulk of life you will shout to the world, “I’m a man and I can prove it!” 

Sounds good, what? But listen! That isn’t all. I’m not just promising these things. I guarantee them! 
It’s a sure bet. Oh, boy! Let’s ride. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE! 


think of that? I don't ask one cent. And it's 
ce of reading you ever laid your eyes on. I DONT EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
blink an eyclash till you've turned the last It Dept. 8011, 305 Broadway, New York City 
] SEND ONE] ,, Dear. Sir, Please send me, abso- 


es 48 full-page photos of m id some of 


is the finest art of strong lutely FRE t any obli- 
ery last one of them is shouting | Is PENNY gation on my ever, a copy 
If you don't get a kick out of this — Ob eve Muscular | 
nok, you had better roll over—you're dead. Come on, then. | YOUR : I 
ake out the old pen or pencil and sign your name and address 
the coupon, tal willdo, But | NAME AND | .. I 
snap into it Tomorrow you may forget, Re- R aya 
tember, it’s something for nothing and no strings attached, | ADDRESS | 
no obligation, GRAB | E ONA Street l 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | ¢ Wai.p6 |e - 
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“OLD STRAWNICK CAST THE CURSE OF SUDDEN DEATH UPON ALL WHO 
SHOULD RIDE FORTH IN PURSUIT OF HER SON AND HIS COMPANION.” 


(SEE PAGE 345.) 
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Outlaws of the Cariboo 


fee Winter Luce 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


The story of a drink of whisky that cost half-a-dozen men their lives and led to the 

spectacular chase of two murderers over hundreds of miles of wilderness—a man-hunt 

that lasted eighteen months and taxed the skill and patience of the pursuers to the 
uttermost. 


shall be given strong liquor. 
At first sight this may look like 

unfair discrimination against the 
aborigine, but in reality this law, framed 
two hundred years ago, remains his greatest 
protechion against himself. The avcrage 
ndian cannot carry his liquor like a white 
man. In his cups he reverts to savagery ; 
he runs amuck and commits crimes without 
motive, even without realizing that he is 
doing anything abnormal. 

uch an Indian was Moses Paul, of 
Clinton, British Columbia. Up to his twenty- 
fifth year he had lived a quiet, inoffensive, 
monotonous life in the Cariboo, once the 
world’s most famous gold-producing district. 
Sometimes he worked and often he loafed, 
as is the habit of most Indians, and when 
he had a little money he spent it in ammuni- 
tion. Until July 4, 1911, his only claim to 
fame was that he was the best rifle-shot 
for many miles around. 

On that fateful day Moses Paul fell in 
with Alexander Whyte, an American tramp 
teamster who had celebrated the Glorious 
Fourth to his thorough satisfaction. Whyte 
still had a bottle of whisky when the Indian 
happened along. 

“ Have a drink ! ” invited the teamster, 
with maudlin generosity. 

Moses Paul accepted with undisguised 
joy. 

e That drink cost Alexander Whyte his 
life. It cost Moses Paul his life. It cost 
the lives of another Indian, a Chinaman, 
and a_ white man. Indirectly, it | was 
responsible for several more deaths. It led 
to the spectacular chase of two murderers 
over hundreds of miles of wild and wooded 
territory-——a chase that lasted eighteen 
Vou. ivit.--23. 


T is the law of Canada that no Indian 


months and cost the country well over a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The body of Whyte was discovered in 
a place bearing the ominous name of 
“Suicide Valley,’’ four miles south of 
Clinton. His head had been battered in with 
a large stone, in a most savage manner, 
after which the empty whisky bottle had 
been forced into Whyte’s right hand. The 
pockets had been turned inside out, but 
tobbery could not have been the motive 
for the crime. Everybody around Clinton 
knew that the teamster had no money ; for 
days he had been lamenting that he had not 
yet received his wages for his last month's 
work. 

At the inquest the chief witness was 
Chew Wye, an old Chinaman who cut fire- 
wood for a living. He told how Whyte and 
Moses Paul had met near his roadside house, 
taken a drink from a black bottle, and then 
gone off in the direction of Suicide Valley, 
both men riding on the Indian’s horse. 

Constable Jack McMillan arrested Moses 
Paul and searched his cabin. There, hidden 
under the rafters, he found a watch and a few 
trinkets that had belonged to the murdered 
man. 

Lodged in the “ skookum house ”’ (jail), 
Moses Vaul was apparently a harmless 
wash, thoroughly cowed by fear of the 
white man’s law. The savagery that had 
made him batter out a man’s brains had 
long since evaporated from his nature. He 
seemed to be just the lazy, listless Indian 
McMillan had known for years. 

Clinton is a little huddle of shacks and 
stores and log houses, some of which have 
survived from the days of the gold-seckers. 
its glory has departed, but the jail till 
a substantial afiair built inside a stockade 
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with smooth walls twelve feet high. So few 
prisoners grace it with their presence, how- 
ever, that there is no regular jailer. The 
care of the guests devolves upon the lone 
constable. 

Jack McMillan was not by temperament 
or training a policeman. He was getting on 
in years, a survivor of the hectic days when 
Clinton was a place of some renown, and his 
poy was so small that he had to supplement 

is official income by doing odd jobs. 

In such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that he did not devote any more 
time than was necessary to the guarding of 
his prisoners. He carried in their meals, 
locked them up in their culls at night, and 
that was about all. 

One fine afternoon, when McMillan was 
hay-making some distance out of Clinton, 
Moses Paul escaped from the “ skookum 
house.”” His sister Celestine had brought 
him a large piece of smoked salmon a few 
days earlier. In this, it transpired later, 
she had hidden a file with which the Indian 
easily cut his way to freedom ; then, scaling 
the stockade, he ran up a gulch into the 
woods at the back of the town, where he 
joined his friend Paul Spintlum, waiting 
for him, already supplied with a rifle, am- 
munition, and provisions. That night the 
pair made camp several miles up the creek. 

Paul Spintlum, unlike the lethargic 
Moses Paul, was a crafty, cunning, resource- 
ful and dangerous Indian. He had fre- 
quently been in trouble, and had a burning 
hatred of the white man’s laws. Many 
times he had declared his intention of 
becoming an outlaw, but he lacked one 
essential of the ‘‘ bad man ’’—he was a very 
pect shot. With Moses Paul as a partner, 

iowever, he felt he could at last realize his 
ambition, and it 
was largely for 
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northern Indians, McMillan hectored and 
blustered and finally ordered Spintlum to 
bring in the escaped prisoner or be placed 
under arrest himself. 

Spintlum, however, was not easily 
bullied. With a curse he broke away from 
the old man, sprang into the thick under- 
brush, and was immediately lost to sight. 

McMillan, helpless, returned to town, 
expecting that he would be able to arrest 
the fugitive when he sneaked back to the 
vancherie (Indian village: in a few days’ time. 
Left to himself, this is certainly what Moses 
Paul would have done, but Spintlum was 
too crafty. They took to the mountains 
behind Clinton and remained there, ven- 
turing down to the Indian settlements 
occasionally at night, when in need of 
provisions, usually disguised as squaws or 
old men. 

Spasmodic attempts of the police to 
round up the outlaws ended in failure. The 
Indians of the Clinton rancherie, through fear 
of Spintlum, refused to give the authorities 
any information. 

“ Paul, he say he kill somebody, suppese 
somebody tellum police,” they explained. 
“Moses, him good boy, but Paul, him cudius 
(bad) all-time.” 

The police pooh-poohed the idea of 
further killings, but the Indians remained 
unconvinced, and silent. 

“You wait. You see by-and-by,” they 
warned. 

The Indians were right ! 

That fall, after the hue-and-cry had 
died down, Moses Paul and Paul Spintlum 
crept forth from their mountain fastness 
and made their way back to the Cariboo 
toad. They camped at the far end of Suicide 
Valley, confident that in this place of 
unhallowed 
memories they 


this reason that 
hehad engineered | 
the escape of the 
prisoner. 

The  follow- 
ing day Constable 
McMillan traced 
the Indians to 
their camp. 
There he met 
Spintlum and 
bluntly accused 
him of harbour- 
ing Moses Paul, 
though at the 
time he had no 
grounds on which 
to base his 
suspicions. 

Adopting the 
method which 
works in nine 


| would escape 


notice. 

With brazen 
disregard of 
danger they 
attended the 
Clinton ‘‘ stam- 
pede,’ which had 
drawn Indians 
from all parts of 
the surrounding 
country. Though 
disguised, Paul 
and Spintlum 
were recognized 
by many of their 
own race, but 
they succeeded 
in fooling all the 
white men. None 
suspected that 
the two ancient 
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Paul Spintlum. 


sticks were the desperadoes who had defied 
the authorities for months. 

In order to fittingly celebrate their 
success, the outlaws procured a bottle of 
whisky, which they finished drinking after 
their return to Suicide Valley. There they 
talked, naturally enough, of the murder 
of Alexander Whyte, and Moses showed 
his companion the exact spot where he had 
battered out the brains of the teamster. 

Crafty Paul Spintlum, his evil passions 
aroused by the potent spirits he had con- 
sumed, suggested that the evidence against 
his friend would disappear if old Chew Wye 
should die. 

Moses Paul shook his head. 

““ Chinamen live along time,” he pointed 
out. Apparently he did not cherish any 
resentment against the wood-chopper who 
had been the chief witness at the inquest, 
and his simple mind did not readily grasp 
Paul Spintlum's suggestion. 

“They take too long to die! "’ agreed 
the other. ‘ Let's go across and finish old 
Chew Wye right now |” 

As usual, Moses Paul agreed with his 
leader. In his drunken condition the 
suggestion appealed to him as a pleasant 
frolic. 

Which of the two actually did the awful 
deed was never known: Later on, each 


Moses Paul. 


blamed the other, but among those who 
knew them best Paul Spintlum was always 
held to be the murderer, though both were 
present at the killing. 

Old Chew Wye’s body was found by 
another Chinese wood-chopper, Ah Joe, 
very soon after life was extinct. The victim 
had had no inkling of imminent danger, 
for he had been bending over the stove, 
cooking his frugal supper, when the door 
was flung open and his own axe was hurled 
at his head, cleaving his skull. 

The police found two sets of moccasin- 
tracks leading back to Suicide Valley. 
Suspicion was immediately directed towards 
Moses Paul and Paul Spintlum, and a rigid 
investigation was begun among the other 
Indians. None would admit having seen 
the outlaws, but many had heard they were 
in the neighbourhood during the stampede. 

The man-hunt now started in real 
earnest, but the outlaws were as elusive 
as shadows. They knew every foot of country 
for hundreds of miles; the tangled forest 
growth was a help to them rather than a 
handicap. Hill trails and mountain passes 
had been familiar to them from boyhood, 
and they had the aborigine’s instinct for 
direction. They could travel for hours on 
a pitch-dark night and in the morning would 
know their exact whereabouts. 
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Friends, too, they had in plenty. The 
longer they succeeded in eluding their 
pursuers, the greater the glamour of their 
exploits in the eyes of their fellows. Relatives 
from various rancheries supplied them with 
food and ammunition at regular periods, 
and left clothing in caches whenever 
necessary. Other Indians, while refraining 
from overt acts against law and_ order, 
maintained a stubborn silence when 
questioned, or contradicted each other 
so thoroughly that their information was 
useless. 

Such news as could be got of the where- 
abouts of the outlaws usually came in from 
ranchers or trappers, but invariably too 
late to be of real service to the police, for 
the fugitives seldom ventured near a farm 
except to steal something they needed, and 
then usually under cover of darkness. 

The outlaws spent most of the winter 
of rg11-12 around the Kelly Lake Indian 
reserve, on a large plateau above Kear Lake. 
Here they lived in comparative comfort, 
sheltered from the cold by a_ thick belt 
of jack-pine in which they built a crude 
stable for their horses, The Cariboo is 
covered with snow throughout the winter, 
but there are bare patches in sunny spots 
where pea-vine and other vetches grow in 
abundance, supplying nourishing horse- 
feed that will keep animals in splendid 
condition even in a hard winter. 

Though they rode their mounts fre- 
quently, and at times, when they imagined 
themselves in danger, with cruel speed, 
Paul and Spintlum came out of their 
plateau hiding- place in the spring with 
horses rolling-fat. The outlaws then pre- 
pared for a leisurely journey into the remote 
north of British Columbia, where they were 
confident the police would never look for 
them. 

Unfortunately for them, they made 
the serious mistake of loitering around 
Clinton too long, though keeping out of 
sight in the woods. 

A straying team of work-horses was 
their undoing on this occasion. These 
had wandered from the Pollard ranch, a 
few miles north of the town, at a time when 
sorely needed for ploughing. Charlie 
Truran, a Beaver Dam Lake “ pre-emptor ” 
employed at  Pollard’s, stumbled across 
the outlaws when searching for the horses. 

The Indians awaited his coming, hands 
resting on their rifles 

The outlaws did not know Truran, 
but he recognized them from a distance. 
He had a passionate desire to turn and run 
for safety, but common-sense prevailed. 
A hurried retreat would inform the Indians 
that their identity had been discovered, and 
in the circumstances they would not hesitate 
to shoot. At that short distance, as Truran 
said later, he must have looked to Moses 
Paul like a target as big as a house. 


Feeling very uncomfortable, Truran 
rode slowly towards the outlaws and gave 
them greeting. 

Paul Spintlum_ picked up his rifle 
and caressed it nonchalantly as he returned 
the salutation, adding :— 

“I don’t know you. You live around 
here ? What's your name ?” 

Foolishly enough, Truran gave his 
correct name and address—an error of 
judgment which caused him much mental 
distress later on, and undoubtedly hastened 
his death. Then he added that he was 
working at Pollard’s and hunting for a 
stray team. 

When Cariboo ranchers lose their horses 
it is often cheaper to give local Indians a 
reward for finding them than to try to do 
the work themselves, It is not that the 
Indians know the country any better, but 
they have an uncanny knowledge of the 
direction the horses have taken in their 
wanderings—very often for the sufficient 
reason that they themselves have driven 
the animals off the ranch in order to get the 
money for finding them ! 

Truran offered the usual reward for 
the return of the horses. 

“All right. Maybe we find them!” 
promised Paul Spintlum. 


Moses Paul, more direct and primitive, - 


burst out laughing. He could not see him- 
self halting in his flight to the north and 
freedom in order to earn a paltry reward. 
However, he said nothing, leaving his 
leader to do all the talking. 

Half an hour later Charlie Truran 
galloped into Clinton, his horse in a white 
lather, and pulled up at the courthouse gate. 
ruran himself was wildly excited. 

“The outlaws ! The outlaws ! ”’ he just 
managed to gasp, as he flung himself off 
his exhausted mount and tottered to the 
fence for support. ‘Get the constable. 
They're on the Fifty-one Creek ! ”” 
hat day, May 3rd, r9r2, Clinton was 
crowded with ranchers and homesteaders 
who had come in for the spring assizes. Court 
was about to resume after lunch when 
Truran galloped in with his startling news, 
but it was decided to postpone the sitting, 
so as to allow Constable Alexander Kindness, 
who was also clerk of the Court, to go out 
and arrest the Indians, 

Kindness had been in Clinton only a 
few months, having been sent up from 
Vancouver to succeed Jack McMillan, re- 
lieved from office because of his lax methods. 
He had never seen the outlaws, but he had 
the average policeman’s whole-hearted con- 
tempt for “ bad Indians,"’ and no doubt at 
all of his ability to take them into custody 
within a few hours 

Yielding to advice, however, he called 
for volunteers to accompany him, Four 
young men, eager for a little excitement, 
stepped forward, and in a few minutes rode 
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out of Clinton with such arms and ammuni- 
tion as could be found in a hurry. 

Three of these, Jimmie Boyd, Forest 
Loring, and George Carson, had been born 
in the Cariboo. The fourth, Bill Ritchie, 
though originally hailing from Scotland, had 
been the Clinton blacksmith for years and, 
like the others, knew the Indians well. So 
did the Pollard brothers, who joined the 
posse a little later. 

All the local men were confident that 
Moses Paul would not shoot at them, but 
they advised Kindness to be careful, he 
being a policeman and an outsider. Charlie 
Truran especially, who volunteered to go as 
far as the Fifty-one Creek, but no farther, 
to point out the spot where he had seen 
the fugitives, was especially emphatic as to 
the danger. 

Jimmie Boyd, being the keenest-eyed, 
took the lead when the tracks of the Indians 
were picked up. Through the thick woods 
the men could travel only in single file, 
but it was possible to keep the horses at a 
trot most of the 
time. 

‘*We'recrowd- 
ing them!’ 
announced 
Boyd, after a 
while. ‘They're 
not making 
much speed.” 

A mile or so 
farther west the 
posse overtook 
a pack pony 
abandoned by 
the Indians in 
their flight. 
The horse was 
dragging a long 
lead-rope. 

Boyd jumped 
off his horse to 
tie the pack 

ny to a tree. 
Pony. See what's 
in the pack, 
Jimmie,” sug- 
gested Kind- 
ness, 

Just as 
Boyd stooped to 
untie the “ dia- 
mond hitch,” 
there was the 
sharp crack of a rifle from the timber close at 
hand. A wad of padding flew out of the 
back of Kindness’s coat just below the 
shoulder and fluttered in the air for a 
moment like a white butterfly. 

Kindness pressed his hand to his heart, 
gave asharp cry, and then fell from his horse. 
He was dead ! 

Two more shots came in quick succes- 
sion. A bullet struck Forest Loring in the 


Chief Constable (now Inspector) Fernie, of the 


Provincial Police. 
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wrist, but the wound was slight. Spintlum, 
the poor marksman, was responsible for this, 
though he had not intended to hurt the 
Cariboo youth. He had aimed at the horse 
and hit the man ! 

For a few moments all was confusion. 
Three members of the posse flung themselves 
out of their saddles and sought shelter 
behind their horses, their rifles held in 
readiness to fire the moment they caught 
sight of the murderer. Bill Ritchie, a boyhood 
chum of Kindness, forgetting all danger in 
the presence of tragedy, found himself sitting 
in the open with the head of the dead police- 
man resting on his knee, calling upon him 
by name in a dazed, hopeless kind of 
way. 

So that it would not hamper him in 
acl Jimmie Boyd had strapped his 
rifle to his saddle. As he worked frantically 
to untie it he caught sight of an Indian 
crouched behind a log, working at the lever 
of a rifle which had apparently jammed. 
From where they stood none of the others 
could see the 
Indian. 

Impulsive 
and fearless, 
Boyd, directly 
he had secured 
his rifle, sprang 
out into the 
open and fired. 
He was a good 
shot, and the 
distance was 
short, but he 
missed. He 
missed again 
and again as the 
Indian made a 
run for the 
woods, dodging 
in and out be- 
tween jackpines 
and cotton- 
woods until he 
was lost to 
sight. 

Boyd found 
out later that 
the weapon he 
had so hastily 

icked up when 
leaving Clinton 
was an ancient 
model which 
had had the sights raised for long-distance 
shooting and was accordingly useless for 
short-range work ! 

The outlaws having the advantage of 
cover, the members of the posse decided to 
return to town for reinforcements. Catching 
the dead man’s horse, they were strapping 
the body on the restive animal when a rifle 
barked from an unexpected quarter. Five 
or six more shots followed. Bullets whistled 
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by the startled group, but fortunately no 
one was hit. The nervous horse, frightened 
by the scurrying of the men for safety, 
started to buck, threw off its burden, and 
dashed off through the timber. 

Then followed a period of silence; the 
men scarcely dared 
to breathe. Every 
moment they ex- 
pected to hear a 
shot and to feel a 
bullet ploughing 
between their ribs, 
but nothing hap- 
pened. After the 
second fusillade the 
Indians had made 
their get-away. 

Venturing forth 
cautiously at last, 
and using a gentler 
horse, they lashed 
the body of Kind- 
ness to the saddle 
and the melancholy 
cavalcade started 
its return journey 
to Clinton. Wild 
rumours that 
nearly all the mem- 
bers of the posse 
had been killed had 
already been circu- 
lated by Indians and _half- 
breeds, and the old town 
was in a fever of excitement. 

An armed guard was 
immediately posted at the 
Clinton rancherie to prevent 
communication between the 
outlaws and their friends, 
and special watchers were 
detailed to keep track of 
relatives and suspects, but 
Paul Spintlum was too wily 
to remain in the danger- 
zone. With his companion 
he made a forced night 
march north and west, and 
by morning had reached the 
comparative safety of Big 


Bar Lake 

Meanwhile Chief Con- 

stable Fernie, of Kamloops 
(now Inspector of Provincial Police had 
been ordered to take up the chase Within 
twenty-four hours Fernie and a party of 
Indian trackers travelled hundred) miles 
and reached the sce The 
trackers were brou ops 
because the authori 1 that 
could not re ti 
efficient s¢ cir 
vith t f the 
um 
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On the day Constable Kindness was 
killed the Clinton Indians knew of the murder 
long before the white men had any definite 
information. Whether they learned of this 
through Paul and Spintlum, or whether 
the outlaws had some accomplice at the time 


“Just as Boyd stooped there came the sharp crack of a rifle 


from the timber close at hand.” 


of the shooting, and this man rushed back 
to the rancherie when the others made their 


get-away, has never become known. Certain 
it is, however, that Strawnick, the mother 
of Moses Paul, was one of the first to spread 
the c tidings 


nick was reputed to be a witch, 


id to this day many a weird tale is 
told of ier uncanny = gifts She was 
said to possess something akin to the 


and her 
1 place 
Indian in 


ability to cast 
curses was recognized 
the scores of reserves 
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dotted over the great stretches of the 
Cariboo. 

Intelligent white men may have doubted 
Strawnick’s supernatural gifts, but none 
would dispute that she at least looked like 
a witch, Old, haggard, bent and twisted 


“Kindness pressed his hand to his heart and then fell 
from his horse.” 


of body, her bony arms and spindly legs 
perpetually shivering as with the ague, her 
scrawny neck supporting a shrivelled head 
crowned with coarse grey hair, a parchment- 
dry face out of which stared and blinked 
piercing black eyes, Strawnick was a figure 
to inspire fear in the hearts of the 
superstitious. 

The snows of many hard winters had 
come and gone since Strawnick was young, 
but she was still amazingly active, mentally 
and physically. She could walk or hobble 
incredible distances, and though she had 
difficulty in getting on a horse, once in 
th~ saddle she could ride indefinitely with- 
out getting tired. Like many another 
witch, she had a favourite haunt for the 
muttering of incantations, the casting of 
spells, and the pronouncement of curses. 
This was a high ridge behind the Fifty-one 
Creek, overlooking Clinton, and now known 
locally as ‘* Strawnick Ridge.” 
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To these hills the old crone betook here 
self on the day Constable Kindness was 
murdered. Seated astride her fat little 
roan pony, her grey hair falling over her 
bent shoulders, her right arm occasionally 
thrust out with the outspread talons of her 
hand clawing at the air, 
Old Strawnick cast the curse 
of sudden death upon all 
who should ride forth from 
Clinton in pursuit of her son 
and his companion. 

White people smiled in a 
supercilious way when they 
heard of the old hag’s male- 
dictions, but the Indians 
shook their heads, shrugged 
their shoulders, and mur- 
mured :— 

“ Allright ! Laugh now! 
By-and-by you'll see.” 

Of the six young men 
who rode so gaily forth from 
Clinton that summer day in 
1912, Bill Ritchie, the black- 
smith, is the only one who 
survives, 

Constable Kindness was 
killed that afternoon. Charlie 
Truran died eighteen months 
later, having long been ob- 
sessed by the fear that he 
was about to be murdered by 
the outlaws. George Carson 
was the victim of an auto- 
mobile accident. Pneumonia 
carried off Forest Loring. 
Two vears ago Jimmy Boyd 
passed away, as the result of 
war wounds. 

“ The curse of Old Straw- 
nick was upon them!” say 
the Indians. 


Though the outlaws 
made their dash for freedom 
through almost impenetrable country, 


travelling, sometimes on foot and some- 
times on horseback, through tangles of 
jackpine and scrub willow, across open 
plains, and over rock-strewn stretches where 
white men could see not the slightest sign 
of footprints, the Kamloops Indian trackers, 
after picking up the trail at the scene of 
the murder, never once lost the spoor for 
twenty-one days. Much of the time they 
followed it on horseback. Occasionally, 
when the country was unusually difficult, 
they walked—a strangely uncommunicative 
band, skilled in the lore of the woods— 
teading at a glance the story of the flight 
of the men they pursued. 

Moses Paul and Paul Spintlum made 
their dash towards the north with only 
one horse, their pack-pony having broken 
away from them just as Kindness and his 
companions came in sight, In their first 
night journey they covered cighteen miles, 
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reaching Desolation Ranch, on Big Bear 
Creek, at two o’clock in the morning. Here 
they stole a saddle and a pair of field glasses 
—the latter a veritable treasure which 
enabled them to discover the approach of 
their pursuers on many occasions, giving 
them time to slip away in an unexpected 
direction. 

The saddle they cached in a thick 
clump of trees until such time as it would 
be of use. Then they set out to catch a horse, 
hundreds of which roamed at large in the 
district. The majority of these horses were 
wild, but in every band there were a few 
that had strayed from ranches, easily 
identified even at a distance by saddle and 
girth-rubbings on back and body. 

Three times the outlaws, one working 
on horseback and the other afoot, succeeded 
in driving bands of horses into brush corrals 
put up by the Indians who make a business 
of hunting wild horses, and three times 
the animals broke away and escaped. Had 
the outlaws possessed a lariat they would 
probably have been successful at the first 
attempt, but they had to wait until they 
found a horse gentle enough to be caught 
by hand. It took them five days to do 
this. 

Swinging back to Desolation Ranch— 
a procedure which greatly puzzled Fernie 
and his trackers at the time—the fugitives 
picked up the hidden saddle and started a 
fifty-mile ride west and north towards the 
Fraser River and the Candle Creek reserve, 
where they had relatives. 

The trackers realized from the spoor 
that they were a long way behind. By the 
length of the strides and the dricd specks 
of foam they knew the outlaws were riding 
hard and fast, one on a bay horse, the 
other on a sorrel. A_ few stray hairs 
caught in spruce boughs had told them that 
much, 

Surmising that Paul and Spintlum 
were heading for the rancheries, Chicf- 
Constable Fernie left his trackers on the trail 
and rode post-haste to Candle Creek. Here 
he rounded up all the relatives and known 
friends of the outlaws and, regardless of their 
protestations that they knew nothing of the 
fugiti placed them under guard. 

The same procedure was followed at the 
TDog Creek reserve, a few miles farther north, 
but in spite of these precautions Paul and 
Spintlum managed to get their horses shod, 
a supply of ammunition, and as much food 
as they necded for a month, this being taken 
out to them in answer to smoke 
sent up on the mountains a little dista 
away. 

From Dog Creek the desperadoes struck 
eastward through some of the most desolate 
country in northern British Columbia, There 
vegetation is scarce, timber growth is 
stunted, the water tainted with alkali, and 
the ground strewn with boulders sometimes 
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twenty feet in diameter. There is no range 
land; there are no settlers. The terrain, 
in its upheaved state, forms a natural 
fortress where two determined men, dodging 
from rock to rock, could hold a small army 
at bay. 

Though wearied by long travel and loss 
of sleep, and handicapped by a shortage 
of provisions, Fernie and ‘his trackers 
plunged doggedly into this forbidding terri- 
tory on the trail of their quarry. Here the 
game of hide-and-seck went on day after day, 
Paul and Spintlum dodging and doubling 
back on their tracks and travelling in 
circles in an effort to confuse their 
pursuers, 

The erratic course finally made Chief 
Constable Fernie a little sceptical of his 
trackers’ ability to follow the spoor. Their 
wanderings seemed so aimless; there was 
nothing that he could see to warrant the 
twistings and turnings that seemingly led 
nowhere. Had he not employed these same 
trackers with success on previous occasions 
he might even have been a little dubious as 
to their loyalty. 

“How do you know you're on the 
right track ?’’ he asked an Indian named 
Philip. 

“ Sure we're right,” answered Philip, a 
little nettled at the implied suspicion. 
“ Spintlum now riding the bay horse. 
Moses going ahead most of the time on the 
sorrel.”’ 

Fernie reasoned that it would be no 
difficult feat to discover which horse was in 
the lead, for hoof-marks vary considerably, 
and the second horse would often step on the 
prints left by his fellow, But it puzzled him 
that the Indians should know which man 
rode the bay and which the sorrel. 

As a rule native trackers are very 
reticent. They do not reveal the secrets of 
their craft, though they will point out signs 
which are so obvious that any white man 
should see them, though usually he doesn’t. 
Philip, however, had a great regard for Chief 
Constable Fernie, and a word of praise from 
the police officer was more welcome than the 
smile of a squaw. 

So it was that the Indian Sherlock 
Holmes went on to explain how he reasoned 
from cause to effect. In crossing a dry creck 
on the banks of which grew a number of 
cottonwood saplings Philip dismounted and 
signalled to nie to do the same, 

The tracker pointed a grimy finger to a 
trifling abrasion on the smooth bark of a 
cottonwood, not quite three feet from the 
ground, It was hardly a scratch—the 
delicate bloom was merely rubbed off—but 
it could have been caused by only one 
thing. 

“*Moses Paul's stirrup rubbed there as 
he brushed past this cottonwood,” explained 
Philip with a smile. ‘‘ Here are the tracks 
of his sorrel. If it had been Spintlum 
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riding the sorrel the stirrup mark would be 
three inches higher up, because Spintlum 
is shorter in the leg than Paul. Good 
enough ? ” 

ernie admitted that it was. 

Three days later the trackers, proceeding 
in extended formation through a forest in 
which the fugitives had taken refuge, came 
upon a still-smouldering camp-fire. The 
outlaws, fancying themselves safe, had 
relaxed their 
vigilance for a 
brief period, and 
as a result nar- 
rowly escaped 
capture. 

Even as it 
was they had to 
dash away with- 
out their blankets 
and the bulk of 
their provisions. 
Supplies suffi- 
cient to last the 
two men for 
several months 
remained scat- 
tered about the 
ground where the 
pack had been 


opened, to the 
great joy of the 
trackers, who 


gathered up the 
Tice, sugar, flour, 
beans, and dried 
apples with keen 
anticipation of 
the feast to 
follow, their own 
larder having 
been rather 
scanty for several 
days. 

For the first 
time since they 
left Kamloops the 
Indians became 
really excited. 
The spirit of the 
chase was upon them. Tracking was no 
longer a drudgery, but a sport. The pack 
was in full cry, the scent hot, the game just 
out of sight. 

For several miles the posse raced on the 
trail of the outlaws, following the plain 
tracks of galloping horses. The fleeing men 
were travelling north in an almost direct line, 
failing to take advantage of concealment or 
shelter in their mad rush for safety. Speed 
was all that mattered. They realized that 
if their pursuers, with better horses, could 
gain on them in the first few minutes, the 
game would be up unless they could make a 
stand somewhere and fight it out. 

Once more luck was with the outlaws. 
The Indian trackers slowed up in the chase, 


Map showing approximately some of the wanderings 
of the two outlaws during the long man-hunt. 
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pointed here and there, discussed and dis- 
puted as they rode, and finally came to a 
dead halt. 

For several minutes there was an excited 
powwow: and then Cyclone Prosper, who 

ad been in the lead most of the time, 
announced that it was no use going further 
in that direction. The tracks they had been 
following were not those of the horses ridden 
by Paul and Spintlum ! 

Later on they found out that 
in their flight the fugitives had 
startled a bunch of wild horses. 
The tracks made by these animals 
confused the Indians just long 
enough to render further pursuit 
that day hopeless, for night came on 
before the night trail could be picked 
up again. 

An Indian named Alexis, who 
was familiar with the chequered 
career of Paul Spintlum, suggested 
that the fugitives were probably 
heading for Big Fish Lake, a large 
body of water about a_ hundred 
miles north of Clinton. Spintlum, 
having got into some whisky trouble 
afew years pre- 
viously, had 
secreted himself 
at Big Fish Lake 
until his  mis- 
deeds had been 
forgotten, and he 
would be running 
true to form by 
repeating the 
performance. 

A large num- 
ber of islands dot 
the waters of 
Big Fish Lake. 
Some of these 
are heavily 
timbered, and 
searching © them 
for the two out- 
laws proved to be 
a difficult and 
fruitless task, for 
they now had an immense area in which 
they could remain securely concealed until 
such time as the authorities acknowledged 
themselves baffled. 

Six weeks after starting out from 
Clinton the posse was withdrawn from the 
Cariboo. Further pursuit was useless. The 
two Indians had evidently slipped through 
the cordon thrown around Big Fish Lake 
and were now, in all probability, being 
cared for by some of their unsuspected 
friends in a district remote from white 
men’s habitations. For the time being, they 
were safe. 

By the end of June most of the special 
policemen who had been engaged to guard 
the Cariboo Road and other strategic points 
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were relieved from duty, as were also the day 
and night shifts watching the various 
rancheries scattered over two hundred miles 
of rough country. 

During the first weeks of the outlaw 
hunt over a hundred policemen and special 
officers were scouring the range for Paul and 
Spintlum, many of these giving their services 
free in an effort to rid British Columbia of 
this pair of desperadoes. They discon- 
tinued their patrolling reluctantly, but one 
and all were confident that sooner or later 
the Indians would return to their old 
haunts. 

In the fall a friendly Indian warned 
Charlie Truran that Paul Spintlum had 
marked him out as the next victim in 
revenge for giving the information that 
started Constable Kindness and his com- 
panions on the first fatal chase. Truran was 
not surprised. The homesteader knew of 
Spintlum’s vindictive disposition, and ever 
since the police had withdrawn from the 
field he had gone about with the feeling that 
death was ever at his side. 

One day, returning home after a short 
absence, he found that his cabin had been 
broken into. The moccasined footprints of 
two Indians were plainly visible on the dry 
soil outside. Nothing of importance was 
taken from the cabin, but on the rough 
table there was a rude charcoal sketch that 
struck terror to the heart of poor Charlie 
Truran—the sprawled body of a man with 
a big black spot over his heart ! 

The homesteader’s nerve was completely 
broken. Hastening to Clinton, he sold his 
little place for what he could get and left the 
country. A year or so later he returned, but 
only to die. 

Several times that Fall the outlaws were 
seen by cowboys or homesteaders, but Paul 
and Spintlum were well mounted and always 
managed to get away before a posse could 
be organized. Kelly Lake and Pavillion 
Mountain were their favourite haunts, these 
places being only a short distance from 
twenty or more rancheries where the outlaws 
had many sympathizers who supplied them 
with food. 

Persistent patrolling of the district by 
Provincial constables, however, made the 
Indians uneasy. They kept constantly on 
the move, and for weeks one stood guard 
while the other slept. More than once 
they had to abandon their horses and 
take to the woods on foot, and never did 
they dare to shoot game, lest the report 
should bring the police down upon their 
hiding-place. 

Paul and Spintlum next made a dash 
for the south, crossed the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line west of Ashcroft, and estab- 
lished themselves in the Nicola Valley. Here 
they hoped that the large cattle ranches, 
sparse settlement, and scattered bands of 
Foaming Indians would suit their purpose 
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admirably, but they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. They found the Nicola Indians 
cold and unfriendly, unwilling to supply 
them with food or clothing, and resolved 
not to let themselves become embroiled 
in a feud with the authorities. 

Their lack of sympathy for the refugees 
amounted at times to distinct hostility, 
and there were many days when Moses 
Paul and Paul Spintlum realized very keenly 
what it meant to wear the brand of Cain 
and wander in a strange land where every 
man’s hand was against them. 

Finally the outlaws crept north into 
their own country once more, and for 
three months lived like animals in the 
mountains behind Hat Creek, seldom having 
enough to eat, hardly ever daring to light 
a cooking-fire, and practically deserted by 
the relatives and friends who had helped 
them earlier in the summer. The glamour 
of their exploit had worn off; they were 
no longer looked upon as heroes. Instead, 
they were held to blame for the continual 
visits of policemen to the rancheries, the 
perpetual searches of cabins and tents, the 
never-ceasing spying of the white men 
upon the reds, 

Paul and Spintlum were reaching the 
end of their tether. They had been given 
plenty of rope, but it was rope that was 
bound, in the end, to twist into a hangman's 
noose. 

Offers of liberal rewards failed to 
produce an Indian Judas who would betray 
his fellows for silver, but at last, on 
December 28th, eight months after the 
killing of Constable Kindness, the outlaws 
were surrendered by their chiefs. 

Where gold was no inducement, vanity 
served the purpose excellently. Knowing 
that the pair were in hiding near the Bona- 
parte Reserve, Indian Agent Tom Cum- 
miskey summoned the chiefs and threatened 


them with the loss of their official 
dignities unless they brought in Paul and 
Spintlum. 


The official dignities of an Indian chief 
May appear small to a white man, but they 
are pearls of great price to the aborigine. 
A bit of ribbon, a shiny badge, a gaudy 
decoration, mean more to him than meat 
and drink, and the title of ‘ Chief ’’ is 
prized beyond worldly possessions. 

Tom Cummiskey understood — the 
psychology of the simple Red man. Very 
shortly after he had issued his ultimatum 
Paul and Spintlum were summoned to 
meet the chiefs in secret conclave. The 
situation was explained to the outlaws. 
They were told what they already knew 
quite well: that they could not survive 
the rigorous winter of the Cariboo without 


shelter, without food, without sufficient 
clothing, without regular sleep, without 
help. 


“ The law will get you in the end!” 
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exclaimed Chief Joseph. ‘‘ You might as well 
give yourselves up now and let us enjoy 
peace and rest once more. We have had 
enough trouble because of your crimes.” 

“But they'll hang us!” protested 
Moses Paul. 

“Without a doubt,” agreed Chief 
Joseph. ‘ But you'll live longer, and in 
greater comfort, while awaiting hanging in 
prison than you would hiding in the moun- 
tains this winter. Freeze now or hang 
by-and-by. Choose ! ” 

Having the matter presented to them 
in that light, the outlaws chose the wiser 
course. They surrendered. 

“Let's get itover |!’ said Paul Spintlum. 
‘Tell them to come and get us!” 

Securely bound with ropes, the desper- 
adoes were taken under escort to Ashcroft, 
and there turned over to Chief Constable 
Fernie, who lodged them in the Kamloops 
jail to await trial. Though they were haggard 
and emaciated as a result of the privations 
they had undergone, Paul and Spintlum 
were not in the deplorable condition one 
might have expected. Spintlum soon 
recovered his health and spirits, but Moses 
Paul drooped, sickened, and ultimately 
died in jail. His body was turned over te 
his aged mother Strawnick and buried in 
the Indian cemetery at High Bar. 

Stoutly protesting his innocence of 
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any greater crime than Biding. and abetting 
a fugitive from justice, Paul Spintlum went 
to trial. A jury found him guilty of murder 
in the first degree. The judge sentenced him 
to death and fixed the date of execution 
for December 12th, 1913, in the Kamloops 
jailyard. 

The Indian heard the pronouncement 
of his doom with the stoical indifference 
characteristic of his race. Later he hinted 
to one of his guards that his career of 
villainy might possibly be prolonged well 
beyond December. This boast, coupled 
with vague rumours that certain other 
lawless Indians were planning a sudden 
descent on the jail to rescue Spintlum, 
caused the authorities to increase the 
guard until all possibility of a jail-delivery 
passed. 

At eight o'clock on the appointed morn- 
ing, under a cold and cloudy sky, Paul 
Spintlum ascended the scaffold with firm 
step and squared shoulders. Theatrical to 
the last, he looked down at the little 
knot of witnesses and called out, in a 
clear voice :— 

“ Good-bye, my friends. 
for another man’s crime!” 

A few minutes later the black flag 
fluttered from the masthead. 

Paul Spintlum, last of the Cariboo 
outlaws, was dead ! 


Here I die 
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= * THE amusing little ex- 
«imple of “ English as she 

is wrote,” which we re- 

' cently _ reproduced — the 

* wonderful effort of Mr. 

Aik Musa-Shiva, the _ sbirt- 
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the unknown writer sug- 
gests, “Call articles have 
different thoughts,” the 
teflections of these packets 
must be somewhat chaotic ! 
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FEW years ago I was employed as 

a nurse in the home of Judge 

Mcheam, a_ wealthy resident of 

Shreveport, Louisana. From that 

engagement there developed a most extra- 
ordinary experience. 

My patient was the judge’s young 
daughter Isobel, a child suffering from a 
hopeless spinal disease, who required the 
utmost care. A maid called Paquita helped 
me in lifting and changing the position of 
the invalid and also looked after the sick- 
room, keeping it in perfect order. The 
appearance of this maid struck me at once 
as highly unusual. 

I had gone to Shreveport from Kansas 
City, where 1 had been born and trained, 
but I had been south before to Florida and 
Texas, and had also worked for s sral 
months in Atlanta, so that I was familiar in 
a limited way with the Southern servant— 
invariably Negro—through all the variations 
from the heavy-featured full-blooded black 
to the mulatto and the quadroon. [ had seen 
the Creoles, the mixed French bloods, and 
also the Spanish half-castes over in Texas, 
but none of these at all resembled Paquita. 

There was something in her dusky 
complexion that was not exactly the swarth- 
iness of the Spaniard or the Mexican—a 
strange luminous quality, a sort of glow from 
underneath, suggesting the effect of stretch- 
ing a piece of saffron chiffon over rose- 
coloured velvet. Her hair was straight and 
of a bluish blackness, her brows were clean- 
cut lines over large, lustrous black eyes 
which could never quite meet mine in a 
steady gaze. There were weird contra- 
dictions in her face. Her nose was too 
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large; her cheek-bones were high, with 
vivid splotches of red up under her eyes, 
and her mouth was a puzzle. The upper lip 
formed a perfect Cupid's bow, with piquant 
upturned corners, but opposed to this 
touch of beauty was a coarse and heavy 
under-lip, that seemed to be for ever dragging 
the mouth downward. The lower jaw, 
which began under the ears—rather heavily 
for a young woman—ended in a weakly 
pointed chin. About her figure there was 
a definite clear-cut grace, a lithe, free charm 
suggesting that child of nature, the Indian 
maiden, but her hands and feet were large 
and awkward. Altogether Paquita was an 
enigma to me, 

During the carly days of my stay in the 
Mehearn house I noticed a small waspish- 
looking fellow called Pierre working—or, 
rather, I should say loafing—about the 
gardens and_ stables. The thing which 
first attracted my attention to him was his 
sly and furtive manner. It seemed to me 
that I never left the house without encounter- 
ing him. He would be lounging in the shade 
of the garage when he should have been 
sharpening his garden tools, loafing under 
the trees when he should have been pruning, 
or hanging idly over the garden fence when 
he should have been digging. He invariably 
slunk away when I came upon him, giving 
every evidence that he cared as little about 
mecting me as I did him, 

Pierre’s persistent idleness, of course, 
was none of my business, but he was such an 
ugly, skulking little brute that he interested 
me in spite of myself. He was short and 
spare, with knobbly joints and a dark 
wrinkled skin, but there was the same 
strange reddish glow about his complexion 
which I had noticed in Paquita. His deep- 
set eyes were a sort of greenish-grey, gleaming 
evilly above his high cheek-bones. His hair, 
like Paquita’s, was exceedingly black and 
straight. It always looked unbrushed, and 
hung untidily about his ears and neck. It 
was not his appearance, however, that 
repelled me so much as his slinking, furtive 
manner. 

One afternoon, from the sick-room 
window, I saw Paquita talking to him down 
in the garden. I was surprised for a moment 
until I remembered the unique points of 
resemblance between the pair—the blue- 
black hair, the high cheek-bones, the reddish 
glow of the skin. They were probably 
brother and sister, I decided. When Paquita 
next came in I asked her if my supposition 
Was correct. 


“Pierre ?’’ she responded. ‘‘ No, no; 
he ees my husban’.” 

This shocked me. I had never lost my 
heart to Paquita, but it seemed preposterous 
for a smart girl like her to be married to 
this despicable-looking creature. 

That night Mandy, one of the Negro 
women, came in as usual to relieve me at 
the sick-bed. I always went outside for 
a breath of fresh air before retiring, and that 
night, as I walked down the path in the 
moonlight, I became aware of a stooping 
figure a little way off to my right darting 
from shadow to shadow and plainly keeping 
pace with me. I was frightened, and at 
once turned to retrace my steps—but not 
before I had recognized Pierre in the furtive, 
lurking figure. When I reached the house 
I went for a moment to the sick child’s 
room and questioned Mandy. 

““ Why should Pierre be dodging about 
the grounds at this time of night?” I 
asked her. 

“Dat good-fo’-nuthin’ debbil of a 
redbone ?” she said disdainfully. ‘‘ Dey 
hain’t no tellin’ what ke be up to! Yo’ 
bettah jes’ keep yo’ eye skinned fo’ him, 
nuss.”” 

“Why, Mandy, 
him ?” I demanded. 

“De main thing dat’s wrong wid dat 
dirty rascal is dat he’s a redbone,” she 
declared. 

“* What’s Mandy?” I 
persisted. 

“A reglah copperhead, nuss; dat’s 
what a redbone is. Meaner’n snakes, dey 
is, allob um.” 

‘‘ But Pierre’s Paquita’s husband,” I 
said. 

““Yas’m, maybe he am an’ maybe he 
hain’t,” she returned mysteriously. 

‘‘Is Paquita a redbone, too ?”’ I asked, 
still very much in the dark as to what a 
“‘ redbone ’”’ might be. 

““Oh, sho’ she am. Yo’ c’d easy tell by 
lookin’ at her; an’ anyhow, ef she wa’nt, 
she wouldn’ be claimin’ ‘at Pierre was her 
husban’. I hain’t nevah knowed one ob um 
to ma’y outside dey own denomination.” 

From this I inferred that the term 
“redbone ” denoted some religious belicf. I 
knew there were “ hardshells,’’ ‘ three- 
dippers,” ‘‘rollers,’’ and other weird sects 
in the vicinity, so I dismissed the subject 
from my mind and went off to bed, but I 
couldn’t so easily forget the fact that Picrre 
had shadowed me. The thing bothered me 
for many days, making me more suspicious 
and distrustful about him than I had been 
before. 

I never discovered his object ; I suppose 
it was just an expression of the inexplicable 
combination of characteristics that makes 
up the “redbone,” a fuller explanation 
concerning which term came to me some 
time later. 


what’s wrong with 


a redbone, 


THE LACQUER BOX. 


The “redbones,” it seems, are found 
only in Louisana, and are said to be a mixture 
of the many races which have lived in this 
part of America—Indians, French, and 

paniards, with an occasional perfect Anglo- 
Saxon t and—in very rare cases—a trace 
of Negro blood that has crept into the already 
tragically-hybrid mixture. 

No matter what blood runs in the veins 
of the ‘“‘ redbone,” however, not one of the 
races concerned will own him. To the Indian 
he is a despised dog ; to the French he is as 
the dirt under their feet; to the Spanish 
and Mexican his very name is anathema ; 
to the Anglo-Saxon he is just a ‘‘ nigger ”’ ; 
and to the Negro—well, here at least the 
despised black man has found someone upon 
whom he can look down with scorn. 

These hapless folk are charged with 
having absorbed from their ancestral races 
only the undesirable traits of each, in exag- 
gerated form, so that the ‘‘ redbone ’’ not 
only bears the stigma which usually attaches 
to the half-breed, but carries it trebled and 
quadrupled. Whatever the origin of these 
strange people, however, the combination 
of childish ignorance, superstition, confused 
and perverted religion, shiftlessness, 
treachery and vice, which constitute their 
characters, allied with their freakish appear- 
ance, makes them peculiarly unique. 

With this background Pierre and 
Paquita now became more interesting to 
me than ever. I soon found that Paquita 
was true to the Promise of her shifty eyes 
and weak chin. began missing little things 
from my room—handkerchiefs, hairpins, 
insignificant ornaments of small value. 
Then one day an_ expensive _hand- 
embroidered nightgown disappeared. At 
this I called Paquita to account. 

“ Paquita,”’ I said, looking her squarely 
in the face, ‘“‘ where is my embroidered night- 
gown?” 

““Oh, ma’am! Me, no; I don’ know,” 
she answered glibly, her hands outstretched 
dramatically—but her eyes were downcast. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” I said, ‘and you 
will bring it straight back to this room. Do 
you understand ?”” 

She backed away from me as I rose to 
my feet. Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
looked the very picture of injured innocence, 
but never once did her gaze meet mine. 

a No, no, Ma’am, not me,” she declared 
again. ‘‘ I wouldn’ steal it; no! Maybe 
Mandy, she steal it from you.” Then, very 
adroitly, she backed into the hall and was 
gone like a flash; but that night, when I 
went to my room, I found my nightgown 
hanging over the chair where I had left it. I 
smiled a little ruefully as 1 remembered a 
warning Mandy had given me: ‘‘ Yo’ better 
keep yo’ eye on dem thievin’ redbones,”’ she 
had said, ‘‘ else’n dey’ll steal de heels right 
off’n yo’ shoes—an’ dem on yo’ fect!” 

In the drawer of my wardrube I had a 
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lacquer box of quaint and unusual design. 
In this box I kept my beads—half-a-dozen 
strings of them—and perhaps a double 
handful of loose ones from necklaces which 
had broken at one time or another. None 
of these beads were of any great value, and 
1 seldom wore them, but they were of 
gorgeous colours—red and green and amber 
and crystal. 

One day, some weeks after the episode 
of the nightgown, I surprised Paquita in my 
room with the lacquer box in her hands. 
She was obviously gloating over the mass of 
colour within, and so completely absorbed 
that she failed to hear my approach. 
Directly she saw me she flung the box back 
into its place and slid guiltily from the room 
by another door. Shortly after this the 
furtive Pierre was caught in some theft and 
was discharged ignominiously. With him 
went Paquita—and my lacquer box of 
beads ! 

1 knew at the time that, to add to 
Pierre’s disgrace, his wages had been handed 
to Paquita. This was abasement indecd— 
that his ‘‘ woman ”’ should receive his pay ! 
All that was masculine in him rose in fierce 
rebellion, and he left the Mehearn place in a 
towering rage, spitting and snarling like an 
outraged monkey. 

Mcanwhile my patient grew worse, 
requiring constant attention, and I forgot 
all about the two ‘ redbones ” who had 
interested me. Then, one night, poor little 
Isobel passed over into a realm where 
trained hands could no longer minister to her, 
and I was free for awhile. : 

A few months later an epidemic broke 
out farther south in the State and, with 
numerous other nur: I went into the 
stricken section. After some terrible weeks, 
during which Death stalked boldly from 
house to house, grinning at our desperate 
efforts to halt his progress, the plague was 
at last got more or less under control, and I 
had a breathing spell. At this time I became 
very much interested in the process of pre- 
paring for market the long grey Spanish 
moss which hung in great dingy festoons 
from the trees in the swamps. 

The system seemed to me very old and 
primitive, and I have since learned that 
up-to-date machinery was used for this 
purpose in other parts of the South, but in 
this remote region the old ways still pre- 
vailed. Negroes paddled along the margins 
of the slimy bayous in good-sized flat 
boats, dragging the moss from the over- 
hanging branches of the trees with long poles. 

When the boats were fully loaded the 
poles were used to propel them along the 


stream or bayou to the vicinity of the 
Negroes’ shanties, where the moss was 
stacked in great heaps like hayricks. Here, 


for several months, it was kept constantly 
wet; in between the rains the Negrocs 
poured water upon it, gradually rotting 
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away the grey scale-like outside covering. 
When the stacks had stood for a sut- 
ciently long time—about four to six months, 
I think—there followed the process of dry- 
ing-out. 

One morning I went to watch Burrel, a 
white-haired old Negro whom we had all 
come to know, “spread” his stacks to 
hasten their drying. There was a younger 
fellow helping him, a man whom I had 
not seen before, but who somehow had a 
strangely familiar look. I looked at him 
several times, and after a while recognized 
my old abomination — the ‘ redbone ” 
Pierre ! 

The two men lifted the soggy moss from 
the stacks with pitchforks and spread it 
upon fences and bushes to dry. When 
thoroughly dried, the last shreds of the 
rotted exterior fall away, leaving a dark- 
coloured wiry thread which is used for 
stuffing upholstered furniture and similar 
purposes. 

Presently Burrel ‘‘ boosted ” Pierre to 
the top of one of the stacks, whence he 
tossed down the upper layers to the old 
Kegro, who spread them out to dry. I could 
not help noticing the perfect frenzy with 
which the ‘ redbone”’ plunged his fork 
into the pile and the alert expectancy with 
which he lifted cach load, pecring sharply 
at the place whence the moss had becn 
removed. This strange excitement or anti- 
cipation increased in proportion as the 
stack of moss diminished. 

When the pile had been reduced to 
about the height of a man’s head Pierre, 
at old Burrel’s command, reluctantly slid 
to the ground and both men worked from the 
sides of the heap, Pierre's strange attitude 
of expectancy growing more and more pro- 
nounced every moment. 

Evidently he was on the look-out for 
something—and presently it happened ! 
Without the slightest warning old Burrel's 
fork uncovered a most appalling spectacle. 
There, in the sodden bed of moss, lay the 
body a dead woman ! 

With a wild howl of terror Burrel 
dropped his fork and fled, but Pierre acted 
as if electrified. With excited ejaculations 
he sprang to the corpse and began prodding 
gingerly around it with his fork. Sick with 
horror, I was turning away, when with a 
twist of his fork Pierre jerked out—my 
lacquer box ! As it turned over the lid fell 
open, and out poured my beads in a bril- 
hantly-coloured cascade. 

“Why, Pierre,” I shrieked, beside my- 
self with amazement and horror, “ that’s 
Paquita !”” 

Never in my life have I seen such a 
picture of dumbfounded amazement and 
craven fear as Pierre presented at that 
moment! Evidently he had not recognized 
me, At the Mchearns’, I think, he had 
Never seen me except in my nurse’s uniform, 


and this morning I was wearing a blue 
linen dress with a wide-brimmed hat pulled 
well down upon my forehead. For an 
instant my words seem to transfix him ; 
then his fears galvanized him _ into 
action, and with amazing speed he flitted 
away like an evil shadow into the gloom 
of the woods beyond the cabin, leaving 
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stream at a point near old Burrel’s cabin 
and moss-stacks, and Pierre had cut loose 
the flat boat for their use in crossing. While 
in midstream he tried to tear the packet 
containing his wages from Paquita’s cloth- 
ing. The woman resisted him strenuously, 
and in the struggle Pierre had drawn his 
knife, stabbed the unfortunate girl in the 
back, and so retrieved his money. 

Finding that he had killed Paquita, the 
first thing he had thought of was concealing 
the body in the moss-stacks, so he poled 


“With a wild howl of terror Burrel 


me alone with the ghastly thing lying there 
on the sodden moss. 

From information I was able to give 
Pierre was finally captured and brought to 
trial. As I sat in the witness-chair, giving 
my evidence against him, his deep-set, 
wicked little eyes glowered upon me bane- 
fully, causing chills to chase one another 
up and down my spine. There, in that 
court-room, I heard the facts about poor 
Paquita’s death so far as the authorities 
had been able to drag them from the sullen 
prisoner. 

After his dismissal Pierre, humiliated 
and enraged because his money had been 
given to Paquita, had demanded it from her, 
but she had steadfastly refused to hand it 
over. They had quarrelled repeatedly about 
it as they made their way southward on 
foot to the section where both of them had 
been born. 

Finally, 


they reached the sluggish 
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dropped his fork and fled.” 


the boat across the stream, dragged the 
corpse to a partially-completed rick, thrust 
it into the moss, and pulled some of the 
heavy bunches over it. That night, when 
old Burrel sat at his cabin door, Pierre 
Presented himself, asking for food and 
work. The old man, glad to have assist- 
ance, shared his meal with the “‘ redbone,” 
who, in the days that followed, helped 
him to finish the stacking. He stayed on 
through the period of “ wetting down” 
and remained until the time for ‘‘ spreading ” 
always nursing in his wicked little heart, 
apparently, the gleeful anticipation of the 
thrill that he, posing as a stranger, would 
get when the body was discovered. 

But those queer mongrel saints whom 
Pierre trusted so blindly, those saints who 
were as hopeless a mixture as himself, had 
played him an evil trick when they permitted 
my presence at old Burrel’s moss-spreading 
that morning, and so sealed his doom. 


"THE WHITE MAN'S 


I. 

ITH the object of conveying to stay- 
at-home folk something of the 
duties and responsibilities that 
fallto the lot of the British Politi- 

cal Officer in a distant corner of the Empire, 
and at the same time making authentic 
cinema pictures of the savage tribes in- 
habiting the Bauchi Plateau, I recently 
took a small party of British people, con- 
sisting of three men and two women, into 
the wilds of Northern Nigeria. 

Our aim was to make a film which, 
whilst possessing all the best qualities of a 
travel picture, should also tell a story, so 
that its educational value would not be lost 
upon the vast majority of cinema-gocrs 
who, as experience has proved, are unduly 
suspicious of anything that savours of 
“instruction,” 

Without any desire for sensationalism 
I may say that the task was not vithout its 
hazards, as a brief review of the country 
and its people will show. 
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Photographs from the film “ Palaver,” by courtesy 
of BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL. FILMS, LTD., 
Surbiton, Surrey 


Working amongst the savages of the Sura, 
Angas, and other primitive tribes of 
Northern Nigeria, Mr. Barkas recently pro- 
duced a film founded upon the history of 
British Administration in this remote 
corner of the Empire. In the face of 
seemingly insuperable difficulties of lan- 
guage, religion, and inter-tribal enmity he 
succeeded, with the sanction and assistance 
of the Government, in persuading these 
picturesque people, many of whom are 
cannibals, to enact incidents of their own 
history before the “magic eye” of his 
camera. In these exclusive articles Mr. 
Barkas tells the full story of the under- 
taking, illustrating his narrative with a 
number of remarkable photographs. 


Among the mountains of the Bauchi 
Plateau seventy-two distinct Pagan lan- 
guages have been identified—and with these 
primitive races a difference in language is 
tantamount to a standing and relentless war. 
Tribes living ten miles apart are foreigners 
one to the other and for unknown years 
have been remorseless foes. Fighting and 
hunting are practically their only pursuits, 
and to this day the men invariably carry 
ugly-looking spears and barbed and poisoned 
arrows 

This territory has not long been under 
active British administration. It was only 
in 1907-8 that the Hon. Oliver Howard first 
entered the Angas country with a military 
patrol, and eighteen years is a short time 
in which to turn a warlike and independent 
group of races from their age-old traditions 
and pursuits. 

They have since been taught in many 
a bitter lesson not to defy the white man 
and to try and live in peace, but even now 
Government messengers occasionally come 
in with reports that at such-and-such a 
village, arrows were fired at them from 
some unseen ambush among the rocks and 
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cactus, and that the poison on the arrow- 
heads was fresh and sticky. 
About eight years ago the Political 
Officer of a ‘‘ district " just at the foot of the 
lateau ventured among a hostile tribe. 
o show his pacific intentions he laid aside 


A typical Sura 
Pagan warrior. 


his arms and ordered his Hausa 
escort to do the same. Vor his 
pains he was brutally murdered 
with al! his men save two 

At about the same time a 
mining surveyor was warned by 
another tribe that his white 
boundary flags were offending the 
“ Ju-ju.” He carried on with his 
job—and they removed his flags. 
The surveyor replaced them and 
tried to maintain them, but 
eventually he was attacked and 
done to death with every refine 
ment of cruelty—presumably to 
appease the wrath of the out- 


raged “ Ju-ju.” | sks St 


THE KING WHO WAS 
BOILED ALIVE! 


In 1918, one Langkuk 
was King of the Angas, with 
powers over some neighbour- 
ing tribes, not including the 
Sura. He was not a very 
popular old gentleman, but 
he had a useful ‘‘ medicine” 
which was alleged to render 
him proof against any spear, 
arrow, or knife-thrust, and 
this was implicitly believed 
in even by the tribes whose 
necks chafed under his yoke. 
One day, however, he was 
ambushed and seized, and in 
deference to his “ medicine ” 
was trussed up like - 
a fowl and boiled in 
a huge earthenware 
pot ! 
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Cannibalism has always been rife on 
the plateau. Incontestably it exists to-day 
in the very regions where this film was 
made. The nature of the country precludes 


all possibility of stopping it by proclamation, 
and in spite of sharp punishment when cases 
are discovered it still goes on. 


“Dense cactus hedges, ten feet in height and arched overhead to form 
atunnel. A scratch from one of the thorns sets up poisoning, and if 
any of the fluid gets into the eyes it produces blindness.” 


True, it is mostly applied to the remains 
of defunct relations, but where death and 
burial are not considered of importance and 
cannot be registered, who can say what 
actually happens ? The custom of anthro- 
pophagy is mainly a religious observance, 
certain parts of the body being set aside 
for certain members of the tribe, but the 
mere fact that it exists at all helps to make 
an unusual setting for the light-hearted 
enterprise of film production. 

The particular tribes among whom we 
elected to work were the Angas and the 
Sura. They inhabit rugged mountains at 
a distance of cighteen miles one from 
the other, and are to this day complete 
strangers. They have no words in common ; 
their gods are different. 

Any Angas man will tell you that the 
Suras are dogs, and the Sura has his own 
opinion of the Angas. The broad plains 
intervening have seen many a fierce battle 
between the two tribes. Indeed, Yiberr, 
chief of the Sura—of whom more anon-- 
carries great scars on his body received in 
action against the Angas, and many of the 
Angas display head-ornaments indicating 
that they have slain members of the Sura 
tribe. 


Spite of these facts, for the purpose 
of our picture we had to bring these two 
tribes and their chiefs together, and it 
says much for the power of British adminis- 
tration that no unpleasantness occurred. 
In fact, towards the closing stages of our 
work, a fair measure of comradeship had 
sprung up be- 
tween the veteran 
leaders, and on 
parting they actu- 
ally exchanged 
gifts. 

However, to 
proceed with my 
story. 

Having care- 
fully considered 
the questions of 
climate, lines of 
communication, 
and scenic re- 
quirements essen- 
tial to the task 
in hand, and 
having _ received 
practical advice 
rom those who 
were familiar 
with the country, 
I set out in 
advance of the 
“main body” 
to explore the 
plateau in search 
of a definite 
centre for opera- 
tions. 


A TRYING JOURNEY. 


Starting from Zaria I travelled by the 
narrow-gauge railway to the little town of 
Jos. The journey was a decidedly trying ex- 
perience. As a rule there is only one coach 
for Europeans, a long, narrow compartment 
furnished with half-a-dozen swivel arm- 
irs heavily clamped to the floor—a very 
Ty precaution. Into this confined 
space were crammed six people with our 
several “ chop boxes "’ ("' chop "’ is a generic 
coast term for food in any shape or form) 
and personal luggage. 

The journey from Zaria occupied the 
hours from 6 a.m, to 8 p.m., and the average 
rate of progress was cight miles an hour, 
performed to the accompaniment of sick- 
ening lurches and bumps and punctuated by 
waits cf anything from twenty minutes to 
an hour and a half at each station. The 
rest of the train was composed of open 
wooden trucks for the use of the native 
population, with whom the line appeared 
to be extremely popular, although they had 
to travel in a state of intense discomfort. 

It was amusing to watch them at each 
important halt. Those inside surged to the 
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doors, whilst the waiting crowds on the 
platform hurled themselves at the train, 
determined to enter at all costs. Babel 
ensued—high-pitched voices were raised in 
the most fearsome abuse, and every door- 
way was a battle-field. Those outside usually 
held their own manfully, for they were 
fresher ; but in the end peace reigned and the 
natives gave themSelves over to the purchase 
of sad-looking oily cakes and anemic loaves, 
orindulged in airy badinage with the harassed 
railway staff. 

At every stop my native servant ap- 
peared and offered me what he evidently 
considered to be the panacea for all ills 
and discomforts—a cup of tea made with 
water fromtheengine. Generally I accepted 
it, more as a means of passing the time than as 
a refreshment, for a more filthy or unappe- 
Hsing Peyerage it would be difficult to find. 

rom Jos I continued my journey for 
some hundreds of miles by Ford car over 
bush roads and on foot over the twisty 
native trails, until I happened on a range of 
bold and rugged mountains rising sheer from 
the plains. The name of the place was Pan- 
yam, and after one or two tours. of inves- 
tigation, in the company. of an intelligent 
Hausa _ guide, | , 
realized that this 
was the spot I had 
come five thou- 
sand miles to find. 

Picture mile 
after mile of roll- 
ing grass-land 
plains, with a 
background of 
roughsaw-backed 
mountains lifting 
grim heads into 
the hazy blue sky. 
At first glance 
these ranges seem 
to be utterly 
deserted, but 
closer inspection 
reveals signs of 
human __habita- 
tion—tortuous 
trails snaking 
their way across 
the plains, and 
converging into 
the valleys like 
railway lines run- 
ning into a ter- 
minus. 

Threading their way past the huge 
granite boulders which litter the flanks of the 
range in wildest confusion, these trails con- 
tinue right up the face of a mountain. Asa 
rule they appear to be deserted, but, following 
them, one occasionally meets a native runner 
who either solemnly avoids one's approach 
or greets it with a profound salaam and the 
salutation ‘‘ Zaki ’’—(Lion). 
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Higher up the trail winds through a 

pegect Hampton Court Maze of cactus 

edges, many of them ten feet in height and 
arched overhead to form a complete tunnel. 
They are unsavoury places in which to get 
embroiled with a hostile Pagan tribe, for, 
apart from its impenetrability, the cactus 
contains a milky juice which constitutes a 
very powerful irritant. A scratch from one 
of its ugly thorns sets up a painful local 
poisoning, and if any of the fluid gets into 
the eyes it produces blindness. 

Suddenly a huddled clump of round mud 
huts, yellowish in colour and roofed over 
with mats of grass, comes to view. Perched 
on the hillside among the boulders, these 
native villages merge into the landscape— 
an excellent protective camouflage. At 
first no doorway or opening is visible ; 
the huts are joined one to the other, pre- 
senting a blank and_ inhospitable wall. 
A few chubby naked children give the 
visitor a wide stare and then stagger off 
comically. 

A few steps more, however, will probably 
disclose an opening in the wall leading into 
a maze of twisted alleyways between the 
huts. Through the doorways of these— 


A Pagan village among the rocks. 
an excellent protective camouflage.” 


“They merge into the landscape— 


nothing more than holes —one_ glimpses 
women grinding corn, while here and there 
men may be seen busily mending their bows 
and spears. 

Pinned to the walls of the huts, testi- 
mony to their skill with these weapons, are 
the skulls and bones of animals. Only a 
few years ago grimmer trophies than these 
were proudly displayed on every hut in the 
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compound, for a man was not a man until he 
had taken human life. 

In some villages the huts are grouped 
round a central open space, but more often 
than not the compound is simply a sort of 
rabbit warren, with barely room to admit of 
two people passing. 


A NATIVE HOME. 


Inthe semi-darkness of one hut, perhaps, 
squatting by a fire which fills the place with 
acrid smoke (for there are no chimneys), an 
old man is busily plaiting a straw hunting 
cap for one of his sons; or else he is just 
sitting—a favourite occupation among the 
elderly warriors in these parts. Through a 
hole in the wall on the other side of the hut 


A Sura headman thinks things over. 
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is seen another apartment in which are a 
mare and her tiny foal. : 

Adjoining this again is a ‘‘ room’’ set 
apart for the wives of the Galad' ma—the head 
man of the compound—and beyond .that 
there is probably a hut given over to sheep 
or goats. Here, tucked away in a corner and 
jealously guarded, is the inevitable long urn- 
shaped mud bin which holds the corn supply 
of the village. 

Many generations of experience of the 
effects of famine have bred in the Pagan a 
shrewd native prudence, and he stores in his 
bins enough grain to last him for a whole year 
if necessary. So deeply rooted is this 
instinct that even to-day, when he is be- 
ginning to realize the power of money, he 
resolutely refuses to sell any foodstuffs if he 
can possibly avoid it. 

As for the man himself, he is powerfully 
built and warlike in appearance, Rarelyaaiie 
seen without spears and arrows in his hands— 
weapons fashioned from the rough iron ore 
which he digs from his very doorstep, and 
treated with a deadly poison distilled from 
strophanthus, obtained from the seeds of 
small shrubs 

Clothes do not worry him. | In a few 
tribes a loin-cloth is worn, but in most cases 
even this modest garment is dispensed with. 
Even in Jos itself it is an everyday occurrence 


to see numbers 
of these Fee 3 
nude and per- 
fectly uncon- 
cerned, passing the 
Government bungalows 
and residences of the 
Europeans and marching 


down the main street. 
Their bodies are often 
coloured with a rough- 
and-ready rouge made 

from the hematite ore 
The women lay it on evenly 
from head to foot, and achieve a 


rich and pleasing effect, highten 
the bunches of 


ed 


glossy green leaves 


hich they wear suspended around 
their loins) The warriors affect great 
treaks and smears across the chest, on 
the forehead and shoulders and stomach, 
thereby heightening their martial appear- 
ince and adding something rather intimi- 


dating to a presence naturally none too 
gentle. 


—— i ———o 
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“THE WHITE MAN’S GREAT WAR-GAME,” 


A Pagan girl at the family corn-bin. 


One and all are expert horsemen, riding 
hardy little mountain ponies bareback and 
without stirrups, clambering up and down 
mountain trails which tax one’s powers to 
negotiate on foot. They are prodigious 
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smokers of native tobacco. 
Their pipes are huge 
affairs, the bowls—of clay 

holding about a quarter 
of a pound of tobacco, 
the stems fashioned from 
the branch of a thorny 
tree. It is hard to say 
which is the more formid- 
able—the appearance of 
the pipe or the smell of 
the tobacco ! 

Such were the im- 
pressions I gathered upon 
my first visit to the dis- 
trict, and it did not take 
me long to decide that 
this area, with its colour 
and atmosphere, provided 
ample scope for our work 
and an ideal setting for 
the film I intended to 
make. 

I therefore returned 
to my “ base ’’ and sent 
away a hurried call for 
the other two members of the production 
staff to join me from Lagos. 

These were Miss Natalie Webb, an 
indefatigable young lady who acted as my 
principal assistant, secretary, accountant, 
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caterer in chief, and medical orderly. (She, 
by the way, is largely responsible for the 
compilation of the notes from which this 
narrative is written.) ‘hen there was Mr. 
Rodwell, the camera-man, O.C. transport, 
preserver of law and order amongst the 
unruly carriers, and—by virtue of his banjo 
ukelele—chief musician to the expedition. 
A very small “ staff,’’ perhaps, but the 
housing and supply problem had to be con- 
sidered, and what they lacked in numbers 
was compensated by their unsparing energy. 

My headquarters at this time and for 
three weeks after the arrival of Miss Webb 
and Mr. Rodwell were at Barrack-n-Lahade, 
the Main Camp of the Keffi Consolidated 
Tin Mine Co., where I was the guest of 


Mr. W. R. Clarke, a most sporting and 
thoroughly considerate host. 


Miss Webb, 
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Mr. Stanley Rodwell, the camera-man of 
the expedition. 


I was now able to gain considerable 
insight into the camaraderie and good 
fellowship which exist among the white 
men in the outlying districts of the country. 
Every man keeps open house—his bed, his 
“chop,” his beer, everything that is his, 
are yours without even the formality of 
asking. No man ever passes another’s 
house without looking in to see if there is 
anything he can do, any beer he can drink, 
or any message or commission he can 
execute if he is going to the nearest town. 


“THE WHITE MAN’S GREAT WAR-GAME.” 


During our stay there our time was 
devoted to preparing the ‘'‘scenario,’’ 
organizing transport, food supplies, and 
attending to the host of details necessary 
to ensure that, upon the arrival of the 
remaining three white people, who were to 
play leading parts, we should be ready to 
proceed without a hitch. 

One of the most difficult problems was 
to decide which particular villages and 
ranges of mountains we should use. 

Eventually, tucked away in the moun- 
tains behind Panyam, I found a tribe who 
sported Jost sufficient clothing to obviate 
any difficulty with the Board of Film 
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Pagans—about one in ten of whom was 
actually working—it was made reasonably 
weatherproof. 

With seven people within its narrow 
limits the rest-house resembled a beehive, 
particularly at bath-times, in the morning 
and evening, when those members of the 
party who were not singing lustily were 
calling repeatedly for the opaque and muddy 
liquid which was the best we could get in 
the way of bath water, and which arrived 
twice daily in the ubiquitous kerosene-cans 
on the heads of long files of natives. 

It appears to be a feature of Nigerian 
habitations that the doors, if any, never 


qe Oe 


Repairing the rest-house. 


Censors, and as there was also in this locality 
a mud rest-house which could at a pinch 
accommodate the whole of my party, I 
decided to stay there. 


THE REST-HOUSE. 


The rest-house was in fair repair, 
though the attacks of white ants had reduced 
the roof-bamboos to hollow shells, and in 
one or two places it was possible to look 
clear up through the thatch into the sky. 
On the whole, however, the place was sound, 
and after a busy day or so, during which 
the roof was a seething mass of chattering 


“one ev 


close, and the walls seldom cleave to the 
roof or ceiling, and it was not until several 
amusing little incidents had been overheard 
and become the subject of chaff and banter 
that we all realized that every word we 
said could be heard from one end of the 
rest-house to the other. 

The following conversation between my- 
self and my servant, an evil-smelling and 
plausible old rascal, was the cause of a good 
deal of fun. During the process of bathing 
ning I said to this old reproba 
“Are you married, Owdu?" “ No, sir, 
came the reply. Thinking this over for a 
moment, I pursued the matter by inquiring 
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“Why not?" Owdu’s rejoinder has now 
become historic. ‘Too much humbug, 
éatur?,”’ he said, adding after a pause: ‘I 
be poor man, éa/u77, but when I get plenty 
money I be going to buy one young gal.” 
On the principle, one imagines, of catching 
‘em early and treating ‘em rough ! 

Owdu's duties also included the market- 
ing and superintendence of ‘‘chop."’ Every 
morning he would accompany Miss Webb on 
a tour. of ‘‘Chop-box Alley,’’ the back 
veranda of the rest-house, where we had 
ranged some forty odd padlocked boxes 
containing tinned food. Bristling with 
keys and lists, Miss Webb would hover over 
these boxes in search of tins of salmon, 
fruit, meat, vegetables, 
and what-not. 

The day's supplie. 
unearthed, Owdu would 
then proceed to market 
to secure anything pos- 4 
sible in the way of fresh 
food, We think he must 
have amassed quite a 
small fortune over this 
marketing, for at inter- 
vals he appeared in the 
most startling garments, 
his face positively lumin- 
ous with pride and plea- 
sure. One particularly 
painful outfit consisted 
of a vivid emerald green 
robe and cap to match, 


which we found very 4 
trying indeed in the 1 
early hours of the 

morning. / ' 


Owdu was quite a { 
character in his way. 
and one could write 
many pages of anecdotes 
concerning him, Perhaps 
the most interesting 
thing about him was 
his strange power over 
the deadly scorpion, He 
came to me one day 
with his hand _ out- 
stretched and one of 
these fearsome creatures 
sitting peacefully on his 
palm. It appeared that 
when he was a small 
child his father had 
allowed him to be bitten 
four or five times, and 
this had made him 
immune to the effects 
of their sting, which can 
cause complete paralysis 
for a day or so, and 
always gives intense and 
agonizing pain. 

I have watched 
Owdu_ deliberately 


Owdu, the head steward, who had an 
uncanny power over scorpions. 


aggravate a scorpion till it ran up his arm 
with its tail curled over ready for action, 
but he never got bitten. Whenever he found 
one lurking ina dark corner of the rest-house 
he would carefully pick it up, take it out- 
side, and place it in a tree or bush. He told 
us that if he killed one he would immediately 
have a very bad attack of fever. Whenever 
he found a dead one, or saw anybody else 
kill one, he would wrap it up in a piece of 
white cloth and bury it carefully, murmuring 
some kind of prayer over it. He called 
himself Abokin Konama—brother of the 
scorpion. 

In order to smooth over any political 
difficulties which might arise, and generally 

to help us to secure the 
lest possible results, the 
Nigerian Government 
4 now attached to me an 
experienced Political 
Officer, whose wide and 
intimate knowledge of 
the numerous languages 
was absolutely indispens- 
able. 

No sooner had he 
made our presence 
\ known than an endless 
succession of Hausas, 
Pagans, and Filani came 
in to, pay their respects. 
Each’ and all of them 
7 would bring some kind 
of ‘dash: ° or gift, which 
had to be received with 
due ceremony. Yams, 
butter, milk, chickens, 
and paw - paws were 
showered upon us, At 
first we thought how 
kind and gracious it all 
was, but we were soon 

disillusioned. 

It appeared that 
this ‘‘dashing”’ habit 
postulated a return in 
cash, and that the scale 
of re-dashing was ex- 
pected to be liberal— 
more than market rate 
in fact, or else ‘ our 
name was mud.” It 
seemed a _ long-winded 
and roundabout way of 
buying groceries, but we 
had to submit to imme- 
morial custom, 

Though these “ pala- 
vers '’ became tiresome 
after a while, we ex- 
tracted considerahle 
pleasure fr + 4c- 
turesque app = ..a¢ of 
our visitors and the easy 
and graceful manner in 
which they grouped 


“THE WHITE MAN’S GREAT 


WAR-GAME.” 


oa az 


Yilkuba, the Sarikin Tsafi of Pankshin 


“a real witch-doctor by profession and hereditary 


right, and an actor of no mean ability.” 


themselves around the foot of the veranda 
steps, silhouetted against the blazing sun- 
shine, and framed by the purple bougain- 
vill ~~ -vhich trailed up the porch. 


. VILLAIN OF THE PIECE. 


One of these visitors was Yiberr, the 
Sura chief whose portrait is reproduced on 
the next page. I first discovered him whilst 


out in search of ‘‘ backgrounds.” He was 
sitting on a rock by the side of the trail with 
his headmen grouped around him, and so 
truculent and formidable did he look that I 
decided then and there that he would be 
ideal’for the part of the native “ villain "in 
the film. 

Yiberr was summoned to the rest-house 
and came attended by a train of his sons—he 
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has about twenty all told, and numerous 
wives. The news was gently broken to him 
that I was anxious to see if he could play a 
great game for me—I wanted to discover 
if he could pretend to be very angry ! 

To my surprise and delight he im- 
mediately grasped what was required of him, 
ion came into his 
eyes. orted with rage he 
sprang to his feet, drew his knife, leapt upon 
one of his sons, and dragging him down the 
mud steps, proceeded to make such a life- 
like attack upon the astonished vouth that 
he promptly took to the bush. 

Thereupon Yiberr returned 
to his post, wild-eyed and 
with heaving chest, having 
given a polished perform 
ance which would have 
brought the house down any 
where. Ina moment he was 
all smiles and rich fruity 
chuckles at the thought 
of his $on’s discomfiture 
He got the job, and carried 
it through with remark- 
able success. 

For the purpose of 
the story we christened 
him ‘“ Dawiya,"” which 
means “the trouble 
maker,” and he is calle« 
“Dawiya” to this day 

I was equally fortu 
nate in the discovery of « 
suitable ‘type "to play \ 
the part of a witch \ 
doctor. — Yilkuba_ thy 
Sarikin Tsafi of Pank 
shin was his name, anc 
he filled his 7é/e admir / 
ably. He happened 
to be a real 
witch - doctor by 
profession and 
hereditary right, 
and proved, in 
addition, an actor 
of no mean ability. 

It was a grea 
moment for me when 
he first strode up, with 
his perfectly enormous 
pipe in his fist, anc 
knew that if he cou! 
only be induced to ent 
into the spirit of (li 


gentlemanly old fellow. He was a big man 
in his tribe, the equivalent of a high priest, 
and possessed of considerable power and 
influence. His dignity was real and unas- 
sumed, and he maintained it at all times 
despite the fact that he was called upon to 
do many things which must have seemed to 
him utterly incomprehensible. He soon 
became used to posing before the camera, 
though he had never seen such an 
instrument before in his life, and can only 
have gathered a very vague idea of our 
intentions. However, he had a slow and 
deliberate manner which exactly suited 
my purpose, and no matter how many 
times I put him through his paces he 
showed no signs of impatience or bore- 
lom. His home was about twenty miles 
away from Panyam, and during the 
periods when we were using him we had 
toboard him out in the vilage—a matter 
of no small difficulty, because his only 
form of subsistence seemed to be a 
species of native beer made 
solely by his own tribe. 

This beverage had to be 
procured for him in large was, 
earthenware pots standing 
about eighteen inches high and 
holding a couple of 
gallons. The old 
gentleman would 
polish off a couple of 
these a day with the 
greatest ease, and with 
no visible effect. 

Later on in the film 
we had to transport 
both the Sari- 
kin Tsafi and 
Dawiya to a 
mining area 
about thirty 
miles away. 
lhe old witch-doctor accepted 
the proposition with aristo- 
ratic calm, but it occasioned 
Dawiya much grief and pain. 
\t first he blankly refused 
o go. He had never left 
tis own country before, he 
uid, and hewas terrified at the 
prospect. We held out every 
inducement we could think of, 
ind at last he said he would go 
nto the bush to his tsaft, or 
ccred ground, and commune 
with his gods concern- 


Yiberr, the Sura chief. “So truculent and 
formidable did he look that I decided then 
and there he would be ideal for the part After a few days 
of the ‘villain’ in the film. We christened he returned and an- 
him ‘The Trouble-Maker.’” nounced that he wouid 

come withus, He came, 


thing he was the very 
man for whom I had 
been looking. A heaped- 
up double handful of 
“Capstan Medium” 
crammed into his pipe 


ing the matter. 


put him on my side at once, and from that 
moment we became fast triends. 

T can say that nowhere could one wish 
to meet a more straghttorward and truly 


but he was very unhappy all the time, 
and we were informed by our interpreter, 
Musa Katagum, that he wept copiously every 
night he was away from his home. 


(To be continued,’ 


HE Eskimos believe 
that dogs have 
souls, just like 


human beings; 
and when one looks into 
the eyes of these faithful 
four-footed friends one is 
almost inclined to agree 
with them. 

An instance that 
nearly persuaded me the 
Eskimos were right oc- 
curred when I was located 
on some barren islands 
set down in the midst of 
the grinding ice-floes of 
Bering Strait, midway 
between Alaska and 


Siberia, on the fringe of the Arctic Ocean. 
As the only white man on the islands, 


and acting magistrate, 
I held court each moon 
and settled the disputes 
of the natives. 

This particular 
moon was the “‘ Fading 
Moon ”—our month of 
September—when the 
Arctic mosses on the 
otherwise bare rocks 
begin to lose their 
colour and the Northern 
world pauses for a brief 
season before it plunges 
into the winter twi- 
light. 

Court was held on 
a big boulder stranded 
from some mighty 
glacier of prehistoric 
davs. Here the old 
chief and I—the legal 
and moral guardians of 
the tribe—could look 
down on the surround- 
ing circle of fur-clad 
Eskimos, with the 
accused and accuser in 
the centre. 

This time it was 
a dor that had been 
brougut to tne bar of 
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Not many stories come out of 
the Arctic, but here is one— 
and a good one, too—all the 
way from Bering Strait. It con- 
cerns a dog that the Eskimo 
witch-doctor said was possessed 
of a devil, but which the 
Author found a true comrade 
and staunch ally in very 
\ troublous circumstances. 


was not Possessed 
have had a human soul, but at least he 


justice. A heavy log of 
driftwood was tied to his 
neck and a knotted thong 
of sealskin twisted fast in 
his tail. The witch-doctor, 
who was the accuser, 
declared that the animal 
was possessed of a devil. 
He would not come to 
harness, he would not 
mind the whip; in fact, 
the brute would have 
nothing to do with him 
or any other Eskimo. 

I must admit that 
from the first my sym- 
pathies were all with the 
dog. I was quite sure he 
of a devil. ie may not 


looked a good deal 
more human than the 
witch-doctor. 
Toogonuk the 
One-eyed, as the old 
medicine-man was 
called, was tricked out 
in all the savage dis- 
play with which his 
kind strike terror to 
the hearts of the super- 
stitious natives. A 
string of skeleton 
fingers encircled _ his 
dirty neck, and_ his 
splendid fur garments 
were covered with 
countless copper orna- 
ments, which jingled 
ashe walked. On his 
left breast an inset of 
reddish fur gleamed like 
the imprint of a blcod- 
stained hand. 
Toogonuk'’s fea- 
tures were in keeping 
with his dress. One of 
his eyes was blind and 
closed, but he blinked 
the other horribiy. His 
nose had been bitten 
ott in) some drunken 
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quarrel, His snaky black locks, greasy and 
unkempt, hung in strings on either side of his 
broad, brutish face. There he stood on his 
bowed legs, like some ugly malignant spider, 
confronting the intelligent beast. 

The dog looked up at me and whined. 
It was an appealing look, and seemed to say : 
“Can’t you see that these natives don't 
understand me? I am a white man’s dog, 
with the heart of a comrade.” 

At first glance I had seen that he was 
no ordinary native cur. He was bigger and 
broader chested than the usual run of village 
dogs. His colour, too, was different, the 
true grey wolf colour of the genuine “ husky 

I am a lover of dogs, and unconsciously 
I stooped and patted his fine head, with the 
wolf-like eyes and the sharp-cocked eats. A 
native dog would have snapped at my hand, 


but he only smiled (as much asa dog could) 


and tried to wag his tail, 
which the cruel seal-thong 
held fast. ° 

This gesture of mine 
appeared to amuse the old 
chief, who was sitting on my 
right. He was a fun-lover, 
like most of the Eskimos, and 
thoroughly enjoyed a joke. 
His strong old face puckered 
up with sunny wrinkles. 

“See, ToogSnuk,’’ he 
said to the witch-doctor; 
“ Kabluna (the white man) 
is taking the devil out of 
him.” 

“He was a white man’s 
dog in the first place,” 
shrilled his daughter, who was living in a 
state of temporary widowhood with the old 
chief, and was nominal owner of the dog. 

This gave me something to work on. 

“Let the woman give testimony,” I 
commanded, motioning her to a place in the 
centre of the circle. She took her stand with 
downcast eyes. Evidently she was much 
abashed at the publicity thrust upon her and 
very much afraid of the witch-doctor, who 
regarded her balefully. 

Briefly, her testimony was that the dog 
had belonged to her husband, a white miner, 
with whom she had lived across the straits. He 
had bred the dog and was very fond of him. 

One day her husband had gone away 
on a journey and never returned. So she 
had worked her way back to her father, 
taking the dog with her. 

“What is his name 7 IT asked when 
she had finished, for even Eskimo dogs have 
names. 

“ Wal-rus,”” she answered, That was 
as near as she could pronounce it. 

I thought a moment. 

“Do you mean Walter ? "’ I asked her. 

“Eh, ch, yes, yes.’ she answered. 
“That was what my husband called him— 
“Wal-rus.’”’ 


The old chief Ka-ni-ak. 
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“Hil Walter!’ I shouted to the dog. 
At the sound he leaped like a mau thing 
against the sealskin thong. It parted, 
and the next leap took him to my side. 

I stood up and faced the blinking witch- 
doctor. 

“ For the present,’ I told him, “ until I 
fully cast the spirit from him, this dog is 
mine. Then I shall return him to his proper 
owner, Is it well?’ Toogdnuk scowled 
and shook his snaky head. 

‘“ What say you ?"’ I repeated, turning 
to the circle of Eskimos. “ It is well,”’ they 
answered in chorus, taking their cue from 
Ka-nti-ak the chief. 

Then the assembly 
Ka-nti-ak was the last to go. 

“To am_ sorry, Kabtuna,"’ he said in 
parting. ‘‘ You have offended the witch- 
doctor and his heart is bad. Look out lest 
he does you harm. He 
wanted the dog and my 
daughter for himself.” 

Then he went away. 
leaving me alone with the 
dog. = 


disperse 1. Old 


That was the beginning 
of a strange attachment 
between ‘‘ Wal-rus "’ and me. 
Literally and figuratively be 
adupted me. Whether it was 
because I looked like his 
former master, or simply 
because I was white, I do 
not know, but from that day 
onward he never left my 
side. Even at night he slept 
curled across my feet. 

It was well for me, as subsequent 
events proved, that I had someone tuo 
watch over me. Unknown to me, the 
witch-doctor held a séance that very night. 
When the lights had been put out in his 
ighu and only his ghostly figure showed, 
beating his booming drum, he summoned 
his familiar spirits from the regions where 
they abode and laid a deep and deadly curse 
on the dog and myself. He even included 
the rest of the Eskimos in his anathema. 

A dark cloud, bearing pestilence and 
death, was coming out of the North, and 
would reach the islands. Many would be 
sick and many would die before the curse 
passed, he declared, adding spitefully that 
the dog and I were the sole cause. 

This prophecy, naturally, did not tend 
to increase our popularity with the Eskimos. 
Wherever we went we were greeted with 
lowering looks and threatening gestures. 
The village curs joined in the mood of their 
masters and jumped on ‘‘ Wal-rus "’ when- 
ever I passed with him at my heels. Many 
a time I dug him out ot a tangled bunch of 
snarling teeth and dark fur. Although 
only half-grown, he was a match for any 
of them. He never showed the slightest 
fear, although outnumbered ten to one. I 


knew the day would come when he would 
take his toll of them. 

Throughout the dark days that followed 
the old chief remained our only friend. 
When the sun dipped below the horizon 
for the last time and left the Arctic world 
in a ghostly half-light, the Eskimos seemed 
to resume their native savagery. They 


avoided us like a 
pestilence. Only old 
Ka-nit-ak the chief 


continued to hobble 
over to our iglu and 
sit on the sleeping- 
platform for many hours, while we whiled 
away the time with stories sometimes a 
day long. 

He told me tales of giants; and I 
counter.d with excerpts from the Arabian 
Nights, while the dog slept contentedly on 
the ig/u floor. The old chief was particularly 
interested in the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor. He told me that in his youth he had 
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also been a great traveller, although he 
had never found a roc’s egg. Once he had 
dug up the tusks of a great animal that 
lived beneath the tundra, and he showed 


“I stooped and patted 
his fine head.” 


me a small piece of one. It 


was a very good piece of 
mammoth ivory Ka-nt-ak 

gave it to me as a charm against evil 
“Do you know, Aabluna,” he 


whispered one day, “‘ you are in grave 
danger. My people watch you constantly 
to kill you. You must never be caught 
off your guard. Keep the dog always by 
your side. He will warn you.” 
; * But why do you not join with them ? ” 
I asked the old fellow. 

Ka-ni-ak sprang off the platform as 
though I had stung him and drew himself 
up to his full height. He was the biggest 
Eskimo I ever saw, and the finest. His 
hair had turned white and his wrinkled 
old face was seamed and scarred with many 
a battle, but his natural strength was still 
unabated. He threw off his parka, exposing 
his broad chest and heavy shoulders. 
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“* Kabluna,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ the 
snow of fifty winters is on my head, and in 
all that time I never deserted a friend.” 
Then,.with a sudden change of tone, he 
added : ‘‘ Besides, I hate the witch-doctor. 
He seeks to usurp my power in the village 
and take my daughter from me.” 

‘‘So the wind sits in that quarter ? "’ 
I commented, gazing at the stalwart old 
man and the sleeping dog, my two champions. 
“Well, he has a fat chance.” 

Toog6onuk the One-Eyed proved a good 
prophet. Before the long winter was over, 
a pestilence struck the islands, and ran 
through the village like devouring fire. The 
children were taken first, then the old men 
and women, and finally the strong young 
hunters. In vain the witch-doctor beat 
his drum and the terrified people appealed 
to the spirits of the sea. The curse, he said, 
was stronger than he. The white man and 
the dog were the cause 
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for Kan-nt-ak’s sake, but the dog must 
dic. We must sacrifice him to the spirits of 
the sea.” 

‘“Come and get him!" shouted the 
old man, and followed his chaHenge with a 
lusty war-cry. 

They did not dare to rush the entrance- 
tunnel, so they came at us through the 
roof. Then I understood why the old -man 
had -brought his bow instead of his trusty 
harpoon. As soon as a dark face appeared 
at the-walrus-gut window in the roo., the 
bow sang and the would-be intruder dis- 
appeared with a howl. Finally the witch- 
doctor himself slashed it through with his 
knife-and tumbled headlong to the floor. 

In an instant the dog was on him, 
worrying at his throat. 

The old chief. would have let him die, 
but I pulled ‘‘ Wal-rus "’ off. Ina twinkling 
of an eye we had bound .the discomfited 
Toogénuk hand and 


of it. 

The hostility of the 
natives-increased. The 
old chief was now a 
daily visitor. The dog 
kept guard in the en- 
trance of the iglu. 
One night I heard the 
throbbing of the big 
drum in the witch- 
doctor’s hut. It told 
me that the end had 
come. Soon old 
Ka-ni-ak slipped in 
and took his accus- 
tomed place beside me. 
He was stripped to the 
waist, and held in his 
left hand an ancient 
bow and a sheaf of 
bone-tipped arrows. 

“T have held. off 
the rushes of Nanook 
the Ice- Bear with this,” 
he said, shaking” his 
weapon at an imaginary 
foe. ‘And I shall take 
toll of these dogs if 
they try to kill you.” 

The dog answered 
this speech with a 
threatening growl. Just 
then a woman stepped 
into the firelight. It 
was the old chief's 


foot. 

Theold chief placed 
his knife to the shrink 
ing witch-doctor’'s 
throat. ‘‘ Tell them to 
go away,” he com 
manded. 

He did, and there 
was silence for the rest 
of the night. 

In the morning we 
let the witch-doctor go. 
The old chief first 
obtained a solemn 
promise from him that 
he would undo _ the 
mischief he had done, 
and take the curse off 
the dog and me. This 
was accomplished by 
threatening him wit 
a slate knife until he 
howled for mercy. As 
he disappeared 
Ka-nti-ak said : “ He is 
a liar, We have not 
heard the last of him.”’ 

Toogénuk, how- 
ever, kept his _ word. 
The next night he held 
another ‘‘ doctoring,’’ 
took the curse off me 
and the dog—and 
placed it on the chief! 

From that day 


daughter. 

“Come — outside,” 
she implored. the «ld 
man. “If you don’t they will kill you as 
well.” . . 

“ Ka-nii-ak's place is with his friend,” 
answered the old man shortly.“ Get out.’ 

The weird drum-notes ceased, and a 
voice called from outside the entrance 
tunnel : ‘‘ The white man’s life we will spare, 


The chief’s daughter. 


the old man sickened 
until he was a shadow 
of his former self. He 
Was a native, after all, and had none of the 
white man'scontempt for native hocus-pocus. 
His valiant heart could not withstand the 
dead weight of ignorance and superstition all 
about him, Daily his relatives reminded 
him that he was as good as a dead man. 
They even prepared his grave-clothes. 
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“in an instant the dog was on him, but 1 pulled him off.” 
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One day his old wife came over to see 
me. She came from a village to the south, 
where the people were less under the sway 
of native ‘' doctors.’’ She knew that I had 
some medicines with me, and begged me to 
come over and help him. 

I went willingly enough; I was glad 
to help my old friend and eager to confound 
our mutual enemy. 

On our way over, ‘‘ Wal-rus "’ ran into 
the native pack. They were in a deplorable 
condition, suffering from a kind of dis- 
temper, which appeared in conjunction with 
the sickness among the natives. It had 
robbed them of most of their hair and also 
their disposition to pick on a stranger at 
odds of ten to one. 

I must say that “ Wal-rus ”’ made a 
beautiful job of them. He had been well-fed 
and well-kept, and was in excellent con- 
dition. Then and there he thrashed them 
impartially, beginning with the big Mala- 
mute who had bullied him when he was 
half-grown, and working right through the 

ack, 
y I took his victory as a good omen, but 
I was not prepared for the sight that met 
my eyes in the old chief's iglu. 

a-ni-ak was __half-reclining, 

sitting on the 

latform, with 

is knees drawn 
up under his 
chin, in the atti- 
tude for burial. 
It was plain that 
he had recon- 
ciled himself to 
death. 

Forthwith I 
administered a 
powerful res- 
torative, and 
left more with 
his wife. The 
effect was 
magical! The 
next day the old 
Jady called, all 
smiles. The 


half- 
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“‘Wal-rus’’ became the idol of the village 
and the undisputed " boss "’ of the vitiage 


pack. But one day towards spring he 
vanished ; although I searched frantically 
for him he was nowhere to be found. 
just before the ice broke up in the 
straits he reappeared, dragging at the 
end of a long leash a very footsore 
Irishman. 


“Faith! I can't make out what is the 
matter with this dog at all, sor,” was his 
greeting. ‘‘ He showed up at my camp and 
gave me no rest at all at all, until he had 
dragged me across the straits.” 

“ Young man,” I replied sternly, ‘‘ as 
the presiding magistrate of these islands I 
hereby appoint ‘ Wal-rus ’ as your guardian. 
You will be responsible to him for your 
future conduct. The young lady who has 
been waiting for you is in the next 
iglu.”” 
ae Wal-rus,’”’ intelligent beast, started 
him on his way, and thus were the chief's 
daughter and her missing husband re- 
united. 

The following day the old chief and I 
were sitting once more on the council rock, 
gazing across the icefields at three tiny figures 
dropping down on the horizon-line towards 
distant Alaska. 

“IT hope 
they make it 
before the ice 
breaks up,”’ I 
remarked to my 
old friend. 

“They will,” 
he replied 
laconically. 
“The dog is 
with them.” 

For a few 
thoughtful 
moments he 
pulled at his 
small-bowled 
Chinese pipe; 
then he re- 
moved it from 
his mouth and 


chief had given 
up the thought 
Bh dying and 
had partaken of food. The following morn- 
ing, under the influence of the “ strong 
magic,’” he cleaned out the rg/a, and on 
the third day was striding up and down 
the village street daring the witch-doctor 
to come out of his re/m and fight ! 
Toogonuk, however, did not accept the 
invitation. The next day he moved acress 
the strai's to Siberia. Evidently our islands 
had become too advanced for him, With 
his g ing we tackled the sickness properly 
and the ep.demic ceased, 


Part of the Eskimo village. 


said, smiling :— 

‘““Do you 
. know, Kahl ena, 
where dogs with human souls go when 
they die?” 

“No; where do they go ?’’ T countered, 
to draw his answer. 

“ They go to the dog heaven, outside the 
abode of human souls. Everyone who enters 
Heaven must first pass through the dogs’ 
village, and if they have abused dogs on 
earth they get a good meuling.” 

“That's not a bad idea,”’ I replied. 
“When I go back to the white world I will 
tell ait to my friends.”” 
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With only a few dollars in his pocket, the Author, a young American undergraduate, set out 

from Princeton to make his way round the world in search of adventure. Proceeding 

through Europe, Egypt, and India, he eventually reached Hong Kong. This instalment 

describes his experiences in Japan, where he performed the hazardous feat of climbing the 
sacred Fujiyama in winter single-handed. 


Il.—( Conclusion.) 


HENEVER Japan is mentioned 
the first picture that comes to 
the minds of most people who 
have never visited the country 

is of the famous snow-capped volcano 
Fujiyama. To the majority of foreigners 
this incomparable mountain is the symbol 
of Japan itself. They may never have 
heard of the shrines at Nikko and Nara; 
or of Miyajima and Matsushima, by-words 
for scenic beauty in Japan. 

But who is there so far removed from 
civilization that he has not had the graceful 
sweep of Fuji’s skirts impressed upon his 
brain by the thousand images he has seen 
drawn and painted and photographed on 
almost every object of Japanese art and 
industry ? 

The entire nation, in fact, is obsessed 
with ‘“ Fujimania.” The people are so 
enamoured of the mountain's soaring slopes 
and graceful diadem of snow that they 
believe it to be an embodied goddess, and 
make pilgrimages from the ends of the empire 
to climb the peak and worship her. No 
house is complete without a coloured print 
of Fuji hung on the wall; in contemplation 
before it the greatest poetry of Japan has 
been inspired. Many a foreigner who has 
had the good fortune to look upon this fairy 
peak agrees with the Japanese that it is 
not merely the most beautiful natural object 
of the Island Empire, but of the whole 
earth, 

The ascent of this beguiling Queen of 
Mountains had been my chief purpose in 
visiting Nippon, and though it was now well 
into January, and everything was buried 
under snow and ice, my enthusiasm was so 
deep-seated that I was not in the least 
discouraged. Neither was I impressed when 
every one I questioned in Kyoto assured me, 
between peals of derisive laughter, that 


neither [ nor any other human being could 
reach the twelve thousand four hundred foot 
summit of Fuji at the present season, 
when it was a solid uncompromising iceberg, 
constantly lashed by savage blizzards. 

As my train sped by night from Kyoto 
on to Yokohama, I realized that our route 
lay round the base of the mountain, and I 
scarcely dared to close my eyes for fear I 
should remain asleep through the dawn and 
so miss the long-awaited glimpse of my pet 
peak. ‘ 

At last, at sunrise, I saw it! Glittering 
from base to summit with ice and snow, it 
struck me as the most inspiring picture I 
had ever seen, and I felt that my adoration 

had not been wasted on an unworthy object. 
I was ready to leap from the train then and 
there, in response to the siren’s call, and 
probably should have done had we not been 
travelling at about forty miles an hour, 

On reaching Yokohama, | at once began 
to look round for sources of information as 
to winter mountaineering in Japan. Very 
little progress had been made when, by 
good fortune, I heard with a mixture of 
astonishment and delight that Fuji had been 
conquered the previous February—for the 
first time in winter—by a certain Colonel 
Lees and a companion, both Englishmen. 

I lost no time in locating Colonel Lees, 
and learned to my increasing. satisfi 
the details of the mountain combat 
they had pushed to a spectacular victory 
the winter before. 

Thereupon I became 
optimistic. If others had climbed it, I 
could at least try my luck! Colonel Lees, 
however, was not so confident as I w 
His successful ascent had not been made 
without a great deal of preparation, organiza- 
tion, hard work, and preliminary reconnais- 
sance of the mountain itself, and even then 
only on the third attempt. The arguments 
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unreasonably 
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against my venture greatly overbalanced 
those in favour. 

First of all I should have to go alone, 
for everyone I approached on the subject 
had the usual misconception of the expedition 
and thought it in the same class with going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. In the 
second place, the date of my expedition 
would be in the dark of the moon, while 
Colonel Lees’ trips had been made in full 
moonlight, ‘“‘ without which,” he said, ‘I 
am practically certain the ascent cannot be 
made, as the short winter daylight is not 
sufficient.” 

In the third place, being a vagabond, 
1 carried only a knapsack for my worldly 
possessions, and among the many things 
it did mot contain were the necessary snow- 
shoes, ice-axes, rubber boots, blankets, 


helmets, and fur coats. 
And so, after long discussion, Colonel 
It seemed 


Lees argued me out of the idea. 
too barren of all ; 
hope, too fraught 
with madness. 
As a substitute, 
I reluctantly 
turned my steps, 
with a herd of 


tourists, to the 
stereotyped tem- 
les at Nikko. 


ut as the train 
left, in the early 
morning, I hap- 
pened to glance 
south, and there, 
like the ghost of 
Banquo, rose the 
haunting siren, 
pale, proud, ma- 
jestic. I turned 
my head away 
and raised the 
shade to shut her 
from view—but 
allin vain. She 
taunted me even 
through the cur- 
tain. 

I hated 
Nikko. I paced 
the platform 
with impatience, 
waiting for the 
train to take me 
away, and, once 
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tough constitution, and a camera were all 
Thad. 

The first obstacle, lack of a companion, 
was not removed; it was simply ignored. 
Having no one to catch me if I started 
sliding, 1 solved the problem by wearing 
three pairs of pants. The second obstacle, 
lack of moonlight, was also ignored; I would 
hope for stars. As for equipment, Colonel 
Lees very gencrously lent me his own fur 
coat to sleep in, his ice-axe, and his snow- 
shoes. I collected woollen contributions from 
all my friends, and bought, in fact, only one 
item of equipment—sharpened ice-creepers, 
the forging of which I superintended myself. 

These ‘‘crampons” are like magic 
wings, or rather feet, to the winter climber. 
With them lashed to heavy boots I was pre- 
pared to challenge the old mountain, to 
trample up and down her ice-clad sides, and 
to throw rocks into the great crater. 

And so, alone, I left for the battlefield, 
not knowing one 
word of Japanese 
or whither I was 
goingexcept that 
it was _a place 
called Gotemba, 
where began the 
trail that led, 
sooner or later— 
if one did not 
freeze or slip—to 
the pinnacle of 
scenic Japan. 

Colonel Lees 
had kindly pre- 
pared for me a 
list of food items 
that would be 
needed. This list 
Timmediately 
lost, and at Go- 
temba, accom- 
panied by a 
highly - amused 
coolie, I went 
from shop to 
shop buying 
what scanty pro- 
visions the little 
village afforded. 
My stores finally 
consisted of un- 
appetizing sand- 
wiches made 
from sweet bread 


more back in Fe z and sour ham 
Yokohama, hur- The Author just before commencing the and two pints of 
ried out to ascent of Fujiyama. brandy. 

Colonel Lees’ For twenty- 


residence to cnn. unce that, winter or no 
winter, I meant to climb Fujivama. Seeing 
T was not to te dissuaded, he began to face 
Tevities v ith me. 

Cppossl to my many liabilities, my 
assets seemed few indeed. Stubbornness, a 


four hours I tried, without success, to get a 
guide to climb with me. While there were 
scores of guides, willing enough in summer, 
not one of them had ever made a_ winter 
ascent— nor ever intended to, though he were 
otered all the money in Japan. Isturiued and 
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threatened ; I cajoled and pleaded, dangling 
handfuls of yen before their eyes. I might as 
well have tried to get a guide to purgatory ! 
Finally, losing all patience, I told the 
entire community to go to that very place, and 
vowed that I would climb the volcano alone, if 
for no other reason than to show these miser- 
able Gotembans what jellyfish they were. 
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Disentangling myself from Colonel 
Lees’ bearskin coat, I routed the last vestiges 
of irresolution and anxiety with an heroic 
drink from the brandy-bottle, lashed on the 
magic ice-creepers beneath Japanese straw 
snow-shoes (the snow from this point up, 
while deep, was frozen hard, making my 
Canadian shoes useless), and bade fareweil 
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A winter view of Fujiyama. 


It was only with great difficulty that 
I obtained a coolie to carry my baggage to 
the base of the mountain, where I was to 
spend the night before the final dash, and 
even then I had to pay part of his wages 
beforehand, for he felt sure I should meet 
my finish on the icy slopes and default. 

Realizing that he was no doubt right, 
I agreed on an instalment in advance. This 
matter having been settled, Katsu and I, 
amid pitying stares from the villagers, set 
out at noon on a bitterly cold January day 
upon the long, steep, ice-covered trail that 
led tothe base station of Taroba, from which 
point the actual climb begins. 

Tramping through steadily-deepening 
snow, we reached the four-thousand-foot 
shelter about dark, and, having built a 
fire, tried to counteract the frigidity of 
the draughty hut. With night, however, 
it became mercilessly cold; a dozen fires 
could not have kept us warm, The hours 
dragged shiveringly past, and at four in 
the morning I decided it would be as pleasant 
to glissade to my death as to freeze. 


to Katsu. Our parting was touching indeed : 
the coolie never expected to see me again— 
and I still owed him six yen / 

If Fuji had lured me on, she certainly 
played false to the conventional code of her 
sister-sirens, since a more auspicious 
reception I could not have desired. My 
prayer for stars had been answered. There 
were twice as many as usual, and while it 
was zero weather at this four-thousand-foot 
elevation, it was of the still, windless type 
that makes cold endurable. In the dim light 
the ghostly peak before me, barren of all 
vegetation, glimmered like a colossal cone of 
white sugar. Cold thrills ran through me. 

This was the climax of adventure, 
the glorious finale of months of sensational 
living. I had defied everybody, risked every- 
thing, on this one throw. The winter 
ascent of Fujiyama was to be the acid 
test, the iron trial of endurance. This 
was my twenty-third birthday, and here 
was a chance to celebrate it by dashing to 
pieces the age-old tradition that Fuji could 
never be climbed in winter single-handed. 
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Before I had gone half a mile the sun 
burst forth and gilded the icy peak above 
me with gleaming fire. It was soon broad 
davlight—a day of crystal and sapphire 
that made one rejoice to be alive. 

If the climb was not quite so bad as 
T had been led to believe, it was only because 
nothing could be as bad as that. I had 
anticipated a long desperate struggle—and 
I found it. I had been warned of steep 
ice-banks, sloughs of snow, and screaming 
blizzards. I found them all in abundance. 
1 had resigned myself to freezing to death 
about half-way out. 

Here I was disappointed, for while 
a thermometer would have registered at 
least twenty degrees below zero, the vigorous 
exertion, underneath three layers of woollen 
clothing, kept me sufficiently thawed. Such 
a climb as this demanded no great physical 
powers or special ski!l in mountain-craft. 
Guides would have been superfluous, for 
the trail was buried under ten feet of snow 
and ice. 

The only essential articles were the 
needle-like spikes of my ice-creepers and 
the ice-axe, both of which bit into the sur- 
face with all the trustworthiness I had hoped 
for, It would have been impossible to move 
a single yard without them; one would 
have promptly started off on a toboggan- 
slide five miles long and seven thousand 
feet deep, which, while it would have broken 
all records and been highly exhilarating, 
might have become the reverse of 
comfortable. é 

Stamp, stamp, stamp I went with my 
spikes, working higher and higher up the 
increasingly precipitous slope ; chop, chop, 
chop with the ice-a This latter weapon 
was attached to my wrist by a six-foot 
rope, to prevent its escape in case 1 dropped 
it. Had that happened my indispensable 
ally, unleashed, would have skated home 
to Taroba in almost less time than it takes 
to tell it, and I should have been left in 
an extremely awkward position. When 
I slipped or stumbled, as I did time and 
again, a quick drive with the iron pick 
steadied me and gave me a chance to re- 
establish the grip of my ‘“ crampons” in 
the ice. 

Though there was no breeze when I left 
Tabora, by the time I had reached an 
altitude of eleven thousand feet I found 
myself in a region of hurricanes, and began 
to sutter in consequence. ‘The bitter wind 
that beat into my face would have speedily 
frozen my nose and chin had I not kept the 
blood circulating by constant friction. 

The last few hundred yards of the 
ascent entailed a desperate battle against 
the frantic resistance of Fuji's blizzard 
guardians. More than once I was on the 
point of retreating before | was completely 
annihilated by the furious onslaughts of the 
gale, but something urged me to struggle on. 
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“To the peak! To the peak!” I told 
myself, wound my muffler tighter round my 
neck, and stumbled upwards. 

Each step brought me nearer, till at 
last the rim of the crater was reached. 
Then, in a rage, the icy blasts gathered their 
forces for a counter-attack, and, swooping 
down unobstructed from the wide cold 
heavens, drove at me with such terrific force 
that I was compelled to lie flat upon the 
ice and use my axe to prevent me from 
being blown clean off the top of the 
mountain. 

Though the sky was clear and the sun 
shone with unusual ardour for January, the 
views I had from the summit were merely 
blurs of fiving snow, whirled up in clouds 
from the rocks and driven hither and thither 
by the screaming blasts. 

The cold was tormenting, and could not 
long be endured once climbing had ceased. 
The necessary pictures must be taken at 
once, or not at all. Working as quickly as 
circumstances permitted, I unstrapped my 
hitherto infallible camera, only to find that 
the aperture, closed at Nikko to a pin-point 
opening for a time exposure, had broken or 
frozen, and now refused to expand ! I cursed 
the wind and snow for this diabolical trick ; 
they could freeze me if they liked, but they 
might have spared my camera! Pictures I 
must have to prove that I had made the 
climb! Pictures I woud have ! 

Crouched down behind one of the half- 
buried summit huts, I drew off my outer 
gloves, and, racing against frost-bite, un- 
screwed the len 1 tried to pry open the 
thin steel leaves, but the flying snow- 
particles froze in my eyes and I could not see 
clearly enough for so delicate an operation. 
Unable to etiect my purpose by gentle 
methods, I tried force, gouging out the 
leaves bodily with my knife. Drawing a 
visiting-card from my wallet, I cut a paste- 
board disc, punctured it with a hole of the 
proper size, and thrust it against the shutter. 

Meanwhile I could tell by the feeling 
that my ears were frozen. My nose was white 
as snow, my fingers refused to bend—but 
the camera was saved! With considerable 
pain J restored circulation in the atticted 
extremities, and crawled over to the edge 
of the seven-hundred-foot deep crater with 
my camera open, Although the fierce swirl 
of wind that met me almost dashed it out 
of my hands I managed to make three half- 
sighted exposures of the great cavity, and 
then fled. One of them was a suce 
the first photograph ever taken on Fuji's 
crown during the ice season ! 

In descending, the wind was behind me 
and Tabora before. It was early, scarcely 
three o'clock, so 1 decided to slacken the 
relentless pace } had set myself on the ascent. 
J had not known how much time the climb 
would take, so to be on the safe side had 
driven myself ruthlessly all the morning. 
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“I began to glissade down the slope.” 
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Now that the climax was past, I decided 
that a well-earned rest would be appropriate. 
So, creeping down below the blizzard belt, I 
drove my axe deep into the ice, and, prop- 
ping my clumsily-shod feet against this 
support, lay back on the forty-dcgree slope. 
How comfottable it was to relax, and what 
a view met my ey 

For five thousand feet straight below 
me, Fuji’s dazzling skirts swept downwards 
and outwards, gently decreasing their gradient 
from forty degrees to four with such a 
uniformity of curve and grace of line that I 
decided the Japanese were right in believing 
that the peak was a goddess which rose by 
magic from the fields in a single night. 

I could think of no other mountain so 
superbly situated. Even the mighty Matter- 
horn, glowering over half of Switzerland, is 
overlooked by the yet loftier Monte Rosa. 
Fuji stands solitary, isolated, unobstructed 
by even the smallest foothills. It rises 
twelve thousand four hundred feet straight 
from the Pacific’s isle-studded sea. 

Few beacons in. the world are visible 
so far away as the hoary head I perched on. 
While the lesser peaks of Japan reluctantly 
doff their Arctic caps in summer, this sky- 
scraping mountain clings tenaciously to hers 
throughout the year, and on clear days, to 
ships a hundred miles at sea, flashes her 
proud message : ‘‘ Here am [—Fujiyama!” 

What a magnificent “ shoot-the-chutes ”” 
lay beneath me, with not so much as a 
pebble to obstruct a coaster until the forest 
was encountered four miles below! I could 
not resist a childish urge to send something 
dashing and skating down the slope just 
to see how fast it would go. My obstinate 
camera deserved such a fate, but I was 
merciful and launched instead an empty 
brandy flask. Like a streak of lightning it 
leaped and slithered down, down, down 
until in a few seconds it became a mere 
speck and disappeared into the vast hem 
of Fuji’s skirts. 

While I lay on my icy bed the sun 
beamed down over the expansive panorama, 
and as I looked the low-lying blanket of 
clouds which for the moment had screened 
everything from view and made Fuji an 
island of ice in an infinite ocean was driven 
by the wind away from the lakes and woods 
and sparkling sea that snuggled at my feet. 
How heartily I agreed with the first half of 
the Japanese proverb: ‘ You are a fool if 
you do not climb Fuji,” yet not less heartily 
did 1 agree with the last half: ‘‘ But you 
are a worse fool if you climb it twice |” 

Every season there are twenty thousand 
people removed from the former category of 
fools, for though the climbing season lasts 
only six weeks, in midsummer, the faithful 
gather in droves from far and near and swarm 
up the sacred lava-strewn slopes like ants, 
in never-ending streams. Fuji is the most- 
frequently-climbed mountain in the world. 
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Six routes to the top have been 
established, each served by ten huts, at 
which, during the season, a climber can 
find food and lodging for the night. The 
pilgrims, usually clad in white garments, 
sing lustily as they trudge upward the 
Shinto formula: ‘ Rokkon sojo O yama 
Reiser,” meaning ‘‘ May our six senses be 
pure and the weather on the honourable 
mountain fair.” 

The volcano is by no means extinct. 
From 286 B.c, to 1707 it broke out period 
cally into eruption, and then, after a final 
outburst, subsided, but wisps of steam still 
curl upward from the crevices in the lava- 


rock, indicating that the subterranean 
fires are only smouldering.* Nature is s 
cruel and untrustworthy in Japan that 


it would not be surprising if the steam-wisps 
some day develop into an obliterating 
whirlwind, and once more strew death and 
disaster over Nippon’s fair fields. 

All this and more that I had learned 
drifted through my mind as I sat enthroned 
on the mountain-side and looked with half- 
frozen eyes out upon the glittering Pacitic 
I had almost forgotten ‘how insecurely I 
was poised on the slope when I was suddenly 
reminded of the fact in most alarming 
fashion. 

In absent-mindedly shifting my position 
my clumsy shoes slipped off the axe-support 
and instantly, with my “ crampons ” turned 
skyward, I began to glissade down the 
slope with all the speed and lack of self- 
control of the brandy-flask! But the 
fates had evidently reserved my finish for 
another day. e 

Before I fully comprehended what a 
suicidal plunge I was launching upon the 
cord connecting my wrist with the ice-axe 
tautened and I stopped dead. Good old 
ice-axe ! I had roped it to my arm so that 
in e it slipped from my grasp it would 
not slide back to Tabora, but as it happened 
it was I that had slipped and the axe that 
had held ! 

Only then did I realize how prodigal of 
time I had been. The sun had disappeared 
behind a spur, ‘and the early short-lived 
dusk of a January day was near at hand 
Rallying from the fright of a moment before. 
I drove my ‘“ crampons’”’ once more into 
the surface and began again a steady down- 
ward stamp, stamp, stamp. By six o’clock 
a faint glimmer from the stars was the only 
light. And now another serious danger 
faced me. 

In the darkness I should not be able to 
find Tabora or the trail leading through 
the impenetrable forests that lie in a wide 
belt about Fuji’s base. But again fortune 
favoured me. Just as the last trace of day 
departed, a speck of light suddenly appeared 


* Fuji remained quiescent during the terrible eavihaaaes 
of September, 1923. 


in the abyss far below, and I shouted with 
joy, for I realized it was a signal bonfire 
that the faithful but uneasy Katsu had lit 
to guide me home. 

Straight to the light-house and safety 
I steered my course, and an hour before 
midnight the 
harbour was 
reached. Katsu’s 
face beamed 
with delight on 
seeing me still 
alive with his 
six yen—and so 
did mine; especi- 
ally the frozen, 
swollen nose- 
and-chin part 
of it. 

Katsu © had 
baggage. other » 
than: overcoats 
and. snow-shoes 
to carry back to 
Gotemba; he 
had me as well ! 
My feet, the cir- 
culation stopped 
by the “ cramp- 
on’’ thongs, were 
frost-bitten, and 
walking over 
the rough and 
slippery trail 
through the 
forest proved 
painful veyond 
endurance, 

Although I 
could not tell 
the coolie all 
this—I could not 
speak one word 
of Japanese, 
remember — my 
behaviour must 
have been elo- 
quent enough, 
for while I was | 
wondering how 
we should ever 
get to the hotel, 
he strapped our 
baggage high on 
his enormous shoulders and then, to my 
astonishment, picked me up and fastened 
me on his back as well, seemingly ignoring 
the fact that I weighed fifty pounds more 
than he did and stood a foot taller ! 

As I had requested the hotel proprietor 
to be prepared for our return by night, he 
was still up when we staggered in about 
four am. Too exhausted myself to assist 
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proudest trophy—the first photograph 
of Fujiyama’s crater ever taken during the winter. 
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them, I watched Katsu and the proprietor 
carefully unbind my frozen feet, and, with 
friction, bring them back to life. 
An enormous wooden family bath-tank, 
six feet square, filled to the brim with hot 
steaming water, awaited me, and into it 
my attendants 
presently pre- 
cipitated their 
half-conscious 
charge. Oh, joy! 
Oh, bliss! Such 
ecstasy was 
‘worth climbing 
Fuji to .experi- 
ence. For two 
hours I was 
allowed to par- 
boil, with Katus 
hovering . round 
to- see that I 
didn’t go to 
sleep and drown. 

At dawn on 
Wednesday I 
crawled between 
the blankets; 
Katsu tucked 
me in, slid the 
paper walls tight 
about me, and 
then for the first 
time — knowing 
his“ responsi- 
bility’’ was 
safe and sleep- 
ing —gave a 
thought to him- 
self. 

The sound 
of children play- 
ing in the court- 
yard awakened 


me. The sun 
was flooding 
my mat-strewn 
room. It was 


Thursday morn- 
ing ! 

As quickly 
as stiff and 
aching muscles 
permitted I 
rushed back to 
Tokyo—four hours’ journey to the north- 
ward—and burst into a reliable photo- 
graphy shop with my precious films. In 
the dark room, holding my breath with 
apprehension, I watched the negative of 
Fuji’s crater take shape. It was not a 
very good picture, but it was unmistakably 
what I claimed for it. My climb was 
vindicated ! 


END. 


The Rise of 
“Slippery Wiley’ 


HAKESPEARE has 
placed it on record 
that misfortune 
brings us strange 

bed-fellows. One of the 
strangest I ever struck 
was an adventurer whom 
I always think of as 
“Slippery Wiley.” That 
wasn't his right name, but 
it is near enough. He is 
still somewhere in Aus- 
tralia—probably a_ pillar 
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damaged hand in a sling 
1 would wander from one 
mine to another watching 
the progress of the 
Luildings. 
soon found that 
the same kind of enter- 
tainment, and I got to 
know a number of queer 
characters who, as casual 
unemployed, loafed and 


of respectability —and I 
should hate to hurt his 
feclings by reminding him 
of the happily-buried past. 
It was through misfortune 
I met him. It happened 
this way. 

Cruising round one 
day in the boom-time of 
Kalgoorlie, Western Aus- 


An Australian miner’s story 
of the ingenious methods by 
which an unscrupulous ac- 
quaintance of his, in the early 
days of the Kalgoorlie gold- 
field, first began to amass 
wealth. “The tale is abso- 
lutely true,” he writes, “but 
for obvious reasons I have 
changed the man’s name.” 


| lazed and enjoyed them- 


selves watching other men 
toil. 

About the most con- 
sistent of these hangers-on 
was ‘Slippery Wiley.” 
He was for ever wandering 
round, and although he 
was often offered work he 
always found some excuse 


tralia, I happened to pick 
up a job on a mine called 
the “ Iron Duke.’”’ Working a steam-drilling 
machine was part of my duties, and I was 
busy one day drilling holes in the flanges 
of the big air-pipes which were being in- 
stalled in the main shaft, when my attention 
was attracted by a couple of very attractive 
young ladics whom the manager was escort- 
ing round the mine. 

Now ladies, especially voung ones, are 
always pretty scarce on a goldfield, and I was 
so taken up with watching them that I 
momentarily forgot I was working a drilling- 
machine. However, it was still there, as I 
speedily realized when the spinning cogs 
gripped my left thumb and nearly tore it off ! 
One of the young ladies bound up my injured 
thumb with her daintily-scented handker- 
chief, and then I hurried off to see a doctor, 

That injury gave me a very extended 
holiday, without pay, and was the means of 
introducing me to Mr. Wiley. 

At that period at least five giant 
“treatment plants ’’ were in course of 
erection on the famous “ Golden Mile,” 
and thousands of men were employed on the 
job, Such a scene of activity possessed a 
rare fascination for me, and with my 
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to dodge it. Work, as a 

- matter of fact, was about 

the last thing he desired, 

but his pretence of looking for a job gave him 

a chance to poke his nose into all sorts of odd 

corners round the mines. He was a picker-up 

of unconsidered trifles—a common type, 

to be found everywhere—but in his case the 
unconsidered trifle was gold. 

It is scarcely possible for an outsider to 
realize the careless way in which gold was 
exposed and left lying about in those early 
days. Nowadays, on the ‘ Golden Mile,”’ 
the diminishing value of the grade of ore has 
brought extraction and safe-guarding to such 
a pitch of efficiency that reely a grain of 
gold is lost, but in those times—well ! that 
was how Wiley got his first big lift in the 
world. 

When the management of the Ivanhoe 
Mine decided to increase their mill capacity 
by another twenty head of ‘‘ stamps,” they 
found it necessary to completely replace the 
entire launder outfit. A‘ launder,” by the 
way, is simply a long wooden bex that is 
used as a water-gutter or aqueduct. In a 
wet crushing-mill hundreds of feet of such 
boxes carry the crushed ore and sludge 
from one part of the plant to another. 

Being constructed of Oregon 


pine, 
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the launders are often full of cracks and 
“ shakes ’’ which, after a few months’ work 
become clogged up with quicksilver and 
gold amalgam. Even the very pores of the 
wood absorb the particles, so that an old 
Jaunder is a prize to anyone who can get 
hold of it. 

1 don’t know just what the intentions of 
the Ivanhoe management were regarding 
their discarded launders, but in the excite- 
ment of installing the new sets of stamps the 
launders seemed to be entirely forgotten. 
They lay in a heap, along with some dis- 
mantled machinery, on the lease at the rear 
of the new mill and just outside the circle 
of light shed by the brilliant arc-lamps 
which glowed at the top of the hundred-feet- 
high poppet-legs. 

There was one man, however, who did not 
overlook them- -Wiley. They were precisely 
what he was looking for and, as the hot 
summer sun opened 2p the joints and cracks 
in the water-soddened wood, he was able, by 
means of a thin table-knife, to possess him- 
self of some very nice pencils of amalgam. 
Day after day, in his pose of weary unem- 
ployment: he lounged round that stack of 
jaunders until he had gleaned every scrap of 
amalgam in t. But Wiley was nothing 
if not ambitious, and he knew that twice as 
much gold still remained in the launders. 
The thing looked so easy that he determined 
to have the lot 

Every dark night he would creep up and, 
with a screv-driver and chisel, wrench a 
section of. launder off; then, shouldering 
his prize, he would stagger home to his camp. 
Once there he would saw and chop the 
section into kindling-wood and burn the lot 
to ashes in his mud-brick fireplace. 

The resulting ashes, when panned off 
in a tub of water, were wonderfully rich in 
gold. Naturally he took a great risk in his 
daring expeditions, as it was always quite 
on the cards that one of the armed watchmen 
whom the mine employed would drop on him, 
with the possible result of a bullet or at least 
aterm of imprisonment. Still, the ceaseless 
roar of the stamp mill gave him a certain 
amount of cover, and for the rest he took his 
chance. 

Now, although Wiley lived not far from 
me I was quite unaware of his operations 
untilone night, long past the hour of twelve, 
I was awakened by the door of my hut being 
quickly opened, while a voice whispered : 
“It’s all right ; it’s only Wiley.” 

For the moment I wasn't too sure that 
it was all right, but as I was wide awake 
and had a grip on the short iron bar that 
always lay under my mattress, I wasn't 
particularly alarmed. Most of the diggers 
kept some sort of weapon handy when they 
lay dov.n to sleep in their solitary camps, 
for robbery and even murder were the 
commonplaces of life, and instances of gar- 
rotting and theft were far too numerous 
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to receive even a mention in the daily 
papers. Some diggers like a revolver, but 
two feet of inch-thick iron bar makes a 
weapon that will mcet most needs in a close- 
quarter fight in a dark tent or hut. 

But I knew Wiley, and, although he 
mystified me by quickly closing the door 
and standing in a listening attitude, I had 
sense enough to keep quiet. Presently I 
heard footsteps pass the hut. 

“ That’s him,” whispered Wiley, as the 
sounds died away. ‘‘ Someone followed me 
down from the mine, and I wasn’t going 
to lead them to where I lived, so I just 
ducked in here.” 

“‘ What does he want ? What have you 
been d.ing?"' I demanded. 

Thereupon Wiley calmly explained what 
he had been doing with the launders. 

“* Well, of all the nerve!’ I cried, aghast. 
“You're about the limit ! Why ! he’ll have 
my camp marked, and to-morrow I shall 
have the police here with a warrant to arrest 
me for stealing stuff from the mine!” 

Wiley grinned. ‘‘ But they can’t do 
that if you haven’t got anything,” he told 
me. ‘It’s me they’re after! If they do 
come, you can say you slept all night; 
don't mention me at all. You stick to 
that varn, and if all goes well 1'll slip you 
a couple of pounds.’’ Then he wished me 
“ Good-night ”’ and silently stole away. 

Next morning, as 1 expected, I had 
visitors. I wat.hed them coming down 
from the Ivanhoe Mine. One was a fellow 
whom I knew by sight. He was not the 
mine watchman, but a sort of spy who had 
no particular job on the mine except to 
prowl about night and day using his eyes 
and ears. With him were a couple of 
detectives. 

When they came to my door I made a 
pretence to be doing a bit of cooking. 

“This will be the place,’ I heard the 
spy say. “I followed him right here.” 

Forthwith the three men entered and 
the senior detective fixed me with a stern 
eye. 

“ “What did you do with it, 
fellow ?.”’ he demanded. 

“With what?” I asked 
affecting complete innocence. 

“Oh! cut it short!’ he snapped. ‘‘ You 
were followed home last night with a lump 
of launder which you stole from the Ivanhoe 
Mine.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ Some mistake. It 
wasn't me. I was in bed all night.” 

“ Bah!” he snarled. ‘“ Come on!" He 
produced a pair of handcuffs. ‘* You know 
all about it. There’s been piles of stuff 
stolen from that mine lately, and you're 
somewhere in the game.” 

I trembled with fright. I was only a 
boy, and the handcuffs looked terribly sug- 
gestive. I held out my hands for him to 
snap them on, but he was merely bluffing ; 
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he didn’t dare to arrest me merely on 


suspicion, 4 
“No; I won't arrest you just yet, 
he said.“ But we'll give your things arun 


through and sce what you've got.’ 

With that he and his fellow-detective 
tipped my few belongings on to the floor and 
began to examine everything. Some speci- 
men stone which my brother had left with 
me prior to starting on a prospecting trip 
took thcir attention, ard although thev 
questioned me about it they could not make 
any case on such a point, Had it been 
telluride ore I should have been arrested at 
once, and even a little gold amalgam would 
have given them a good excuse to charge me. 

But, although they felt sure that I knew 
more than I admitted, they could find 
nothing whatever against me, and at last, in 
disgust, they gave it up and went away 

From his camp not far away Wiley had 
watched the detectives come and go, and 
presently he strolled across to inquire how 
Thad fared. True to his promise, he gave 
me the two pounds. 

Even after all the fuss, however, the 
mine-management did not bother to shift 
the remaining launders, and passing back- 
wards and forwards to the mine on occa- 
sional visits to the letter-box, I kept an eye 
on the heap, wondering casually what would 
be the ultimate end of it. I was not over- 
long in finding out. 

One day, as I was idling round, I 
noticed a one-horse dray pull up and the 
driver, a man in rough working clothes, 
began loading the launders into the vehicle. 
“Ah!” [thought. ‘ The management has 
tumbled at last, and is going to put its 
valuable launders in a safe place." And, 
just out of idle curiosity, I strolled over to 
pass the time of day with the drayman. 
I was considerably astonished, on getting 
closer, to discover that it was no other 
than Wiley ! 

‘ Hullo!” IT remarked. 
taken to work, eh ? 
had this job?’ 

“Go away!’ he replied, in a low 
voice. “‘ Can’ see the joke ?”’ 

I couldn't, just for a minute or two, 
nor did any of the hundred-odd mine workers 
who were moving about within eye-shot. 
Even the “ mill boss ’’ came to the door of 
the new battery-house and paused awhile, 
watching the loading of the old launders; but 
he suspected nothing and went inside again. 

A big, hefty labourer came up and 
good-naturedly offered Wi iley a lift with the 
heaviest of the launders, and Wiley grate- 
fully accepted his assistance. Then, when 
the load was complete, Wiley mounted the 
dray, and bidding the horse: ‘‘ Gee up!” 
rumbled slowly away. 

I followed at a respectable distance, and 
was surprised to find that when Wiley 
rounded the end of a big mullock-dump, 
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which shut off the view from the batteryv- 
house, he made no attempt to turn and 
re-enter the mine yard, but kept straight 
on along a track which led into the thick 
scrub which in those days surrounded the 
town of Boulder. 

Once well hidden’ in 
dumped his load and, with a few pints of 
kerosene, soon had the stack of bone-dry 
timber well ablaze. Inside half an hour all 
that remained of the launders was a pile of 
hot ashes. Wiley let these cool sufficiently 
to allow of them being swept up, and then 
shovelled them into bags. Finally, flinging 
the lot into the dray, he drove that vehicle 
back to the man from whom he had hired it. 

It was only then that I fully realized 
the trick he had played. Despairing of being 
again able to evade the night watchman, he 
had determined to risk a coup and, dressing 
himself in rough clothes, he had hired a 
dray in the town and driven to the mine, 
thus passing himself off as one of the mine 
draymen. 

The mine, of course, employed some 
dozen odd drays, so nobody took much 
notice of him, and he was able to carry the 
job through, Still, his nerve was wonder- 
ful, for he would have found himself in a 
tight corner indeed if the ‘ surface-boss " 
had happened along and noticed a strange 
driver and dray removing the mine pro- 
perty. Six months’ imprisonment would 
have been the minimum penalty. 

After panning off the ashes in a large 
wash-tub full of w ater, and then smelting 
the “ sponge gold’ in a small furnace, 
Wiley found himself possessed of a lump of 
gold worth at t a hundred pounds 
This, with what he had previously “ lifted."” 
put him in a condition of comparative 
affluence, but he was by no means satisfied. 
Like most men, the more he got the more 
he wanted. Of course, he did not tell me 
how much the gold was really worth ; Wiley 
wasn't that sort of man. Anyway, in his 
lust for easy money, he soon met with 
another adventure, and of a very different 
kind. 

A favourite spot with the local unem- 
ployed was the Great Boulder Main Reef 
Mine. At the beginning of operations on 
the Golden Mile the ore on the surface and. 
for about two hundred feet down was of the 
type known as “ free milling oxidized,” 
which means that it crushed readily in a 
stamp battery and amalgamated freely with 
quicksilver, 

As the miners passed the two-hundred- 
feet level, however, the ore changed in 
nature to a sulphide, with occasional rich 
veins of gold telluride, which made the 
material very refractory and hard to treat. 
Now the invariable practice the world over 
is to burn the sulphur out of an ore, and 
with this end in view the Main Reef manage- 
ment had built an enormous tower-furnace. 
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This structure stood well over fifty feet 
high and the finely-crushed ore entered at 
the top, where it fell on to a brick shelf from 
which, after an interval, it was raked on to 
another shelf lower down, and so on until. 
it reached the lowest floor and ultimately 
was raked out. The raking was done 
through small portholes, the men using the 
rakes standing on the various stages of a 
tall wooden scaffolding which was built on 
each side of the furnace. 

There was no covering over any part 
of the tower and, beside the heat of the 
furnace, the men with the nearly red-hot 
rakes in their hands stood exposed to the 
broiling hot sun for the whole eight hours 
of their shift. They used asbestos gloves 
to protect their hands. In summer the 
shade temperature often went up to one 
hundred and ten degrees. It was nearly 
always possible to get a job on that furnace, 
and it became a popular lounging-place for 
the chronically unemployed. 

It was pleasant to lounge in the shade 
of the old stamp mill and watch the 
unfortunates perched in mid-air handling 
the hot rakes. Usually they were ‘‘ Dagoes ” 
—newly imported Italians or Slavs who, 
being unable to speak a word of English, 
were glad to get work anywhere. 

However, I soon found that Wiley was 
on business bent again. The old stamp mill 
in whose shade we rested had been the Main 
Reef's first treatment-plant and consisted of 
two stamper-boxes holding five head of 
stamps apiece. Never having 
been covered in, this small mill 
now stood practically  dis- 
mantled, about a hun- 
dred yards away from 
the big furnace. The 
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two big stamper-boxes remained just as 
they were when steam was finally shut off 
the engine, and it was obvious to anyone 
with a bit of mining experience that they 
were still heavily charged with gold. 

Years later, by a curious coincidence, 
I was present in a big local foundry when 
these same stamper-boxes were brought in 
as scrap-iron. neath the blows of a 
one-ton ‘‘ drop ball ”’ they speedily shattered 
to pieces and, as the steel linings fell out, 
thin plates of solid amalgam, an eighth of an 
inch thick, came with them. In fact, so 
rich were they that the foundry owners got 
the price they had paid as scrap-iron returned 
to them many times over. 

At the time of this story, it was Wiley’s 
ambition to get these steel linings out. 
But first let me briefly describe just what a 
stamper-box is like. 

The nearest thing to it, both in size 
and shape, is an ordinary upright piano. 
Imagine a cast-iron piano open at the top 
and with a solid bottom six inches thick. 
Make the sides two inches thick, cut a 
big oblong opening under the keyboard 
in which to fit the fine wire grating which 
sieves the crushed ore, cut another long 
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slot at the back where the ore is shovelled 
in, and you will have a stamper-box as 
near as you can imagine it. 

Although this box is made of solid iron 
it would soon wear out under the inc nt 
pounding of the thousand-pound stamps 
if it were not for the lining of steel plates 
and false bottoms with which it is fitted. 
This lining is made to fit loosely, in order 
to facilitate its removal when worn out, 
and it is in the space behind and in the 
cracks and crevices that the quicksilver 
amalgam accumulates. 

Now, good rich amalgam is nice stuff, 
and as it contains up to fifty per cent. of 
gold it is not always easy to find. 

Nobody seer to be interested in 
the treasure which lay in the disused 
stamper-boxes, so Wiley determined to 
colect it for himself. 

One dark night, therefore, not long after 
his previous adventure, he crept up to the 
dismantled mill and with a powerful screw- 
wrench got to work loosening the bolts which 
held the lining plates in position, It was 
slow, hard work, and in the darkness the 
wrench slipped pretty frequently, with the 
result that he lost considerable skin from his 
knuckles, Still, that did not trouble him 
so much as the occasional shafts of light 
which shot out from the big tower furnace. 

Inside, on the hearths of the furnace, 
the heated brickwork glowed with a white 
incandescence, and every time one particular 
porthole was opened a shaft of ruddy light 
struck right on the stamper-box at which 
Wiley was working. This showed him up to 
anyone who might chance to be watching 
and kept him in a pretty “ jumpy ” state. 

However, nothing happened, and he 
would have cleaned up a nice parcel of 
amalgam there and then but for the 
fact that he had neglected to bring a small 
punch-bar with which to start the liner plates 
from their beds. So, after a couple of hours’ 
hard toil, he was obliged to replace all the 
bolts loosely in position and depart, with the 
determination to bring a better lot of tools 
the following night. 

He took everything needful next time— 
a regular burglar's kit of chisels, spanners, 
and punch-bars—and just after midnight 
found himself at the dismantled mill once 
more. The place seemed quiet, except for 
the noise of the rakes in the big furnace, 
and he was just settling down for an hour's 
hard work, with the promise of a rich reward 
for his labour, when a man rose up from the 
shadows and, pointing a big revolver at him, 
curtly commanded ; “ Hands up!’ 

For a split second Wiley was paralyzed 
with surprise. Then his mind leaped into 
action and, flinging the spanner at the 
intruder, he jumped for the end of the 
stamper-box just asa bullet flattened on the 
iron behind him, The proximity of danger 
endowed him with an almost miraculous 
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fleetness of foot and, having gained a momen- 
tary advantage, he ran like a hare, leaping 
stunted bushes, gutters, and old alluvial 
workings, while the revolver spat spitefully 
behind him. 

But the chase was short. The ground 
over which he raced so desperately was 
shrouded in inky darkness from the shadows 
cast by the towering dumps of the famous 
Great Boulder mine ; it was, moreover, pitted 
with the shallow holes and occasi 
shafts of the early alluvial diggers. But Wiley 
had no thought of these, his mind being 
concentrated on the gentleman with the 
revolver, the bullets from which continued 
to whistle past his ears. 

He had run perhaps seventy yards when 
suddenly the ground opened beneath his feet 
and he went down, down, down. It is a 
commonly-accepted theory that a person 
drowning or falling, possibly to their death, 
sces in review the successive incidents of their 
life. This may be the case with drowning, but 
actual experience has proved to the writer 
that the chicf sensation of falling is an 
agonizing anxiety as to where one will strike 
and whether it will be sudden death or merely 
fearful injuries. 

Wiley felt the same when he found him- 
self dropping down this pit of darkness, and 
instinctively he braced himself to meet the 
sudden stoppage. Down, down he went 
until suddenly, likea fly falling into butter, he 
found himself engulfed almost to his armpits 
in soft mud ! 

The jolt deprived him of breath, which 
was rather lucky, for in the first horror of 
his situation he might have yelled to the 
man above to get a rope and pull him up, 
even if a term of imprisonment lay behind 
the rescue. As it was, by the time he had 
recovered his wind sufficiently the watchman 
had given up the chase and returned to his 
usual patrol. 

To say that Wilev was scared is to put 
the case mildly. He had no definite idea of 
what distance he had fallen or how deep 
the mud might be in which he was nearly 
buried. He had a horrible feeling that his 
feet were not resting on anything solid and 
that directly he began to struggle he would 
sink deeper and deeper until the ooze 
swallowed him like a quicksand. 

This mud, he knew. was a mixture of 
clay and silt which often drained into old 
alluvial shafts during the semi-tropical 
rains that occasionally swept over the gold- 
fields, and the prospect of finding a grave in 
its slimy depths filled him with terror, 

He had no means of striking a light, for 
his matches, being in his trouser pocket, were 
already sodden, so hisonly meansofexploring 
his immediate whereabouts was by feeling 
round with his hands in the inky darkness. 
The sides of the shaft were damp and slippery 
to his touch, with not one projection or finger 
hold to be found. A wave of panic swept 
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“He jumped for the end of the stamper-box just as a bullet flattened on the iron behind him.” 


over him and he shouted and yelled at the 
top of his voice, but he might have been 
a lone wolf baying the moon for all the 
response that his shouts awakened. 

Although it was pitch-black at the 
bottom of his pit he could still see the stars 
shining overhead, and gradually, as the 
pupils of his eyes enlarged, he was able to 
obtain some power of vision and roughly 
gauge the depth of the hole. It was some- 
thing between fifty or sixty feet deep! The 
shaft itself was narrow, the sides not being 
much over two feet apart, and he felt that the 
climb up might be within the range of his 
powers if only he could draw himself out of 
the mud. 

All this, however, was quite beside the 
fact that he was gradually sinking deeper. 
The mud and water were icy cold, and inch 
by inch he could feel them climbing up his 


chest and back until at length they chilled 
his armpits, and for a time deprived 
his arms of almost all their strength. 

It was at this point that he gave himself 
up for lost, and with a last desperate effort 
extended his legs in the hope of gaining as 
much resisting surface as possible and thus 
delaying the sinking. He succeeded better 
than he expected, for his foot encountered 
some solid object—either a big stone or 
perhaps a lump of wood. With his last 
Temaining strength, Wiley forced his body 
forward until he could rest securely on his 
foothold. 

The body will accommodate itself to 
almost any degree of chill, and presently 
Wiley felt his blood beginning to circulate 
again and his strength returning. Secure 
on his solid footing, he now began to explore 
the mud in the hope of finding something, 
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such as a stick, which might enable him to 
dig finger-grips in the soft rock and thus 
draw himself up. 

His luck was in, after all, for his hand 
came in contact with a short length of 
“ gimlet ” sapling which had evidently been 
cut for a ‘ spreader.”” A “ spreader,” by 
the way, is merely the mining term for a stick 
the diggers use to jam between the sides of 
a shaft or a drive, usually for the purpose of 
support. Drawing the stick from its muddy 
bed, he reached as high as_ possible and 
jammed it across the shaft. Being slightly 
pointed at the ends it held firmly and, with 
a tremendous effort, Wiley was able to draw 
himself out of the mud. 

For a while he sat perched on_ the 
“spreader,” while the water drained from 
his clothes, and considered how he was to 
accomplish the remainder of the climb. It 
looked as if he had a tough job before him, 
but when he recovered sufficiently to make 
the attempt he found that Fate was still kind 
to him, and a complete ladder of sorts stood 
ready. 

This took the form of the footholds 
which miners often dig in the opposite 
corners of their narrow shafts so that they 
can at any time climb up or down without 
assistance. In this sort of climb a man 
straddles across the shaft, using the alternate 
footholds on either side. It is not an easy 
method of ascent, and generally the digger 
keeps a grip on the windlass rope as a 
“ steadier.”” 

For the same steadying purpose Wiley 
used the precious stick, and as he reached 
upwards for another foothold he jammed it 
across to save him in case of a fall. It was 
well that he did so, for when he drew near 
to the top, where the rock v softer and the 
footholds badly worn with longer use, he 
slipped several times, and it was only the 
“spreader "’ which kept him from dropping 
to the bottom again. 

At last, after what seemed an interminable 
climb, he drew himself up over the “* collar "’ 
of the shaft and lay, utterly exhausted, 
beneath the stars. But to remain there too 
long in his mud-sodden clothes held all the 
possibilities of pneumonia, and he soon made 
a move. As the locality seemed to be a 
perfect labyrinth of pits and holes, he decided 
to progress on his hands and knees until the 
landscape became somewhat safer. 

Wiley had not proceeded very far when 
he came upon another pit, but of a very 
different order. This pit was alive, and from 
far below came the ‘ chug, chug,” of rock- 
drills and the occasional thud of an ex- 
plosion. Cautiously peering over the edge, 
Wiley found himself looking down a tim- 
bered “ pass" which gave access to the 
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underground workings of a big mine, 
probably the Great Boulder. 

A ladder with iron rungs led downwards, 
and far below he could see the twinkle of a 
candle, apparently carried by a man who 
was steadily climbing up. Out of pure 
curiosity Wiley waited until the man was 
within some twenty feet of the top; then, 
with the guilty fear of being caught spying, 
he slipped back into the darkness’ and 
crouched in a handy hole. Not only the 
fear of being caught spying, but common 
prudence dictated such a course, for in those 
semi-lawless days of the goldfields the 
meeting of two strangers in such a lonely 
place could scarcely be a pleasant one. 

The man blew out his candle when he 
neared the top, but Wiley could see, as he 
stepped on to the surface, that he was 
carrying a heavy bag. The stranger paused 
for a moment to listen, then came towards 
the shallow pit where Wiley lay. He was 
just about to step into the hole when Wiley, 
having no wish to be trodden on, suddenly 
stood up. 

The effect was startling; the man 
dropped the bag and bolted down the ladder 
like arabbit ! Wiley lifted the bag. It was 
heavy and Reemied half full of stone. 
Instantly he grasped the situation. The 
miner was a gold-thief, and had climbed up 
from the rich workings below to hide a 
parcel of specimen stone in a spot where it 
could be conveniently picked up at some 
other time! Not unnaturally he mistook 
Wiley for a watchman, and his guilty 
conscience did the rest. 

Wiley did not wait to see if he would 
come up again. The bag of stone was 
rather a burden to carry, but the road was 
not very far away, and he reached it in 
safety. 

He was still a mile from home and day- 
light was well advanced when he at length 
staggered into my camp and collapsed on 
the floor. I soon kindled the fire and 
revived him with hot tea. 

The bag of stone which had so curiously 
come to him was extremely rich, and after 
he had extracted the gold and banked most 
of the cash, he entertained me to a small 
supper in the best café the goldfields could 
boast of. There, when mellow with wine, 
he told me the details of his night's ad- 
ventures. 

With the two lots of gold he had ob- 
tained, he was now in possession of sutticient 
capital to blossom out as an illicit gold-buyer 
on a fairly large scale, and it was in this 
capacity that he met with certain other 
surprising experiences, which I may some 
day set down for the delectation of Wipe 
Wor-p readers, 


A view of Mr. Newman’s odd “farm.” 


A Very Queer Farm 
Reginald Pound 


At Bexley, in Kent, within easy reach of London, there is one of the strangest farms in 


the world, devoted entirely to the raising 
them. 


of butterflies and moths—literally millions of 


A WIDE WORLD representative recently paid a visit to this unique establish- 


ment, and here describes what he saw there. 


a conclusion you cannot escape 
after paying a visit to the estab- 
lishment maintained at Bexley, Kent, by 
Mr. L. W. Newman, F.E.S., the well- 
known lepidopterist.. Mr. Newman" farms” 
butterflies and moths—literally millions of 
them ; he is better known, in fact, as “ the 
butterfly farmer ” than by the rather crack- 
jaw name that science confers on him. 
Time was when the word “ farm” 
was capable of but one familiar interpre- 
tation. Nowadays, however, there are many 
kinds of farm—alligator farms, fish farms. 
snake farms, silver fox farms, all sorts 
of farms. But the oddest and in many 
ways most Temarkable of them all is this 
OL. Lv. -- 28. 


NE of the strangest undertakings 
of its kind in the world—that is 


Bexley butterfly farm. There is nothing 
else quite like it anywhere. 

Picture to vourself. an expanse of 
Kentish woodland partly covered in with 
very fine-meshed net.ing, with the branches 
of its trees and bushes flaunting what look 
like big muslin sleeves, giving the place the 
appearance of a miniature balloon park. 
Seeing it for the first time, scores of people 
have rubbed their eves in’ astonishment. 
There is something weird about those muslin- 
shrouded trees ; a stranger coming suddenly 
on them in the half-light of dusk or dawn 
would almost ce ra shock. 

Inside the “ are hundreds of 
thousands of caterpill feeding on the 
leaves. The purpose of the muslin covers, 
as the reader may already have interred, is 
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to protect the caterpillars from birds and 
other enemies and also, of course, to prevent 
the caterpillars from straying. These crea- 
tures are voracious eaters—three thousand 
hawk-moth caterpillars will strip a thirty- 
foot poplar tree in three or four days— 
and one of the hardest tasks confronting 
the ‘‘ butterfly farmer ” and his staff is to 
find enough food for the army of leaf- 
eaters. x 

As soon as a tree has been stripped every 
caterpillar on it has to be transferred by hand 
to another tree, a tedious task that may 
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entirely of willowherb, fuchsia, evening prim- 
rose, and Virginia creeper. The large tor- 
toiseshell demands elm or cherry. 

Museums, schools, and private collec- 
tors and, of course, Zoos, are the principal 
customers of this amazing farm, which, by 
the way, its owner started nearly thirty 
years ago as a protest against being sent 
into a City office by his parents. Always a 
keen student of Nature, Mr. Newman 
determined to show that, for him, at any 
rate, there was more money in butterfly and 
moth breeding than in clerking, and he 


“An expanse of Kentish woodland with the branches of its trees and bushes flaunting © 
what look like big muslin sleeves.” 


occupy three or four men several hours. 
Job’s reputation for patience remains un- 
diminished—but Job never tried butterfly 
farming! Mr. Newman’s day, and that of 
his assistants, is an cighteen-hours one ; for 
four months in the year he is one of the 
world's earliest risers, so heavy are the 
demands made on his time by his creepy- 
crawly charges, 

Complicating the work is the fact that 
each variety of caterpillar will feed only 
on a certain limited dict peculiar to itself. 
The larve of the swallow-tail butterfly, 
for instance, thrives on the foliage of the wild 
and garden carrot—and nothing else. The 
elephant-hawk caterpillars make their meals 


began to build up from very humble begin- 
nings the business which has since made 
his name known among naturalists the 
world over. ‘ 

One section of the farm consists of scores 
of cages containing eggs, moths, and butter- 
flies. Each cage has its supports surrounded 
by water as a precaution against marauding 
insects. Then there is a department solely 
devoted to the mounting and storing of 
dead butterflies and moths; every year 
thousands of specimen cases are made up | 
and sent out from this branch 6f the farm. | 
Here, too, the visitor may see specimens of 
butterflics now extinct and others that have 
become valuable rarities. 


It should be explained 
that the farm exists for the 
supply of British butter- 
flies and moths only; no 
foreign species whatever 
are stocked. From Bexley 
examples of British butter- 
flies and moths go out to 
the ends of the earth. 
Incidentally, there are 
‘sixty-eight species of native 
‘~~ British butterfly and about 
eight or ten immigrants. 
The moth species run into 
something like eight hun- 
dred and sixty varieties— 
and Mr. Newman has them 
all! 

Apart from his work 
on the farm, Mr. Newman 
makes many collecting trips 
as a means of replenishing 
his stock, his journeys on 
these occasions taking him 
to certain hunting grounds, 
known only to himself, in 
the heart of the country- 
side. Buckinghamshire is 


La 


a favourite 


collecting area of his, but the secret of 
the location of the best hunting-places in 
that county not even a course of rack 
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A “close-up” of a hawk moth in its special box. Notice 
the eggs adhering to the lid. 


and thumbscrew, I believe, would extract 
from him. 

One of Mr. Newman's trips, in the Isle 
of Wight, yielded him the handsome return 


. 
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The butterfly-farmer and an assistant at work. 
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of {120 in two hours, as a result of his 
discovering the haunt of a rare species of 
moth. The highest prices for individual 
specimens of both moths and butterflies 
are obtained for “ freaks of Nature.” For 
example, a pure black specimen of the 
ordinary white cabbage butterfly fetched 
£30 in a London saleroom a few months 
back. 

One of the oddest tasks connected with 
the work on the butterfly farm is that 
concerned with the feeding of certain fully- 
fledged specimens. The beautiful pink- 
banded elephant-hawk moth, for instance, 
is placed on the rim of a saucer containing 


A MALAYAN 


ALAYA is a land of big rivers 
and its Malay inhabitants are 
very fond of them, for the Malays 


are essentially water-folk, and 
will never go very far from sea or river if 
they can help it. They are also extremely 
adept in the art of boat-building, so much 
so that on some of the upper reaches of the 
larger rivers you will find Malayan house- 
boats, of the style shown in the above 
photograph, in which a family will live 
throughout the year, just as people occupy 
house-boats on the Thames for week-ends 
and holidays. Thames house-boats are 
moored to piles, but these Malayan craft 
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a solution of honey and water. With a pin 
Mr. Newman unrolls the long tubular tongue 
of the insect so that the end of it just touches 
the mixture, when the moth at once begins 
to flutter its lovely wings ecstatically and to 
feed. The moment the insect is satiated 
with the syrup it ceases to flutter, and 
spreads its wings for flight. 

“Even on the sultriest of days,’’ Mr. 
Newman remarked to me, “ you never see 
an open window in my place while the 
insects are being fed in this way. 1 once 
saw {£6 odd go soaring out into the open 
and away, and I’ve never taken the risk of 
repeating the experience !”’ 


HOUSE-BOAT 


are made fast by stretching wire ropes 
from the boat to the branches of trees 
high up on the river’s bank. The boat- 
dwelling family will probably have its little 
patch of ground on shore, in which it will 
grow rice, chillies, onions, and other 
vegetables for curries, Their fish they catch 
from the front doo All things considered, 
it is not an unpleasant method of living, 
amidst the most beautiful surroundings 
imaginable, and it is by no means expensive. 
Our photog-aph was taken on the Lipis, a 
tributary of the Pahang river, and the spot 
shown is some two hundred miles from the 
sea, 
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How | Became 


an Indian Chief 


The Author is one of the leading authorities 
upon the Indians of South America. In this 
article he describes his visit to the little-known 
Guaymis of Panama, who dwell amid well- 
migh inaccessible mountains and boast that 
they have never been conquered by the whites. 
Mr, Verrill saw many strange sights among 
these interesting people, including the remark. 
able “stick-dance,” and as a result of his 
attentions to a sick witch-doctor was made a 
“ medicine-chief” of the tribe. 


HEN the Spaniards first reached 
the Isthmus of Panama they 
found the country inhabited by 


numerous tribes of Indians. 
Some were friendly and peaceful, but the 
majority resented the intrusion of the 
Europeans and fought them at every turn. 
In most cases the invaders made short work 
of the Indians, and so thoroughly subdued 
and exterminated many of the tribes that 
to-day not one solitary member of them 
survives. 

Certain races, however, managed to 
hold out, carrying on a relentless warfare 
until the Dons, deciding that the game was 
not worth the candle, left the aborigines in 
undisputed possession of their ancestral 
lands. Among these unvanquished Indians 
of Panama were the Guaymis, who still 
proudly boast that they have never been 
conquered, although nowadays they are 

eaceful and quiet and give no trouble—so 
Tone as they are left alone. 

To be sure, some of the Guaymis were 
enslaved, some were conquered, and some 
became subjects of Spain, for the Guaymi 
race was a very large one, made up of many 
closely-related tribes, who were constantly 
fighting among themselves. But the true 
Guaymis of the still-unexplored mountains 
of Chiriqui province never gave in, and at 
the present time are as free and independent 
as ever, owing allegiance tono man. It was 
among these people, while studying and 
collecting for the Museum of the American 
Indian in New York, that I became an 
Indian chief. 

I had been warned that it would be 
impossible for me to penetrate into the 
Guaymi country that every white man who 
attempted it had been driven out, and I 
knew that only a few months previously two 
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A Lyatt Verrill 
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American naturalists and their party had 
been chased from Guaymi territory and had 
barely escaped with their lives. 

Like many other Indian tribes, the 
Guaymis had evidently protited by experi- 
ence; they knew that if one stranger was 
permitted to enter their country others 
would follow, and very soon they would have 
neither lands nor freedom left. They had 


no real ill-fecling towards civilized man 
for, through the centuries, many had 
become semi-civilized themselves, many 


had made visits to the outlying settlements 
and towns, and many had learned to speak 
a little Spanish. 

Also, in order to obtain cloth, tools, 
and firearms they had for years carried on 
more or less of a resular trade with the 
Panamanians. But they came and went 
like shadows, appearing in border towns 
singly or in small parties. Silent, shy, 
uncommunicative, they remained only long 
enough to dispose of their beautiful and 
highly-valued woven pita-hemp bags, their 
rubber, coffee, and cacao, and then vanished 
again into the unknown fastnesses of their 
mountains. 


THE FORBIDDEN COUNTRY. 


From time to time, too, both Pana- 
manians and Americans had attempted to 
enter the Indian zone, attracted by stories 
of rich gold-deposits, of oil, or of rubber. But 
none ever went far. They might penetrate 
the mountains for a short distance, they 
might visit the semi-civilized Guaymis on 
the fringes of the Indian country, they might 
be treated hospitably and even trade with 
these outlying tribesmen—but that was 
all. If they attempted to go farther they 
were ordered away, although so far as is 
known no stranger had been killed or 
injured by the Guaymis for many years. 

For these reasons very little was known 
of Guaymi life, dialect, customs, or arts, 
and it was to secure scientific information 
and obtain a collection of Guaymi articles 
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and utensils that I planned to enter the 
forbidden territory. 

Personally, I had little fear of being 
ordered out. I have spent many years 
among South and Central American Indian 
tribes; I have learned their ways, their 
psychologies, and many of their dialects ; 
and never, even among the most hostile 
and savage races, have I been harmed or 
even threatened. I therefore felt certain 
that I should be equally 
successful with the Guay- 
mis. Most important of 
all, I had already made a 
firm friend of one of the 
Guaymi chiefs. It was to 
his house that I went first 
of all, and with him as a 
guide my way was made 
smooth. 

And a very decent 
and interesting lot I 
found these people. For 
days I lived in Chief 
Neonandi’s house. Imet 
many Indians and learned 
much of value and inte- 
rest in regard to them, 
as well as picking up 
enough of the Guaymi 
dialect to get along with. 
Still, I was not in the 
heart of the Indian 
country and I wished to 
get right back among the 
mountains, to see as 
many of the Guaymis as 
possible, to visit their 
other chiefs and—if such 
a thing were humanly 
possible—to witness some 
of their dances or cere- 
monial feasts. 

The Guaymis, I had 
already discovered, were 
scattered over a vast area—a house here, 
another there, often many hours or even 
days’ marches apart—while the entire 
country was divided roughly into three 
districts, each ruled by a separate chief. 
One of these was my friend Neonandi, 
another was his cousin, while the third 
and most powerful chief of all was known as 
Montezuma. 

How he came by this name I did not 
know. The Indians could only tell me that 
the head chief of the tribe had always borne 
the name of Montezuma. Whether he was 
really a descendant of the Aztec kings, or 
whether, long ages ago, the Guaymis had 
heard of a Montezuma ruling in Mexico and 
borrowed the title for their own king, I 
cou'd not determine. 

Tsubsequently discovered, however, that 
many of the Guaymi habits were strikingly 
similar to those of the Aztecs, while a large 
percentage of the words in their tongue are 


The guardian of the household. A 
carved figure of a god outside a 
Guaymi homestead. 
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unquestionably of Aztec origin. Whether 
the tribe is an offshoot of the Aztec race or 
whether, centuries ago, they were influenced 
by Aztec conquerors, is still uncertain. 

But the fact that the Guaymi king 
was a Montezuma made me all the more 
anxious to visit his district and see the 
great chief, whom I pictured as an old, 
grim-visaged savage; and I frankly told 
Neonandi of my wish. 

The chief promised 
to arrange matters, and 
the next day Indians by 
the dozen began to arrive 
at Neonandi’s house. All 
wore their feather head- 
dresses or crowns of eagle, 
heron, owl, wild turkey, 
or other feathers; all 
were dressed in their 
gorgeously - coloured 
shirts and ornately deco- 
rated trousers, collars, 
and breastplates of beau- 
tifully-wrought bead- 
work, and necklaces of 
jaguar teeth ; and all had 
their faces painted with 
red and black in elaborate 
patterns. 

Silently and gravely 
they would enter the great 
house, mutter their greet- 
ings and, as Neonandi 
introduced them, place 
the right hand on my 
head and the left on 
their own breast. Then, 
seating themselves, they 
would remain _ silent, 
staring fixedly ahead and 
waiting as motionless and 
as patiently as so many 
stone images. 

At last all had 
arrived, and then Neonandi began talking. 
1 could not catch everything he said, but 
from the words I knew and his eloquent 
gestures I felt sure he was urging my cause. 
In his gorgeous clothes, and with his chief's 
crown of long iridescent green quetzal 
feathers, he looked every inch a king. 

And here let me explain that the true 
mountain Guaymi is not a brown or a 
red Indian. The men are a pale ochre or 
Tusset in colour, the women olive-skinned, 
and many of the younger girls are no 
darker than a brunette European. In 
physique, too, they differ markedly from 
other Central American Indians. Although 
not tall as compared with white men, yet 
they average far taller than the other tribes, 
and their legs and bodies are well developed 
and muscular, in sharp contrast to the aver- 
age Indians of Central and South America, 
whose shoulders, arms, and chests are out 
of all proportion to the rest of their bodies. 


HOW I BECAME AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


NEONANDI ARRANGES MATTERS. 


But to resume. Whatever Neonandi 
had to say evidently met with approval, 
for every now and then some listening 
Indian would grunt ‘‘ K’wank !”’ which I 
knew meant “ good,’ and nod his head. 
When the chief ceased speaking, another 
Indian rose and talked, and again the 
others grunted assent. 

Finally, when several had spoken, 
Neonandi explained to me what he had 
told the Indians (most of whom were sub- 
chiefs and councillors) about myself and 
my wishes. They had one and all approved. 
He added that as it would be impossible 
for me to visit all the thousands of Guaymis, 
or even a small portion of them, in the time 
at my disposal, he had suggested sending 
word to the other chiefs, who in turn would 
send word to their subjects, calling upon 
the Indians to gather at a rendezvous on 
a certain day so that I could visit them 
all together. 

This seemed an excellent plan, but 
one of the younger chiefs had an even 
better idea. Perhaps, he suggested, many 
of the Indians would not come merely to 
oblige a stranger and a white man; for 
white men were not liked, and the shyer 
and wilder Guaymis might prefer to keep 
away. But if the Indians were summoned 
to a ceremonial and dance, they would 
be sure to come. All agreed with this, 
and preparations were at once made to 
send word to the chiefs and the tribesmen. 

This was done in a most curious and 
interesting way. Neonandi brought out a 
number of plaited cords of palm leaf, some 


Montezuma (centre) and four of his sub-chiefs, 
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Montezuma (left) and Neonandi, the 
Author’s friend. 


black, some white, some chequered llack 
and white, and some striped. In _ these 
the Indians commenced tying knots, arrang- 
ing them singly or in groups in various 
combinations. 

These, I 
learned, were 
letter-strings, 
much like the 
quipos used by 
the anctent 
Incas. Each cord 
had its own 
meaning or key, 
the plain white 
ones signifying 
one kind of a 
message, the 
blacks another, 
and so on, while 
the knots indi- 
cated dates, 
places and names, 
It was truly 
astonishing to 
note what long 
and intricate 
messages could 
be conveyed by 
this simple 
means, 
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In the heart of the little-known Guaymi country. 


Finally, all was ready, and then several 
youns Indians appeared from outside the 
iouse, their faces painted with designs 
indicating that they were couriers from 
Chief Neonandi, and on official business. 
I should explain that the facial painting 
of the Guaymis is not purely ornamental, 
like that of many tribes. Every pattern and 
design has its own meaning, and, in order 
that these may be always the same, the 


Guaymis used carved or engraved wooden 


in. 

ach of the couriers carried a bag or 
chakava containing parched corn, a_ bit 
of dried meat, and sume tobacco. Each 
was given a number of the letter-strings, 
and silently as ghosts they slipped from the 
house into the night and started on their 
long journey over the mountains. I was 
surprised that they did not use horses, 
for the Guaymis are splendid horsemen and 
all own tough and wiry mountain ponies. 
But Neonandi assured me that they could 
travel faster and farther afoot ; and later, 
when I journeyed over the mountains on 
horseback and saw the fearful trails and 
the terrifically rough and broken country, 
Twas not surprised that the couriers 
preferred Shanks’s mare. 

The meeting had been arranged for 
eight davs later, and in due time we left 
s house and headed into the 

ss Mountains. The journey was very 
arduous, but the scenery w superb, 
There were cloud-piercing peaks, roaring 
rivers, tumbling cataracts, rich mountain 
valleys, and vast upland plains or savannas. 


Most of the time we were well above the 
jungle, often even above the timber-line, 
and stunted live oaks and coarse grass 
were the only forms of vegetation. 

Three days of fearful trails—traversing 
razor-edged ridges with yawning abysses 
on either side, skirting terrific precipices 
where a misstep meant certain death, 
fording torrents, scrambling up one preci- 
pitous mountain-side and sliding down 
another—brought us at last, tired, aching, 
and sun-baked, to the meeting-place. And 
a marvellously beautiful spot it was ! 


THE MEETING-PLACE. 


In the midst of a maze of c!oud-draped 
ranges a great flat-topped, isolated mountain 
rose like a stupendous pyramid, and upon 
this, in the very centre of the level space 
on the summit, stood the ceremonial house 
or temple, an immense structure of fresh 
thatch and timber especially erected for 
the occasion. It was fully one hundred 
feet in length by sixty feet wide and fifty 
feet high, with its eaves reaching to within 
two feet of the ground. A few yards to 
one side was a smaller building—put up, 
1 found, for my own use. 

Already scores of Guaymis had gathered 
on the mountain-top, dozens of spirals of 
blue smoke rose from camp-fires, and the 
gorgeously-coloured costumes of the as- 
sembled Indians gave a most. striking 
effect as they moved about, the women 
cooking the evening meal, the men busy 
with preparations for the dance, and the 
children running, jumping, and rolling about 
here, there, and everywhere, 
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Scarcely had I settled myself in my 
hut when Neonandi, who had _ slipped 
away, returned and informed me that the 
“ dance-chief ’’ was very ill, and that unless 
he recovered no ceremonial could be held. 
Would I try to cure him? When I expressed 
my willingness to try Neonandi led the 
way to the great temple and, stooping low, 
we squirmed under the eaves and entered 
the building. 

Within, the beams and rafters were 
hung with flowers, birds’ skins, and streamers 
of dyed cotton. In the centre stood an 
altar-like table piled high with every variety 
of food known to the Guaymis, and decor- 
ated with corn-stalks, flower-covered coffee- 
tree branches, sugar-cane flowers, and brilli- 
ant orchids. Round two sides of the 
building were rows of roughly-hewn log 
benches and carved wooden stools, and 
in a farther corner was a_ small raised 
platform enclosed by a yard-high partition 
of woven palm leaf. 

Here, wrapped in innumerable skins 
and bark-cloth blankets, lay a wrinkled, 
grey-headed old Indian, his face drawn 
and pinched with pain. But I diagnosed 
his case as nothing worse than colic, gave 
him some pills, and assured both him and 
Neonandi that he would be quite well by 
the following day. 

As we emerged from the great house 
the Indians gathered about and gazed at 
me almost reverentially, for word had 
spread that I was doctoring the dance- 
chief, who, to their minds, was a most 
sacred personage and a great witch-doctor. 
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If he sought my help, they reasoned, I 
must be an even greater medicine-man ! 

I had thought that all the participants 
in the forthcoming dance were now present, 
but throughout the whole night and the 
following day the Indians continued to 
arrive, until on the morning of the great 
day nearly a thousand were gathered on 
the mountain-top. 


THE COMING OF MONTEZUMA. 


Montezuma, however, had not ap- 
peared. Neonandi was sure that he would 
come, but as hour after hour passed with- 
out a sign of him even the assembled In- 
dians began to think that their head chief 
had failed them. Then from far off came 
the faint sound of a cow-horn trumpet, 
and instantly the Indians were on the alert, 
and, shouting ‘‘ Montezuma ! Montezuma ! ” 
they commenced beating drums and blowing 
horns and whistles. 

Soon, from beyond a projecting spur 
of the mountain-side, a little group of 
mounted Guaymis appeared and, to a 
welcoming roar of salutation, the ruler of 
all the Guaymis came riding into our 
midst. To my amazement he was a young 
man, a finely-built, well-set-up, and very 
light-skinned Indian, with regular features, 
a dignified expression, broad forehead and 
intelligent face. His costume was in no 
way different from that of his subjects, 
though his crown of quetzal tails, set off 
by a band of golden and scarlet macaw 
feathers, was a most regal affair, 


Indians arriving at the rendezvous. 


The great ceremonial hut is seen in the background, 
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**Montezuma deftly drew the tribal 
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mark of the Guaymis across my cheeks.” 
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Much to ‘my surprise, Montezuma ad- 
dressed me in fairly good Spanish, although 
it developed later that a few set phrases 
comprised his entire knowledge of that 
tongue. However, he seemed very friendly, 
told Neonandi that he would order his 
subjects to permit me to photograph them, 


The Guaymi “jazz band.” 


and added that he would instruct them to 
bring all the handiwork they possessed and 
trade with me. Then, accompanied by 
Neonandi and two medicine-men, he dis- 
appeared into the temple. 

As the sun set the Indians lit flaring 
torches ; and when night fell they gathered 
in a great throng about the ceremonial 
house. Drums boomed, flutes and whistles 
shrilled, and rattles shook, the barbaric 
music finally rising to a deafening roar. 

Then, slowly at first, but with ever- 
increasing speed, the Indians commenced 
dancing round and round the temple, 
chanting in unison, keeping time to the 
throbbing drums and piping flutes, and 
alternately stooping low or leaping up in 
regular order, until the moving stream 
of figures appeared like a great serpent 
gliding in sinuous curves about the building. 

Suddenly the music stopped, and 
silently the dancers faded away, ducking 
under the eaves of the temple. From 
within came a weird chant, a wailing cad- 
ence, and the slow, measured beat of drums. 
T was anxious to enter and see what was 
taking place, but Neonandi cautioned me 
against it. The evil spirits were being driven 
out, he explained, and if [ went near they 
might take possession of me. 

A few moments later, however, when 
the music had ceased, the chief touched 
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my arm and beckoned for me to follow 
him. I was to enter the house to witness 
the sacred ceremonies of the Guaymis ! 

Inside, a few guttering torches cast a- 
fitful glare over the scene and filled the 
great building with resinous smoke. Round 
one side the Indian men were seated —row 
after row. of 
closely - packed, 
savage-looking 
figures, staring 
fixedly ahead, 
smoking their 
ceremonial pipes 
of carved stone, 
and giving not 
the least sign that 
they had noticed 
my entrance or 
were aware of my 
Presence. Be- 
tween them and 
the central altar- 
like structure was 
a fire of huge logs, 
and over this girls 
were cooking a 
thick, unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 
while near by 
others stirred an 
immense pot of 
rice chicha, 

Moving si- 
lently about) 
other girls were passing the chicha and bitter 
chocolate to the men; and on the opposite 
side of the altar sat scores of women, their 
hair falling over their faces and their eyes 
fixed upon the floor. All about the altar 
were placed small earthenware effigies of 
birds, beasts, and reptiles, with a few human 
figures, some monsters that resembled ogres 
or devils, and many miniature clay pots. 
dishes, and plates. 

All this I took in at a glance, and then 
seated myself on a low stool that had been 
reserved for me. Also, I accepted the 
chicha and chocolate handed to me and 
tried to sit as silently as the Indians, ex- 
pectantly awaiting the next item on the 
programme. 

Presently Neonandi rose, approached the 
altar, and began to harangue the assembled 
Guaymis. What he said I could not catch. 
though now and then a word was intelligible , 
but as he ceased speaking a chorus of 
“ K’wanks /” came gutturally from some of 
the Indians. Next Montezuma stepped 
forward, arrayed in his most gorgeous regalia 
and with the long feathers of the guefzal crown 
gleaming like emeralds in the torchlight. He 
spoke very eloquently, and as he concluded 
a roar of “ K’wank!) K’wank !”’ came from 
the audience. Many, however, remained 
silent, showing no signs of either approval 
or disapproval. 
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Montezuma resumed his seat, and a 
strange and impressive figure came hopping 
to the centre of the floor. Gorgeously clad, 
decorated with strings of scalp-locks, feathers, 
and animal skins, his chest covered with 
beadwork and teeth, a crown of immense 
white aigrets upon his head, and his wrinkled 
features almost concealed by intricate 
painting, I scarcely recognized the old dance- 
chief whom I had doctored the preceding 
afternoon. 

In a high, cracked voice he addressed 
the Indians, leaping in air and waving his 
arms meanwhile to emphasize his words. 
When he ceased, every Indian present 


shouted “ K'wank ! K'wank!’’ The vote, 
whatever it was, was unanimous. 
The next moment Neonandi and 


Montezuma came forward, and, grasping 
my arms, led me, surprised and unresisting, 
toa spot beside the altar. Was I, I wondered 
to be sacrificed ? Had all the ceremon: 
been planned to lead up to this end? 
couldn’t believe it, but I must confess 
that I did feel a bit nervous. Neonandi’s 
grin and Montezuma’s smile, however, 
reassured me. 

Neonandi, in broken Spanish, proceeded 
to explain, and his words were even more 
amazing than anything that had gone before. 
I had, he said, been duly elected a member of 
the tribe. He paw peoeeced it, Montezuma 
had seconded it, and the old high priest had 
carried the motion without a dissenting 
voice. It was 
evidently up to 
me to say some- 
thing's so, as well 
as was able, 
I made an im- 

romptu speech 
ina were mix- 
ture o} uaymi 
and Spanish, 
which was duly 
—though I fear 
far from literally 
—interpreted by 
Neonandi and 
greeted with up- 
roarious applause. 


A_ SIGNAL 
HONOUR. 


The next 
instant the medi- 
cine-chief came 
hopping from his 
corner carrying a 
basket anda bag. Thrusting a clawlike hand 
into the latter, he drew out a bead collar and 
gorget which he quickly placed about my 
neck. Next came a string of teeth and a 
fillet of scalp-locks, A painted drum was 
hung over my shoulder, and then, as Monte- 
zuma deftly drew the tribal mark of the 
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Guaymis across my cheeks and added two 
round spots below them and a line down my 
nose, the medicine-chief placed a crown of 
the hair from the giant ant-bear upon my 
head. . 

I was absolutely dumbfounded, for I 
knew enough of Guaymi customs to realize 
that I was not only being made a Guaymi, 
but a medicine-chief as well, for the crown of 
ant-bear hair is the emblem of that rank, as 
are also the painted dots on the cheeks. 

1 was, I knew, being most highly 
honoured by my Indian friends, but I confess 
I felt rather silly and terribly conspicuous 
with all those Guaymis staring at me ;. for 
even the women had brushed their hair 
aside and turned to gaze at the unusual and 
unique ceremony of making a white man 
into an Indian. And I was rather nervous 
as to the further steps in the initiation. 
Should I be forced to endure some torture to 
prove my fitness to become a member of the 
tribe, or to undergo some other and perhaps 
equally unpleasant and impossible test ? 

But I need not have worried. . The 
initiation, at least in my case, was very 
simple, once I had been duly elected by vote 
and decked in the full regalia of a Guaymi 
medicine-chief. Neonandi, Montezuma, and 
the dance-chief saluted me in Guaymi 
fashion, addressed me as “' brother,’’ and 
made short speeches. 

These were greeted, with howls of 
approval and a bedlam of drums, whistles, 


Preparing for the “ stick-dance.” 


rattles, and trumpets. Then, when I had 
swallowed a calabash of chocolate, the 
ceremony was at an end, and I resumed my 
seat amid my fellow-tribesmen. I was a 
full-fledged Guavymi chief, honoured as no 
other white man hed ever been—and all 
because I had cured an old Indian of colic ! 
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Scarcely wasI seated when theassembled 
Indians rose and commenced a slow, wailing 
chant. The barbaric music was resumed, 
while the old dance-chief took his place 
beside the altar, carrying a “‘ devil-stick ” in 
one hand. Then, in perfect rhythm, the 
Indians began dancing round and round the 
altar. 

Every now and again one would shout the 
name of some beast, bird, person, or spirit. 
Then, leaping aside from the line of dancers, 
he would seize a handful of food from the 
altar, thrust some in his mouth, stoop quickly 
and drop some into one of the tiny clay 
dishes, and throw the remainder into the fire. 
At the same time the dance-chief would pick 
up the image of the creature or being whose 
name had been called, together with the dish 
of food, and breaking them into bits, toss 
them into the flames, 

This continued until the last of the food 
and the last of the images had been destroyed. 
It was a strange and interesting rite, and 
when I questioned Neonandi he explained 
its purpose fully. The images, it seemed, 
represented persons, beasts, birds, and 
supernatural beings who could not attend 
the ceremony in person, but whose spirits 
were believed to have entered the figures for 
the occasion. 

The food upon the altar was for them, 
but being unable to eat while in their clay 
forms, the Indians acted as proxies, while 
the dance-chief broke the images in order 
to release the spirits so that they might 
return to their own bodies. He burned the 
fragments in order to prevent evil spirits 
from taking pos: pn of them. 

When the last image had been disposed 
of the ceremony came to an abrupt end. The 
Indians gathered in groups, laughing and 
chatting, and presently all slipped from the 
building. Outside everything was in readi- 
ness for the grand finale---the strange 
““ stick-dance '’ dear to the hearts of the 
Guaymis. 

About a cleared level, flaring torches 
had been placed, although the brilliant 
moonlight rendered them unnecessary ; and 
round this spot the Indian women and most 


of the men were squatted, expectantly 
waiting for the fun to begin. At one side 
stood the band —gaily bedecked with 


feather crowns and immense sloth-skin head- 
dresses, carrying drums, flutes, whistles, 
trumpets, and rattles. 

Near them, and arguing loudly, were 
several other Indians, some carrying seven- 
foot poles of about three inches in diameter, 
pointed at one end and brightly painted, 
and all wearing strapped to their backs 
stuffed skins of otter, deer, and jaguar, 
bedecked with feathers, head collars, and 
scalps. These, it appeared, were the 
dancers, and there seemed to be a great 
diliculty in deciding who should start the 
fun. When I saw the dance in full swing 
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I was not surprised that each man hesitated 
to be the first victim, for compared to the 
Guaymi stick-dance Rugby football is a 
gentle game. 


THE “STICK-DANCE.” 


Presently all was satisfactorily arranged. 
The band struck up, marched several times 
round the arena, and finally took up its 
position at one side. Two men sprang into 
the open space, one carrying his heavy 
stick poised like a harpoon in both hands, 
Instantly they began to dance, the one 
without a stick hopping in the air, spread- 
ing his feet apart, dodging backwards and 
forwards, and constantly looking over his 
shoulder at the other, who, with poised 
stick, shu fled and skipped about in tine 
to the music. 

Presently he lurched forward, the 
pole hurtled through the air, and with a 
dull thud struck the other's leg. He went 
down as if shot, and a roar of merriment 
and applause arose from the onlooking 
Indians. Limping, but with a broad grin 
on his face, the fellow picked himself up 
and once more began to dance. Once 
again his opponent threw the stick, but 
this time the other dodged, the statf sped 
harmlessly between his legs, and the crowd 
fairly screamed with delight. 

Now it was Ais turn, and as the other 
danced he threw the stick and brought 
the fellow down at the first throw. By 
this time the arena was crowded with 
dancers and stick throwers, and the heavy 
staves flew thick and fast. According 
to the rules, the dancer must serve as a 
target until he evades the stick, whereupon 
the thrower takes his place. 

Amid the fusillade of sticks and the 
tangle of dancers, however, I could not 
understand how anyone was sure who hit 
another, or who dodged. That some 
Indian was not crippled or killed. too, seemed 
miraculous, but the stuffed skins on the 
dancers’ backs protected their spines, and 
Neonandi assured me that serious injuries 
were very rare. 

Still, it was emphatically no child's 
game, and when the Indians urged me to 
try my hand, or rather feet, I felt that being 
a Guaymi had its drawbacks. However, 
as I was now a member of the tribe I could 
not well refuse, and it would have ill befitted 
a medicine-chief to show signs of cowardice 
So, with a stuffed ocelot skin on my back 
I hesitatingly entered the dancing space. 

Being a new hand at the game, the 
Indians very considerately arranged that 1 
should have the part of stick-thrower 
instead of dancer. I am quite sure, too, 
that the fellow who danced allowed me 
to bowl him over repeatedly, and I am 
equally certain that when at last he dodged 
and I took his place he purposely avoided 
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hitting me. The assembled Guaymis, 
however, like the sportsmen they were, 
applauded my success as loudly and whole- 
heartedly as though I had been an expert. 

Throughout the night the fun continued, 
until all were too weary or too bruised and 
lame to dance any longer. By dawn, too, 
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coming to my hut to bid Neonandi and me 
good-bye. At last only Montezuma and 


his retinue were left of all the hundreds who 
had gathered on the mountain-top. He had 
already urged me to visit his section of the 
kingdom, and when he prepared to depart 
he again repeated his invitation, addressing 


many of the Indians had vanished, slipping 
“away like ghosts into the fastnesses of 
their mountains. 2 

I had accomplished much, far more 
than I had hoped or expected, but I deeply 
regretted that I had been unable to take a 
-photograph of the stick-dance. When I 
mentioned this to Neonandi and Montezuma, 
however, the two chiefs easily solved the 
difficulty. A special stick-dance would be 
held by daylight for my benefit ! 

Never in all the history of the Guaymis 
had such a thing been done before, but 
Montezuma’s word was law, and the following 
morning a number of the Indians were 
summoned and—a trifle half-heartedly, it 
must be admitted—went through the dance. 
But, despite all the chiefs could do, the 
dancers would insist in watching me and 
my camera and taking far more interest in 
my actions than in the dance. However, 
a number of the pictures were good, and 
they are the only photographs ever taken 
of the strange stick-dance of the Guaymis. 

All through that day the Indians 
continued to leave, sometimes with no 
word of farewell to anyone, sometimes 


me as ‘‘ brother ’’ and assuring me of pro- 
tection and perfect freedom wherever and 
whenever I might travel through the 
Guaymis’ lands. 

“For,” he said, ‘‘ you are one of us. 
Though your skin is white, you are our 
kinsman and brother and a_ medicine- 
chief. You are Cuviboranandi (the white 
stranger who came over sea to become a 
medicine-chief). Every Guaymi in the land 
knows of you, and whenever you return, 
even if I and all of my blood and all those 
who have been here are dead, still will you 
be known as a Guaymi and welcomed every- 
where, even among the most barbarous and 
savage of my people.” 

I feel sure he spoke the truth. An 
Indian's memory is long, and, no doubt, 
should I ever return to the Guaymi country, 
I should be regarded not as a stranger and 
a white man but as an Indian. The chances 
are, however, that I shall never go back 
there, and only my _ picturesque regalia 
and the memory of the weird night cere- 
mony on the mountain-top will remain 
to remind me that I am a Guaymi Indian 
chief, 
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A BIGGAME HUNT AT SEA 


By ERNEST H. HARVEY 


Mlustrated by THOS. SOMERFIELD 


What happened aboard a tramp steamer when a big panther,. consigned -to 


a Continental Zoo, escaped from his cage and took possession: of. a 


BOUT ty11t [ was chief officer of 
the SS." X ,”’ a tramp steamer 
owned by a well-known London 


The 


firm. ship) was on_ time- 


charter to a Dutch firm for a voyage out . 


to Java, and back to Amsterdam. We had 


arrived at Java without anything out of the - 


way happening, and after visiting several 
ports for the purpose of discharging and 
loading cargo, finally found ourselves at 
Sourabaya. 

At this place our agents informed us 
they had three live panthers for us, destined 
for the: Amsterdam Zoological Gardens ! 
The animals duly made their appearance-— 
one big fellow and two young ones. The 
youngsters were by themselves in a teak- 
wood cage,‘.and were very pretty little 
things, but quite capable of doing one serious 
injury if they got the chance. 

The big panther —also in a cage—was 
a full-grown beast fresh from the hills, and 
just about as wild and savage as it was 
possible for an animal to be. So ferocious 
was he, in fact, that it struck us that his 
cage seemed decidedly flimsy for a brute of 
such size and power. 

At first, if we heard any unusual sounds 
at night, we instinctively looked over our 
shoulders, half-expecting the panther to 
make an unwelcome appearance. However, 
nothing untoward happened, and we soon 
got used to having the big cats on board. 

Things went along quictly till we left 
Sabang, our last port, for home. We sailed 
at midnight, and, as soon as we were clear 
of the land, I turned in. At one bell-— 
3.45 a.m.—the second officer came to my 
room in a great state of excitement. 

“Wake up, Mister!’ he cried. “ The 
big panther is out |" 


My first thought-was that he was joking 
—simply trying to gct me up promptly so as 
to secure quick relief, and I refused to 
believe him until he invited me to come and 
see for myself. Going along the alley-way, 
I found that the door of the steward’s room 
had been shored up with stout timbers, and 
on peering through the ventilator in the top 
I saw his lordship the panther sitting on the 
mat, looking as though he owned -the -place. 
And in truth he did, for there.was-no one-on 
the ship who was willing to go in and tum 
him out. 

It appeared that the big beast had 
somehow managed to chew.a hole in his cage 
large enough to enable-him-to get out. He 
had then wandered along the deck, and, 
finding the steward’s door open and the 
interior in darkness, had -gone in -to 
investigate. 

The steward had a pet- monkey ‘in his 
room, and directly Jacko saw the panther 
it jumped on to its steeping-master’s face, 
waking him up. When: the startled. steward 
glanced over the edge of his bunk he saw 
the big panther’s eyes glaring straight at 
him. He was too paralyzed with fright to 
move, but he started yelling at the top of his 
voice, and kept it up. 

The second officer told me he had heard 
shouting, but thinking it was some of the 
firemen making a noise in the stoke-hold 
he took no notice. The yelling went on for 
about twenty minutes. 

At last, doubtless annoyed at the din, 
the panther raised himself on his hind legs, 
placed his fore-paws on the edge of the bunk, 
and started to snarl in the steward’'s face. 
This galvanized the unfortunate man into 
action, and he switched on the electric light 
—thereby, in all probability, saving his life, 
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“The brute’s great paw flashed out, just missing my face by an inch or so.” 


for the panther promptly slunk under the alarm. All this, it appeared, had happened 
bunk, frightened in his turn by the light. before I came on deck. 

The steward then made a flying leap The pantl being safely trapped, the 
from his bunk out through the door, next question how him back into 


slamming it behind him, and raised the his cage. After we had talked the matter 
VoL. Lvint.—29. 
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over, the captain finally decided on a plan. 
First of all, the cage was repaired and 
strengthened, being lined inside with tin 
so that the big beast could not get a grip 
with his teeth. A hole was then cut in the 
lower panel of the steward's door, the piece 
of wood being left hanging by the four 
corners. 

The cage, which had a sliding-door at 
one end, was then pushed against the door 
of the room. A chicken was placed in the 
cage by way of bait, and the whole thing 
was secured in place with timbers, so that 
the panther could not possibly move it. 
The sliding-door was then opened, and the 
piece of wood that had been left in the panel 
was smashed out with a long iron” bar 
inserted through the bars of the cage. 

This done, we waited patiently for the 
panther to jump into his cage, but apparently 
he had no intention of changing his quarters. 
At last, growing tired of inaction, I went 
over the side on a rope’s end to see if any- 
thing could be done to persuade him by 
means of a stick thrust through the open 
port. As soon as I showed myself at the 
opening, however, there was a rush and a 
snarl inside the cabin, and the brute's 
great paw flashed out, just missing my 
face by an inch or so. I promptly abandoned 
that scheme ! 

We then tried various other tricks, such 
as burning sulphur, blowing the fog-horn 
down the deck ventilator, and so on, but 
none of them proved effective. Finally we 
decided that we must wait until hunger 
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drove the brute out, and went off to tea, 
leaving a man on top of the cage with orders 
to close the sliding-door in case the panther 
entered, 

Shortly afterwards we heard a rush and 
a scramble, followed by sundry snarls; 
then the man on the cage slammed _ the 
door down and yelled out triumphantly : 

“T’ve got him!” 

Hurrying to the spot, I found that one 
of our apprentices, soon as it was dark, 
had gone over the side in a bowline, armed 
with a long bamboo. Thrusting this through 
the port-hole, he gave it a push and caught 
the panther. fairly in the ribs. I do not know 
if the beast was ticklish or not, but at any 
rate he made one leap through the hole in 
the door and into the cage. Once inside, 
we took very good care that he did not get 
out again. We lined the outside with sheet- 
iron and then enmeshed the whole cage in 
a large net made of stout ropes, drawn 
tightly together at the top. 

In due course the panthers were safely 
landed at Amsterdam, where, as far as 1 
know, they may still be se.n in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. The incident of the escaped 
panther caused many a laugh amongst us. 
The only man who did not seem to appre- 
ciate it was the steward, but if I had been in 
his shoes I think I should have felt just the 
same about it. To wake up suddenly and 
find yourself shut in a tiny cabin with a full- 
grown and very angry panther is not a 
situation likely to develop one’s sense of 
humour ! 


MONKEY 


BUSINESS 


By DONALDSON SHELTON 
Mlustrated by F. GILLETT, Rll. 


This quaint little story is by way of being a sequel to “The Paymaster’s 


Dilemm 


Mig published in the March- April, 1926, issue. 


“1 have changed 


| the officer’s name,” writes the Author, “but the narrative is absolutely true.” 


HE story entitled 
Dilemma,” 
number of 


“ The Paymaster’s 
published in a_ recent 

THE Wink Worip 
*, recalls to my mind a 
curious experience that happened to a friend 
during the war of pacification in the Philip- 
pine Islands, 

Edward Franklin had participated in 
the Spanish-American war as a captain of 
State militia, and, liking the life, he after- 
wards joined the regular army for duty in the 
Vhilippines. He we gned to duty as 
first licutenant in an in try regiment, and 
during the ensuing three years saw enough 


service to satisfy any young man, fer 
throughout the whole of this time the 
American troops were kept busy chasing 
the elusive Aguinaldo and subjugating Ue 
savage Moros. 

In the second year of his sojourn in 
the Philippines Lieut. Franklin found him- 
self in a native village some fifty miles 
from Manila. He was commanding his 
company, which was resting after a four 
months’ campaign against the hostile natives 
in the hills. Franklin had acquired a smell 
monkey, which developed into a most intel- 
ligent and interesting pet. 


“He would slyly reach out and give the paper a 


quick jerk.” 


Often, whe: the officer was busy with 
routine duties, the monkey would lie quietly 
on the table that served as a desk, some- 
times napping, sometimes watching his 
master intently out of his shrewd little 
eyes, which seemed to take in everything 
that came within their vision. 

When “ Mickey,” as he was called, 
thought that sufficient work had been done, 
and playtime should be at hand, he would 
slyly reach out one small paw and give the 
paper on which Lieut. Franklin was working 
a quick jerk, immediately leaping back out of 
reach of a possible cuff. After a few such 
reminders the work was usually laid aside 
and ‘‘ Mickey " rolled and tickled to his 
heart’s content. 

One of the little monkey's most amusing 
tricks was to seize his master’s hair- 
brush, stand before a mirror, and brush 
his hair, grimacing meanwhile at his 
teflected image. He would then shake 
his shoulders in imitation of a man 
settling his coat into position, don a red 
cloth cap which was his pride and joy, 
and strut about with a 
most ludicrous display of 
dignity. As with most of 
his kind, ‘‘ Mickey's” 

wers of mimicry were 
well developed; his antics 
were a source of never- 
ending amusement to his 
master and lightened many 
a lonely hour. 

The company had been 
doing scouting duty in the 
hills, as already stated, and 
it had not been possible to Sas 
send them their pay 
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regularly, so at this time there was 
several months’ money due to each 
man. 

The paymaster arrived un- 
expectedly one day while the com- 
pany was recuperating in camp, and 
a number of the men whose period 
of enlistment was soon to expire 
brought the greater part of their 
money to their commanding officer, 
zsking him to take care of it for 
them until he went to Manila, where 
he was to deposit each man’s cash 
to his individual account in a 
Manila bank as a nest-egg against 
the day of discharge from the 
service. 

Sitting in his quarters that 
tight, Lieut. Franklin carefully 
counted the money, which was all in 
banknotes. He went over it several 
times, checking the amount against 
the men’s names on the list he had 
prepared until he was certain it was 
correct. As usual, ‘‘ Mickey ’’ was 
an interested observer of his master's 
actions. Satisfied at last that the 
account was in order, Franklin fastened a 
strong rubber band round the roll of paper- 
money, placed it in his trousers pocket for 
the night, and hung the trousers on a chair 
at his bedside. 

There were some three hundred dollars 
belonging to the men in the roll, besides 
enough of Lieut. Franklin’s own money to 
bring the sum to well over five hundred 
dollars, and as he drifted off into sleep he 
felt grateful to hear the tread of the sentry 
on duty close by and to know that no ras- 
cally native thief could gain access to his 
quarters. 

The notes of the reveillé next morning 
brought Franklin’s feet to the floor, and 
while one hand rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes the other reached out for his trousers. 


“*Mickey’ was an interested observer.” 
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But his groping fingers closed on air—-the 
trousers were gone! Now thoroughly wide 
awake, the officer stood up and in his quiet 
methodical way searched every inch of the 
small hut. The trousers, however, were 
nowhere to be found ! 

The fact that he had been robbed 
stupefied him for the moment, but his 
mind soon cleared, and he proceeded to 
review the situation as coolly as if he him- 
self were not vitally concerned 
in it. He was certain that 
there had been no sleeping at 
the post of duty by a sentry. 
It was therefore out of the 
question for a native to have 
gained access to his quarters 
under cover of darkness 

Franklin knew every man 
in his company well, from 
months of association under 
conditions that try men’s souls 
and while there were some wild 
young spirits among them there 
was not one, to his knowledge 
who was not fundamentally 
honest. But there had been 
gambling going on since the 
paymaster’s visit, he re- 
flected, and perhaps a 
player, “broke to the 
wide,” had been tempted 
in the heat of the 
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the opened roll of bills on the ground with 
one paw and carefully turned them over 
with the other, as he had seen his master 
do when counting them. 

Relief at the recovery of the money, 
which was no small thing to a young fellow 
with nothing but his army pay, was so great 
that Franklin stood and watched the monkey 
for several minutes as he fumbled with the 
bills. Then, seizing a stick, Franklin bore 

down on “ Mic- 

— key’ with ter- 
bed rible shouts, as if 
j about to kill him. 
bit “ Mickey,” in a 
ty great fright, 
promptly 
dropped the 
money and took 
refuge in the top 
of the tallest 
available tree, 
nor did he ven- 
ture to come rear 
his master’s quar- 
ters during the 
whole of the day. 

The follow- 
ing morning 
“Mickey ”’ slyly 
peeped in 
through the win- 
dow, but when 


fever that grips Franklin made 
some gamblers no sign that he 
to steal the had noticed him 
money entrusted he dropped out 
to their com- of sight, only to 
mander by his Tepeat the per- 
comrades. formance at in- 

As this nau- ie tervals, with no 
seating thought = better success. 
occurred to him On the third day 
Licut. Franklin “He held the opened roll of bills on the ground with the little monkey, 
stepped to the one paw and turned them over with the other. looking very dis- 
door and threw consolate, ven- 


it.open. There on the path, some six feet 
from the threshold, lay the missing trousers ! 
As he pounced on them and hastily examined 
them, however, he realized that the money 
was gone. 

Standing in deep thought, the garments 
in his hand, trying to decide on the proper 
course to pursue to di er the culprit, his 
eyes fell upon ‘ Mick itting quictly on 
the grass a short distance away. There was 
a worried look on his little face as he held 


tured into the room where his master was busy 
with his papers, and at last mustered up 
enough courege to leap upon the desk. Still, 
however, he remained apparently unnoticed. 

Finally he timidly reached over and gave 
the paper a quick jerk. Thereupon the 
officer—who had been as lonely without the 
monkey as the monkey had been without 
him—concluded that ‘“ Mickey ” had been 
sufficiently punished, and gathered him into 
his arms for a gcod old-time ror p. 
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A TENDERFOOT 
IN 2 NADA 


fi Wis 


Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


The conclusion of this interesting narrative, describing the experiences of a “green 
Englishman ” out West. Previous instalments set forth the Author’s vicissitudes as a “hired 
man” on a prairie farm and his discharge, at the end of a disastrous harvest, with only 


five dollars of the fifty-odd due to him. 
the hard-pressed farmer told him. 


“Pll pay you the rest when I get some money,” 
“I shall probably have to seek work myself—if there’s 


any to be got!” 


IIT.—(Conclusion.) 
Y contract finished with the unfor- 
tunate Jennings, the approach of 
winter found me adrift in a 
strange country, tramping the 
snowy roads, seeking a job where no job was 
to be found. 

As I trudged along that cold November 
morning I pondered over the experiences 
which had befallen me in Canada, and the 
conclusion I arrived at was that my position 
was far from encouraging. Throughout the 
three prairie provinces the August frost had 
rendered the wheat crop a total failure, and 
certainly the wretched grain I had helped 
to harvest bore only too striking testimony 
to the fact. 

“ King Wheat " had gone back on his 
subjects and left them severely in the lurch. 
The market, glutted with millions of bushels 
of frosted grain, gradually declined until the 
price—manipulated, of course, by the big 
speculators-——reached the absurd level of 
twelve and a half cents per bushel at the 
country points. 

The effect of this upon economic condi- 
tions was disastrous. The people, always 
inclined to live upon the proceeds of next 
year’s crop, had already spent the money 
which now was not forthcoming. The banks, 
ready enough to make advances when times 
were good, called in their loans, while the 
storekeepers, driven by the same necessity, 
were forced to refuse credit, so that the 
farmers found themselves deprived at one 
stroke of both cash and credit. 

In their plight the ‘“ Wheat King” 
and his sycophants on the grain exchange 
mocked them heartlessly. ‘Two bushels 
for a quarter !"’ became the grain buyers’ 
slogan. Fortune after fortune crashed down 
into the wheat-pit as the small investors 
melted away before the bull-like tactics of 
the Chicago millionaires. The fruit of the 
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farmers’ toil became a hazard in a colossal 
game of chance, stacking up huge fortunes for 
men in soft raiment who had never even seen 
a field of standing grain. All that the 
farmer could do was to “ grin it out,” and 
wait for better times. 

Although at that time I was not familiar 
with the causes of all this, I had seen enough 
to convince me that my chances of getting 
a winter's job in that locality were pretty 
slim. My late “ boss ’’ had only been able 
to pay me five dollars out of nearly sixty that 
he owed me, but luckily I still had ten dollars 
left of the money I had brought from 
England. I therefore possessed a working 
capital of fifteen dollars with which to face 
the long, cold winter. 

I was shrewd enough to realize that 
it was no use to go into a town, where the 
labour market would inevitably be congested, 
and where board and lodging, even in those 
days, could not be had for less than five 
dollars a week. Accordingly I decided to 
tramp from farm to farm until I found a 
place where they would hire me. 

It wasn’t long before I came to a likely- 
looking farmhouse, so I turned in and knocked 
boldly at the front door. It was opened by 
a tall elderly lady, whom I rightly took to 
be the farmer’s wife. 

““Good morning,” I said. 
want to hire a good man?’ 
way, despite the fact that “ green English- 
man’ literally shouted at her from my 

manner, speech, and clothing. 

“Well, no, I guess not,” she replied, 
“We did have a man, a good man she 
emphasized the adjective rather tactlessl 
“ but we had to let him go on account of the 
poorcrop. I’m afraid you don’t stand much 
chance of getting a Job round here. Have 
you had your dinner ? ” she added. 

I told her I had not, as it was scarcely 
eleven o’clock. 


“Do you 
I put it that 
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“Well, you’d better stay and have 
dinner, and when my man comes in you 
can ask him | if he knows of any body 
wanting help.” fs 

1 gratefully accepted her hospitality and 
sat down near the stove, where for an 
hour or so she entertained me with an 
account of the peculiarities and short- 
comings of all the neighbours round about. 
When the meal was ready her husband 
came in, and proved to be full of useful 
suggestions. 

“ You might try Jimmy McKague, six 
miles north,” he advis “Or, failing him, 
there’s John Snider, who lives three miles 
east of him again.” It was a little hard 
for me to get the hang of the various 
points of the compass, and I missed the 
signposts of the English roads, 

After dinner | said good-bye to my new 
friends and renewed my pilgrimage. At the 
first place I drew a blank, and at the second, 
where I arrived about sunset, my services 
did not seem to be required. John Snider, 
however, an oldish man with a_ kindly, 
wrinkled face, did not turn me from his door. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, ‘“ but I don’t 
need you, and I can’t just think of anyone 
who does. Where are you going to sleep ?”’ 

I answered that I hadn't thought of 
that yet. 

“Then you’d better stay here. We 
haven't got any money,” he added whim- 
sically, ‘‘ but so far there’s lots to eat, and 
I guess we can fix you up a bed somewhere.” 

I wondered if he was pulling my leg, 
but decided that in any case I liked the way 
he talked. Next morning I offered him 
pay ment for my supper, bed, and breakfast. 

Je laughed at me. 

“Pshaw!”’ he cried. “‘ We're pretty 
hard up, but we haven’t got so low yet 
that we have to charge a man for a meal. 
You're welcome to stay as long as you need 
to. I'm only sorry I can’t keep you here 
all winter.” 

1 was sorry, too, and said so as I left. 
I could not easily get used to this kindly 
treatment on the part of perfect strangers, 
but I soon learned that it was the custom 
of nearly everyone to show hospitality to 
all who merit it. 

“ There’s just a chance,” said Mr. Snider, 
as I said good-bye, “ that Billy Z wants 
aman, but I hate to send you there, for it’s 
a poor place. Chances are he won't pay 
you, but the way things are you'd be better 
off working for your board all winter than 
to go into one of the cities and spend your 
money there.” 

I thought of my fifteen dollars capital 
and admitted that there was something in 
what he said. 

“Well, you go and try Billy, and if you 
can stick it out till spring, there’s no doubt 
that you'll be able to get a better job then. 
I might even need a man myself.” 
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Thus encouraged I struck out again, 
hoping that at last my quest might be suc- 
cessful. 

Billy Z ’s farm did not impress 
me very favourably as I approached it; 
in fact the nearer I got to it the less I liked 
the look of it. Even my inexperienced eye 
could detect the difference between this 
junk-pile and George Jennings’s tidy, well- 
kept farmyard. 

To begin with, his stable, whose walls 
were of sod, had no roof; and his wocden 
house, naked and unfinished, was paintless 
and weather-stained, spreading hideous 
black wings of flapping tar-paper to the cold 
north wind, All round the barnyard were 
broken pieces of machinery, while his 
implements, sitting out forlornly exposed 
to the weather, served as roosting places 
for the turkeys and scratching-posts for 
the razor-backed hogs which foraged every- 
where. In the lee of a trampled straw-pile 
a few scrawny cattle humped their backs to 
the bitter wind, too miserable even to chew 
their cuds. 

The sound of intermittent hammering 
led me ever to the roofless stable, where I 
found the owner of the establishment 
pounding spikes into some construction 
work he was doing. He turned towards 
me as I approached, and I noticed that he 
was small, shabby, and shiftless-looking. 

““Good-day !"’ he greeted me, pleas- 
antly enough. ‘‘ What can I do for you ?” 
His watery blue eyes contained no friendly 
gleam, however, but glanced uneasily from 
side to side ; I believe he thought I was some 
kind of debt-collector. - 

“I've heard that you need a man,” 
I answered, “ so I came along to see if you 
would hire me.” It is not customary for 
hired men in this country to proffer their 
services in this direct fashion, so Billy was 
rather surprised. 

“ Oh, did you?” 


he returned, breathing 
a little more freely. I noticed now that his 
face was dirty, and covered with a month's 
growth of sandy stubble. 

“Well, I could do with a man,” he 
went on, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You see, I’ve had 
a bit of hard luck ; a cyclone took the roof 
off my barn and so 1’m all behind with my 
work. If 1 can get a little help I might be 
able to catch up.” He seemed to be 
making excuses to himself for his contem- 
plated extravagance in hiring me. ‘' What 
wages do you want ?”’ he asked, suddenly. 

I replied that I should be content with 
ten dollars per month for the winter, and 
he did not seem to think this figure unreason- 
able. 

“Mind you, though, I may not be able 
to pay you till fall,’’ he concluded. ‘‘ But 
T'll give you my ‘ note’ for what’s due to 
you when you're through,” 

IT was quite pleased at this; my last 
employer had not even shown me_ this 
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“*Gosh!’ she exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘You don’t mean to say that you’ve gone and 
hired a man, after all I’ve told you?’” 


generosity. Thus the bargain was struck, 
and I entered upon a period which turned 
out to be the most miserable I have ever 
experienced. 

I realized what I was in for as soon as 
we entered the house, to which my new 
‘‘ boss’ soon invited me. The homestead 
was approached from the back, through a 
partly constructed lean-to where bags of 
‘chop ” were stored. Close by a freezing 
swill-bucket, with egg-shells and potato- 
peelings floating upon its surface, stood 
waiting to be carried out to the pigs. 

A door led from this apartment into 
the main living-room of the house, and as it 
opened I caught a glimpse of a tall, angular 
woman, in a greasy, shapeless dress, cooking 
something in a dirty frying-pan on a smoking 
cooking range. The room was full of acrid 
wood-smoke, and the reek of it made my 
eyes water when I entered. 


The woman left the stove and turned 
on her husband with an ill-natured scowl. 
Her eyes were dark and passionate ; the 
corners of her mouth drooped discon- 
tentedly. 

“Ts dinner ready ? ” inquired the man, 
mildly enough. 

“ Dinner ! ’”’ snarled the woman, throw- 
ing back her dark matted hair from her 
forehead with a dirty hand. ‘ How d'yer 
’spect me ter git dinner with only green wood 
to burn, and the stove smoking like this >?’ 

Without saying anything, Billy Z 
glanced along the smoke-pipe. Where it 
entered the chimney an “ elbow ”’ had be- 
come disconnected, and with a hearty slap 
of his gloved hand he forced it back into 
place. Instantly the stove ceased smoking, 
and the man, stepping outside for a moment, 
returned with an armful of dry wood, with 
which he soon had a roaring fire blazing. 
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\lis movements were quick and effective, 
yet he did everything with an air of mockery 
which seemed to aggravate the lady still 
further. 

The frying-pan began to sizzle apace. 
I watched the little comedy with ill-con- 
cealed disgust. What a horrible woman, 
I thought. Just then, through the clearing 
smoke, the lady became aware of my 
presence. It speedily became apparent that 
she reciprocated my feclings toward her. 

““What’s he want?” she demanded 
angrily of her spouse 

That patient individual began to explain 
that I was his new hired man, that I was 
going to help him get the roof on the barn 
so that he could catch up with his work, 
and that then we would all live happy ever 
after, but she interrupted him rudely. 

“ Gosh!’ she exclaimed, contemp- 
tuously. ‘ You don't mean to say that 
you've gone and hired a man, after all I've 
told you? You know we can’t afford it. 
A green Englishman, too—anyone can see 
that he’s no good!” 

My position was becoming decidedly 
embarrassing; my boss, however, came nobly 
to the rescue. 

“Yes, he is,” he said, mumbling the 
words into his fur cap. ‘ He can help me 
to get the roof on to the barn, and do the 
chores while I haul wood. Anyway, we 
couldn’t get a decent man to stay and eat 
your cooking !'”’ 

This reflection upon his wife’s culinary 
skill seemed unnecessarily offensive, though 
I was soon to learn that it was by no means 
unmerited. I did not wonder that it only 
served to incense the lady still more. 

“IT can cook all right when there’s any- 
thing to cook with! she flared.“ But you 
never get me nothin’—no_ baking-powder, 
no currants, no eggs, no lard, no nothin’. 
How d’yer ‘spect me ter cook when yer 
never git me anythin’ ter cook with ? ” 

Fiercely she stirred the contents of 
the sooty frying-pan ; then, dumping it out 
on to a cracked dish, she banged it down on 
to the middle of the table. Rattling some 
knives and forks out of a drawer she scat- 
tered them to the several corners of the 
board, and finally announced that the meal 
was served. 


“ Here! Kids!’ she called, and from 
an inner room where they had been 
squabbling, a couple of grimy though 


healthy-looking youngsters made their ap- 
pearance and climbed up to the table. 
Mr. Z signed to me to “ sit in,”’ but his 
wife absolutely ignored my presence. 

That meal was nof a success. It con- 
sisted of tough, leathery beef, chopped up 
in a meat-grinder and fried, swimming in 
grease. The particles did not stick together, 
as they do in ‘‘ Hamburger steak,’’ but 
scattered all over the plate, like tiny morsels 
of fried india-rubber. IT soon discarded the 
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horrible little sharp-spiked steel fork, and 
shovelled them up with a teaspoon, though 
the swiftly-cooling grease sickened me. 

The lady snitted audibly at this breach 
of etiquette. There was some hard, sour 
bread to go with the meat, but no butter, 
and no milk even for the poorly-made tea 
—weak, wishy-washy stuff, with many 
“strangers ’’ floating on its surface. 

1 was glad when the repast was finished 
and we returned to the barn, for, although 
I am not what some people would call 
“ psychic,” I was sufficiently sensitive to 
know, without being actually told, that my 
presence was the reverse of agreeable to 
the lady of the house. I voiced my mis- 
givings to her husband when we got 
back to the roofless stable, stating my 
belief that | was not altogether welcome in 
his home. 

“* Oh,” he said, “ don’t take any notice 
of her. They get that way sometimes. 
She’s not particularly happy on the farm.” 

Poor fellow! JT have often felt sorry 
for him since. At heart he was not a bal 
chap, but he was weak and shiftless and had 
made a terrible mess of things. How he 
had ever got ticd up to such a creature 
Heaven only knows—probably through his 
constitutional inability to say “No” to 
anything. Now his weakness of character 
vould not permit him to master her—and 
she heartily despised him for it. Z. was 
attempting to run away from life, but it 


* had overtaken and was now crushing him. 


It was certainly a disconcerting environ- 
ment for a youth like myself to be suddenly 
pitchforked into, and I shall not readily 
forget the experience. 

During the weeks that followed Billy 
tried to shield me from indignity ; he treated 
me as considerately as he could, but the 
woman did her best—or worst—to make my 
life unbearable. I was there against her 
wishes, and so far as she was concerned I 
didn’t exist. 

Never, in all the four months that I 
was there, did she once address a word to me. 
She would push a plateful of food in front of 
me, much as one might feed a pig, but as a 
human being 1 had no standing at all. 
True, she did not hesitate to make use of 
me. Whenever the wood-box or the water- 
pail was empty, she would call attention to 
the fact by addressing her husband. 

“ There’s no wood in the house,’”’? she 
would say. ‘* There's no water ! How d’yer 
’spect me ter cook dinner——? " 

At first, on hearing this remark, Z 
would nod toward the wood-bex, or the 
water-pail, as the case might be, but I 
soon realized that the words were intended 
for my benefit and hastened to fulfii the 
wishes they expressed. Week after week this 
sort of thing went on. Of kindness or 
sympathy I got none; I hadn't even the 
satisfaction of knowing that a fellow-creature 
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took the slightest interest in me. I went 
about reserved and silent ; every moment 
spent within the walls of that horrible house 
was filled with tension and constraint. 

I suppose the creature had some good 
points, but if she had she was careful to 
conceal them from me. One might say, 
perhaps, that she was fond of her children, 
for she never corrected them, for which 
reason they behaved like a couple of young 
savages. She would rage round like a tigress 
when the exasperated Billy gave one of 
them a cuff on the ear. 

“You keep your hands off my 
children !’’ she stormed. “If you're going 
to touch them I'll get out, and take them 
with me.” For the life of me I couldn't see 
why he didn’t take her at her word; he 
could have spared them well enough ! 

Out in the roofless stable all was peace 
and quiet ; Billy set the pace and we worked 
together, mostly in silence. We made several 
trips to the woods, and cut and hauled 
sufficient poplar poles to finish the roof. 
We laid theta evenly in their places, and 
covered the whole thing with straw, making 
the building snug and tight. We only just 
finished in time, for hardly had we got the 
cattle tied into their places when a shriek- 
ing blizzard swept down from the north, 
burying the whole place under snow, snow 
that would stay from December until 
April. 

After the coming of the snow it got 
cold; the temperature remained round 
about twenty to thirty degrees below zero. 
The natives think nothing of this, and go 
about their work just the same, but to me 
that first winter the cold seemed terrible. 
And so it was, for I would stay out in the 
freezing barn for hours rather than go into 
the house. Billy would join me there some- 
times, and together we would saw wood just 
to keep ourselves warm. 

One day he asked me if I had any 
money, and foolishly enough I told him 
that I still had fifteen dollars. 

“ How’s chances to borrow it for a week 
or two?” he asked. ‘I want to send to 
Winnipeg for a few things, but I haven't 
the cash just now. I'll be able to pay you 
back when the cows come in.”’ 

“But they ave in!” I exclaimed in 
surprise, glancing round at the cattle in 
the barn. 

He did not smile—it was not his nature. 
“‘T mean come in fresh,” he said. He then 
explained that none of his cows were at 
present giving milk, but in February he 
expected that two or three of them would 
have calves. Nature would then provide 
them with an abundant supply for the 
nourishment of their young, and this he 
intended to divert into the milk-pail for his 
own uses. This is called dairying, an art 
with which I was then unfamiliar. 

The upshot of it was that I lent him 
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the fifteen dollars—and by so doing delivered 
myself over to him, bound hand and foot ! 
While I had money I could always pull out 
and support myself for a month in one of 
the neighbouring towns, but now that I had 
none I was absolutely helpless. Billy Z——, 
I am certain, never intended to pay me back 
the loan—or my wages either, for that 
matter; and the woman even begrudged 
me the ill-cooked food I had to eat. 

February duly arrived, and the cows 
“came in,’’ but the butcher arrived and 
seized the calves for his unpaid meat bill. 
Billy Z got a little money for the rancid 
butter his wife turned out, but I rever dis- 
covered what he did with it. 

And so the winter dragged slowly by— 
long, weary months of constant cold, hunger, 
and humiliation. A dog’s life it was, and 
even now I wonder how I ever stuck it 
out. The worst of it was that I had to sit 
down in the midst of it all and write cheerful 
letters to my mother at home. I don’t 
think she was altogether fooled by them ; 
I rather fancy that sometimes she read 
between the lines and wept over them. 

Heaven knows I wanted her in those 
days ! When I got a touch of fever and lay 
sick in bed for two days, I believe I cried 
for her, but I do not know for certain. 
Nobody ever bothered to come near me, 
except to shout up the stairs and grumble 
because I didn’t come down to work. 

At last the winter wore itself away, and 
toward the end of March the sun came out 
quite warmly and the snow began to melt 
upon the south side of the buildings. Billy 
Zz struck out for the bluffs, leaving me 
working in the barn. 

I was feeling pretty blue that morning, 
thinking over the hopelessness of my 
position and dreading the time when I should 
have to go into the house and eat my 
wretched dinner in the company of the 
ogress who dwelt therein. I was so pre- 
occupied that I did not hear the sound of 
sleigh-bells outside, so that I was astonished 
to hear a familiar voice call out :— 

“Why! Percy!” 

I turned in surprise, for in the Z. 
home no one had ever addressed me by my 
name—no one had even troubled to inquire 
what it was. Who should be standing in the 
doorway but good old George Jennings ! 
I could have hugged him for sheer joy at the 
sight of seeing him. 

His shrewd blue eyes sized up the situ- 
ation in a twinkling. 

“ Been finding it pretty tough ? ” he in- 
quired. ‘‘ Well, I’ve come to pay you them 
wages that I owe you. I s’pose you thought 
you wasn't going to get ‘em ?”’ 

He pulled out a roll of bills, big enough 
to choke a cow, from which he peeled off 
eleven ‘ fives,” and handed them to me, 
“I’m allowing you two dollars for interest,” 
he explained. 
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In the heart of the little-known Guaymi country. 


Finally, all was ready, and then several 
young Indians appeared from outside the 
house, their faces painted with designs 
indicating that they were couriers from 
Chief Neonandi, and on official business. 
I should explain that the facial painting 
of the Guaymis is not purely ornamental, 
like that of many tribes. Every pattern and 
design has its own meaning, and, in order 
that these may be always the same, the 
Guaymis used carved or engraved wooden 
stamps for imprinting the pigments on 
their skin 

Each of the couriers carried a bag or 
chakava containing parched corn, 
of dried meat, and some tobacco 
was given a number of the letter-strings, 
and silently as ghosts they slipped from the 


house into the night and started on their 
long journey over the mountains I was 
surprised that they did not use horses 


for the Guaymis are splendid horsemen and 


all own tough and wiry mountain ponies 
But Neonandi assured me that they could 
travel faster and farther afoot ; and later, 
when I journeyed over the mountains on 
horseback and saw the fearful trails and 
the terrifically rough and broken country, 
I was not surprised that the couriers 
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HOW I BECAME AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


Scarcely had I settled myself in my 
hut when Neonandi, who had slipped 
away, returned and informed me that the 
“* dance-chief "’ was very ill, and that unless 
he recovered no ceremonial could be held. 
Would I try to cure him ? When I expressed 
my willingness to try Neonandi led the 
way to the great temple and, stooping low, 
we squirmed under the eaves and entered 
the building. 

Within, the beams and rafters were 
hung with flowers, birds’ skins, and streamers 
of dyed cotton. In the centre stood an 
altar-like table piled high with every variety 
of food known to the Guaymis, and decor- 
ated with corn-stalks, flower-covered coffee- 
tree branches, sugar-cane flowers, and brilli- 
ant orchids, Round two sides of the 
building were rows of roughly-hewn log 
benches and carved wooden stools, and 
in a farther corner was a_ small raised 
platform enclosed by a yard-high partition 
of woven palm leaf. 

Here, wrapped in innumerable skins 
and bark-cloth blankets, lay a wrinkled, 
grey-headed old Indian, his face drawn 
and pinched with pain. But I diagnosed 
his case as nothing worse than colic, gave 
him some pills, and assured both him and 
Neonandi that he would be quite well by 
the following day. 

As we emerged from the great house 
the Indians gathered about and gazed at 
me almost reverentially, for word had 
spread that I was doctoring the dance- 
chief, who, to their minds, was a most 
sacred personage and a great witch-doctor. 
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If he sought my help, they reasoned, I 
must be an even greater medicine-man ! 

I had thought that all the participants 
in the forthcoming dance were now present, 
but throughout the whole night and the 
following day the Indians continued to 
arrive, until on the morning of the great 
day nearly a thousand were gathered on 
the mountain-top. 


THE COMING OF MONTEZUMA. 


Montezuma, however, had not ap- 
peared. Neonandi was sure that he mould 
come, but as hour after hour passed with- 
out a sign of him even the assembled In- 
dians began to think that their head chief 
had failed them. Then from far off came 
the faint sound of a cow-horn trumpet, 
and instantly the Indians were on the alert, 
and, shouting ‘‘ Montezuma ! Montezuma !” 
they commenced beating drums and blowing 
horns and whistles. 

Soon, from beyond a projecting spur 
of the mountain-side, a little group of 
mounted Guaymis appeared and, to a 
welcoming roar of salutation, the ruler of 
all the Guaymis came riding into our 
midst. To my amazement he was a young 
man, a finely-built, well-set-up, and very 
light-skinned Indian, with regular features, 
a dignified expression, broad forehead and 
intelligent face. His costume was in no 
way different from that of his subjects, 
though his crown of quefzal tails, set off 
by a band of golden and scarlet macaw 
feathers, was a most regal affair, 


Indians arriving at the rendezvous, 


The great ceremonial hut is seen in the background, 
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such as a stick, which might enable him to 
dig finger-grips in the soft rock and thus 
draw himself up. 

His luck was in, after all, for his hand 
came in contact with a short length of 
“ gimlet " sapling which had evidently been 
cut for a ‘“ spreader.”” A “ spreader,’’ by 
the way, is mercly the mining term for a stick 
the diggers use to jam between the sides of 
a shaft or a drive, usually for the purpose of 
support. Drawing the stick from its muddy 
bed, he reached as high as_ possible and 
jammed it across the shaft. Being slightly 
pointed at the ends it held firmly and, with 
a tremendous effort, Wiley was able to draw 
himself out of the mud. 

For a while he sat perched on the 
“spreader,”’ while the water drained from 
his clothes, and considered how he was to 
accomplish the remainder of the climb. It 
looked as if he had a tough job before him, 
but when he recovered sufficiently to make 
the attempt he found that Fate was still kind 
to him, and a complete ladder of sorts stood 
ready. 

This took the form of the footholds 
which miners often dig in the opposite 
corners of their narrow shafts so that they 
can at any time climb up or down without 
assistance. In this sort of climb a man 
straddles across the shaft, using the alternate 
footholds on either side. It is not an easy 
method of ascent, and generally the digger 
keeps a grip on the windlass rope as a 
“ steadier.” 

For the same steadying purpose Wiley 
used the precious stick, and as he reached 
upwards for another foothold he jammed it 
across to save him in case of a fall. It was 
well that he did so, for when he drew near 
to the top, where the rock was softer and the 
footholds badly worn with longer use, he 
slipped several times, and it was only the 
“spreader ”’ which kept him from dropping 
to the bottom again. 

At last, after what seemed an interminable 
climb, he drew himself up over the “ collar ”’ 
of the shaft and lay, utterly exhausted, 
beneath the stars. But to remain there too 
long in his mud-sodden clothes held all the 
possibilities of pneumonia, and he soon made 
a move. As the locality seemed to be a 
perfect labyrinth of pits and holes, he decided 
to progress on his hands and knees until the 
landscape became somewhat safer. 

Wiley had not proceeded very far when 
he came upon another pit, but of a very 
different order, This pit was alive, and from 
far below came the “ chug, chug,” of roc 
drills and the occasional thud of an ex- 
plosion. Cautiously peering over the edge, 
Wiley found himself looking down a tim- 
bered “ pass’? which gave access to the 
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underground workings of a big mine, 
probably the Great Boulder. 

A ladder with iron rungs led downwards, 
and far below he could see the twinkle of a 
candle, apparently carried by a man who 
yas steadily climbing up. Out of pure 
ty Wiley waited until the man was 
within some twenty feet of the top; then, 
with the guilty fear of being caught spying. 
he slipped back into the darkness” and 
crouched in a handy hole. Not only the 
fear of being caught spying, but common 
prudence dictated such a course, for in those 
semi-lawless days of the goldfields the 
meeting of two strangers in such a lonely 
place could scarcely be a pleasant one. 4 

The man blew out his candle when be 
neared the top, but Wiley could see, as he 
stepped on to the surface, that he was 
carrying a heavy bag. The stranger paused 
for a moment to listen, then came towards 
the shallow pit where Wiley lay. He was 
just about to step into the hole when Wiley, 
having no wish to be trodden on, suddenly 
stood up. 

The effect was startling; the man 
dropped the bag and bolted down the ladder 
like arabbit |! Wiley lifted the bag. It was 
heavy and seemed half full of stone. 
Instantly he grasped the situation. The 
miner was a gold-thief, and had climbed up 
from the rich workings below to hide a 
parcel of specimen stone in a spot where it 
could be conveniently picked up at some 
other time! Not unnaturally he mistook 
Wiley for a watchman, and his guilty 
conscience did the rest. 

Wiley did not wait to see if he would 
come up again. The bag of stone was 
rather a burden to carry, but the road was 
not very far away, and he reached it in 
safety. 

He was still a mile from home and day- 
light was well advanced when he at length 
staggered into my camp and collapsed on 
the floor. I soon kindled the fire and 
revived him with hot tea. 

The bag of stone which had so curiously 
come to him was extremely rich, and after 
he had extracted the gold and banked most 
of the cash, he entertained me to a small 
supper in the best café the goldfields could 
boast of. There, when mellow with wine, 
he told me the details of his night’s ad- 
ventures. 

With the two lots of gold he had ob- 
tained, he was now in possession of sufficient 
capital to blossom out as an illicit gold-buyer 
on a fairly large scale, and it was in this 
capacity that he met with certain other 
surprising experiences, which I may some 
day set down for the delectation of WibE 
WORLD readers, 


A view of Mr. Newman’s odd “farm.” 


A Very Queer Farm 
eghHALE Pound 


At Bexley, in Kent, within easy reach of London, there is one of the strangest farms in 


them. 


the world, devoted entirely to the raising of butterflies and moths—literally millions of 
A WIDE WORLD representative recently paid a visit to this unique establish- 


nent, and here describes what he saw there. 


NE of the strangest undertakings 
of its kind in the world—that is 
a_ conclusion you cannot escape 


after paying a visit to the estab- 
lishment maintained at Bexley, Kent, by 
Mr. L. W. Newman, F.ES., the well- 
kmown lepidopterist. Mr. Newman“ farms” 
butterflies and moths—literally millions of 
them ; he is better known, in fact, as “ the 
butterfly farmer ” than by the rather crack- 
jaw mame that science confers on him. 
Time was when the word “farm” 
was capable of but one familiar interpre- 
tation. Nowadays, however, there are many 
kinds of farm-—alligator farms, fish farms, 
snake farms, silver fox farms, all sorts 
of farms. But the oddest and in many 
wa most remarkable of them all is this 
Tee, LV ith . 


Bexley butterfly farm. There is nothing 
else quite like it anywhere. 

Picture to vourself an expanse of 
Kentish woodland partly covered in with 
very fine-meshed netving, with the branches 
of its trees and bushes flaunting what look 
like big muslin sleeves, giving the place the 
appearance of a miniature balloon park. 
Seeing it for the first time, scores of people 
have rubbed their eyes in astonishment. 
There is something weird about those muslin- 
shrouded trees ; a stranger coming suddenly 
on them in the half-light of dusk or dawn 
would almost certainly sufter a shock. 

Inside the “ sleeves’ are hundreds of 
thousands of caterpil teeding on the 
leaves. The purpose of the muslin covers, 
as the reader may already have inferred, is 
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to protect the caterpillars from birds and 
other enemies and also, of course, to prevent 
the caterpillars from straying. These crea- 
tures are voracious eaters—three thousand 
hawk-moth caterpillars will strip a thirty- 
foot poplar tree in three or four days— 
and one of the hardest tasks confronting 
the “ butterfly farmer’ and his staff is to 
find enough food for the army of leaf- 
eaters. i 

As soon as a tree has been stripped every 
caterpillar on it has to be transferred by hand 
to another tree, a tedious task that may 


occupy three or four men several hours 
Job's reputation for patience remains un- 
diminished—but Job never tricd butterfly 
farming! Mr. Newman's day, and that of 
his assistants, is an eighteen-hours one ; for 
four months in the year he is one of the 
world’s earliest riser so hea are the 
demand le on his time by creepy 


“An expanse of Kentish woodland with the branches of its trees and bushes 
what look like big muslin sleeves.” 
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entirely of willowherb, fuchsia, evening prim- 
rose, and Virginia creeper. The large tor- 
toiseshell demands elm or cherry. 

Museums, schools, and private collec- 
tors and, of course, Zoos, are the principal 
customers of this amazing farm, which, by 
the way, its owner started nearly thirty 

ars ago as a protest against being sent 
into a City office by his parents. Always a 
keen student of Nature, Mr. Newman 


determined to show that, for him, at any 
rate, there was more money in butterfly and 
moth breeding than in clerking, and he 


began to build up from very humble? 
nings the business which has since] 
his name known among natural 
world over 
One section of the farm consists 6 
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It should be explained 
that the farm exists for the 
supply of British butter- 
flies and moths only; no 
foreign species whatever 
are stocked. From Bexley 
examples of British butter- 
flies and moths go out to 
the ends of the earth. 
Incidentally, there are 
sixty-eight species of native 
British butterfly and about 
eight or ten immigrants. 
The moth species run into 
something like eight hun- 

— dred and sixty varicties 
and Mr. Newman has them 
all! 

Apart from his work 
on the farm, Mr. Newman 
makes many collecting trips 
as a-means of replenishing 
his stock, his journeys on 
these occasions taking him 
to certain hunting grounds, A “close-up” of a hawk moth in its special box. Notice 
known only to himself, in the eggs adhering to the lid. 
the heart of the country 
side, Buckinghamshire is a favourite and thumbscrew, I believe, would extract 
collecting area of his, but the secret of from him. 
the location of the best hunting-places in One of Mr. Newman's trips, in the Isle 
that county not even a course of rack of Wight, yielded him the handsome return 


The butterfly-farmer and an assistant at work. 
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of {£120 in two hours, as a result of his 
discovering the haunt of a rare species of 
moth. The highest prices for individual 
specimens of both moths and butterflies 
are obtained for “ freaks of Nature.” For 
example, a pure black specimen of the 
ordinary white cabbage butterfly fetched 
£30 in a London saleroom a few months 
back. 

One of the oddest tasks connected with 
the work on the butterfly farm is that 
concerned with the feeding of certain fully: 
fledged specimens. The beautiful pink- 
banded elephant-hawk moth, for instance, 
is placed on the rim of a saucer containing 


ALAYA is a land of big rivers, 
and its Malay inhabitants are 
very fond of them, for the Malays 


are essentially water-folk, and 
will never go very far from sea or river if 
they can help it. They are also extremely 
adept in the art of boat-building, so much 
so that on some of the upper reaches of the 
larger rivers you will find Malayan house- 
boats, of the style shown in the above 
photograph, in which a family will live 
throughout the year, just as people occupy 
house-boats on the Thames for week-ends 
and holidays, Thames house-boats are 
moored to piles, but these Malayan craft 
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a solution of honey and water. With a pin 
Mr. Newman unrolls the long tubular tongue 
of the insect so that the end of it just touches 
the mixture, when the moth at once begins 
to flutter its lovely wings ecstatically and to 
feed. The moment the insect is satiated 
with the syrup it ceases to flutter, and 
spreads its wings for flight. 

‘Even on the sultriest of days,’ Mr. 
Newman remarked to me, “ you never see 
an open window in my place while the 
insects are being fed in this way. I once 
saw {6 odd go soaring out into the open 
and away, and I’ve never taken the risk of 
repeating the experience !’’ 


A MALAYAN HOUSE-BOAT 


are made fast by stretching wire ropes 
from the boat to the branches of trees 
high up on the river’s bank. The bwoat- 
dwelling family will probably have its little 
patch of ground on shore, in which it will 
grow rice, chillies, onions, and other 
vegetables for curries. Their fish they catch 
from the front door! All things considered, 
it is not an unpleasant method of living, 
amidst the most beautiful surroundings 
imaginable, and it is by no means expensive. 
Our photog.aph was taken on the Lipis, a 
tributary of the Pahang river, and the spot 
shown is some two hundred miles from the 
sea. 
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How | Became 
an Indian Chief 


—— CR ae 


oe 


The Author is one of the leading authorities 
upon the Indians of South America. In this 
article he describes his visit to the little-known 
Guaymis of Panama, who dwell amid well- 
migh inaccessible mountains and boast that 
they have never been conquered by the whites. 
Mr. Verrill saw many strange sights among 
these interesting people, including the remark- 
able “stick-dance,” and as a result of his 
attentions to a sick witch-doctor was made a 
“ medicine-chief” of the tribe. 


HEN the Spaniards first reached 
the Isthmus of Panama they 
found the country inhabited by 


numerous tribes of Indians. 
Some were friendly and peaceful, but the 
majority resented the intrusion of the 
Europeans and fought them at every turn. 
In most cases the invaders made short work 
of the Indians, and so thoroughly subdued 
and exterminated many of the tribes that 
to-day not one solitary member of them 
survives. 

Certain races, however, managed to 
hold out, carrying on a relentless warfare 
until the Dons, deciding that the game was 
not worth the candle, left the aborigines in 
undisputed possession of their ancestral 
lands. Among these unvanquished Indians 
of Panama were the Guaymis, who still 
proudly boast that they have never been 
conquered, although nowadays they are 

eaceful and quiet and give no trouble—so 
long as they are left alone. 

To be sure, some of the Guaymis were 
enslaved, some were conquered, and some 
became subjects of Spain, for the Guaymi 
race was a very large one, made up of many 
closely-related tribes, who were constantly 
fighting among themselves. But the true 
Guaymis of the still-unexplored mountains 
of Chiriqui province never gave in, and at 
the present time are as free and independent 
as ever, owing allegiance tono man. It was 
among these people, while studying and 
collecting for the Museum of the American 
Indian in New York, that I became an 
Indian chief. 

I had been warned that it would be 
impossible for me to penetrate into the 
Guaymi countr: ‘that every white man who 
attempted it had been driven out, and I 
knew that only a few months previously two 


& 
A. fyatt Verrill 
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American naturalists and their party had 
been chased from Guaymi territory and had 
barely escaped with their lives. 

Like many other Indian tribes, the 
Guaymis had evidently profited by experi- 
ence; they knew that if one stranger was 
permitted to enter their country others 
would follow, and very soon they would have 
neither lands nor freedom left. They had 
no real ill-fecling towards civilized man 
for, through the centuries, many had 
become semi-civilized themselves, many 
had made visits to the outlying settlements 
and towns, and many had learned to speak 
a little Spanish. 

Also, in order to obtain cloth, tools, 
and firearms they had for years carried on 
more or less of a regular trade with the 
Panamanians. But they came and went 
like shadows, appearing in border towns 
singly or in small parties. Silent, shy, 
uncommunicative, they remained only long 
enough to dispose of their beautiful and 
highly-valued woven pita-hemp bags, their 
rubber, coffee, and cacao, and then vanished 
again into the unknown fastnesses of their 
mountains. 


THE FORBIDDEN COUNTRY. 


From time to time, too, both Pana- 
manians and Americans had attempted to 
enter the Indian zone, attracted by stories 
of rich gold-deposits, of oil, or of rubber. But 
none ever went far. They might penctrate 
the mountains for a short distance, they 
might visit the semi-civilized Guaymis on 
the fringes of the Indian country, they might 
be treated hospitably and even trade with 
these outlying tribesmen—but that was 
all. If they attempted to go farther they 
were ordered away, although so far as is 
known no stranger had been killed or 
injured by the Guaymis for many years, 

For these reasons very little was known 
of Guaymi life, dialect, customs, or arts, 
and it was to secure scientific information 
and obtain a collection of Guaymi articles 
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and utensils that I planned to enter the 
forbidden territory. 

Personally, I had little fear of being 
ordered out. I have spent many years 
among South and Central American Indian 
tribes; I have learned their ways, their 
psychologies, and many of their dialects ; 
and never, even among the most hostile 
and savage races, have I been harmed or 
even threatened. I therefore felt certain 
that I should be equally 
successful with the Guay- 
mis. Most important of 
all, I had already made a 
firm friend of one of the 
Guaymi chiefs. It was to 
his house that I went first 
of all, and with him asa 
guide my way was made 
smooth. 

And a very decent 
and interesting lot I 
found these people. For 
days I lived in Chief 
Neonandi’s house. Imet 
many Indians and learned 
much of value and inte- 
rest in regard to them, 
as well as picking up 
enough of the Guaymi 
dialect to get along with. 
Still, I was not in the 
heart of the Indian 
country and I wished to 
get right back among the 
mountains, to see as 
many of the Guaymis as 
possible, to visit their 
other chiefs and—if such 
a thing were humanly 
possible—to witness some 
of their dances or cere- 
monial feasts. 

The Guaymis, I had 
already discovered, were 
scattered over a vast area—a house here, 
another there, often many hours or even 
days’ marches apart—while the entire 
country was divided roughly into three 
districts, each ruled by a separate chief. 
One of these was my friend Neonandi, 
another was his cousin, while the third 
and most powerful chief of all was known as 
Montezuma. 

How he came by this name I did not 
know. The Indians could only tell me that 
the head chief of the tribe had always borne 
the name of Montezuma. Whether he was 
really a descendant of the Aztec kings, or 
whether, long ages ago, the Guaymis had 
heard of a Montezuma ruling in Mexico and 
borrowed the title for their own king, I 
cou'd not determine. 

I subsequently discovered, however, that 
many of the Guaymi habits were strikingly 
similar to those of the Aztecs, while a large 
percentage of the words in their tongue are 


The guardian of the household. A 
carved figure of a god outside a 
Guaymi homestead. 
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unquestionably of Aztec origin. Whether 
the tribe is an offshoot of the Aztec race or 
whether, centuries ago, they were influenced 
by Aztec conquerors, is still uncertain. 

But the fact that the Guaymi king 
was a Montezuma made me all the more 
anxious to visit his district and see the 
great chief, whom I pictured as an old, 
grim-visaged savage; and I frankly told 
Neonandi of my wish. 

The chief promised 
to arrange matters, and 
the next day Indians by 
the dozen began to arrive 
at Neonandi’s house. All 
wore their feather head- 
dresses or crowns of eagle, 
heron, owl, wild turkey, 
or other feathers; all 
were dressed in their 
gorgeously - coloured 
shirts and ornately deco- 
rated trousers, collars, 
and breastplates of beau- 
tifully-wrought bead- 
work, and necklaces of 
jaguar teeth ; and all had 
their faces painted with 
red and black in elaborate 
patterns. 

Silently and gravely 
they would enter the great 
house, mutter their greet- 
ings and, as Neonandi 
introduced them, place 
the right hand on my 
head and the left on 
their own breast. Then, 
seating themselves, they 
would remain _ silent, 
staring fixedly ahead and 
waiting as motionless and 
as patiently as so many 
stone images. 

At last all had 
arrived, and then Neonandi began talking 
I could not catch everything he said, but 
from the words I knew and his eloquent 
gestures I felt sure he was urging my cause 
In his gorgeous clothes, and with his chiet's 
crown of long iridescent green quetza! 
feathers, he looked every inch a king. 

And here let me explain that the true 
mountain Guaymi is not a brown or a 
red Indian. The men are a pale ochre or 
russect in colour, the women olive-skinned 
and many of the younger girls are no 
darker than a brunette European. In 
physique, too, they differ markedly from 
other Central American Indians. Although 
not tall as compared with white men. yet 
they average far taller than the other tribes 
and their legs and bodies are well developed 
and muscular, in sharp contrast to the aver- 
age Indians of Central and South America 
whose shoulders, arms, and chests are out 
of all proportion to the rest of their bodies. 
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NEONANDI ARRANGES MATTERS. 


But to resume. Whatever Neonandi 
had to say evidently met with approval, 
for every now and then some listening 
Indian would grunt ‘ A’wank !”’ which I 
knew meant “ good,” and nod his head. 
When the chief ceased speaking, another 
Indian rose and talked, and again the 
others grunted assent. 

Finally, when several had_ spoken, 
Neonandi explained to me what he had 
told the Indians (most of whom were sub- 
chiefs and councillors) about myself and 
my wishes. They had one and all approved. 
He added that as it would be impossible 
for me to visit all the thousands of Guaymis, 
or even a small portion of them, in the time 
at my disposal, he had suggested sending 
word to the other chiefs, who in turn would 
send word to their subjects, calling upon 
the Indians to gather at a rendezvous on 
a certain day so that I could visit them 
all together, 

This seemed an excellent plan, but 
one of the younger chiefs had an even 
better idea. Perhaps, he suggested, many 
of the Indians would not come merely to 
oblige a stranger and a white man; for 
white men were not liked, and the shyer 
and wilder Guaymis might prefer to keep 
away. But if the Indians were summoned 
to a ceremonial and dance, they would 
be sure to come. All agreed with this, 
and preparations were at once made to 
send word to the chiefs and the tribesmen. 

This was done in a most curious and 
interesting way. Neonandi brought out a 
number of plaited cords of palm leaf, some 


Montezuma (centre) and four of his sub-chiefs, 


Montezuma (left) and Neonandi, the 
Author’s friend. 


black, some white, some chequered black 
and white, and some striped. In these 
the Indians commenced tying knots, arrang- 
ing them singly or in groups in various 
combinations. 

These, I 
learned, were 
letter-strings, 
much like the 
quipos used by 
the ancient 
Incas. Each cord 
had its own 
meaning or key, 
the plain white 
ones signifying 
one kind of a 
message, the 
blacks another, 
and so on, while 
the knots indi- 
cated dates, 
places and names. 
It was truly 
astonishing to 
note what long 
and intricate 
messages could 
be conveyed by 
this simple 
means, 
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In the heart of the little-known Guaymi country. 


Finally, all was ready, and then several 

yours Indians appeared from outside the 
ouse, their faces painted with designs 

indicating that they were couriers from 
Chief Neonandi, and on official business. 
I should explain that the facial painting 
of the Guaymis is not purely ornamental, 
like that of many tribes. Every pattern and 
design has its own meaning, and, in order 
that these may be always the same, the 
Guaymis used carved or engraved wooden 
stamps for imprinting the pigments on 
thei in. 

Each of the couriers carried a bag or 
chakava containing parched corn, a_ bit 
of dried meat, and some tobacco. Each 
was given a number of the letter-strings, 
and silently as ghosts they slipped from the 
house into the night and started on their 
long journey over the mountains. I was 
surprised that they did not use horses, 
for the Guaymis are splendid horsemen and 
all own tough and wiry mountain ponies. 
But Neonandi assured me that they could 
travel faster and farther afoot ; and later, 
when | journeyed over the mountains on 
horseback and saw the fearful trails and 
the terrifically rough and broken country, 
1 owas not surprised that the couriers 
preferred Shanks’s mare. 

The meeting had been arranged for 
eight days later, and in due time we left 
Neonandi’s house and headed into” the 
endless mountains. The journey was very 
arduous, but the scenery was superb. 
‘There were cloud-piercing peaks, roaring 
Tivers, tumbling cataracts, rich mountain 
valleys, and vast upland plains or savannas, 


Most of the time we were well above the 
jungle, often even above the timber-line, 
and stunted live oaks and coarse grass 
were the only forms of vegetation. 

Three days of fearful trails—traversing 
tazor-edged ridges with yawning abysses 
on either side, skirting terrific precipices 
where a misstep meant certain death, 
fording torrents, scrambling up one preci- 
pitous mountain-side and sliding down 
another—brought us at last, tired, aching, 
and sun-baked, to the meeting-place. And 
a marvellously beautiful spot it was ! 


THE MEETING-PLACE. 


In the midst of a maze of cloud-draped 
ranges a great flat-topped, isolated mountain 
rose like a stupendous pyramid, and upon 
this, in the very centre of the level space 
on the summit, stood the ceremonial house 
or temple, an immense structure of fresh 
thatch and timber especially erected for 
fully one hundred 
feet in length by sixty feet wide and fifty 
feet high, with its caves reaching to within 
two fect of the ground. A few yards to 
one side was a smaller building—put up, 
1 found, for my own use. 

Already scores of Guaymis had gathered 
on the mountain- -top, dozens of spirals ot 
Dlue smoke rose from camp-fires, and the 
gorgeously-coloured costumes of the as- 
sembled Indians gave a most. striking 
etiect as they moved about, the women 
cooking the evening meal, the men busy 
with preparations for the dance, and_ the 
children running, jumping, and rolling about 
here, there, and everywhere, 
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Scarcely had I settled myself in my 
hut when Neonandi, who had_ slipped 
away, returned and informed me that the 
** dance-chief '’ was very ill, and that unless 
he recovered no ceremonial could be held, 
Would I try to cure him ? When I expressed 
my willingness to try Neonandi led the 
way to the great temple and, stooping low, 
we squirmed under the eaves and entered 
the building. 

Within, the beams and rafters were 
hung with flowers, birds’ skins, and streamers 
of dyed cotton. In the centre stood an 
altar-like table piled high with every variety 
of food known to the Guaymis, and decor- 
ated with corn-stalks, flower-covered coffee- 
tree branches, sugar-cane flowers, and brilli- 
ant orchids, Round two sides of the 
building were rows of roughly-hewn log 
benches and carved wooden stools, and 
in a farther corner was a small raised 
platform enclosed by a yard-high partition 
of woven palm leaf. 

Here, wrapped in innumerable skins 
and bark-cloth blankets, lay a wrinkled, 
grey-headed old Indian, his face drawn 
and pinched with pain. But I diagnosed 
his case as nothing worse than colic, gave 
him some pills, and assured both him and 
Neonandi that he would be quite well by 
the following day. 

As we emerged from the great house 
the Indians gathered about and gazed at 
me almost reverentially, for word had 
epread that I was doctoring the dance- 
chief, who, to their minds, was a most 
sacred personage and a great witch-doctor. 
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If he sought my help, they reasoned, I 
must be an even greater medicine-man ! 

I had thought that all the participants 
in the forthcoming dance were now present, 
but throughout the whole night and the 
following day the Indians continued to 
arrive, until on the morning of the great 
day nearly a thousand were gathered on 
the mountain-top. 


THE COMING OF MONTEZUMA. 


Montezuma. however, had not ap- 
peared. Neonandi was sure that he would 
come, but as hour after hour passed with- 
out a sign of him even the assembled In- 
dians began to think that their head chief 
had failed them. Then from far off came 
the faint sound of a cow-horn trumpet, 
and instantly the Indians were on the alert, 
and, shouting ‘‘ Montezuma ! Montezuma!” 
they commenced beating drums and blowing 
horns and whistles. 

Soon, from beyond a projecting spur 
of the mountain-side, a little group of 
mounted Guaymis appeared and, to a 
welcoming roar of salutation, the ruler of 
all the Guaymis came riding into our 
midst. To my amazement he was a young 
man, a finely-built, well-set-up, and very 
light-skinned Indian, with regular features, 
a dignified expression, broad forehead and 
intelligent face. His costume was in no 
way different from that of his subjects, 
though his crown of quetzal tails, set off 
by a band of golden and scarlet macaw 
feathers, was a most regal affair. 


Indians arriving at the rendezvous. 


The great ceremonial hut is seen in the background, 
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**Montezuma deftly drew the tribal 
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mark of the Guaymis across my cheeks.” 
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Much to my surprise, Montezuma ad- 
dressed me in fairly good Spanish, although 
it developed later that a few set phrases 
comprised his entire knowledge of that 
tongue. However, he seemed very friendly, 
told Neonandi that he would order his 
subjects to permit me to photograph them, 


and added that he would instruct them to 
bring all the handiwork they possessed and 
trade with me. Then, accompanied by 
Neonandi and two medicine-men, he dis- 
appeared into the temple. 

As the sun set the Indians lit flaring 
torches ; and when night fell they gathered 
in a great throng about the ceremonial 
house. Drums boomed, flutes and whistles 
shrilled, and rattles shook, the barbaric 
music finally rising to a deafening roar. 

Then, slowly at first, but with ever- 
increasing speed, the Indians commenced 
dancing round and round the temple, 
chanting in unison, keeping time to the 
throbbing drums and piping flutes, and 
alternately stooping low or leaping up in 
regular order, until the moving stream 
of figures appeared like a great serpent 
gliding in sinuous curves about the building. 

Suddenly the music stopped, and 
silently the dancers faded away, ducking 
under the caves of the temple. From 
within came a weird chant, a wailing cad- 
ence, and the slow, measured beat of drums. 
[ was anxious to enter and see what was 
taking place, but Neonandi cautioned me 
againstit. The evil spirits were being driven. 
out, he explained, and it T went near they 
might take possession of me. 

A few moments later, however, when 
she music had ceased, the chief touched 
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my arm and beckoned for me to follow 
him. I was to enter the house to tne 
the sacred ceremonies of the Guaymis ! 

Inside, a few guttering torches cast a- 
fitful glare over the scene and filled the 
great building with resinous smoke. Round 
one side the Indian men were seated —row 
after row of 
closely - packed, 
savage-looking 
figures, staring 
fixedly ahead, 
smoking their 
ceremonial pipes 
of carved stone, 
and giving not 
the least sign that 
they had noticed 
my entrance or 
were aware of my 
Presence. Be- 
tween them and 
the central altar- 
like structure was 
a fire of huge logs, 
and over this girls 
were cooking a 
thick, unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 
while near by 
others stirred an 
immense pot of 
tice chicha, 

Moving si- 
lently about’ 
other girls were passing the chicha and bitter 
chocolate to the men; and on the opposite 
side of the altar sat scores of women, their 
hair falling over their faces and their eyes 
fixed upon the floor. All about the altar 
were placed small earthenware effigies of 
birds, beasts, and reptiles, with a few human 
figures, some monsters that resembled ogres 
or devils, and many miniature clay pots 
dishes, and plates. 

All this I took in at a glance, and then 
seated myself on a low stool that had been 
reserved for me. Also, I accepted the 
chicha and chocolate handed to me and 
tried to sit as silently as the Indians. ex- 
pectantly awaiting the next item on the 
programme. 

Presently Neonandi rose, approached the 
altar, and began to harangue the assembled 
Guaymis. What he said I could not catch 
though now and then a word was intelligible 
but as he ce el speaking a chorus of 
“ Rwanks f° - gutturally from some of 
the Indians. Next Montezuma steppe t 
forward, arrayed in his most gorgeous regal i 
and with the long feathers of the guefzel crown. 
gleaming like emeralds in the torchlight. He 
spoke very eloquently, and as he concluded 
aroar of “ A’wank!  K’wank 1” came from 
the audience. Many, however, remained 
silent, showing no signs of either approval 
or disapproval, 
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Montezuma resumed his seat, and a 
strange and impressive figure came hopping 
to the centre of the floor. Gorgeously clad, 
decorated with strings of scalp-locks, feathers, 
and animal skins, his chest covered with 
beadwork and teeth, a crown of immense 
white aigrets upon his head, and his wrinkled 
features almost concealed by _ intricate 
painting, I scarcely recognized the old dance- 
chief whom I had doctored the preceding 
afternoon. 

In a high, cracked voice he addressed 
the Indians, leaping in air and waving his 
arms meanwhile to emphasize his words. 
When he ceased, every Indian _ present 


shouted ‘“ K'wank ! K’wank!"’ The vote, 
whatever it was, was unanimous. 
The next moment Neonandi and 


Montezuma came forward, and, grasping 
my arms, led me, surprised and unresisting, 
to a spot beside the altar. Was I, 1 wondered 
to be sacrificed ? Had all the ceremon 
been planned to lead up to this end ? 
couldn’t believe it, but | must confess 
that I did feel a bit nervous. Neonandi’s 
grin and Montezuma’s smile, however, 
reassured me. 

Neonandi, in broken Spanish, proceeded 
to explain, and his words were even more 
amazing than anything that had gone before. 
Thad, he said, been duly elected a member of 
the tribe. He had proposed it, Montezuma 
had seconded it, and the old high priest had 
carried the motion without a dissenting 
voice. It was 
evidently up to 
me to say some- 
thing ; so, as well 
as I was able, 
I made an im- 
promptu speech 
in a weird mix- 
ture of Guaymi 
and Spanish, 
which was duly 
—though I fear 
far from literally 
—interpreted by 
Neonandi and 
greeted with up- 
roarious applause. 


A_ SIGNAL 
HONOUR. 


The next 
instant the medi- 
cine-chief came 
hopping from his 
corner carrying a 
basket and a bag. Thrusting a clawlike hand 
into the latter, he drew out a bead collar and 
gorget which he quickly placed about my 
neck. Next came a string of teeth and a 
fillet of scalp-locks. A painted drum was 
hung over my shoulder, and then, as Monte- 
zuma deftly drew the tribal mark of the 
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Guaymis across my cheeks and added two 
round spots below them and a line down my 
nose, the medicine-chief placed a crown of 
the hair from the giant ant-bear upon my 
head. : 

I was absolutely dumbfounded, for I 
knew enough of Guaymi customs to realize 
that I was not only being made a Guaymi, 
but a medicine-chief as well, for the crown of 
ant-bear hair is the emblem of that rank, as 
are also the painted dots on the cheeks. 

I was, I knew,. being most highly 
honoured by my Indian friends, but I confess 
I felt rather silly and terribly conspicuous 
with all those Guaymis staring at me; for 
even the women had brushed their hair 
aside and turned to gaze at the unusual and 
unique ceremony of making a white man 
into an Indian. And I was rather nervous 
as to the further steps in the initiation. 
Should I be forced to endure some torture to 
prove my fitness to become a member of the 
tribe, or to undergo some other and perhaps 
equally unpleasant and impossible test ? 

But I need not have worried. - The 
initiation, at least in my case, was very 
simple, once I had been duly elected by vote 
and decked in the full regalia of a Guaymi 
medicine-chief. Neonandi, Montezuma, and 
the dance-chief saluted me in Guaymi 
fashion, addressed me as “‘ brother,’’ and 
made short speeches. 

These were greeted, with howls of 
approval and a bedlam of drums, whistles, 


Preparing for the “stick-dance.” 


rattles, and trumpets. Then, when I had 
swallowed a calabash of chocolate, the 
ceremony was at an end, and I resumed my 
seat amid my fellow-tribesmen. I was a 
full-fledged Guaymi chief, honoured as no 
other white man hed ever been—and all 
because I had cured an old Indian of colic ! 
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Scarcely wasI seated when theassembled 
Indians rose and commenced a slow, wailing 
chant. The barbaric music was resumed, 
while the old dance-chief took his place 
beside the altar, carrying a“ devil-stick " in 
one hand, Then, in perfect rhythm, the 
Indians began dancing round and round the 
altar. 

Every now and again one would shout the 
name of some beast, bird, person, or spirit. 
Then, leaping aside from the line of dancers, 
he would se a handful of food from the 
altar, thrust some in his mouth, stoop quickly 
and drop some into one of the tiny clay 
dishes, and throw the remainder into the fire. 
At the same time the dance-chief would pick 
up the image of the creature or being whose 
name had been called, together with the dish 
of food, and breaking them into bits, toss 
them into the flames. 

This continued until the last of the food 
and the last of the images had been destroyed. 
It was a strange and interesting rite, and 
when I questioned Neonandi he explained 
its purpose fully. The images, it seemed, 
represented persons, beasts, birds, and 
supernatural beings who could not attend 
the ceremony in person, but whose spirits 
were believed to have entered the figures for 
the occasion. 

The food upon the altar was for them, 
but being unable to eat while in their clay 
forms, the Indians acted as proxies, while 
the dance-chief broke the images in order 
to release the spirits so that they might 
return to their own bodies. He burned the 
fragments in order to prevent evil spirits 
from taking po: ion of them, 

When the last image had been disposed 
of the ceremony came to an abrupt end. The 
Indians gathered in groups, laughing and 
chatting, and presently all slipped from the 
building. Outside everything was in readi- 
ness for the grand finale-—the strange 
“ stick-dance "’ dear to the hearts of the 
Guaymis. 

About a cleared level. flaring torches 
had been placed, although the brilliant 
moonlight rendered them unnecessary ; and 
round this spot the Indian women and most 


of the men were squatted, expectantly 
waiting for the fun to begin. At one side 
stood the band —gaily bedecked with 


feather crowns and immense sloth-skin head- 
dresses, carrying drums, flutes, whistles, 
trumpets, and rattles. 

Near them, and arguing loudly, were 
several other Indians, some carrving seven- 
foot poles of about three inches in diameter, 
pointed at one end and brightly painted, 
and all wearing strapped to their backs 
stuffed skins of otter, deer, and jaguar, 
bedecked with feathers, head collars, and 
scalps, These, it) appeared, were the 
dancers, and there seemed to be a great 
difficulty in deciding who should start the 
fun. When I saw the dance in full swing 


I was not surprised that each man hesitated 
to be the first victim, tor compared to the 
Guaymi stick-dance Rugby football is a 
gentle game. 


THE “STICK-DANCE.” 


Presently all was satisfactorily arranged. 
The band struck up, marched several times 
round the arena, and finally took up its 
position at one side. Two men sprang into 
the open space, one carrying his heavy 
stick poised like a harpoon in both hands, 
Instantly they began to dance, the one 
without a stick hopping in the air, spread- 
ing his feet apart, dodging backwards and 
forwards, and constantly looking over his 
shoulder at the other, who, with poised 
stick, shu tled and skipped about in tine 
to the music. 

Presently he lurched forward, the 
pole hurtled through the air, and with a 
dull thud struck the other's leg. He went 
down as if shot, and a roar of merriment 
and applause arose from the onlooking 
Indians. Limping, but with a broad grin 
on his face, the fellow picked himself up 
and once more began to dance. Once 
again his opponent threw the stick, but 
this time the other dodged, the statf sped 
harmlessly between his legs, and the crowd 
fairly screamed with delight. 

Now it was his turn, and as the other 
danced he threw the stick and brought 
the fellow down at the first throw. By 
this time the arena was crowded with 
dancers and stick throwers, and the heavy 
staves flew thick and _ fas According 
to the rules, the dancer must serve as a 
target until he evades the stick, whereupon 
the thrower takes his place. 

Amid the fusillade of sticks and the 
tangle of dancers, however, I could not 
understand how anyone was sure who hit 
another, or who dodged. That some 
Indian was not crippled or killed, too, seemed 
miraculous, but the stuffed skins on the 
dancers’ backs protected their spines, and 
Neonandi assured me that serious injuries 
were very rare. 

Still, it was emphatically no child's 
game, and when the Indians urged me to 
try my hand, or rather feet, I felt that being 
a Guaymi had its drawbacks. However. 
as I was now a member of the tribe I could 
not well refuse, and it would have ill befitted 
a medicine-chief to show signs of cowardice. 
So, with a stuffed ocelot skin on my back 
T hesitatingly entered the dancing space. 

Being a new hand at the game, the 
Indians very considerately arranged that I 
should have the part of stick-thrower 
instead of dancer. I am quite sure, too, 
that the fellow who danced allowed me 
to bowl him over repeatedly, and I am 
equally certain that when at last he dodged 
and I took his place he purposely avoided 
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;hitting me. The assembled Guaymis, 
however, like the sportsmen they were, 
applauded my success as loudly and whole- 
heartedly as though I had been an expert. 

Throughout the night the fun continued, 
until all were too weary or too bruised and 
lame to dance any longer. By dawn, too, 
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coming to my hut to bid Neonandi and me 
good-bye. t last only Montezuma and 


his retinue were left of all the hundreds who 
had gathered on the mountain-top. He had 
already urged me to visit his section of the 
kingdom, and when he prepared to depart 
he again repeated his invitation, addressing 


many of the Indians had vanished, slipping 
‘away like ghosts into the fastnesses of 
their mountains. : 
; I had accomplished much, far more 
than I had hoped or expected, but I deeply 
Tegretted that I had been unable to take a 
-photograph of the stick-dance. When I 
mentioned this to Neonandi and Montezuma, 
however, the two chiefs easily solved the 
difficulty. A special stick-dance would be 
held by daylight for my benefit ! 

Never in all the history of the Guaymis 
had such a thing been done before, but 
Montezuma’s word was law, and the following 
morning a number of the Indians were 
summoned and—a trifle half-heartedly, it 
must be admitted—went through the dance. 
But, despite all the chiefs could do, the 
dancers would insist in watching me and 
my camera and taking far more interest in 
my actions than in the dance. However, 
a number of the pictures were good, and 
they are the only photographs ever taken 
of the strange stick-dance of the Guaymis. 

All through that day the Indians 
continued to leave, sometimes with no 
word of farewell to anyone, sometimes 


me as “‘ brother” and assuring me of pro- 
tection and perfect freedom wherever and 
whenever I might travel through the 
Guaymis’ lands. 

“For,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are one of us. 
Though your skin is white, you are our 
kinsman and brother and a_ medicine- 
chief. You are Cuviboranandi (the white 
stranger who came over sea to become a 
medicine-chief), Every Guaymi in the land 
knows of you, and whenever you return, 
even if I and all of my blood and all those 
who have been here are dead, still will you 
be known as a Guaymi and welcomed every- 
where, even among the most barbarous and 
savage of my people.” 

1 feel sure he spoke the truth. An 
Indian’s memory is long, and, no doubt, 
should I ever return to the Guaymi country, 
I should be regarded not as a stranger and 
a white man but as an Indian. The chances 
are, however, that I shall never go back 
there, and onty my picturesque regalia 
and the memory of the weird night cere- 
mony on the mountain-top will remain 
to remind me that I am a Guaymi Indian 
chief. 
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BIG-GAME HUNT AT SEA 


By ERNEST H. HARVEY 


Mlustrated by THOS. SOMERFIELD 


What happened aboard a tramp steamer when a big panther,. consigned -to 
a Continental Zoo, escaped from his cage and took possession:of.a cabin. 


BOUT tyi1 L was chief officer of 
the SS. ‘“" X° "a tramp steamer 
owned by a well-known London 
firm. The ship was on_ time- 


charter to a Dutch firm for a voyage out . 


to Java, and back to Amsterdam. We had 


arrived at Java without anything out of the - 


way happening, and after visiting several 
ports for the purpose of discharging and 
loading cargo, finally found ourselves at 
Sourabaya. 

At this place our agents informed us 
they had three live panthers for us, destined 
for the: Amsterdam Zoological Gardens ! 
The animals duly made their appearance— 
one big fellow and two young ones. The 
youngsters were by themselves in a teak- 
wood cage,’.and were very pretty little 
things, but quite capable of doing one serious 
injury if they got the chance. 

The big panther Iso in a cage --was 
a full-grown b from the hills, and 
just about as wild and savage as it was 
ible for an animal to be. So ferocious 


pos 1 
was he, in fact, that it struck us that his 
cage seemed decidedly flimsy for a brute of 


such size and power. 

At first, if we heard any unusual sounds 
at night, we instinctively looked over our 
shoulders, half-expecting the panther to 
make an unwelcome appearance. However, 
nothing untoward happened, and we soon 
got used to having the big cats on board. 

Things went along quictly till we left 
Sabang, our last port. for home. We sailed 
at midnight, and, as soon as we were clear 
of the land, I turned in. At one bell— 
3.45 a.m.—the second officer came te my 
room in a great state of excitement. 

“Wake up, Mister!’ he cried. “ The 
big panther is out !”’ 


My first thought-was that he was¥joking 
—simply trying to get me up promptly so as 
to secure quick relief, and I refused to 
believe him until he invited me to come and 
see for myself. Going along the alley-way, 
1 found that the door of the steward’s room 
had been shored up with stout timbers, and 
on peering through the ventilator in the top 
I saw his lordship the panther sitting on the 
mat, looking as though he owned.the-place. 
And in truth he did, for there.was-no one-on 
the ship who was willing to go in and turn 
him out. 

It appeared that the big beast had 
somehow managed to chew-a hole in:his cage 
large enough to enable him-to get out. He 
had then wandered along the deck, and, 
finding the steward'’s door open and the 
interior in) darkness, had -gone in -to 
investigate. 

The steward had a pet: monkey in his 
room, and directly Jacko saw the panther 
it jumped on to its sleeping-master’s face, 
waking him up. When:the startled.steward 
glanced over the edge of his bunk he saw 
the big panther’s eyes glaring straight at 
him. He was too paralyzed with fright to 
move, but he started yelling at the top of his 
voice, and kept it up. 

The second officer told me he had heard 
shouting, but thinking it was some of the 
firemen making a noise in the stoke-hold 
he took no notice. The yelling went on for 
about twenty minutes, 

At last, doubtless annoyed at the din, 
the panther raised himself on his hind legs, 
placed his fore-paws on the edge of the bunk, 
and started to snarl in the steward’s face. 
This galvanized the unfortunate man into 
action, and he switched on the electric light 
—thereby, in all probability, saving his lite, 


; 


, he traic 


“The brute’s great paw flashed out, just missing my face by an inch or so.” 


for the panther promptly slunk under the 

bunk, frightened in his turn by the light. 
The steward then made a flying leap 

from his bunk out through the door, 


slamming it behind him, and raised the 
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alarm. All this, it appeared, had happened 
before I came on deck. a 
The panther being safely trapped. the 
next question was how to get him back into 
his cage. After we had talked the matter 
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over, the captain finally decided on a plan. 
First of all, the cage was repaired and 
strengthened, being lined inside with tin 
so that the big beast could not get a grip 
with his teeth. A hole was then cut in the 
lower panel of the steward’s door, the piece 
of wood being left hanging by the four 
corners. 

The cage, which had a sliding-door at 
one end, was then pushed against the door 
of the room. A chicken was placed in the 
cage by way of bait, and the whole thing 
was secured in place with timbers, so that 
the panther could not possibly move it. 
The sliding-door was then opened, and the 
piece of wood that had been left in the panel 
was smashed out with a long iron bar 
i through the bars of the cage. 

This done, we waited patiently for the 
panther to jump into his cage, but apparently 
he had no intention of changing his quarters. 
At last, growing tired of inaction, I went 
over the side on a rope’s end to see if any- 
thing could be done to persuade him by 
means of a stick thrust through the open 
port. As soon as I showed mysclf at the 
opening, however, there was a rush and a 
snarl inside the cabin, and the brute’s 
great paw flashed out, just missing my 
face by an inch or so. I promptly abandoned 
that scheme ! 

We then tried various other tricks, such 
as burning sulphur, blowing the fog-horn 
down the deck ventilator, and so on, but 
none of them proved etfective. Finally we 
decided that we must wait until hunger 
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drove the brute out, and went off to tea, 
leaving a man on top of the cage with orders 
to close the sliding-door in case the panther 
entered. 

Shortly afterwards we heard a rush and 
a scramble, followed by sundry snarls ; 
then the man on the cage slammed the 
door down and yelled out triumphantly : 
“Vve got him!” 

Hurrying to the spot, I found that one 
of our apprentices, as soon as it was dark, 
had gone over the side in a bowline, armed 
with a long bamboo. Thrusting this through 
the port-hole, he gave it a push and caught 
the panther fairly in the ribs. Ido not know 
if the beast was ticklish or not, but at any 
rate he made one leap through the hole in 
the door and into the cage. Once inside, 
we took very good care that he did not get 
out again. We lined the outside with sheet- 
iron and then enmeshed the whole cage in 
a large net made of stout ropes, drawn 
tightly together at the top. 

In due course the panthers were safely 
landed at Amsterdam, where, as far as T 
know, they may still be se.n in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. The incident of the escaped 
panther caused many a laugh amongst us. 
The only man who did not seem to appre- 
ciate it was the steward, but if 1 had been in 
his shoes 1 think I should have felt just the 
same about it. To wake up suddenly and 
find yourself shut in a tiny cabin with a full- 
grown and very angry panther is not a 
situation likely to develop one’s sense of 
humour! 


MONKEY 


BUSINESS 


By DONALDSON SHELTON 


Mlustrated by F. GILLETT, R.I. 


This quaint little story is by way of being a sequel to “The Paymaster’s 


Dilemma,” published in the March- April, 1926, issue. 


“I have changed 


; the officer’s name,” writes the Author, “but the narrative is absolutely true.” 


HE story entitled “ The Paymaster’s 
Dilemma,” published in a recent 
number of Tr Wip—E Worip 
MAGAZINE, recalls to my mind a 

curious experience that happened to a friend 
during the war of pacification in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Edward Franklin had participated in 
the Spanish-American war as a captain of 
State militie, and, liking the life, he after- 
wards joined the regular army for duty in the 
Philippines. Tle was assigned to duty 
first lieutenant in an infantry regiment, and 
during the ensuing three years saw enough 


service to satisfy any young man, _ for 
throughout the whole of this time the 
American troops were kept busy chasing 
the elusive Aguinaldo and subjugating the 
suvage Moros 

In the ond year of his sojourn in 
the Philippines Lieut. Franklin found him- 
self in a native village some fifty miles 


from Manila. He w commanding his 
company, which was resting after a four 
months’ campaign inst the hostile natives 


in the hills. Franklin had acquired a small 
monkey, which developed into a most intel- 
ligent and interesting pet. 


“He would slyly reach out and give the paper a 
quick jerk.” 


Often, when the officer was busy with 
routine duties, the monkey would lie quietly 
on the table that served as a desk, some- 
times napping, sometimes watching his 
master intently out of his shrewd little 
eyes, which seemed to take in everything 
that came within their vision. 

When “ Mickey.’ as he was called, 
thought that sufficient work had been done, 
and playtime should be at hand, he would 
slyly reach out one small paw and give the 
paper on which Lieut. Franklin was working 
a quick jerk, immediately leaping back out of 
reach of a possible cuff. After a few such 
reminders the work was usually laid aside 
and ‘ Mickey" rolled and tickled to his 
heart's content. 

One of the little monkey's most amusing 
tricks was to seize his master’s hair- 
brush, stand before a mirror, and brush 
his hair, grimacing meanwhile at his 
reflected image. He would then shake 
his shoulders in imitation of a man 
settling his coat into position, don a red 
cloth cap which was his pride and joy, 
and strut about with a 
most ludicrous display of 
dignity, As with most of 
his kind, “ Mickey's” 
powers of mimicry were 
well developed; his antics 
were a source of never- 
ending amusement to his 
master and lightened many 
a lonely hour. 

The company had been 
doing scouting duty in the 
hills, as already stated, and 
it had not been possible to Zz 
send them their pay 
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regularly, so at this time there was 
several months’ money due to each 
man. 

The paymaster arrived un- 
expectedly one day while the com- 
pany was recuperating in camp, and 
a number of the men whose period 
of enlistment was soon to expire 
brought the greater part of their 
money to their commanding officer, 
isking him to take care of it for 
them until he went to Manila, where 
he was to deposit each man’s cash 
to his individual account in a 
Manila bank as a nest-egg against 
the day of discharge from the 
service. 

Sitting in his quarters that 
right, Lieut. Franklin carefully 
counted the money, which was all in 
banknotes. He went over it several 
times, checking the amount against 
the men’s names on the list he had 
prepared until he was certain it was 
correct. As usual, ‘‘ Mickey ’’ was 
an interested observer of his master’s 
actions. Satisfied at last that the 
account was in order, Franklin fastened a 
strong rubber band round the roll of paper- 
money, placed it in his trousers pocket for 
the night, and hung the trousers on a chair 
at his bedside. 

There were some three hundred dollars 
belonging to the men in the roll, besides 
enough of Lieut. Franklin's own money to 
bring the sum to well over five hundred 
dollars, and as he drifted off into sleep he 
felt grateful to hear the tread of the sentry 
on duty close by and to know that no ras- 
cally native thief could gain access to his 
quarters. 

The notes of the reveillé next morning 
brought Franklin’s feet to the floor, and 
while one hand rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes the other reached out for his trousers. 


“*Mickey’ was an interested observer.” 
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But his groping fingers closed on air— the 
trousers were gone! Now thoroughly wide 
awake, the officer stood up and in his quiet 
methodical way searched every inch of the 
small hut. The trousers, however, were 
nowhere to be found ! 

The fact that he had been robbed 
stupefied him for the moment, but his 
mind soon cleared, and he proceeded to 
review the situation as coolly as if he him- 
self were not vitally concerned 
in it. He was certain that 
there had been no sleeping at 
the post of duty by a sentry. 
It was therefore out of the 
question for a native to have 
gained access to his quarters 
under cover of darkness 

Franklin knew every man 
in his company well, from 
months of association under 
conditions that try men’s souls 
and while there were some wild 
young spirits among them there 
was not one, to his knowledge, 
who was not fundamentally 
honest. But there had been 


gambling going on since the 
paymaster’s visit, he re- 
flected, and perhaps a 


player, “broke to the 
wide,”” had been tempted 
in the heat of the 
fever that grips 
some gamblers 
to steal the 
money entrusted 
to their com- 
mander by his 
comrades. 

As this nau- 
seating thought 
occurred to him 
Lieut. Franklin 
stepped to the 
door and threw 
it-open. There on the path, some six feet 
from the threshold, lay the missing trousers ! 
As he pounced on them and hastily examined 
them, however, he realized that the money 
was gone. 

Standing in deep thought, the garments 
in his hand, trying to decide on the proper 
course to pursue to discover the culprit, his 
eyes fell upon ‘ Mickey,” sitting quietly on 
the grass a short distance away. There was 
a worried look on his little face as he held 


“He held the opened roll of bills on the ground with 
one paw and turned them over with the other.” 
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the opened roll of bills on the ground with 
one paw and carefully turned them over 
with the other, as he had seen his master 
do when counting them. 

Relief at the recovery of the money, 
which was no small thing to a young fellow 
with nothing but his army pay, was so great 
that Franklin stood and watched the monkey 
for several minutes as he fumbled with the 
bills, Then, seizing a stick, Franklin bore 

down on “ Mic- 

key” with ter- 

rible shouts, as if 

about to kill him. 

“ Mickey,” in a 
i great fright, 
promptly 
dropped the 
money and took 
refuge in the top 
of the tallest 
available tree, 
nor did he ven- 
ture tocome rear 
his master's quar- 
ters during the 
whole of the day. 

The follow- 
ing morning 
“Mickey ’’ slyly 
peeped in 
through the win- 
dow, but when 
Franklin made 
no sign that he 
had noticed him 
he dropped out 
of sight, only to 
Tepeat the per- 
formance at in- 
tervals, with no 
better success. 
On the third day 
the little monkey, 
looking very dis- 
consolzte, ven- 
tured into the room where his master was busy 
with his papers, and at last mustered up 
enough courage to leap upon the desk. Still, 
however, he remained apparently unnoticed. 

Finally he timidly reached over and gave 
the paper a quick jerk. Thereupon the 
officer—who had been as lonely without the 
monkey as the monkey had been without 
him—concluded that “ Mickey ” had been 
sufficiently punished, and gathered him into 
his arms for a gcod old-time ror p. 
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A TENDERFOOT 
IN i lela 


HP ee 


Mlustrated by W. E, WIGHTMAN 


The conclusion of this interesting narrative, describing the experiences of a 


green 


Englishman” out West. Previous instalments set forth the Author’s vicissitudes as a “ hired 


the hard-pressed farmer told him. 


on a prairie farm and his discharge, at the end of a disastrous harvest, with only 
five dollars of the fifty-odd due to him. “I'll 


pay you the rest when I get some money,” 


“T shall probably have to seek work myself- if there's 


any to be got!” 


IIL.—(Conclusion.) 


Y contract finished with the unfor- 
tunate Jennings, the approach of 
winter found me adrift in a 


strange country, tramping the 
snowy roads, seeking a job where no job was 
to be found. 

As I trudged along that cold November 
morning I pondered over the experiences 
which had befallen me in Canada, and the 
conclusion I arrived at was that my position 
was far from encouraging. Throughout the 
three prairie provinces the August frost had 
rendered the wheat crop a total failure, and 
certainly the wretched grain I had helped 
to harvest bore only too striking testimony 
to the fact. 

“King Wheat " had gone back on his 
subjects and left them severely in the lurch. 
The market, glutted with millions of bushels 
of frosted grain, gradually declined until the 
price—manipulated, of course, by the big 
speculators- -reached the absurd level of 
twelve and a half cents per bushel at the 
country points, 

The etfect of this upon economic condi- 
tions was disastrous. The people, always 
inclined to live upon the proceeds of next 
year’s crop, had already spent the money 
which now was not forthcoming. The banks, 
ready enough to make advances when times 
were good, called in their loans, while the 
storekeepers, driven by the same necessity, 
were forced to refuse credit, so that the 
farmers found themselves deprived at one 
stroke of both cash and credit. 

In their plight the ‘ Wheat King” 
and his sycophants on the grain exchange 
mocked them heartlessly. ‘* Two bushels 
for a quarter!" became the grain buyers’ 
slogan. Fortune atter fortune crashed down 
into the wheat-pit as the small investors 
melted away betore the bull-like tactics of 


the Chicago millionaires. The fruit of the 
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farmers’ toil became a hazard in a colossal 
game of chance, stacking up huge fortunes for 
men in soft raiment who had never even seen 
a field of standing grain. All that the 
farmer could do was to “ grin it out,” and 
wait for better times. 

Although at that time I was not familiar 
with the causes of all this, I had seen enough 
to convince me that my chances of getting 
a winter's job in that locality were pretty 
slim, My late ‘‘ boss’ had only been able 
to pay me five dollars out of nearly sixty that 
he owed me, but luckily I still had ten dollars 
left of the money I had brought from 
England. I therefore possessed a working 
capital of fifteen dollars with which to face 
the long, cold winter. 

I was shrewd enough to realize that 
it was no use to go into a town, whcre the 
labour market would inevitably be congested, 
and where board and lodging, even in those 
days, could not be had for less than five 
dollars a week. Accordingly I decided to 
tramp from farm to farm until I found a 
place where they would hire me. 

It wasn’t long before I came to a likely- 
looking farmhouse, so I turned in and knocked 
boldly at the front door. It was opened by 
a tall elderly lady, whom I rightly took to 
be the farmer’s wife. 

““Good morning,” I said. 
want to hire a good man?” 
way, despite the fact that “ green English- 
man” literally shouted at her from my 
manner, speech, and clothing. 

“Well, no, I guess not,’’ she replied. 
“We did have a man, a good man’’-—-she 
emphasized the adjective rather tactlessly—- 
“ but we had to let him go on account of the 
poorcrop. I’mafraid you don’t stand much 
chance of getting a job round here. Have 
you had your dinner ? ” she added. 

I told her I had not, as it was scarcely 
eleven o'clock. 


“Do you 
I put it that 
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“Well, you’d better stay and have 
dinner, and when my man comes in you 
can ask him if he knows. of any body 
wanting help.” 

1 gratefully accepted her hospitality and 
sat down near the stove, where for an 
hour or so she entertained me with an 
account of the peculiarities and short- 
comings of all the neighbours round about. 
When the meal was ready her husband 
came in, and proved to be full of useful 
suggestions. 

“You might try Jimmy McKague, six 
miles north,”” he advised. ‘‘ Or, failing him, 
there’s John Snider, who lives three miles 
east of him again.” It was a little hard 
for me to get the hang of the various 
points of the compass, and I missed the 
signposts of the English roads. 

After dinner I said good-bye to my new 
friends and renewed my pilgrimage. At the 
first place I drew a blank, and at the second, 
where I arrived about sunset, my services 
did not seem to be required. John Snider, 
however, an oldish man with a_ kindly, 
wrinkled face, did not turn me from his door. 

“I'm sorry,”’ he said, “ but I don’t 
need you, and I can’t just think of anyone 
who does. Where are you going to sleep ?”’ 

I answered that I hadn't thought of 
that yet. 

“Then you’d better stay here. We 
haven't got any money, ” he added whim- 
sically, ‘‘ but so far there’s lots to eat, and 
I guess we can fix you up a bed somewhere.” 

I wondered if he was pulling my leg, 
but decided that in any case I liked the way 
he talked. Next morning I offered him 
Pay ment for my supper, bed, and breakfast. 

1e laughed at me. 

“ Pshaw!”’ he cried. ‘‘ We’re pretty 
hard up, but we haven't got so low yet 
that we have to charge a man for a meal. 
You're welcome to stay as long as you need 
to. I'm only sorry I can't keep you here 
all winter.” 

I was sorry, too, and said so as I left. 
I could not easily get used to this kindly 
treatment on the part of perfect strangers, 
but I soon learned that it was the custom 
of nearly everyone to show hospitality to 
all who merit i 

‘ There’: $justa chance, ‘ 
as T said good-bye, “ that Billy 
aman, but I hate to send you there, 
a poor place. Chances are he won't pay 
you, but the way things are you'd be better 
off working for your board all winter than 
to go into one of the cities and spend your 
money there.” 

I thought of my fifteen dollars capital 
and admitted that there was something in 
what he said. 

“ Well, you go and try Billy, and if you 
can stick it out till spring, the no doubt 
that you'll be able to get a better Job then, 
I might even need a man myself.’ 


id Mr. Snider, 
wants 
for it’s 
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Thus encouraged I struck out again, 
hoping that at last my quest might be suc- 
cessful. 

Billy Z. ’s farm did not impress 
me Seay: favourably as I approached it; 
in fact the nearer I got to it the less [ liked 
the look of it. Even my inexperienced eye 
could detect the difference between this 
junk-pile and George Jennings’s tidy, well- 
kept farmyard. 

To begin with, his stable, whose walls 
were of sod, had no roof; and his wocden 
house, naked and unfinished, was paintless 
and weather-stained, spreading — hideous 
black wings of flapping tar-paper to the cold 
north wind, All round the barnyard were 
broken pieces of machinery, while his 
implements, sitting out forlornly exposed 
to the weather, served as roosting places 
for the turkeys and scratching-posts for 
the razor-backed hogs which foraged every- 
where. In the lee of a trampled straw-pile 
a few scrawny cattle humped their backs to 
the bitter wind, too miserable even to chew 
their cuds. 

The sound of intermittent hammering 
led me ever to the roofless stable, where I 
found the owner of the establishment 
pounding spikes into some construction 
work he was doing. He turned towards 
me as I approached, and I noticed that he 
was small, shabby, and shiftless-looking. 

“Good-day !”’ he greeted me, pleas- 
antly enough. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 
His watery blue eyes contained no friendly 
gleam, however, but glanced uneasily from 
side to side ; I believe he thought I was some 
kind of debt-collector. - 

“T’ve heard that you need a man,” 
I answered, ‘‘ so I came along to see if you 
would hire me.” It is not customary for 
hired men in this country to protier their 
services in this direct fashion, so Billy was 
rather surprised. 

“Oh, did you ?”’ he returned, breathing 
a little more freely. I noticed now that his 
face was dirty, and covered with a months 
growth of sandy stubble. 

“Well, I could do with a man," he 
went on, thoughtfully. “‘ You see, I’ve had 
a bit of hard luck ; a cyclone took the roof 
off my barn and so I'm all behind with my 
work. If I can get a little help I might be 
able to catch up.’’ He seemed to be 
making excuses to himself for his contem- 
plated extravagance in hiring me.“ W 
wages do you want ? ”’ he asked, suddenly. 

I replied that I should be content with 
ten dollars per month for the winter, and 
he did not seem to think this figure unreason- 
able. 

“Mind you, though, I may not be abk 
to pay you till fall,” he concluded. ** Bur 
I'll give you my ‘ note’ for what's due te 
you when you're through.” 

I was quite pleased at this; my last 
employer had not even shown me this 


A 


she exclaimed, contemptuously. 
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‘You don’t mean to say that you’ve gone and 


hired a man, after all I've told you ?’” 


generosity. Thus the bargain was struck, 
and I entered upon a period which turned 
out to be the most miserable I have ever 
experienced. 

I realized what I was in for as soon as 
we entered the house, to which my new 
“boss ’’ soon invited me. The homestead 
was approached from the back, through a 
partly constructed lean-to where bags of 
“* chop” were stored. Close by a freezing 
swill-bucket, with egg-shells and potato- 
peelings floating upon its surface, stood 
waiting to be carried out to the pigs. 

A door led from this apartment into 
the main living-room of the house, and as it 
opened I caught a glimpse of a tall, angular 
woman, in a greasy, shapeless dress, cooking 
something in a dirty frying-pan on a smoking 
cooking range. The room was full of acrid 
wood-smoke, and _the reek of it made my 
eyes water when I entered. 


The woman left the stove and turned 
on her husband with an ill-natured scowl. 
Her eyes were dark and passionate ; the 
corners of her mouth drooped discon- 
tentedly. 

“Is dinner ready ? ” inquired the man, 
mildly enough. 

“ Dinner ! ’’ snarled the woman, throw- 
ing back her dark matted hair from her 
forehead with a dirty hand. ‘‘ How d'yer 
*spect me ter git dinner with only green wood 
to burn, and the stove smoking like this ? 

Without saying anything, Billy Z 
glanced along the smoke-pipe. Where it 
entered the chimney an “ elbow ”’ had be- 
come disconnected, and with a hearty slap 
of his gloved hand he forced it back into 
place. Instantly the stove ceased smoking, 
and the man, stepping outside for a moment, 
returned with an armful of dry wood, with 
which he soon had a roaring fire blazing. 
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\lis movements were quick and effective, 
yet he did everything with an air of mockery 
which seemed to aggravate the lady still 
further. 

The frying-pan began to sizzle apace. 
I watched the little comedy with ill-con- 
cealed disgust. What a horrible woman, 
I thought. Just then, through the clearing 
smoke, the lady became aware of my 
presence. It speedily became apparent that 
she reciprocated my feelings toward her. 

“What's he want?” she demanded 
angrily of her spouse 

That patient individual began to explain 
that I was his new hired man, that 1 was 
going to help him get the roof on the barn 
so that he could catch up with his work, 
and that then we would all live happy ever 
after, but she interrupted him rudely. 

“Gosh!"’ she exclaimed, contemp- 
tuously. ‘ You don’t mean to say that 
you've gone and hired a man, after all I’ve 
told you? You know we can’t afford it. 
A green Englishman, too—anyone can see 
that he’s no good !'” 

My position was becoming decidedly 
embarrassing; my boss, however, came nobly 
to the rescue. 

“Yes, he is,” he said, mumbling the 
words into his fur cap. ‘‘ He can help me 
to get the roof on to the barn, and do the 
chores while I haul wood. Anyway, we 
couldn't get a decent man to stay and eat 
your cooking !'” 

This reflection upon his wife's culinary 
skill seemed unnecessarily offensive, though 
I was soon to learn that it was by no means 
unmerited. I did not wonder that it only 
served to incense the lady still more. 

“I can cook all right when there’s any- 
thing to cook with!’ she flared.“ But you 
never get me nothin’—no baking-powder, 
no currants, no eggs, no lard, no nothin’, 
How d’yer ’spect me ter cook when yer 
never git me anythin’ ter cook with ? ” 

Fiercely she stirred the contents of 
the sooty frying-pan ; then, dumping it out 
on to a cracked dish, she banged it down on 
to the middle of the table. Rattling some 
knives and forks out of a drawer she scat- 
tered them to the several corners of the 
board, and finally announced that the meal 
was served. 


“ Here! Kids!” she called, and from 
an inner room where they had — been 
squabbling, a couple of grimy though 


healthy-looking youngsters made their ap- 
pearance and climbed up to the table. 
Mr. Z signed to me to “ sit in,’’ but his 
wife absolutely ignored my presence. 

That meal was nof a success, It con- 
sisted of tough, leathery beef, chopped up 
in a meat-grinder and fried, swimming in 


grease. The particles did not stick together, 
as they do in ‘! Hamburger steak,’’ but 
scattered all over the plate, like tiny morsels 


of fried india-rubber. I soon discarded the 
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horrible little sharp-spiked steel fork, and 
shovelled them up with a teaspoon, though 
the swiftly-cooling grease sickened me. 

The lady sniffed audibly at this breach 
of etiquette. There was some hard, sour 
bread to go with the meat, but no butter, 
and no milk even for the poorly-made tea 
—weak, wishy-washy stuff, with many 
“ strangers ’’ floating on its surface. 

1 was glad when the repast was finished 
and we returned to the barn, for, although 
I am not what some people would call 
““ psychic,’”” 1 was sufficiently sensitive to 
know, without being actually told, that my 
presence was the reverse of agreeable to 
the lady of the house. I voiced my mis- 
givings to her husband when we _ got 
back to the roofless stable, stating my 
belief that [ was not altogether welcome in 
his home. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘ don’t take any notice 
of her. They get that way sometimes. 
She’s not particularly happy on the farm.” 

Poor fellow! I have often felt sorry 
for him since. At heart he was not a bal 
chap, but he was weak and shiftless and had 
made a terrible mess of things. How he 
had ever got tied up to such a creature 
Heaven only knows—probably through his 
constitutional inability to say “No” to 
anything. Now his weakness of character 
would not permit him to master her—and 
she heartily despised him for it. Z was 
attempting to run away from life, but it 
had overtaken and was now crushing him. 

It was certainly a disconcerting environ- 
ment for a youth like myself to be suddenly 
pitchforked into, and I shall not readily 
forget the experience. 

During the wecks that followed Billy 
tried to shield me from indignity ; he treated 
me as considerately as he could, but the 
woman did her best—or worst—to make my 
life unbearable. I was there against her 
wishes, and so far as she was concerned I 
didn't exist. 

Never, in all the four months that IT 
was there, did she once address a word to me. 
She would push a plateful of food in front of 
me, much as one might feed a pig, but as a 
human being I had no standing at all. 
True, she did not hesitate to make use of 
me. Whenever the wood-box or the water- 
pail was empty, she would call attention to 
the fact by addressing her husband. 

“ There’s no wood in the house,’? she 
would say. “ There’s no water! How d’yer 
’spect me ter cook dinner. ad 

At first, on hearing this remark, Z- 
would nod toward the wood-bcex, or the 
water-pail, as the case might be, but I 
soon realized that the words were intended 
for my benefit and hastened to fulfir the 
wishes they expressed, Week after week this 
sort of thing went on, Of kindness or 
sympathy 1 got none; I hadn't even the 
satisfaction of knowing that a fellow-creat ure 
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took the slightest interest in me. I went 
about reserved and silent ; every moment 
spent within the walls of that horrible house 
was filled with tension and constraint. 

I suppose the creature had some good 
points, but if she had she was careful to 
conceal them from me. One might say, 
perhaps, that she was fond of her children, 
for she never corrected them, for which 
reason they behaved like a couple of young 
savages. She would rage round like a tigress 
when the exasperated Billy gave one of 
them a cuff on the ear. 

“You keep your hands off my 
children! ’’ she stormed. “ If you're going 
to touch them I'll get out, and take them 
with me.”’ For the life of me I couldn't see 
why he didn't take her at her word; he 
could have spared them well enough ! 

Out in the roofless stable all was peace 
and quiet ; Billy set the pace and we worked 
together, mostly in silence. We made several 
trips to the woods, and cut and hauled 
sufficient poplar poles to finish the roof. 
We laid them evenly in their places, and 
covered the whole thing with straw, making 
the building snug and tight. We only just 
finished in time, for hardly had we got the 
cattle tied into their places when a shriek- 
ing blizzard swept down from the north, 
burying the whole place under snow, snow 
that would stay from December until 
April. 

After the coming of the snow it got 
cold; the temperature remained round 
about twenty to thirty degrees below zero. 
The natives think nothing of this, and go 
about their work just the same, but to me 
that first winter the cold seemed terrible. 
And so it was, for I would stay out in the 
freezing barn for hours rather than go into 
the house. Billy would join me there some- 
times, and together we would saw wood just 
to keep ourselves warm. 

One day he asked me if I had any 
money, and foolishly enough I told him 
that I still had fifteen dollars. 

“ How’s chances to borrow it for a week 
or two?” he asked. ‘I want to send to 
Winnipeg for a few things, but I haven't 
the cash just now. I'll be able to pay you 
back when the cows come in.” 

“But they ave in!’ I exclaimed in 
surprise, glancing round at the cattle in 
the barn. 

He did not smile—it was not his nature. 
“‘T mean come in fresh,” he said, He then 
explained that none of his cows were at 
present giving milk, but in February he 
expected that two or three of them would 
have calves. Nature would then provide 
them with an abundant supply for the 
nourishment of their young, and this he 
intended to divert into the milk-pail for his 
own uses, This is called dairying, an art 
with which I was then unfamiliar. 

The upshot of it was that I lent him 
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the fifteen dollars—and by so doing delivered 
myself over to him, bound hand and foot ! 
While I had money I could always pull out 
and support myself for a month in one of 
the neighbouring towns, but now that I had 
none I was absolutely helpless. Billy Z——, 
I am certain, never intended to pay me back 
the loan—-or my wages either, for that 
matter; and the woman even begrudged 
me the ill-cooked food I had to eat. 

February duly arrived, and the cows 
“came in,” but the butcher arrived and 
seized the calves for his unpaid meat bill. 
Billy Z—— got a little money for the rancid 
butter his wife turned out, but I rever dis- 
covered what he did with it. 

And so the winter dragged slowly by— 
long, weary months of constant cold, hunger, 
and humiliation. A dog’s life it was, and 
even now I wonder how I ever stuck it 
out. The worst of it was that I had to sit 
down in the midst of it all and write cheerful 
letters to my mother at home. I don’t 
think she was altogether fooled by them ; 
I rather fancy that sometimes she read 
between the lines and wept over them. 

Heaven knows I wanted her in those 
! When I got a touch of fever and lay 
in bed for two days, I believe I cried 
for her, but I do not know for certain. 
Nobody ever bothered to come near me, 
except to shout up the stairs and grumble 
because I didn’t come down to work. 

At last the winter wore itself away, and 
toward the end of March the sun came out 
quite warmly and the snow began to melt 
upon the south side of the buildings. Billy 
Z—— struck out for the bluffs, leaving me 
working in the barn. 

I was feeling pretty blue that morning, 
thinking over the hopelessness of m 
position and dreading the time when I should 
have to go into the house and eat my 
wretched dinner in the company of the 
ogress who dwelt therein. I was so pre- 
occupied that I did not hear the sound of 
sleigh-bells outside, so that I was astonished 
to hear a familiar voice call out :— 

“Why ! Percy!” 

I turned in surprise, for in the Z. 
home no one had ever addressed me by my 
name—no one had even troubled to inquire 
what it was. Who should be standing in the 
doorway but good old George Jennings ! 
I could have hugged him for sheer joy at the 
sight of seeing him. 

His shrewd blue eyes sized up the situ- 
ation in a twinkling. 

“ Been finding it pretty tough ? ” he in- 
quired. ‘ Well, I’ve come to pay you them 
wages that I owe you. 1 s’pose you thought 
you wasn’t going to get ‘em ?” 

He pulled out a roll of bills, big enough 
to choke a cow, from which he peeled off 
eleven ‘ fives,’’ and handed them to me. 
“I'm allowing you two dollars for interest,’” 
he explained. 
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I nearly wept at the sight of the money ; 
it meant release from all my troubles. 

“T suppose you don’t want a job for 
the summer, do you?” he inquired, using 
the cautious negative, as usual. 

“What ! With you ?’”’ Icried. ‘* Well, 
rather ! ” as he nodded. “ Can I go with you 
now ?’' T inquired eagerly. 

“Ts it as bad as all that?” he said, 
smilingly. ‘* But what will Billy Z—— do?’ 

“To Hades with Billy Z—— !"" I cried, 
and made a dash for the house. 

I felt like a new man as I burst in at the 
door, and bounded up the crazy steps which 
led to my miserable garret.  Blithely my 
voice rang out in song as I gathered up my 
few belongings, and packed my small tin 
trunk. As I bounced it down the stairs 
the lady of the house gave utterance to her 
favourite expression. 

“ Gosh !"" she said. Then, breaking the 
rule which she had rigidly adhered to for the 


last four months, she addressed a question to * 


me directly. ‘‘ Where are you going to?’ 
she demanded. 

I did not satisfy her curiosity ; this was 
my day ! 

I shouldered my trunk, carried it out, 
and slammed the door behind me withou: 
a word. As she listened to my departing 
footsteps, 1 could well imagine that she gave 


utterance to another “ Gosh ! 
“All aboard!” cried Jennings, as I 
dumped my baggage into the sleigh. I shook 


the snow from off my broken boots and 
climbed in beside him, pulling the warm 
buffalo robe close round me as he gave the 
reins to the spirited team. The bells jingled 
merrily as we sped along the smooth sleigh 
road. My spirits rose with every yard we 
traversed ; all my troubles were left behind 
at that dilapidated farm with the Z——'s. 

Poor wretches! There are many like 
them on the prairie. Square pegs in round 
holes--the human misfits who can never 
survive. It was not long before the mortgage 
company foreclosed on Billy Z--—, putting 
him off his land and selling his stock to the 
highest bidder. He drifted into the city, and 
there, like the piece of human wreckage that 
he was, he doubtless became submerged 
and forgotten long ago. 

During the ten-mile drive George Jen- 
plained how he had got out of his 
difficulties. He had_ actually 
broke,”’ he told me, when I left him 


been 
in the fall. 
“ After I got threshed,”’ he said, ‘I 


found that I had about two thousand 
bushels of frozen wheat. It would fetch only 
about twelve cents per bushel, so I decided 
it wasn't worth selling. Now you remember 
that I had about twenty young hogs. Well, 
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I got a chopper, crushed the wheat into 
meal, and fed it to the hogs, and they did 
well on it. Now hogs have been making good 
prices all winter, so I went to work, borrowed 
some money otf Tom X , bought a lot 
more hogs, and a whole lot more wheat at 
twelve cents a bushel—awful cheap feed. 

I finished off those hogs last 
January and shipped ’em to Winnipeg, and 
they fetched me a good price. With the 
money I bought two car-loads of ‘ light * 
brought ‘em back here, got some more 
cheap wheat, and fed it to ‘’em, Shipped ’em 
back to Winnipeg early in March, and sold 
‘em ona high market. ‘Course, it’s meant a 
whole lot of work, but I've cleaned up two 
thousand dollars more than 1 should have 
got if I'd sold my wheat at the market price 
last fall. Now I can pay all my debts and 
have enough money left to put in my crop 
this spring.” 

As I listened to the matter-of-fact 
recital I marvelled at this man, so quiet and 
unassuming, and yet so courageous and 
resourceful. When hard times had gripped 
the country, so that most men had well-nigh 
given up in despair, he had turned those very 
conditions to his own advantage and profit. 
He had thought out a solution to the problem, 
and had worked along quietly to the attain- 
ment of his goal while all the other people 
were bemoaning their hard luck—and lo! he 
was two thousand dollars to the good. 

There and then I decided that this was 
the man for me to throw in my lot with, so 
that perchance I might learn to work along 
the same lines and turn failure into success 
as he had done. 

“Yes, Percy,”’ he said, when I put the 
proposition to him, ‘I'll hire you sure 
enough—-and pay you good wages as long as 
youcare tostay. I like you because, although 
you're ‘green,’ you're willing to do what 
you're told—and do it the best you know 
how. I believe we're going to have a good 
crop next fall.” And we did! 

“A man doesn't have to come to Canada 
to succeed,”’ Jennings confided to me, as we 
watched the golden grain run down the 
spout next threshing—and oh! how ditferent 
it looked from that poor frozen stuff! “A 
feller who can get along in Canada can get 
along anywhere. You didn’t never need to 
have left England.” 

And now, after years of experience, I 
have begun to agree with him, Simply stated, 
it amounts to this: If a man will apply 
himself to his job with the same energy, the 
same courage, the same perseverance, and 
put in the same number of hours as he has 
got to do in order to survive in Canada, he is 
bound to succeed wherever he is. 

And that, as we say, is all there is to it. 


THE END. 


OG 


An odd story of a desecrated shrine and an 
old fakir’s anger. “The tale was told to me,” 


writes Captain Evans, “by a man who is now * 


a very high official of the Indian Civil Ser- 

vice, and I have set it down just as he related 

it. Names of persons and places concerned 
have been changed.” 


obstinate than Abdul Aziz; he was 
quite as determined that the shrine of 
which he was the guardian should 
remain undisturbed as Abdul Aziz was that 
it must give place to his projected bungalow. 

His obstinacy and his piety, however, 
were outweighed in the eyes of the law by 
his opponent’s knowledge of the English 
language. Sher Singh spoke nothing but 
his native Punjabi, and the six-armed god 
whose enshrined effigy he worshipped ap- 
peared to be too apathetic to intervene— 
lor the moment, anyway. 

Abdul Aziz was a civil engineer, trained 
in a Government college and employed in a 
Government department, and when Govern- 
ment decided that the village of Dorakhpur 
required a dék bungalow Abdul Aziz was 
selected to make plans and to supervise its 
erection. He did not particularly relish 
exchanging his snug Calcutta office for a 
primitive country village, but being a con- 
scientious young man, and an ambitious one, 
he set about his task and determined that 
the bungalow should be a monument to his 
ability and sagacity. : 

The first question confronting him, of 
course, was that of a site, and here, at the 
very outset, he found himself in difficulties, 
for the only suitable spot was already occu- 
pied by a local shrine, an object of venera- 
tion to all the low-caste Hindus of the locality 
and of annoyance to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, whose nostrils were assailed by the 
smell of rancid ghee and other odoriferous 
offerings whenever he rode past. 

To go higher up would be to put the 
bungalow almost on top of the village, with 
its noises and smell, which would oftend the 
European patrons of his handiwork when 
completed ; to go lower down would bring 
it dangerously near a large nud/ah, obviously 
the home of a thriving community of snakes, 
whose nocturnal perambulations might make 
the architect equally unpopular. 

Through the medium of an interpreter, 
Abdul Aziz put the case before the guardian 


T was not that Sher Singh was any less 
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of the shrine. Unfortunately he could 
awaken in Sher Singh no answering en- 
thusiasm. The village had always got on 
quite well without a dék bungalow, the old 
man pointed out, and he presumed the 
skies would not fall if it continued with- 
out one. 

The sahib-log (Europeans) when they 
came to Dorakhpur, which was seldom, 
brought with them their own tents, which 
they erected at a respectful distance from 
his shrine—particularly if the wind were 
strong. He had nothing against the sahib- 
dog, but he thought that a magnificent bun- 
galow such as the gentleman from Calcutta 
proposed to erect would only tempt more 
of them to come and stay there, to the dis- 
turbance of his peace and the detriment of 
his powers of concentration. 

Still, if the Mohammedan gentleman was 
determined to persist, let him build his 
bungalow above or below; the objections 
on account of proximity to the village or 
the nudlah the fakir waved aside as futile. 
Personally he /iked the smell of cooking and 
of frying ghee, and he could not understand 
how anyone could feel differently. As for 
snakes, even if their inquisitive rambles 
should lead them to inspect the bungalow 
when occupied, they were harmless enough 
if left alone and not annoyed. 

From this position Sher Singh refused 
to budge. He had been guardian of the 
shrine since his father’s death, he said ; he, 
likewise, had taken it over from his father 
before him, and so on. The spot was holy 
ground ; let infidel hands beware how they 
disturbed its sanctity. 

After three days of fruitless argument, 
when the carpenters and masons, who had 
contracted for the job and not by the day, 
were beginning to talk openly of throwing 
up their contract and returning home, 
Abdul Aziz appealed in desperation to Jones, 
the Assistant Commissioner, who chanced 
to be touring in the neighbourhood. 

The A.C., who had only been ‘‘ down ” 
from Cambridge a year and whose knowledge 
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of the customs of the country and the 
vernacular was necessarily limited, was 
sorely puzzled. On one side he had a 
Government official, obviously educated and 
efficient ; on the other a ragged and un- 
savoury-looking old fakir stating his case 
through the medium of an unsympathetic 
babu interpreter, whose oily manner and 
constant use of mutilated proverbs greatly 
annoyed Jones. 

He prefaced all his remarks with the 
same irritating phrase : ‘‘ Sir, excuse me for 
the trouble,” and sorely tried the A.C.’s 
patience. 

“This is very ignorant old man,” he 
explained presently. “‘ He refuses to discuss 
matter.” 

“ Ask him why it wouldn't do to move 
his shrine just a little to the right or left,” 
commanded the Assistant Commissioner. 
Question and answer passed, and then the 
interpreter said: ‘ Sir, excuse me for the 
trouble, but the old gentleman says very 
holy ground; one twice-born (Brahmin) 
gentleman lying there buried ; hence utterl 
impossible to shift, as once buried twice shy." 

‘* Well, suppose I insist on rooting up 
his shrine and send the police, if necessary, 
to shift him, what will he do?” 

When the question was translated to 
him, Sher Singh held up his hands in pious 
horror at the thought of such desecration. 
His voluble reply was reported by the inter- 
preter to be : “’ Sir, excuse me for the trouble, 
but though you may lead a horse to water, it 
will break the camel's back.”’ 

This enigmatical answer, together with 
the increasing heat of noonday, provoked the 
Assistant Commissioner to a display of petu- 
lance. ‘‘ Look here, you,” he said, curtly, 
“ tell him I give him three days to move his 
shrine. Warn him not to be obdurate. I’m 
not at all convinced that the whole thing 
isn’t just a scheme to provide him with a 
“cushy ’ job and free grub for sitting still 
and doing nothing all day.” 

The old man, who had sat immovable 
during the whole case, then rose with great 
dignity and, looking the young Safrb full 
in the face, uttered what appeared to be a 
solemn warning. 

“What did he say?” asked the Com- 
missioner, rather uneasily, as Sher Singh 
stalked majestically out. 

“Sir,’’ replied the babu, who had gone 
perceptibly paler, ‘‘ excuse me for—— 

“Oh, confound this fellow!" growled 
the Assistant Commissioner to himself, and, 
pushing past, he strode off to his tent for 
tiffin, 

Next day, when Abdul Aziz started 
to dig his foundations a little way below the 
shrine, Sher Singh was seated there. He 
remained at his post all day, regarding 
the workmen neither balefully nor with 
curiosity, but merely with indifference ; yet 
the men, Mohammedans though they were, 
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worked uneasily and with many a sidelong 
glance at the stern-faced guardian of this 
Hindu shrine. He made no attempt to 
comply with the Assistant Commissioner's 
order and remove his belongings, and each 
evening the shrine flaunted its tattered 
banners and cheap coloured lamps above 
the rising outer wall. 

Building is quick work in India. At 
the end of a week the outer wall of the 
bungalow was some feet high and it was 
absolutely imperative to push on with the 
interior wall, which would cut right across 
the shrine. Abdul Aziz warned the old man 
overnight that next morning he must start 
work on the spot he was occupying. 

“At your peril, Mussulman,” replied 
Sher Singh sternly, and he was still sitting 
there when the men arrived next day. 

Abdul Aziz had taken the precaution 
of bringing a couple of police sepoys with 
him, but even they hung back when com- 
manded to remove the old man by force, as 
did the workmen. The young engineer saw 
that his whole reputation hung in the 
balance. Seizing a pick, he himself made 
the first attack on the shrine, a few strokes 
serving to bring down the flimsy super- 
structure. 

At the first onslaught, Sher Singh had 
fallen prostrate across the tomb, but the 
hesitating workmen, seeing that no imme- 
diate thunderbolt fell on their employer as 
a result of his impiety, took heart of grace 
and fell to the task of demolishing the rest 
of it. Two of the bolder spirits even laid 
hands on the old man and dragged him 
away. 

He lay where they put him, and re- 
mained all day in that position, though work 
went on briskly round him and bricklayers 
and plasterers passed to and fro over his 
outstretched body. 

Next day, when the men started work, 
they found he had gone, and were told he 
had disappeared from the village. Never- 
theless, though they did not see him again, 
the workers were observed to glance uneasily 
from time to time at the place where the 
shrine had stood, and the usual garrulity 
and singing with which native craftsmen 
enliven their work were noticeably absent. 
Nevertheless progress was not delayed ; it 
seemed though every man worked at 
high pressure, so as to get the task over. 

One evening, when the Assistant Com- 
missioner was returning from an evening 
canter, he reined up outside the now almost 
completed bungalow to inspect progress. 
As he leant forward in the saddle to test the 

ss of the plaster with his riding-crop, 
, Without warning, shied violently. 

““ What the dickens!” cried the young 
official, as he regained control with some 
difficulty ; and then, as he recognised a 
figure emerging from the house, he added : 
“Oh, it’s you, Abdul Aziz, is it? I 


suppose my mare saw you coming and did 
not like your white clothes." 

He dismounted and had begun to make 
the usual polite inquiries when they were 
startled by a loud crash from within. Both 
men rushed into the bungalow, and all but 
tripped over a figure lying prone on the 
ground. 

‘Why, it’s the old fakir back again!’ 
cried the A.C., and for a moment it looked 
as if it must be, for a figure lay exactly 
in the same position as they had once seen 
Sher Singh occupy—sprawled across the site 
of the tomb. 

A very brief examination, however, 
proved their error, even if the cries of a 
workman who came running in had not 
shown them the truth. Turning the body 
over, they discovered it was that of a man 
who had been working late on some scaffold- 
ing. Missing his footing in the uncertain 


light, he had fallen heavily on the flagged: 


floor, which he must have struck head-first, 
for the skull was split and his features 
crushed almost out of recognition. 

“Ai, at,” wailed his fellow-coolie. ‘ My 
own father’s brother dead! Ai, ai, this 
comes of working in a house which has 
been cursed !”’ 

The Assistant Commissioner gave a 
little shiver and then pulled himself  to- 
gether with an angry jerk. 

“Stop that row and go and fetch 
help!” he cried. 

The man, not ceasing to wail, crept 
out and obeyed. 

“A bad business, Abdul Aziz,’”’ said the 
A.C., as he turned to go outside. 

“These natives are very ignorant 
people, sir, and we may experience some 
difficulties in getting our work completed,” 
replied that product of Western education ; 
and the A.C. noticed that, in spite of his 
pretended contempt for the superstitions of 
the natives, Abdul Aziz himself was far 
from being quite at his ease ; his veneer of 
Occidental superiority was wearing some- 
what thin. 

A few nights later, hearing that the 
Assistant Commissioner was continuing his 
tour of the district early next morning, 
Abdul Aziz came to pay his sa/aams for, as 
he said, he would be gone before the young 
official would again be visiting the village, 
his work being all but completed. The 
engineer seemed to have quite recovered 
his usual airy self-confidence and laughed 
at the idea of curses and casualties having 
any connection. 

“You make game of me, sir,” he 
protested to the A.C. ‘I am not ignorant 
native coolie ; I am educated chap.” 

“Well, Abdul Aziz, I’m sorry to lose 

ou,” the Commissioner told him, “ But 

shall be glad to think you're out of danger 
of being found in your own oven or stuck 
half-way up a chimney.” 
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The next the A.C. heard of Abdul Aziz 
was a message from that young man’s head- 
quarters in Calcutta stating that Abdul 
Aziz was overdue, and would the Assistant 
Commissioner please expedite his departure ? 

Surprised to hear that the engineer 
had not yet left Dorakhpur, Jones forwarded 
the note on to that village by messenger, 
advising Abdul Aziz to leave at once. Much 
to his astonishment, his envoy returned 
next day with the news from the village 
headman that the Engineer Sahib had left 
ten days ago—time enough to have made 
the trip to Calcutta twice or more. The 
department pressed again for news of their 
subordinate, and Jones interrupted his tour 
to return to Dorakhpur and make personal 
inquiries. : 

The villagers, however, were unable 
to give him much help. The Engineer 
Sahib, it appeared, had struck his tent and, 
with his servants, moved into the newly- 
completed bungalow for the last night 
before his departure, intending to set out 
early the following morning for the station. 

The fonga driver stated that he had 
driven the Sahib’s servant, with all his 
baggage, to the railway station the next 
morning, the Sahib’s bearer telling him 
that he alone would be going with him 
in the fonga, as there was much luggage ; 
the Sahib himself would take the short cut 
across the foothills. The bearer and the 
baggage had not come back, so the inference 
was that the Sahib had duly caught his 
train and gone. 

Jones, deeply puzzled, left the villagers 
to their hookahs and strolled on to have a 
look at the spick-and-span bungalow, specu- 
lating meanwhile on what had happened to 
its constructor. That this ambitious young 
Indian, with his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder of sure success, should mar_ his 
chances by deliberately over-staying his 
leave the A.C. could not believe. 

He looked through the rooms Abdul 
Aziz had occupied—first the kitchen where 
his bearer had cooked his meal, betrayed 
by the black smoke-stains on the fresh 
hearthstones. Thence he passed to the 
room where, facing the sinking sun, the 
young Mohammedan had said _his_ last 
prayers in the village of Dorakhpur. Jones 
could see where his prayer-mat had dis- 
turbed the dust. Finally he went to the 
room in which the engineer had spent 
the night, a large airy apartment with 
built-in cupboards at one side. The only 
sign of its late occupant was a pair of 
discarded socks flung into one corner. 

As Jones stood gazing at these highly- 
coloured articles, he had an odd fancy for 
a moment that he heard their late owner 
speaking to him. ‘Don’t stay in this 
bungalow,” said the voice, and so vivid 
was the impression that half involuntarily 
he swung round, expecting to see the speaker 
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somewhere behind him. No one was there, 
however, and Jones, with a shiver, turned 
to quit the room. 

Acting cn a sudden impulse, however, 
he crossed the floor in a couple of strides 
and flung open the 
cupboard doors— 
only to start back 
in horror, On the 
top shelf lay the 
huddled-up body 
of poor Abdul 
Aziz! Blood had 
dripped down 
from a gaping 
wound in his 
throat, splashing 
each shelf in turn 
and forming a 
hideous pool on 
the floor. The 
corpse, which was 
too long to le 
at full length on 
the shelf, had 
evidently been 
crammed in with 
some force, 

This was 
altogether too 
much for the 
young A.C.'s 
nerves, and witha 
startled cry he 
rushed from the 
bungalow and out 
into the open air, 
nor could he 
summon up suffi- 
cient courage to 
enter the place 
again till he had 
with him a num- 
ber of thevillagers, 
when the task of 
removing the 
corpse was carried out by the 
local grave-diggers 

Despite the disagreeable 
nature of the business, Jones 
duly examined the body for 
possible clues. From the scanti- 
ness of the clothing, the A.C 
concluded, the unfortunate man 
had probably been murdered in 
his sleep, and the body hastily 
disposed of in the cupboard. There was 
evidence that a gold wrist-watch had been 
pulled off with some violence 

There was nothing whatever to identify 
anyone in particular with the murder, though 
a curious mark on the dead man's chest, 
where the blood had clotted, bore an un- 
canny resemblance to the desecrated shrine 
That he was not alone in imagining this 
Jones could see from the faces of those around 
him while he carried out his examination. 
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Having resigned the body to the grave- 
diggers, Jones hurried off to wire to his own 
and the dead man’s headquarters. He 
handed in the forms, and the babu clerk 
passed him the necessary stamps, saying as 


“ Seizing a pick, he himself made 


he did so : ‘‘ Sir, excuse me for the trouble, 
but here are stamps, which kindly affix as 
per direction.”’ 


‘Good heavens!” cried the startled 
Assistant Commissioner. ‘‘ You again!"’ 
Then he suddenly blurted out: ‘‘ Look 


here, exactly what did the old fakir say 
that day he seemed to be cursing us ?’ ‘ 

The babu wriggled uncomfortably, torn 
between the beliefs of his childhood and the 
feeling that the European would despise them. 


“Sir,” he said at last, ‘‘ this was 
very ignorant old gentleman, but also very 
angry. He said that if the Sirkay (Govern- 
ment) persisted in building any bungalow 
then there would always be death in that 


the first attack on the shrine.” 


house. But indeed, sir, I hope that old gent 
was mistaken. Death is most unpleasant 
occurrence ! "’ 

“Ts that all he said ?’’ asked Jones, 
ignoring the clerk’s pious aspirations. 

“Yes, sir; but he hinted that until 
the tomb was restored it should be a bad 
look-out for anyone who lived there.” 

The Assistant Commissioner turned and 
walked back to his quarters, more uneasy 
than he would have cared to admit. Acci- 
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dents will happen anywhere, of course, 
and in a semi-civilized country like India 
murders are more frequent and cause less 
sensation than in countries farther west. 
Still, if the two deaths occurring within a 
few weeks of Sher 
Singh’s prophecy 
were merely coinci- 
dences, then, as his 
friend the babu 
might have said: 
‘* Coincidence is 
most unpleasant 
occurrence.” 

A few days 
later Jones received 
two messages from 
his immediate head- 
quarters. The first 
was to the effect 
that Abdul Aziz’s 
bearer had been 
arrested in his 
native village while 
attempting to dis- 
pose of his late 
master’s kit, and 
had confessed to 
the murder; the 
second appointed 
him to a fresh 
district. He never 
actually lost touch 
with Dorakhpur, 
however ; for one 
thing his own bearer 
was a native of that 
hamlet and when 
he returned from 
his periodical leaves 
never failed to re- 
tail all the local 
gossip, which 
generally included a 
story or two about 
the dék-bungalow. 

This ill-fated 
building, ap- 
parently, had never 
ceased since its 
erection to take toll 
of those who occupied it. Soon after its 
completion, a‘' Major Sahib ” who was super- 
intending the building of a bridge close by 
lived in a part of it with his wife and two 
children, All was well for nearly three 
months, and several odd individuals came 
and went in perfect safety. Then, just after 
the rains broke, the whole family went down 
with fever, from which the younger boy died, 
while the Major himself was only pulled 
through by heroic nursing on the part of 
his wife. 

After that an Indian, a subordinate 
official of the Civil Service, was attacked by 
a mad dog which was lying across the door- 
way, and died raving before a doctor could 
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be fetched. Another, an Indian barrister, 
lost his life as the result of a most 
extraordinary accident. This man _ had 
grown extremely corpulent, as Indians are 
prone to do from long sedentary employ- 
ment. The charpoy (native bedstead) which 
had been provided by the dék-bungalow 
attendant suddenly gave way under his 
weight during the night, and its occupant 
was picked up stone dead—as the result, 
so the doctor said, of shock. 

When discovered the man was lying 
prone with arms outstretched, in exactly 
the same attitude that old Sher Singh had 
assumed after the desecration of the tomb. 
‘The look of horror on the dead man's face 
convinced the superstitious villagers that 
the guardian of the shrine was once more 
fulfilling his threat, and from that time 
onwards no Indian of whatever class or 
creed would stay in the place. 

Several Englishmen, however, continued 
to do so if business brought them to the 
village. For the most part they incurred 
no further damage as a result of their hardi- 
hood than the depletion of their purses, for 
the attendant had so few visitors that he felt 
obliged to charge those who did come pretty 
heavily. One young subaltern, though, 
who had been shooting in the neighbourhood, 
died in hospital of wounds in the chest 
received at the bungalow. He had been 
cleaning a gun which he thought was un- 
loaded. 

With the advent of a new branch rail- 
way line, Dorakhpur suddenly awoke to a 
growing importance. A Resident Magistrate 
took up his abode, with one or two railway 
officials, a real European doctor, and others, 
and proper civil lines had to be put up. 

The dék-bungalow, therefore, was left 
to glower over its own secret for nearly two 
years, and when a Parsee shopkeeper, who 
had found the practice of usury very profit- 
able, offered what he thought would be an 
entirely unacceptable price for it, it had 
become so much of a white elephant to the 
authorities that the figure was promptly 
accepted—much to the chagrin of the afore- 
said Parsee, who felt he ought to have offered 
still less. 

The new owner lived in it for over six 
months very complacently, for it was a great 
improvement on his last residence in the 
bazaar. In an evil moment, however, his 
business continuing to prosper, he thought of 
adding a second storey over a part of the 
bungalow, so as to get in one of those 
balconies so dear to the Oriental’s heart. 
Indians usually build with an eye to effect 
rather than durability, and the balcony was 
soon an accomplished fact, resplendent with 
bright Miue and scarlet paint. 

Mr. Chatterji invited a few friends to 
inspect this new addition to his abode— 
men, like himself, of substance and weight 
in the world, There were eight or nine of 
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them crowded on to the balcony when the 
frail supports gave way and precipitated 
them headlong into the courtyard. 
Chatterji himself and four of his friends were 
killed outright, another died in the native 
hospital, and vet another was crippled for life. 

The remainder of the Chatterji family 
promptly fied from the place, and two years 
later Jones, the newly-appointed District 
Commissioner, looking at the building 
curiously as he drove from the station to the 
civil lines, noticed that it was in desperate 
necd of paint, with a great gash in its side 
which the falling balcony had wrenched out, 
and which had never been repaired. 

It looked altogether difterent from the 
spick-and-span building which, years before, 
he had seen arise from the foundations under 
the eye of that promising young engineer, 
Abdul Aziz. Like Dorakhpur itself, it had 
changed almost out of recognition since the 
time when he was a newly-fledged Assistant 
Commissioner. 

As a District Commissioner his tours 
were even more extensive than before, and 
after his first visit it was nearly three months 
before Jones returned that way. Again, as 
he drove past, he glanced up almost out of 
habit at what had been the déé-bungalow, 
and this time he had to rub his eyes to make 
sure that they were not playing him tricks. 

The house, which had worn the most 
desolate air imaginable when last he passed 
it, was once more the smart-looking abode 
he had first known. The roof had been 
repaired, the hole in the wall restored, and 
the place bore a general air of fresh paint 
and polish. 

Jones had had too much to do with that 
ill-fated building in the past not to inquire 
about the new tenants, and was informed by 
his bearer—who having been nearly half an 
hour in the village was naturally in a posi- 
tion to retail all the local gossip—that it 
had been taken by a pious Hindu gentleman 
who had recently arrived in the district. He 
had restored the place, at great expense, and 
was now living in it. 

Jones soon made an excuse for visiting 
the newcomer, who received him with 
courtesy and tea, after which last he begged 
the District Commissioner to accompany 
him round the house and see the improve- 
ments he had made. Jones duly admired 
the priceless rugs from Persia, the cheap 
cuckoo clock from Germany, the eggshel 
china from Japan, the musical-box from 
Birmingham, and all the other incongruous 
articles that Indian taste loves to collect. 

The improvement he noted with the 
most approbation, however, was the con- 
version of what had been one of the bed- 
rooms into a Hindu shrine, complete with 
bits of ribbon, coloured lamps, and offerings 
of ghee, displayed before a= six-armed, 
apathetic-looking god. Evidently the Hindu 
gentleman was taking no risks | 
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infatuation, 
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muitary courts 
at Mequinez, in 
Morocco — the 
life-history of a 
more fantastic 
adventurer 
than any of 
the wildest 
romancers ever 
imagined. 

Hermann Klems was born at Dusseldorf 
in 1887, and, if he had been content to lead 
a righteous and sober life, would have 
succeeded his father as a wine-merchant, 
and pursued the humdrum tenor of his days 
in an atmosphere of peace and prosperity. 

He was filled, however, with romantic 
dreams, and at the age of twenty his senti- 
mental heart was captured by a sprightly 
minx whose songs and dancing were then 
creating a furore among young Rhinelanders 
at the local music-hall. He plied her with 
sausage sandwiches and sekt, the German 
champagne, under the lime-trees in a 
beer-garden by the river, gazed into her 
china-blue eyes, and confided to her all his 
unsatisfied yearnings. 

How could his poetic temperament 
ever resign itself to the endless monotony 
of ledgers and barrels and bills of lading ? 
How he envied his fair companion the 
freedom and joys of her merry nomadic 
life! How willingly he would sacrifice all 
his fat, tedious prospects and submit to the 
utmost privations if only he could be free ! 

The young lady sighed and shook her 
pale-gold locks. She did not tell him how 
tired she was of the hollowness of her 
vaunted “‘ freedom,’’ for she did not wish 
to discourage an admirer who evidently 
possessed probabilities of affluence. No 
doubt Klems senior would frown at the 
idea of an alliance with the lowest ranks of 
musical drama, but Hermann would soon 
be of age, and if she could keep up his 


The extraordinary story of a German adventurer 

who recently faced a French firing-squad in Morocco 

as a deserter from the Foreign Legion. 

the facts were elicited during the proceedings of the 

court-martial; the remainder were given to the 

Author by a man who has lived in Morocco for 
many years. 


ee: frivolity of 
great cities, the 
romance of the 
road, the in- 
finite adven- 
tures springing 
up like mush- 
rooms on every 
hand. 

Very art- 
fully she 
aroused his jealousy by telling of temptations, 
very paticntly she led him to believe that his 
devotion was returned. And so it came to 
pres that, one fine Spring morning, young 

lems dipped his fingers into his father’s till, 
the Frau/ein threw up her engagement, and 
a very happy pair took the express to Paris. 

The idyll, however, did not last very 
long. It was not so easy as the young lady 
had expected for a travelling singer to 
practise infinite patience and surrender 
life-long liberty to the whims of one young 
man. Moreover, he irritated her by his 
jealousy and the seriousness of his passion. 
She honestly could not understand why she 
should not continue harmless flirtations. Then 
avery unpleasant letter came from Dusseldorf. 

Far from responding in the approved 
Ttomantic way to appeals for his paternal 
blessing, the wine-merchant retorted that 
his son had made his bed and might lie on 
it; not even the proverbial shilling should 
ever Le bequeathed ; never were his doors 
to be darkened again by the prodigal’s 
shadow. There were even hints at a 
criminal prosecution ! 

The girl was frightened and failed to 
conjure up feclings of sympathy. High 
words were exchanged. Then, one day, 
she met an impresario on the boulevard, 
and when Hermann came in to dinner 
he found an illiterate little note saying 
she had set out for Buenos Aires, and 
never wished to see him again. 

The young man’s grief and disillusion 
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were tremendous. He tore his hair, wept 
and drank copiously, went to bed in his 
boots, and bit his pillow to shreds. Next 
morning, with a throbbing head, he reviewed 
the situation. An inquiry on the telephone 
convinced him that his false love must 
have sailed in the small hours from Havre. 
It was evidently no use attempting to 
follow her. Equally useless to attempt 
to pacify his wrathful father, whose obstinacy 
he knew only too well. Luckily he had 
dipped his hands deeply into the paternal 
till, and there was no immediate threat of 
financial troubles. 

Soon he began to feel stronger and 
more hopeful. How much better that the 
girl should have revealed herself in her 
true colours so quickly, rather than tie 
him up for life in whirlpools of treachery 
and recriminations! His father had told 
him to lie on the bed he had made. Well, 
he would do so, and, by the living thunder- 


god! he would make it a bed of roses! ° 


He was young, he was brilliantly clever— 
at least he told himself so—and the whole 
wide world lay before him. He could 
drink his fill of adventure, steep himself 
in romance, find freedom, earn riches and 
honour and glory. 

Young Klems telephoned again, packed 
his bag, and was soon standing drinks to 
strange sailors in the shebeens of Marseilles. 
He seemed to have only the embarrassment 
of choice. Invitations rained upon him to 
explore the most fascinating countries in 
the world. Finally a tramp steamer took 
him to Constantinople. He crossed the 
Bosphorus and_ joined a caravan to 
Afghanistan and Persia. 

Here, incredible to relate, he immediately 
fell on his feet, setting up as a carpet- 
merchant and accumulating {20,000 in a 
couple of years. 

This, of course, was very satisfactory, 
but he began to grumble to himself that 
he had by no means realized his dreams. 
Selling carpets might be very profitable, 
but it was not precisely romantic or exciting. 
Indeed, he found life at Teheran insutferably 
humdrum. The natives watched over their 
womenfolk with inconvenient vigilance, the 
streets were deserted after sunset, the only 
amusements were provided by a tenth-rate 
cinema show or a performance of dancing 
dervishes. If Klems had merely wanted to 
make money, he might just as well have 
stayed at Dusseldorf in the odour of 
respectability. 

At last he could endure the tedium no 
longer. Following a sudden impulse, he sold 
his business, realized his capital, and made 
a bee-line for Monte Carlo, where he lost 
the fruits of all his labours in a few nights ! 

Next he went to Paris, but for weeks 
and months fortune continued to frown. 
Shortlived jobs as a waiter in a café, museum- 
guide to tourists, taxi-driver, even as a 
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sort of sandwichman for a blacking factory, 
rovided more variety than wealth, for 
aris is not an El Dorado for derelicts, 
however plausible they may be. And 
Hermann Klems had always boasted that 
he could talk any bird off a tree. 

One night, however, luck did turn, 
though not very far. He was fortunate 
enough to rescue a rich English gentleman 
from a gang of Apaches at Montmartre and 
received a thousand franc-note by way of 
reward. With this he bought a pedlar’s 
outfit and tramped all the way to Spain, 
going through the weirdest experiences, 

any of them far from agreeable. Twice he 
arrested as a suspicious character, dogs 
bit him, and again and again he had to fight 
sturdy peasants who resented his advances 
to their womenfolk. 

At San Sebastian Klems found himself 
with his small capital doubled ; he borrowed 
a suit of dress clothes from a waiter and won 
five thousand pesefas at baccarat inthecasino. 
Now he could afford to travel by train and 
did not fare quite so miserably as in France, 
though he found his talents still less market- 
able. He became clerk to a bookmaker at 
Madrid, but the man ‘‘ welshed’’ when the 
favourite won the big race, and Klems was 
caught and severly mauled by the crowd. 

At Seville he was employed by a_bull- 
breeder, and still more severely mauled by a 
bull, with the result that he had to keep to 
his bed for ten days. At Jerez he obtained 
quite a good job as foreign correspondent 
in a bodega, but soon lost it owing to his 
drunken habits. 

Reaching Morocco in 1910 Klems found 
life there more congenial, for the German 
Consul employed him as a spy, which en- 
abled him to gratify his nomadic instincts 
to the full. Disguised as a native merchant 
he travelled from Tangier to Rabat, Casa- 
blanca, and Fez, where he witnessed the 
entry of the French in 1921 and the sub- 
sequent riots. A quarrel with the Consul 
presently cut off his only source of income, 
and he suddenly decided to join the French 
Foreign Legion, that last refuge of destitute 
adventurers. 3 

That was the most painful part of all his 
troubled career. With his vain, imaginative 
temperament, the German found it a hideous 
hardship to have to sink his personality 
and become a mere cog in an implacable 
machine. Yet for several years he sub- 
mitted to the sternest discipline, and, to his 
credit be it said, fought like a Trojan in all 
sorts of wild places, from the Atlas to the 
Sahara. Such was the confidence reposed 
in him that he was promoted sergeant and 
placed in charge of the commissariat. 

This meant the handling of considerable 
sums of money, and one day an inspecting 
officer discovered serious defalcations. Klems, 
who had been losing constantly at cards, 
was convicted on the clearest evidence, 
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reduced to the ranks, and sentenced to the 
¢ apaudine, a punishment not unlike cruci- 
fixion except that there is no cross, the 
victim being stripped, bound, and exposed 
to the fierce sunshine for several hours on 
the sands. Many men fail to survive this 
treatment, and others lose their reason. 

Klems nearly went mad at the mere 
prospect. By superhuman efforts he con- 
trived to wriggle out of the ropes that con- 
fined him, overcame and strangled his guard, 
and then fled away to the camp of the natives 
against whom his company was operating 
at the time—the Beni Warain of the Taash 
of Taza. Here he seemed at first to have 
jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
The Moors took him for a spy and cast him 
into a pit, where he would have been left to 
die of starvation if an old chief had not 
taken pity on him and made him a slave. 

Whatever else he may have been, Klems 
was at least adaptable. He soon reconciled 
himself to the new life, adopted the Mo- 
hammedan religion, learned the native 
dialect, boasted of his military knowledge, 
and rose to be commander-in-chief of the 
tribe ! To acquire further merit, he declared 
that he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which earned him special veneration 
and the title of E/ Haj Aleman—the German 
Pilgrim. His many wanderings certainly 
justified his rank as a pilgrim, and—who 
Knows ?—he may really have been to 
Mecca during his travels asacarpet-merchant. 

By this time Klems had come to cherish 
quite a songful of hate for the French. The 
memory of his jilting in Paris still rankled, 
as did his experiences as pedlar on the way to 
Spain and the cruelties of the Foreign Legion, 
not to mention his sentiments as a patriotic 
German and his resentment at the defeat 
of his countrymen. He was accordingly 
happy to serve the Beni Warain and made 
himself very useful by organizing raids 
on the French posts, the most intimate 
details of which he was familiar with. His 
courage and cunning added enormously to 
his reputation, and ultimately one of the 
leading shereefs gave him hisdaughter to wife. 

Klems’ ambitions, however, seem to have 
been stronger than his fidelity. After 
travelling for a year among the Bedouins, 
inciting them to revolt against the French, he 
found conjugal life with the Beni Warain 
beginning to pall. He craved for a wider 
field of action, and accordingly forsook his 
wife and little son to seek his fortune at the 
headquarters of Abd-el-Krim, whose star 
was now high above the horizon. 

Here he was well received and entrusted 
with a command against the Spaniards, 
acquitting himself so well that, by December, 
1y25, he had been appointed a Haid and 
given a house at Adjir, three wives, mules, 
and flocks and herds. All these favours 
were completely justified, for he proved 
invaluable as a map-makcer, photographer, 
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interpreter, and chief of the artillery, in- 
structing the Riff troops in the use of grenades 
and other modern instruments of warfare. 
Klems was wounded on two occasions, but 
still continued to take part in all the principal 
engagements. 

All the foreign visitors who came to the 
Riff can testify to his high reputation and 
the esteem in which he was held by Abd-el- 
Krim. Among those visitors was an 
American journalist named Vincent Stream, 
to whom Klems seems to have boasted 
imprudently, At least, Stream reported 
that_Klems was proud of his raids against 
the French posts during his sojourn with the 
Beni Warain, and described triumphantly 
how he used to disguise himself in his old 
French uniform and stab his former comrades 
in the dark. 

One of the most remarkable aspects oi 
Klems’ amazing career is the completeness 
with which he shed his European mentality, 
not merely adopting Moorish clothes, lan- 
guage, and manners, but actually practising 
the Mohammedan religion with every ap- 
pearance of zeal and devotion. 

““ Why do I stay here ? ” he said to the 
journalist. “ Because it is the only place for 
me! What does Christian civilization offer 
a man who secks happiness and pleasure ? 
The only world fit to live in is the world of 
Islam. Germany? Don’t talk to me of 
Germany. I am a Riffan, and my children 
are sons of the Riff. Germany is only a lesson 
which I was taught in my childhood and 
have long ago outgrown, Allah be praised !”” 

Relying on his Riffan status and 
nationality, Klems flattered himself, when 
Abd-el-Krim_ finally came to grief, that he 
would benefit by the aman or amnesty 
accorded tu all Riffan warriors. On the 23rd 
of last May he accepted an invitation from 
Kaid Medbok, chief of the Gzebaias, to 
settle among them with his favourite wife. 
He had not been twenty-four hours at Tam- 
jount, however, before the French military 
authorities—who had no doubt been on the 
look-out for him—seized him and conveyed 
him to Taza, roped by the wrists to two 
other French deserters. He was quite in- 
dignant on being brought to trial, and could 
not understand why he was not allowed to 
accompany Abd-el-Krim into exile. 

“Tam not a Frenchman,” he protested, 
““ and merely carried on honourable warfare.” 
But the court-martial gave him short shrift, 
especially in view of the American journalist's 
report, which included the remark: ‘‘ I like 
killing men, especially Frenchmen.” That 
may not have been very convincing evidence, 
but even without it, as a deserter from 
the Foreign Legion, Klems could scarcely 
have expected acquittal. A few days later 
his interesting and exciting career was 
suddenly ended when he stood with his back 
to a wall facing a firing-squad of the men 
he so much hated. 
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Laugh If You Like-/ 


Pick Your 


— But! Did Learn 
Music Without a Teacher 


| ks was at a little social gathering. Everyone had 
deen called on to entertain and all had responded 
with a song or with a selection on some musical in- 
strument. And now it was my turn. 


I had always been known as a “sit in the corner.” 
I had never been able to either sing or play. So 
they all murmured as I smiled confidently and took 
my place at the piano. Then I played—played as no 
one else had played that evening. First ballads then 
classical numbers and popular tunes. 


For the first time in my life I was the very center 
of attraction. 


They had listened—dumfounded. For a mo- 
ment, now that I had finished, they remained silent. 
Then thunderous applause! Then questions. 

“How did you do it?” they chorused. “And you're 
the one who didn’t know a note!" “Why didn't you 
tell us you were taking lessons privately?” “Who 
‘was your teacher?” 

For a moment the questions overwhelmed me. 

“Teacher? I never had one,” I replied. “I learned 
by myself, at home.” 

They laughed in disbelicf. 

“Laugh if you want,” I countered. 
music without a teacher. 

“A few months ago I didn't know one note from 
another. I loved music. But I couldn't afford a pri- 
wate teacher. And I couldn't bear the thought of 
monotonous exercises. Anyway, I thought a person 
had to have talent to become a musician. 

“You all know how I've just sat around while the 
rest of you entertained. Time after time I longed to 
be able to play. 


“Then one night I sat at home alone, reading a 
magazine. Suddenly my eye caught a startling an- 
mouncement. It told of a new, easy method of quickly 
learning music—right in your own home—and with- 
out a teacher. It sounded impossible—but {it made 
moe wonder. After all, I decided, it ‘doesn't cost a 
cent to find out.’ So f signed the coupon, and—well 
you know the rest.” 


The course, I explained to them, was more helpful 


“I did learn 


Instrument 
Piano "Cello 
Organ Viotin 
Harmony and 
Composition 

Drums and Traps 
Sight Singing 
Ukulele Guitar 


Plectrum Banjo 
5-String Banj 
Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 


Mandolin Harp 

Clarinet Cornet 

Flute Saxophone 

Piccolo Trombone 

Voice and Speech 
Culture Fi 

than I ever dreamed possible. | Automatic |) Finger 
It was amazingly simple—even Piano Accordion 


a child could learn to play this 
quick, easy way. I chose the 
plano. And from the very beginning I was playing 
real notes, catchy tunes—just like oa regular musi- 
cian! It was just like a fascinating game! 


Now I can play anything—Jazz or classical. I am never at @ 
loss to entertain, No more dreary hours cf solitude for me. And 
I even play in an orchestra and make money having a wonder- 
ful time! 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite instrument .by this 
easy “‘at home’’ method that has helped almost half s million 
people to increased pleasure and financial gain. You don’t have 
to know a thing about music—progress id because every 
step 1s easy to understand. Pick out the instrument you want 
to play. The U. 8. Rehoal of Music does the rest. And it costs 


just a few cents a a“ 
Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful tilustrated tree book = 
and our free demonstration lesson 

prove how any one can learn to play = 
his favorlte instrument quickly and 

for just a fraction of what old slow 

methods cost. 


If you really want to learn to 
Play—if new friends, good times, 
Popularity and increased 
come appeal to you—act now! Sir 
the coupon and send it before it’s 
too late, Instruments supplied when 
U. 8. School 
lek Bidg., 


ash of credit 
1661 Bri 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
‘1861 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, 


Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Tam interested in 


Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. 
the following course: 


Address .. 


City .. stone reeesteegeatene ERO ceenee 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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“LONG BEFORE I GOT WITHIN HAILING DISTANCE | SAW THAT 


SHE WAS A DERELICT.” 


(SEE PAGE 425.) 


-N 


am rr en ye 


F the three 
great 
equatorial 
oceans— 

the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacific 
—the Indian is 
probably the lone- 
liest. Take a map 
and draw a line 
from Fremantle to 
Colombo; draw 
another from Fre- 
mantle to Durban. 


Mlustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 
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I turned a pair 
of field-glasses on 
the small boat, and 
fancied that I could 
see the top of a 
man’s head just 
above the gunwale. 


su; mee that we 
W Charnle Yy mete 


should investigate, 
my brother-in-law 
continued fishing. 
“Oh, he'll be 
all right,” he 


These represent the 
“lanes” of ocean 
traffic. Study the 


Was old Jack Holloway just a harmless lunatic, 
relating some figment of his warped mind, or 
did he actually undergo the 


assured me. ‘‘ The 
sea is smooth 


a enough and _ he’s 
je experience 


resulting triangle 
and try, if you can, 
to imagine its utter 
loneliness. 
Thousands of 
squatfe miles of 
trackless ocean lie 


strang 
here narrated? Mr. Charnley writes: “1 have 
set down the yarn pretty well as Holloway 
told it to me, leaving it to the reader to decide 
for himself how much or how little of it 
he believes.” 


got the jib tied; 
he must have felt 
the fit coming on, 
Just keep an eye 
on him; we'll pick 
him up when he 
gets near.” 


there — ocean 
where, since the beginning of the world, only 
anoccasionalstray keel has rippled thesurface. 
In that great watery desert a derelict ship 
might drift for years before some mighty 
cyclone overwhelmed her, or, surviving even 
the storms, remain afloat until the salt water 
so corroded her plates that the buffeting 
waves were at last able to break through. 

The sea is full of mystery. Every year, 
even in these days of steam and wireless, 
ships sail away from busy ports and are 
lost for ever to the eyes of men. Where do 
they go? What Fate overtakes them ? 
Seldom do we get an answer to these ques- 
tions. The remorseless ocean claims them, 
one way or another, and keeps the secret. 
But let me get on with my story. 

One day in 1913 my brother-in-law and 
I were fishing from a schnapper-boat in the 
Murray Bight, off Mandurah, on the coast of 
Western Australia, when my attention was 
attracted by the erratic sailing of a small boat 
coming from the direction of Fremantle. I 
pointed it out to my companion, but he 
merely smiled. 

“It’s only old Jack Holloway,” he said. 
‘* He’s probably had a fit and is lying in the 
bottom. It often happens. But he will go 
sailing by himself—can’t get a mate. Most 
people think he’s a bit mad.” 


OL. Lviil.—31. 


We were drift- 
ing across the reefs, hooking fifteen and 
twenty-pound schnapper and jewfish, and, 
as my companion had foreseen, it was not 
long before we lay right across the track 
of the masterless boat. 

She came sailing steadily on until, 
just as she drew abreast, my companion 
grappled her with a big hook fixed to the 
end of the stout shark-line. It was strong 
enough to hold a twelve-foot shark, so we 
had no trouble in hauling the small boat 
alongside. 

was curious to see the occupant, but 
was not surprised to discover in him a queer, 
grey-haired old man whom I had noticed 
around the fishing village. He lay sleeping 
quite peacefully, and as I stretched out my 
hand with the idea of awakening him I was 
much inclined to think that he was merely 
drunk. 

“You can’t wake him,” advised my 
brother-in-law. ‘‘ He is in an epileptic fit, 
and will just lie like that until he comes to.” 

“ But it’s terrible!’ I argued. ‘No 
man in his condition should sail in a boat 
alone.” 

My companion shrugged his shoulders. 
“You tell him that when he comes 
round, and see what he'll say,”’ he said, 
grinning. 
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“He'll 
went on. 

“Sure, but not to-day! See, here’s the 
breeze freshening. Our fishing is about over 
for the present, so let’s go in.” 

With the small boat and its unconscious 
occupant in tow we headed for home. I was 
curious to know how long he would sleep. 

“ Hours and hours,” hazarded my com- 
panion. ‘‘ Sometimes nearly a whole day.” 

So it was that we ran the ten miles to 
the mouth of the inlet, sailed up the estuary, 
and landed our catch before the old man 
showed signs of waking. When he did 
finally awake, he showed no surprise at 
finding himself safe in harbour. He merely 
thanked us, remarking: ‘‘I’d do as much 
for you, mates.”’ Then he set to work landing 
his trifles of cargo. 

Next morning, seeing him down by the 
water’s edge painting a boat, I strolled along 
and struck up a conversation, Like most 
old seamen and bushmen, Holloway was 
quite willing to talk, and it was not long 
before I had led him back to his queer 
voyage of the previous day. He was some- 
what amused at my concern for his safety. 

“It’s just the fits,” he assured me. 
‘‘T’ve had them ever since I was a boy. 
They do me no harm, and give me no pain. 
I just feel them coming on and have time 
to fasten the sail and settle myself so that I 
won’t fall about and get hurt. Then I go 
off to sleep. Some people rave and chuck 
themselves about in fits, but, thank good- 
ness, I don’t. And as for getting drowned, 
well, I suppose we're all in God’s hands, and 
many a hearty man will sink under the 
waves before I do.” 

“What about the danger of getting 
blown out to sea and not finding your way 
back?” 

He looked up at me quickly. 
one’s been telling you,” he growled. 

“No,” I assured him. “ I’ve been told 
nothing.” 

“Queer you should mention it, that’s 
all, because once I was blown out to sea 
and lost.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes. A long time ago, mind you, and 
I don’t mention it now. People here think 
I'm a bit dotty because T spoke about the 
queer thing I saw. 9 They reckon I just 

_ dreamt it, and when I kept on arguing that 
I hadn't dreamt it, but really seen it, they 
got to tapping their heads and avoiding mv 
company. But I didn’t dream it, for all 
that!” 

“What 
curiosity. 

With great deliberation Holloway cut 
a pipeful of tobacco, filled his pipe, and lit 
it. Then, seated on the keel of the upturned 
boat, he told me of his weird experience. 


be drowned some day,” I 


“* Some- 


was it?’ I asked, full of 


It’s a matter of a few years ago—it 
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doesn’t matter exactly how many—when I 
set sail from Fremantle for this place. It 
was getting on towards autumn, and 
although the day was fine, there was a 
nasty feeling in the air as if a storm or 
something was brewing. The few folk who 
saw me start spoke about it and warned 
me to be careful, but as the run was only a 
matter of forty miles by the open sea I 
decided to chance it. 

It was early afternoon when I set out, 
and, with a good following breeze, I reckoned 
on being home before night. I wanted to 
get back quickly anyway, because I had 
some medicine aboard for a sick neighbour. 

Setting sail, I ran down Fremantle 
Harbour with the ebb-tide; then, swing- 
ing out past the South Mole, I headed across 
the Sound for the Challenger Passage. This 
passage, you know, runs between Garden 
Island and the coast, and until I got there 
1 was pretty well land-locked. I made the 
passage all right, and then began the long 
run down the coast. The wind wasn’t as I 
had expected, being now nearly dead against 
me. However, that didn’t trouble me very 
much except that it would make me an 
hour or so late, so I started to make a tack 
out to sea. 

I was speeding along at a great rate 
when suddenly I felt a queer feeling coming 
over me. I knew it meant another fit, so, 
while I had the strength, I lashed the tiller 
with a bit of line I always kept handy. 
Then I slipped down into the bottom of the 
boat. You might think that I could have 
put about and run inshore, but that would 
have meant certain death, cither by striking 
a reef or being swamped in the surf. So I 
did then what I still do—headed for the 
open sea, where the boat had room to run 
until I woke up again. 

When I came round from that fit it was 
pitch dark, and, as near as I can reckon, 
well on to midnight. I must have travelled 
a long way, and was far from land. However, 
I didn’t have much time to think about it, 
because the boat was half full of water, with 
the waves running mountains high and the 
wind blowing a hurricane. 

Luckily I am a good sailor and, seeing 
that the mast was bending like a reed and 
threatening to snap at any moment, I 
quickly dropped the mainsail and got to 
work with the bailer. I let her run with the 
jib, Lecause I had to keep some canvas 
on her to save her from being swamped. I 
knew that if the jib went and she broached-to 
I should be swamped in an instant. 

How 1 came through at all I don’t 
know. I expected every moment to be 
mv last, but somehow my cockleshell kept 
afloat. Down into great hollows of the sea 
I went, up over the crests, then down again 
as the great seas came rushing and thunder- 
ing along behind me. 

The wind screamed through my few 


threads of rigging, and the little jib was as 
tight as a drum. Every now and then a 
big following wave would catch me up, and 
though by some miracle the stern rose to 
it, a great deluge of water would come in, 
half drowning me and well-nigh filling the 
boat. All the time I kept bailing madly 
with a half kerosene-tin, until I felt ready 
to drop from exhaustion. The wind blew 
icy cold, but I was too frightened to notice 
it much. 

On, on we raced, hour on hour, until at 
last a greyness began to spread over the 
sea and I knew that it was dawn. But the 
daylight brought no relief; the wind still 
blew and the waves still snatched at me; 
but I could see them coming now and was 
better prepared to meet them. 

All the time I knew that I was being 
blown perhaps hundreds of miles from home. 
I had no idea of my bearings, because the 
clouds hid the sun so much that I couldn’t 
even get a glimpse of it. At last, towards 
afternoon, the storm eased off, and although 
Istill kept scudding along I was no longer in 
great danger and could rest a little. 

Night came again and the wind died 
down until the sea was calm, except for the 
heavy swell which always continues long 
after a storm. The sky cleared, the stars 
shone out, and there I was, all alone—lost 
on the boundless sea! Perhaps you think 
I should have steered by the stars, but I 
couldn't. The stars have always been a 
mystery to me; I could never make out 
one from the other so far as steering by 
them goes. 

So I drifted on and on through the 
night, drowsing off at times; then starting 
up wide awake, longing for dawn to come. 
Come it did at last, with just a mist of grey, 
as it always does, and when the mist broke 
I rubbed my eyes. For there, not more 
than _a mile away, was a ship! 

My heart leapt at the sight, for I was 
badly in need of help. I had no food, for, only 
expecting the short run from Fremantle to 
Mandurah, I hadn’t troubled to bring any, 
while as for water, the big demijohn I 
always carried had rolled around the bottom 
of the boat during the storm until the cork 
came out, and what water wasn’t spilt was 
completely spoilt by the salt water that 
had got mixed with it. 

I had thought over my prospects a 
good deal during the night and I reckoned 
my chances weren’t any too cheerful. 
Although I was determined to steer due 
east by the rising sun, in the hope of again 
striking the Australian coast, I didn’t give 
mysclf much hope of holding out. So you 
can well imagine how pleased I was with the 
sight of that ship, and, still running with 
the jib, I soon drew near her. 

However, I found I hadn’t too much 
cause to rejoice, for long before I got within 
hailing distance I saw that she was a 
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derelict. She was an iron vessel of perhaps 
six or seven hundred tons, with one funnel 
and a couple of those short masts which 
vessels carry nowadays, just to use as 
derricks, 

One of these had fallen and lay sprawled 
across the deck and half over the bulwarks. 
The sides were washed clean of paint and 
had taken on a thick coating of red rust, 
while on her bows I could see no sign of a 
name. That didn’t matter much, for I 
couldn’t have read it if there had been a 
name. Like plenty of old West Australians, 
I have had no schooling and never learnt 
to read or write. 

I could see no sign of life aboard her, 
but as I ran up close, I noticed a strange 
thing—she was dragging by the bow to a 
big hawser and an old sail, just as though 
someone had put out a sea-anchor in order 
to help her to ride out the storm of the 
previous night and day. Still, such a sea- 
anchor might have been dragging for 
months. 

Drawing alongside, I made my boat 
fast to the hawser; then, after testing it 
well to be sure that it was quite secure, I 
swarmed hand-over-hand up the side. The 
deck, when I got aboard, was, as I expected, 
quite deserted, though, except for the fallen 
mast, it was in tolerably good order. 

The wooden planking showed signs of the 
tropics where the pitch had oozed out, but 
apart from that it was unbroken and washed 
clean by the seas that had lately come 
aboard. All was silent, yet I had a queer 
feeling that another human being was near 
me somewhere, and so I gave a hail. ‘‘ Ahoy 
there!” I called. 

But no one answered, so I started along 
the deck. The bit of a bridge and the deck- 
houses were ali standing, and I began 
looking for what had been the cook's galley, 
hoping to find a drink of water. 

Suddenly I noticed that the door of a 
companion-way hung half open. I pushed 
it back and looked down below. At the foot 
of the usual stairs I could see a sort of saloon, 
with a table and padded seats round the 
walls. The place seemed almost too com- 
fortable and tidy for a cabin aboard a 
wreck, and so, slipping down the stairs, I 
started to investigate. The saloon certainly 
appeared as if someone lived there, for on 
the table were a handful of ship’s biscuits - 
and a water-bottle and glass. 

How I enjoyed that drink! I was just 
sipping the second glassful, so as to enjoy 
the flavour, when the door above me shut 
with a bang! Honestly, I got a fright! I 
skipped up the stairs like a shot and tried 
the handle, but, even as I did so, a key 
turned in the lock and I knew that someone 
had crept up and made me a prisoner! 

Scared? My heart thumped like a 
hammer and my hair stood on end! I 
slipped back to the saloon and along to the 
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far end, where I had noticed another door. 
The handle turned easily and I looked 
inside. But it led to nowhere ; it was just 
a cabin with a couple of bunks on one side 
and no other door except the one at which 
I stood. 

1 was just wondering what to do next 
when the skylight in the deck above opened 
and a man looked down at me. I sha’n’t 
forget his face in a hurry! The eyes were 
black and rolling and seemed full of a wild, 
feverish light, while most of his face was 
covered with a thick matted beard, jet black 
with just a few streaks of grey. The hair 
on his head was much the same, but it was 
all chopped into short ends, as if he had been 
trying to barber himself with a pair of blunt 
scissors. He looked so wild and dangerous 
that I quite expected him to shoot or else 
throw a knife at me. 

But no; the fellow just took a long 
look at me. Then, apparently satisfied that 
1 was harmless, he began jabbering in some 
lingo I couldn’t understand. I yelled back 
at him to open the door and let me out. He 
understood me, I suppose, because after 
another long look he dropped the skvlight 
with a bang and unlocked and opened the 
companion-way door. 

I didn’t go up right away. I thought he 
might be waiting up on top with a belaying 
pin, or something, to give me a rap on the 
head. It was a chance I didn’t like taking, 
so I just waited until he began to wonder 
what I was doing and opened the skylight 
again. Then, keeping an eye on him, I 
slipped up the stairs and got on deck. 

But the stranger had no intention of 
hurting me and, in fact, except for a big 
sheath-knife such as many sailors wear, he 
seemed unarmed. He was a big fellow, 
broad-shouldered and tall, and could easily 
have man-handled me if he wanted to; but 
he dil nothing except grin. His clothes took 
my eve; they were just rags and tatters, 
and he was barefooted like myself. 

He took me by the hand and, with a 
great show of friendliness, began stroking 
my hair. I didn’t care for that, and drew 
awav, but he wasn’t oftended, and just kept 
on grinning. I began to think that he was 
half-mad with loneliness and so glad to see 
another human being that he didn’t know 
what to do. But J did; I was exceedingly 
hungry and wanted something to eat, and I 
soon managed to make him understand. 

Thereupon he took me to the place I 
had been looking for—the cook’s galley: 
and soon | was eating a good meal of hot 
cottee and biscuit with a big slice of tinned 
meat. [ found out afterwards that the hold 
was full of cargo, and among it were hundreds 
of cases of tinned meats and fish. 

All the time T wa ating he kept on 
jabbering away in his foreign language, and 
as I couldn't understand I just went on 
chewing, giving an occasional nod and grin 
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to keep him going. Looking at him hard, I 
began to think he was an Italian, though he 
might just as easily have been French, or 
even a Spaniard; they are all much of a 
muchness to me. 

At last I got tired of eating and felt 
like having a nap. I was a bit scared at the 
thought of going to sleep with such a mad- 
looking fellow by me, but I didn’t have much 
choice, for my eyes closed in spite of me, 
and I fell asleep there on the seat. 

When I awoke I found myself lying 
full-length on the floor, with a blanket 
thrown over me. The sun was just setting, 
so I had been asleep most of the day. My 
strange friend had the fire going, so after 
another meal I curled up on the deck again 
and went to sleep for the rest of the night. 

Next morning I awoke early and, after 
a bit of breakfast, started to look round the 
ship. My queer mate followed me about, 
chattering away in his foreign tongue, and 
just for want of something better to do I 
answered him in English, although neither 
of us understood one word the other was 
Saying. 

The ship wasn’t very big, and soon I 
came up against the fo’c’sle. Being only a 
longshore fisherman I don’t know much 
about ships, and I felt very curious poking 
about. This fo’c’sle was like a house built 
in the bows, so that the door opened direct 
on to the deck, instead of having a com- 
panion-way, as in flush-decked vessels. I 
was just reaching out my hand to try the 
door when my queer companion stopped 
me, shaking his head violently. Then, 
pointing to a closed porthole at one side 
of the door, he motioned for me to look in. 

The place was lit by a small skylight on 
the deck above, and at first everything 
inside seemed dim, but presently my eyes 
got used to the gloom. 

The first thing I saw was a dead man 
sprawling on the floor. I shut my eyes and 
blinked; then I opened them again. He 
was there right enough. He was fully 
dressed, as sailors go, with a dark shirt and 
trousers, and the clothes lay flat, in a 
curious, collapsed sort of way which showed 
that nearly all the flesh underneath had 
disappeared. He must have been dead a 
long time, and little more than a skeleton 
remained. He looked just like a dead manT 
and another fellow once found in the bush 
when I was a boy. 

As my eyes got still more used to the 
dim light 1 began to see other men. Three 
lay in their bunks; another seemed to be 
all crumpled up on top of a sea-chest, or 
something similar. I counted five altogether. 

When he thought I had seen enough 
my queer mate pulled me awa Then he 
began talking like mad, making signs and 
showing me how dead men had been carried 
out of the fo’c’sle and thrown over the side. 
1 understood him easily enough, and I began 
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“The skylight in the deck above opened and a man looked down at me.” 
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to realize how he came to be all alone on 
this derelict. _Somewhere—perhaps in a 
Chinese port—the ship had become infected 
with the plague and then, when she was far 
out at sea, away from all help, the dreadful 
disease had done its work. 

The first victims had most likely 
received the best attention their mates 
could give and, when dead, had been buried 
over the side. When the plague spread 
through the ship, however, men died where 
they fell, and there was no one left to bury 
them. Had they all died except one? It 
may be; or perhaps some of the panic- 
stricken crew had taken a boat and sailed 
away, leaving the floating charnel-house to 
its doom. 

Anyway, the sight of the fo’c’sle door 
and me looking in seemed to have revived 
the horror of that dreadful time for my com- 
panion, and for hours afterwards he sat on 
the saloon skylight muttering and mumbling 
and counting away at the string of beads 
which he wore round his neck. 

The horrors I had seen rather put me 
off exploring the rest of the ship; I felt 
that I had seen all I wanted to see. More- 
over, it was time to think about some food 
and water with which to stock my boat. 
The weather had turned fine again after the 
big blow, and 1 was anxious to get back 
where I had come from, for I had a wife 
and children who would be wondering if I 
was drowned. 

I began poking about, looking for a 
handy keg or Jar that would carry a decent 
supply of water. Of course, I had my demi- 
john in the boat, but I was pretty sure it 
wouldn’t hold enough for the distance I 
had to travel. But a small keg was not 
too easily found, and after a look round the 
galley and the saloon I started down the 
ladder to the engine-room and stokehold. 

The engines were dirty and rusty, the 
stokehold cold and gloomy. I quite expected 
to come across a dead man there, but saw 
no signs of one. However, I found the keg 
I needed. It had been used for the stokers’ 
drinking water, and still held a few pints. 

T soon had it up on deck and filled it at 
the tank in the galley; then I got a stock 
of biscuits and a few tins of meat ready, 
and put everything in a handy place. This 
done, I went to ask my queer mate if I 
could take them, making signs to indicate 
my meaning. You can't go aboard a strange 
ship and help yourself to the stores and 
then just sail off again. 

All the time I was hunting for food and 
water my companion hardly took any notice 
of me, but directly I showed him my pile 
of things, and signified that I wanted to put 
them in my boat, he flew into a rage and 
threatened to throw the water-keg into the 
sea. Just to calm him I laid the stuff aside 
and walked away amidships. 


This appeared to satisfy him, but 
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presently I noticed that he was trying to pull 
in the big hawser which held -his sea-anchor 
and my boat. I wondered what he was at 
until I saw his big sheath-knife in his hand, 
and then I realized that he was trying to 
reach the painter of my boat, with the 
intention of cutting it adrift! I was afraid 
of his big knife, but if he once managed to 
send my boat adrift I should be lost for 
ever, so I ran up and shouted at him to stop. 

I quite expected to be attacked, and 
had my eye on a handy billet of wood to 
use in self-defence; but at my shout the 
man put his knife away and turned to me 
with a smile. Then he patted me on the 
back and, taking my arm, led me down to 
the saloon. Here he showed me the two 
bunks and jabbered away in his queer lingo, 
evidently inviting me to stay. The poor 
wretch was half-mad with loneliness, and 
did his best to persuade me to stop with 
him. He was far stronger than I was, and 
as I didn’t want to anger him I decided to 
give in and humour him for a few days. 

I remained exactly a week and two 
days on that ship. I had the run of every- 
thing and could do as I liked. However, 
I didn’t venture below much, for I thought 
that perhaps the plague germs still lurked 
in the dark, evil-smelling hold and in out- 
of-the-way corners. My queer mate was 
delighted to have my company, and he 
would chatter away for hours, quite content 
if I nodded my head now and then. 

But such a life was no good for me, and 
the thought of my anxious wife and children 
tormented me day and night, until I felt 
that I must get away even if I had to kill 
him in his sleep. In the end, however, I 
made my escape without having to do 
any such desperate deed. It came about 
through my old weakness. 

One day, as we were both sitting on 
the saloon skylight, I slipped quietly into a 
fit. How long I lay there I don’t know, but 
it must have been a long time. The poor 
half-mad man was overjoyed when I came 
to again ; evidently he thought I was dying 
and that he would be left all alone again. 
He patted me on the back and shook hands 
a hundred times just to show how pleased 
he was. Then I showed him that he should 
have bathed my head with cold water and 
rubbed my stomach with whisky or brandy. 

Of course, such treatment would be of 
no use whatever to an epileptic, but the 
idea struck me all of a sudden that I might 
pretend a fit and, when he went below to 
get the brandy, I could lock him down there, 
just as he locked me the first day I arrived, 
and then make a dash to get away. Such a 
trick was the only chance I had, for, in spite 
of his good-humour, he watched me as a cat 
does a mouse. I had often heard of a 
madman’s cunning, but never before had I 
realized it. 

I had managed to throw the bag of food 


into my boat by waiting my chance one 
calm day when the little craft drifted close 
in. But the keg of water was a puzzle. I 
couldn’t throw that. It would have to be 
lowered with a rope, and although I had 
the rope handy needed a couple of 
clear minutes to do the job. I got them in 
the end. 

Next :day, when we were sitting on the 
saloon skylight again, I let myself fall on 
to the deck as if I had a fit. At once my 
mate jumped up and ran down to the 
saloon to get the brandy. Then, quick as a 
flash, I leapt over and bolted the companion- 
way door. Of course, I knew he would soon 
find some other way out, for he knew the 
run of the ship so well, but it gave me the 
little start I needed. 

I was not long in getting to where the 
keg of water stood, and, taking a couple of 
half-hitches round it with the rope, I dropped 
it over the side, making it fast so that 
it swung just clear of the water. All 
the time I was doing this my heart thumped 

. like a hammer and I kept looking round, 
expecting to see my madman appear on 
deck. ‘this time, I felt sure, he would kill 
me. However, I was lucky, and climbing 
the bulwarks I slipped down the big hawser 
into my trusty little boat. It was like home 
to feel her planks under my feet again ! 

But I wasn’t out of trouble yet by any 
means, for as I hauled on the hawser, trying 
to work my boat near enough to get a grip 
on the rope which held the keg, I heard a 
howl above and, looking up, was horribly 
scared to see that my mad friend had 
managed to escape from the saloon and was 
now trying to stop me from leaving him ! 

First he began pulling at the hawser. 
Then, seeing that I was after the keg of 
water, he grasped the rope and endeavoured 
to haul it up on deck again. Before he could 
quite manage it, however, I got close enough 
to get a grip, and we began a tug-of-war. 
As I have said, he was a lot bigger and 
stronger than myself, but I had the weight 
of the water at my end and, strain as he 
might, he couldn’t pull it up. 

Neither, unfortunately, could I loosen 
the hitches on the rope and get the keg into 
the boat, so we pulled and pulled until I 
was nearly done for. I had a hard job to 
hold the boat with my feet when she lifted 
with the waves and tried to swing out to 
the full length of the painter. But inch by 
inch I beat him, until at last he let go and I 
tumbled over into the bottom of the boat, 
with the precious keg underneath me. 

I was fumbling with the half-hitches when 
the man above drew his knife. I thought 
then that my end had surely come—that he 
intended to throw the big knife at me. I 
crouched flat, expecting every instant to 
feel the steel entering my back. For a 
moment he held the weapon ready; then, 
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with a quick slash, he cut the rope and so 
gave me the keg. ae 

I could scarcely believe it, but, fearful 
lest he should change his mind, I quickly 
slipped the painter and began to drift away. 

Meanwhile my late shipmate leaned over 
the side, his wild eyes watching me, but he 
never spoke a word. Farther and farther 
I drifted. Somehow I felt sorry to leave him 
there all alone, and I waved him farewell, 
but he took no notice. Finally I put up 
my Sail and steered due east. For a long 
time I could see his head just above the rail, 
still watching me, but gradually I lost sight 
of him. By nightfall the ship was hull-down, 
and when the sun rose again I could not 
see her. 

For a whole week I sailed on, seeing 
neither a ship nor a sight of land. I slept 
in snatches, going to sleep with the tiller 
in my hand and waking sometimes with 
the boat half-full of water. But somehow 
or other I managed to vay afloat, and one 
day I sighted the coast of Western Australia. 

I knew where I was—away up north of 
Exmouth Gulf—because of the dry red land 
and the poor trees. Sailing south I came to 
Carnarvon, where I was able to buy a few 
provisions and start for home again. From 
there to Fremantle I knew the coast fairly 
well, and a little over another week saw me 
at home. 

I found that I had been given up for lost, 
but no sooner did I tell the folks what had 
occurred than they began to laugh at me. 
They were willing to believe I had been 
blown out to sea and lost, because they had 
always expected that to happen ; but when 
I told them about the derelict and its crew 
of one they declared I had been delirious 
and imagined the whole thing. Sometimes, 
nowadays, I wonder if I did, yet it all seems 
quite real—and I've still got the funny flat- 
sided water-keg I took from the ship’s 
stokehold. 


The old man’s narrative made a preat 
impression upon me, with the result that I 
instituted some inquiries. Many of the 
villagers, I discovered, as he had _ said, 
regarded him as ‘‘a bit mad,” and the tale 
of the derelict as a figment of his diseased 
brain. Nevertheless, it was an undoubted 
fact that he had been fost at sea for weeks 
and given up as dead when he came sailing 
in with his little boat and his strange story, 
with the water-keg as mute evidence. 

Anyway, I have set down the yarn pretty 
well as Holloway told it to me, leaving it 
to the reader to decide for himself how 
much or how little of it he believes. The 
old man finally met his end practically as 
he had forecasted it to me, being found 
dead on a sandy beach where his boat had 
been swamped in the surf while Hollcway 
was in one of his seizures, 
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THE VENGEGNCE~-~ 
OF DEVI CHAND + 


; The Author served in the Indian Police | 
for twenty years, and here relates a | 
dramatic story of a bereaved father’s | 
revenge. “The case came under my own 
observation,” writes Mr. Gilhespy, “and 
another officer, well acquainted with all 
the facts, supplied the details of what 
happened to the poisoner.” 
i 


ABU GOBINDRAI rode up to 
Pharranoor railway station in a 
hired victoria, paid the driver hand- 
somely, beamed on a crowd of 

professional beggars, and showered alms 
upon them. Crawford of the Police pointed 
him out to his assistant, Wilson. 

“ See that fat Johnny—the one wearing 
a tight red turban and a seraphic smile ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ That’s Gobindrai, the Brahmin. 
Biggest rogue this side of Hades |!" 

“ What's his particular ‘ lay’? ” asked 
Wilson. 

“ Poison. Ever hear of the dhatura 
poisoners ? You'll read about them in the 
confidential circulars. The babuji operates 
beyond Delhi and lives here—it’s safer. 
He'll be away for a week or a month, o: 
more, travel a few thousand miles, maybe, 
and get some half-dozen trusting travellers 
poisoned for the sake of the jewellery and 
cash they carry.” 

“ Killed by poison ??’ 

“You'd better read up the subject, 
sonny; your exam's next month. The 
victims are only drugged—and then robbed. 
Of course, the babuj: does not administer the 
poison himself; his agents do that. He is 
the leader and organizer. Sometimes an 
over-dose is given, and then there is an 
inquest, but experienced operators like our 
friend and his gang seldom make mistakes.” 

“ How does the drug work ?” 

‘ Just stupeties the victims. They are 
welpless blithering idiots for a few days 
afterwards—can’t remember what happened; 
can't give a coherent account of themselves 
or their movements, or a description of what 
they've lost. Sometimes it takes a weck 
before one can get any sense out of them, 
and by that time all trace of the poisoners 
and the loot has disappeared ”” 

It must be jolly hard to nail the 

beggars,” observed Wilson, thoughtfully. 


| 
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Mllustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


“Has this benevolent-looking old Brahmin 
ever been nipped ? ” 

““ Not he—he’s too cute! In fact, it’s 
mighty difficult to catch any of them. I’ve 
abandoned all real hope of nabbing Gobindrai, 
though I’ve not given up trying. I have 
picked men following him wherever he goes. 
Two of the smartest are in the same com- 
partment at this very moment, but I’m 
afraid that, as usual, he’ll be too clever 
for them.” 

Crawford’s forebodings proved correct. 
Neither the dozing greybeard, who looked 
like a cultivator taking his ease while he 
travelled, nor the smart, well-set-up Sikh, 
who might have been a cavalryman on leave, 
were much the wiser for their ceaseless, 
unostentatious watch on the arch-criminal. 
They loved their work for its own sake, and 
were thoroughly familiar with the old rascal's 
habits and methods, yet, for the first few 
hours of his journey, there was little in his 
conduct worth reporting. 

Gobindrai chatted freely with anyone 
who was inclined for conversation. Some of 
his fellow-passengers showed a cautious 
reserve, others talked garrulously. Gobin- 
drai was courteously attentive. too clever to 
show more than attentive interest, too keen 
to miss a word. 

When an old man of the silversmith’s 
craft told him, in a burst of confidence, that 
he was visiting his brother in Delhi on the 
occasicn of his daughter’s marriage, Gobin- 
drai’s hopes for the welfare of the happy 
couple were beautifully expressed. Though 
he doubtless thought of the wedding presents 
the old man would be carrving, his keen eves 
did not once stray towards the bag which 
the silversmith held between his knees. 

The old man changed trains at Meerut, 
and the watchers noted that a youth, whom 
they suspected of being one of Gobindrai's 
gang, also left the compartment. The Sikh 
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+ se from his seat, strolled carelessly along 
the platform, and bought some of the sweet- 
meats that are always on sale whenever a 
train stops. To another purchaser who 
strolled up at the same moment he whispered 
swift instructions and then returned to the 
carriage, confident that the silversmith and 
his suspicious follower would be shadowed, if 
necessary, to the ends of India. 

At Delhi the Sikh left the train in the 
wake of one of Gobindrai’s satellites, his 
place being taken by a man who looked like 
a religious mendicant. The cultivator still 
seemed to be dozing. 

Fresently an elderly, prosperous-looking 
man entered the compartment and exchanged 
respectful greetings with Gobindrai. The 
v.atchers showed no sign of the resentment 
they felt, but nevertheless they were 
znnoyed, and also puzzled, to see him. 

or months past this newcomer had often 
jeined the train by which the arch-plotter 
travelled. He always appeared at some 
iresh pcint, and invariably greeted Gobindrai 
with a certain degree of friendly respect. 

The detectives knew him as one Devi 
Chand, a rice merchant who lived near 
LTelhi, a man of wealth and excellent 
character. It was only comparatively 
recently that he had talen to ccurting 
Cobindrai’s company, and for this reason 
alone he had been shadowed and his ante- 
cedents and movements studied. It was 
learned that he occasionally received tele- 
grams in a secret code and at once set off 
to join the train by which the poisoner 
travelled. 

The police watchers were frankly per- 
plexed. Intuition speaks -clearly and 
insistently to him who devotes all the 
energies of his mature years to outwitting 
the sharks who prey upon their fellow-men, 
and the investigators felt certain that this 
quiet old man had nothing in common with 
the master-criminal. It was their duty, 
however, to be able to give a reason for the 
rice-merchant’s behaviour. In spite of all 
their efforts they could not do so, and 


accordingly they felt humiliated and 
resentful. 
Gobindrai’s attitude towards Devi 


Chand intensified their bewilderment. To 
all whom he met, whether by accident or 
design, he was the same—always kindly 
and courteous. In the presence of Devi 
Chand, however, the Brahmin showed an 
awkward restraint. To the trained, ana- 
lytical minds of the men who shadowed 
him it seemed that Gobindrai, like them- 
selves, was puzzled to account for the old 
man’s actions. 

The hours of the long weary journey 
passed slowly by. The detective who looked 
like a cultivator moved to a seat nearer 
Gobindrai and seemed to sicep again. Yet 
he remembered every word that reached his 
ears, and took a mental photograph of any 
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traveller who looked or spoke like one who 
might be a likely victim for the arch-thief. 

At Agra the rice-merchant took 
courteous leave of Gobindrai and left the 
train. A detective—this time a spectacled 
student who pored over a Persian grammar 
—looked carelessly out of the window and 
dropped a piece of crumpled paper on the 
platform. Five minutes afterwards the 
words pencilled on it were being flashed 
along the telegraph wire. 

Eight days later, while Gobindrai was 
returning to his home in Pharranoor, Craw- 
ford was reading extracts from a typewritten 
confidential report to his assistant. 


Father and son, Lohana caste, traders, 
residents of Delhi, proceeding to Muttra to 
celebrate son's wedding. Left Muttra to travel 
on foot to bride’s home. Found later by 
mounted police, suffering from dhatura poison- 
ing. Now slowly recovering from effects in 
Muttra hospital. Friends have come forward ; 
believe that patients have been robbed of about 
twelve hundred rupees in cash and jewellery. 


“ What do you think of that, Wilson ? ” 


he asked, looking up. ‘Our friend 
Gobindrai has been at work again— 
Gobindrai the Brahmin, Gobindrai the 
philanthropist. Lord! but I'd Jove to 
jail him!’ 

“Here’s another case, very similar, 
not very far from Agra. Police had better 


luck here, though. Two brothers poisoned, 
one in critical condition, the other recover- 
ing, but still incoherent. What is believed 
to be their property was found with two 
strangers who are detained in custody.” 

“ Any connection with Gobindrai—any 
evidence, I mean?” asked Wilson. 

“ His gang, undoubtedly, but no evi- 
dence—there never is! Never mind; he’ll 
be nabbed some day ! When Gurdat Singh 
returns it’s ten to one we shall find that 
these men travelled in the same compart- 
ment as Gobindrai.” 

“Here’s another report that gets us 
no further :— 


Devi Chand, wealthy rice-merchant from 
Delhi district, has again been travelling in the 
same compartment as Gobindrai. 


Crawford flung the papers on his table 
and lit his pipe. 

“ Bit of a puzzle, that old chap,” he 
continued, for his assistant's benefit. ‘ He 
was formerly a city councillor, a moderate 
progressive, loyal and level-headed, a leader 
of social reform and a_philanthropist— 
altogether a real good sort, I understand. 

“ Twelve months ago he vanished, was 
absent for several months, and, since his 
return, has taken no part in public life. 
Instead of his old activities, travel takes up 
much of his time, a thing he formerly 
avoided as much as possible. He appears 
to make his journeys for no obvious reason 
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except—and this is our only object in having 
him watched—that he seems to court the 
society of the infamous Gobindrai, although 
the two men have absolutely nothing in 
common, Well, I hope the Agra police will 
be lucky enough to fix one of these crimes 
on that brute of a Gobindrai ! ” : 

Crawford’s pious hope, needless to say, 
was shared by the Agra authorities and also 
those of Muttra. Both, however, were dis- 
appointed. Each had a list of Gobindrai’s 
agents, and the Agra investigators could 
easily trace the connection between the 
notorious chief and the two men they held 
in custody. 

They had proof that the property 
belonged to the unfortunates who had been 
drugged, and that the two had travelled in 
the same compartment as Gobindrai—but 
that was all they coud prove. The chain 
of evidence that contains one weak link will 
be immediately condemned in an Indian 
police-court, but their chain was hopeless ; 
it contained not a single strong link ! 

Gobindrai’s name was not even men- 
tioned when, in due course, his agents 
were indicted. They were convicted of 
having stolen property in their possession, 
but proof of having administered poisonous 
drugs was not forthcoming. One more 
entry was made on the arch-criminal’s 
dossier, Dut before the ink was dry he 
had arranged for another similar atrocity, 
pocketed the lion’s share of the proceeds, 
and two more victims lingered on the borders 
of insanity. 

Again Gobindrai set out, on the eve 
of the Holi festivities. This is the time 
when friends and relations make strenuous 
attempts to pay promised visits, when the 
parses to long-standing feuds bury the 
hatchet for awhile. It is the season when 
high-caste Hindu women who have been 
virtual prisoners for some fifty-one weeks 
are taken, closely veiled, in the wonderful 
‘ fire-carriages "’ that b them across 
leagues of fertile plains to t their families. 

Outwardly calm, but inwardly fuming, 
the men of the secret service watched 
Gobindrai enter the railway station, after 
bestowing his usual princely largess on 
porters and beggars. 

They knew that, in the packed seclusion 
of the women’s compartments, Gobindrai’s 
female spies would be listening to the chatter 
of tongues that would be loosened as soon 
as the first feelings of strangeness and 
reserve had worn oft. 

Into that sacred seclusion they dared 
not enter. Most of them had forgotten the 
meaning of fear; they were not without 
efirontery, when effrontery furthered their 
plans, but not one of them could have been 
induced to enter those forbidden compart- 
ments under any consideration. 

Three of them, however, sat in the same 
compartment as the Brahmin, for there is 
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need for extra vigilance during the Holi 
holidays. Just as one might reasonably 
expect a more expansive mood among 
English railway-passengers during the 
Christmas holidays, so one might anticipate 


:a little more freedom of speech among 


Hindus at the Holi festival. 

Old friends met and chatted, speaking 
of one’s suce ul business affairs or the 
approaching wedding festivities in the house 
of another. This was the kind of talk which 
was as music to Gobindrai’s greedy ears. 
With a careless, indulgent smile on_ his 
benign countenance he listened without 
seeming to do so, carefully storing away 
the information for future use. 

Devi Chand took his seat beside the 
master of thieves soon after the train left 
Delhi; and the men who kept unostenta- 
tious watch on the hoary old criminal noted 
a subtle change in the demeanour of the 
newcomer. The rice-merchant was as diffi- 
dent and reserved as he usually appeared ; 
he showed the same deference—amounting 
almost to reverence—that is accorded to 
Brahmins by orthodox Hindus of. lower 
castes. Yet there was something .in his 
bearing, some new confidence in himself, 
which the astute detectives were quick to 
notice. 

On this occasion Devi Chand’s journey 
was a short one. As the train neared Assan- 
gorrah, he flung his travelling wrap round 
his shoulders, for the night was cold. 

“1 get out here,” he said, as he reached 
under the seat for his bag. ‘I go by. road 
to Assangorrah, a long, lonely road for a 
night drive, but first 1 must take my leave 
of you, praying that the gods may speed 
you on your journey.” 

“It is ended,”’ returned the Brahmin, 
smiling. ‘J, too, must go to Assangorrah 
village. Six miles from Assangorrah station, 
is it not ? Surely the fates are propitious 
in sending me so excellent a travelling 
companion !” 

“It is on me that they smile.” Devi 
Chand assured him. ‘‘ Will the twice-born 
condescend to share the conveyance which 
my friends will have waiting for me ? They 
wish my advice in the matter of a marriage 
settlement, and will know that the gods 
have smiled on the approaching nuptials if 
one of whom I have often spoken with 
admiration will deign to visit them.” 

Devi Chand was well aware that the 
Brahmin could not accept hospitality from 
those of a lower caste. His invitation was 
meant merely as a compliment, and was 
regarded as such, but the Brahmin gladly 
accepted a seat in his conveyance, knowing 
that such hired carriages as would be avail- 
able would be neither well-equipped nor 
very comfortable—and he loved comfort. 

The road to Assangorrah village is long 
and rough, but the sturdy Katthiawari mare 
between the shafts made light of it. After 
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they had travelled about four miles the 
going got worse and worse, and it seemed 
evident that the villainous-looking driver 
had lost the track. 

“Huzoor,”” he admitted, when chal- 
Jenged by Devi Chand. “ this road is not 
well known to me; I have only travelled 
it before by daylight. _Perchance I turned 
to the left too soon, pang, confused by the 
darkness. If so, we shall soon come to a 
by-road that will bring us back to the right 
track.” 

Five minutes later he wheeled to the 
right, and now the going became worse 
than ever. Overhanging tree-branches con- 
tinually brushed the passengers’ heads, and 
it was apparent, even in the darkness, that 
the man was taking them into the jungle. 


Gobindrai choked for breath as an 
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Presently one wheel bumped heavily against 
a sapling and the driver, climbing down, 
went to the mare’s head. 

“If the great ones will pardon this 
slave,” he whined, ‘‘ and condescend to hold 
the mare, I will repair the girth, which has 
broken.” 

Thereupon the rice-merchant alighted, 
taking a piece of cord from his pocket as he 
did so. Gobindrai, stiff from his jolting 
ride, was going towards the mare’s head when 
he felt the cord drawn tightly round his 
throat. An instant later the driver drew 
his arms behind his back and tied his wrists 
together ; then he was thrown to the ground. 

Gobindrai choked for breath as an oily 
fluid was forced between his lips. sean and 
again he was compelled to swallow the 


oily fluid was forced between his lips 
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nauseous liquid, a few drops at a time. His 
head seemed to swell to an enormous size, 
although it felt as light as thistle-down. 
Balls of yellow flame danced before his 
starting eyes; the bushes on either side 
towered higher and higher till they appeared 
to. touch the sky. ate : 

* The cords that had previously cut into 
his wrists no longer gave him pain ; he could 
not feel the ground beneath him, but seemed 
to be floating on air. The mare between 
the shafts—now a monstrous spectre such 
as is seen only in a nerve-racking nightmare 
—moved slowly away, the crunching of the 
sand beneath her hoofs sounding like the 
roar of a thousand landslides. He felt no 
fear; he was beyond fear or feeling. 

After hours that seemed like ages—or 
like seconds, he never knew which—con- 
sciousness returned. It took the form of 
thirst, such thirst as those who are slowly 
penne in a waterless desert must know. 

e felt a few drops of water trickle down 
his throat and was able to sit up and reach 
for the bottle which Devi Chand held. But 
the old man removed it beyond his reach. 

“Condemned souls who dwell in Jehan- 
num must sigh in vain for water,” he said, 
in mild, reproving tones; ‘‘andin Jehanntum 
you shall dwell, Gobindrai—Gobindrai, the 
poisoner! I only gave you just enough to 
save you for the torment that awaits you, 
otherwise you might have died—and that 
was not my purpose. I want you to live, 
so that I may watch your sufferings. And 
now, listen, before the poison you have drunk 
dethrones your reason. 

“A year ago I had a son, an only son, 
the son of mine old age. Now there is no 
son of my body to light my funeral pyre ; 
there will be no grandsons to play around 
my knees. 

“A year ago he set forth in the pride of 
his youth and strength to claim his bride— 
eagerly, joyfully, as befits a bridegroom. 4 
year ago ! 

‘ Pressing business called me to Am- 
ballah, but he and I had arranged to meet 
at Meerut and travel together to Lucknow, 
where a beautiful maiden awaited his coming. 
She waited in vain. My son never reached 
Meerut. 

“ A Brahmin—one of the twice-born, a 
holy teacher, an expounder of the sacred 
books-—really a fiend in human form, known 
as Gobindrai, who gives much alms to the 


- him again 
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poor, met him in the train, wormed his way 
into his confidence, learned that he carried 
presents for his bride. Gobindrai coveted 
the jewellery, and his agents did his bidding 
with regard thereto. But they gave my son 
an over-dose of poison—and I shall never see 


‘‘It was three months before I learned 
his fate—found out that his body had_ been 
thrown down a wayside well by those 
who sought to cover up their tracks. A 
year ago / 

“Then I, an old man, set forth to seek 
his murderer. I learned of you and your 
fiendish arts. I learned of the net which the 
police are weaving round you, slowly and 
surely, as is their wont. But I am an old 
man, old and weary, and my bitter lone- 
liness and sorrow would not let me wait. 
1 spent money freely, I bribed those who 
had been your slaves till you betrayed them 
and cast them aside, Cruel as the grave, 
cunning as your master, Shaitan, you knew 
well how to conceal your plans, and my 
opportunity for revenge was long in coming. 
Kut still 1 followed you, ready to strike when 
the propitious moment should come, knowing 
that the gods would surely hear my prayers. 

“Three days ago my offerings were 
accepted and my pleadings answered. 1 
learned that you had arranged to go to 
Gunderbagh, passing through Assangorrah, 
and I laid my plans accordingly. 

“Go back now to  Pharranoor—or 
where you will! Henceforth, day and 
night, a very hell of fear shall be your 
portion, wherever you may dwell. Oh, 
fool, dhatura is a pleasant, harmless drug 
compared to that which will fill your mad- 
dened brain with agony while life remains to 
you! Go! I have spoken.” 


longer do the ablest men in the 
Force shadow Gobindrai. They throw him 
a glance of shuddering pity and turn their 
heads away from the racking horror that 
fills his staring eyes. Wildly he hurries 
from point to point in the seething bazaars, 
urged by a vain longing to escape from some 
haunting fear. Night brings no repose ; 
opiates only drive him to frenzy. 
The last entry in his dossier reads :— 


Has no longer any connection with crime 
Unable to speak or write coherently, a harmless 
maniac, living in a state of chronic terror, 
probably due to the use of drugs. 
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vy AS Lambe 


Mlustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER 


The mere mention of donkeys suggests something humorous, and _ this 
make a walking-trip through Spain, with a donkey to 


exception. The Author planned to 


narrative is no 


carry his baggage. He duly bought the animal—or, rather, had it thrust upon him—and 


began to happen. The trip fell through, and the donkey—but read the story 


for yourself ! 


then things 
DONKEY-TRIP through the south 
. of Spain in the spring of the year ! 
What could be more romantic ? 
At the season when a young man’s 
thoughts are supposed to turn to love mine 
turned to wandering, and after some cogita- 
tion I decided to make a journey from 
Malaga to Barcelona on foot, with a sym- 
pathetic donkey as companion and luggage- 
bearer. 

My friends were most enthusiastic over 
the idea; they cursed the offices and busi- 
nesses that held them bound to a sun-scorched 
town whilst I, as they pictured me, was lying 
beneath the shade of a roadside tree shelter- 
ing from the midday heat, or rambling 
along beside a drowsy donkey in the cool of 
the evening, exchanging buenas tardes with 
homeward-plodding werkers or making eyes 
at shy Andalusian beauties who peeped at 
me from cottage doors. 

The journey offered great prospects of 
adventure and romance, and I did my best to 
excite my friends’ jealousy to the highest 
pitch by drawing imaginary pictures of the 
beauties of my gipsy-existence during the 
trip. I succeeded almost too well ; some of 
them became bitter, and outlined the 
horrifying paragraphs that would appear 
in the Spanish papers concerning a hapless 
young foreigner found by the wayside with 
his throat cut. 

In the end these pessimists made me feel 
quite nervous ; I began to wish I had not 
given so much publicity to my intended tour. 
If I could have backed out of the project 
with honour I think I should have done so. 
But alas! things had gone too far for such 
an escape, 


The buying of the donkey I left to the 
last moment, seeing that donkeys were 
plentiful and one could be purchased at any 
moment. One night, near the date fixed for 
my intended start, I went out to El Palo—a 
suburb of Malaga on the road to Barcelona 
—accompanied by a friend who frankly 
declared he knew nothing about donkeys. I 
didn’t know very much myself, but i wasn’t 
quite so frank about it. Anyway, I had no 
intention of buying a donkey that evening ; 
I had simply come out for the purpose of 
making discreet inquiries as to the existence 
of suitable beasts. 

Slowly we walked down the dimly-lit 
street, wondering where we should be likely 
to get the necessary information. The 
taverns were full of hilarious fishermen, so 
we carefully avoided them. Finally I stopped 
outside a shop dedicated to the manufacture 
of harness in every shape, colour, and form, 
for any and every type of animal used by the 
natives. I seized my friend’s arm. 

“The very place!” I exclaimed. 

He agreed with me. We entered and 
confronted a pleasant-looking young man, 
engaged in putting the finishing touches to 
some donkey-trappings. 

He arose from his stool, pushed two 
chairs towards us, and courteously invited us 
to be seated. We complied, and my friend, 
who spoke fluent Spanish, carefully explained 
the object of our mission. We wanted, he 
said, to find a good, cheap donkey, not par- 
ticularly big, but strong enough to carry 
two arrobas of luggage thirty kilometres a 
day for a month or two. 

My companion had scarcely finished 
speaking when the harness-maker sprang to 
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his feet and seized his cap from a hook on 
the wall behind him. 

“ Surely !”’ he cried. 
very animal to suit the purpose. 
come along now and see him. 

We protested that we did not intend to 
purchase the dunkey at the moment, nor did 
we wish to give him so much trouble. But he 
waved our remarks aside. It was no trouble, 
and we should not be compromised in the 
least by viewing the animal. Moreover, he 
was convinced that this donkey was just the 
ideal beast for us. 

He led us up the strect to where a group 
of men stood chatting at the corner. 

““Miguel! Is Miguel there?” he 
shouted. 

A drowsy gipsy emerged from the crowd. 
The harness-maker whispered a few words to 
him, whereupon he woke to life and set off 
up the street at a quick walk. 

“Come back to my shop and wait,” 
said our benefactor. ‘‘ He'll be here with 
the donkey in a few minutes.” 

We followed him down the street, again 
protesting that he was putting himself to too 
much trouble over the aftair, only to be in- 
formed once more that it was no trouble 
whatsoever, only a very great pleasure. 
After-events convinced me that it was 
indeed a pleasure ! 

We resumed our seats in the shop 
whilst the owner went on with his sewing. 
Now and again, however, I found his eye 
fixed on me, when he thought I was not 
looking, in a manner that made me slightly 
uneasy. It was a calculating sort of look, 
it seemed to me. 

Presently the sound of hoofs on the 
pavement outside caused the harness-maker 
to spring to his feet. 

“Here he is!’ he cried. 
beast you won’t find in Malaga.” 

Thus encouraged, my friend and myself 
went quickly to the door. The night was 
dark and the street lamps few and far be- 
tween, In the dim radiance of the harness- 
maker’s shop-light we beheld the gipsy 
attaching a rope to a staple in the jamb of 
the door. 

At the other end of the halter was a 
white-coated animal through whose skin 
various promonotories were visible; his 
ribs bulged so much that one wondered 
whether they were inside or outside his hide. 
He stood about fourteen hands, as far as I 
could judge, and his head seemed to have 
been intended for a beast twice his size. It 
drooped wearily, and his eyes lcoked at one 
with such an air of despondency that he 
excited instant pity. 

On closer examination, I found that the 
donkey's knees were badly barked. His tail, 
too, seemed to have been in the wars, and 
his whole body trembled gently but harmon- 
iously. There was also the possibility, from 
seme information I had previously gathered 


He knew of the 
We could 


“A nobler 
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as to donkey-dealing 
was blind. 

“The animal in no way suits me,” I 
declared firmly to the harness-maker, the 

ipsy, and a crowd that momentarily in- 
ed in numbers. On being asked for the 
reason, I ran quickly through the donkey’s 
obvious deficiencies. 

“Nonsense !”’ cried the gipsy, scornfully. 
“That’s nothing. Every animal here 
has barked knees. The trembling is only 
that of the hair in the wind that is blowing. 
The thinness is due to the fact that the 
owner has been out of work for some time 
past and has been unable to feed his wife 
and six children, let alone fatten a donkey. 
The animal has been living on chopped sticks 
for the last six months! In a week, if you 
fed him properly, you could have him as fat 
as a bullock.” 

““T won't have him,” I declared again, 
to the chagrin of all around. ‘‘ His height, 
his colour i : 

“Come here,” said the gipsy, seizing 
my arm and dragging me into a tavern 
next door. ‘‘ Two glasses of wine,’’ he 
ordered, when he had me standing before 
the counter, 

“Now,” he went on, regarding me with 
mesmeric eves. ‘‘ You'll be a fool if you 
don’t take the animal. He’s a noble beast, 
young and easily handled. The owner is 
compelled to sell; he is starving and needs 
the money. You won’t get such another 
bargain in Spain a 

His tongue rolled glibly on while his 
eves held mine irresistibly, his hands lending 
eloquence to his speech, But I refused to 
be convinced. 

“No!” I exclaimed, at last, ‘‘ I don’t 
want the animal. He doesn’t suit me.” 

With that I walked to the door and 
called to my friend, who was surrounded by 
a gesticulating crowd, all apparently anxious 
to enlist him as an ally in the sale of the 
donkey. 

‘“T don’t want the confounded brute,” 
I informed him as he joined me. ‘ He's 
like a lighthouse. How the dickens could I 
hide him away from the eyes of prowling 
night-birds whilst I slept ? ”” 

“If you don’t want him, don’t take 
him,” he answered me. 

The gipsy was watching as we talked, 
and evidently realized that our conversation 
was likely to ruin the sale. 

‘Look here,”’ he broke in. ‘ I'll show 
you what he can do.” Thereupon he un- 
hitched the halter from the door, sprang on 
the animal's back, and galloped up the 
street in fine style. 

But the demonstration, instead of con- 
vincing me of the merits of the donkey, had 
the contrary effect ; for I noticed that whilst 
the animal, true to the laws of perspective, 
diminished in size in the distance, he still 
retained the glaring-white glow of his hide. 


in Spain, that he 
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“‘Nonsense!’ cried the gipsy, scornfully. ‘The trembling is only that of the 
hair in the wind.’” 


He was just as visible at two hundred yards 
as at one—the very thing I wished to avoid. 

Presently the gipsy came galloping 
back. He jumped his mount across the 
deep gutter between the footpath and the 
road and then back again, the donkey 
acquitting himself admirably. 

“There !’’ he exclaimed in profound 

Vou. tvit.—32. 


satisfaction, as he dismounted in front of us, 
“What did I tell you? You saw the way he 
galloped and jumped. If he were blind, as 
you suggested, could he have jumped like 
that ? How much will you give for him ?” 
“T don’t want him.” I protested ; but 
the crowd pressed about the door and 
gradually pushed me back into the shop. 
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“Where is the owner?” called the 
ipsy, ignoring my remarks. 

oP i here eeemiedl to be considerable doubt 

on this point, but at last a tall, miserable- 

looking individual was pushed forward and 
reluctantly claimed the title. 

‘You'll take twenty-five dollars for 
the donkey ? ” asked the gipsy. 

“What! Twenty-five dollars |” flung 
back the owner indignantly. ‘‘ Sell a mag- 
nificent animal like that for twenty - five 
dollars. i: 

The gipsy and crowd, now consisting of 
over a dozen men, pressed round the donkey- 
owner and, raising their voices, shouted and 
argued until my head almost burst with 
the din. 

“He’s yours ! 
frequently above the roar. 
magic, all the voices stopped. 

‘He’s yours,’’ declared the gipsy, 
turning to me. ‘ You’ve bought him for 
twenty-five dollars.” 

““T have not /”’ I retorted, indignantly. 
“‘T never intended to pay more than four- 
teen dollars for a donkey 

“ Fourteen dollars !’ shouted the gipsy 
unabashed, turning once more on the un- 
fortunate owner. 

The din broke out again with increased 
volume. I really believed that before 
the gipsy and his friends had finished I should 
sce the wretched owner torn to shreds. At 
frequent intervals perspiring faces would 
appear over the heads of the crowd and: 
““He’s yours—he’s sold!’ be once again 
hurled at me. Then the group broke away, 
and the gipsy came over to me. 

“ Give me a dollar,”” he demanded. 

“For what ?”’ I asked. 

“The custom! The custom!” shouted 
several voices 

“T haven't got a dollar,’”’ I said. 

The gipsy put his hand in his pocket, 
and, with the air of a millionaire, produced 


He’s sold!’’ I heard 
Then, as if by 


a dollar and handed it to me. I took it, 
dazedly. 

“Give me a dollar,” he demanded 
again, 


I passed him his own dollar, wondering 
what on earth he was playing at. The 
gipsy accepted it gravely; then he seized 
the right hand of the donkey-owner and, 
pressing the coin into it, mumbled some 
sort of formula of which I only caught the 
first words :— 

“Take this dollar and may 
you luck.” 

“ He’s taken the dollar! The donkey 
is yours !"’ shrilled the crowd, who had been 
watching this transaction with bated breath. 

“ He's not!’ bellowed the owner, as if 
aroused from a dream, ‘ Take back your 
dollar 

“ You’ve taken the dollar. 
is sold,” 
finality. 


it bring 


The donkey 
replied the gipsy, in a tone of 
“Pay him thirteen dollars,” he 
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added, turning to me, 
dollar I lent you.” 

“But I didn’t buy the donkey,” I said, 
angrily. 

“The deal was made in the presence 
of the Alcalde (mayor), and you will have to 
take him now,” announced the gipsy. 

I turned to my friend in amazement, only 
to find that he was laughing. 

“You've bought him,” 
sympathetically ; “ 
to him.” 

I glanced towards the door, and my 
eyes met the donkey’s sleepy, pathetic- 
looking orbs. I shrugged my _ shoulders 
resignedly. Pulling a note from my pocket- 
book, I changed it at the bar and passed 
thirteen dollars to the former donkey-owner 
and a dollar to the gipsy. 

The ex-owner put a dollar on the counter. 

“ Cover that,” said the gipsy to me. 

“ For what ? ”’ I asked. 

, fee for acting as corredor”’ 


“‘and give me the 


he said, un- 
and you'll have to stick 


(inter- 


I was too disgusted with the whole 
business to debate this new point, so I 
put down a dollar. The gipsy promptly 
pocketed the two pieces of silver and called 
fer drinks all round. A second round 
followed, for which I had to pay, whilst a 
third round came from the ex-donkey owner. 

“Have you got your cedula personal 
(identification paper) ?”’ asked the harness- 
maker, presently. 

I took it from my pocket-book and 
handed it to him. 

‘I'll keep this till to-morrow and make 
out your gu/a (licence to drive a donkey),” 
he told me. “I’m the Alcalde of th: barrio, 
and can fix it all up for you without any 
trouble 61 your part. You'll have to pay 
me a pesefa— that is half the fee for the 
guéa—and this man will pay the other half.” 

I gave him the peseta, trying meanwhile 
to calculate how much the donkey had cost 
me so far, 

Finally, the gipsy led the animal to a 
near-by posada where he was to remain and 
Le fed, at a cost of two pesetas a day, until 
I had everything fixed up for my departure. 
The Mayor agreed, in the meantime, to 
make the nece: , trappings. Having thus 
arranged matters, my friend and I returned 
to Malaga. I decided to give the donkey 
three days to feed up, which meant that I 
should start my trip on Easter urday. 

Thursday and Friday of Easter week 
are eventful days in Malaga. On the Thurs- 
day all the charming young ladies dress in 
white manfillas and make the rounds of 
the churches. The shops are closed, so I 
was forced to leave certain important pur- 
chases till Saturday morning. 

In the meantime 1 invented a special 
series of packs in which to carry my 
clothes and food. I had already pur- 
chased a folding camp-bed, a blanket, and 
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all the necessaries for fitting 
up a tent at night. I 
intended to carry nothing 
but the barest essentials, 
and would have gladly 
dispensed with the tent and 
camp-bed were it not for the 
heavy night dews. 

On the Saturday morn- 
ing I set out in a cab with | 
four friends for El Palo. | 
The Alcalde had not yet | pA Gs 
completed my harness outfit, 
so we decided to have lunch 
in the fonda (inn) next door 
whilst waiting, and crack a 
bottle or two of wine to 
celebrate the occasion. At 
about two o’clock the 
harness-maker declared the 
work finished, at a cost to 


me of forty pesetas. ; aie 

My donkey was then ve 
produced from the posada up Shas 
the street. In the brilliant 


midday sunlight he looked 
what he was—a _ positive 
wreck. The sight of him 
depressed me, in spite of the 
effects of the wine. My ‘ 
friends, who had not seen 
the beast before, found Abe 


1 


The Author with the donkey that figures in this story. 


low sedate, 


ee es ove 4, on, 


Facsimile of the “ bill of sale.” 


considerable inspiration for witti- 
cism and amusement, but when 
I thought of the thousand miles 
that lay between me and Barce- 
lona, with this sorry animal as my 
luggage-bearer, my heart sank. 

The Mayor and a_ fast-ac- 
cumulating crowd of youngsters, 
however, showed more optimism, 
and assured me that the donkey 
would serve my purpose 
admirably. My friends, mean- 
while, kept worrying me with 
irritating questions such as— 
‘Have you got matches 
‘ Have you got candles ? ’’—and 
a hundred other little odds and 
ends that I had completely 
forgotten 

Youngsters, perspiring freely 
in the broiling heat, were kept 
running to the various shops 
to purchase these items, but at 
last we had everything in order 
The cameras were then brought 
into play. The donkey posed; 
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I posed ; the crowd posed. Then the Mayor 
handed me my gu/a, to which he had just 
affixed his official stamp. 

The donkey was unhitched from the 
door by a youngster, who then handed me 
the reins. 

‘* Now off you go. Adios! Adios!" 

Three of my friends decided to accom- 
pany me out of the town. I passed down the 
street with my great, ungainly quadruped 
stumbling along beside me. I shouted fare- 
wells in the most approved style, and tried 
hard to look as if I were enjoying myself. 

About a mile outside the town there is 
a public fountain where animals slake their 
thirst. With the most humane intentions 
I led my donkey toward it to give him a 
drink before beginning the journey. He was 
evidently thirsty, for he thrust his nose 
deep into the cool water. As he drank he 
made arumbling sound, like distant thunder. 
Suddenly he threw up his head, his body 
contorted, his back arched. Then his hind 
legs folded up like a patent table and he did 
a backward somersault, finally rolling over 
on to his side. 

I stood watching him as if frozen to 
the ground. 

“ Good heavens !”’ I gasped. 

My friends have told me since that they 
will never forget the expression on my face 
as I uttered these words. For my part, the 
scene is indelibly impressed on my memory. 

“ You'd better get him on his feet and 
turn back,” they advised me. 

“No; I must go on,” I replied, in a 
kind of stupor. “‘ He may be all right once 
he’s on the road.” 

I watched the donkey's struggles for a 
few moments in silence, noting that the 
luggage had slipped along his back and taken 
up a position over his tail. He kicked 
heartily, but made no effort to rise. I be- 
thought myself of a box of eggs packed 
amongst my clothes, and immediately 
sprang to the donkey's head. 

“ Unfasten the cords and get the luggage 
off him!’’ I shouted to my friends, who 
seemed to be utterly devoid of initiative. 

They did so, and when they had _ re- 
moved my kit beyond kicking distance I 
scrambled off the beast’s head and ordered 
him to get up. But he was unable or un- 
willing, and it took the united efforts of 
three of us to get him on his feet. There he 
stood trembling, looking at me with an 
expression in his eyes that clearly said: ‘I 
told you so.’: 

We held a council of war and decided to 
return to Palo, exchange the donkey for 
another and better one, and begin my 
journey over again. 

Replacing the luggage on the animal’s 
back, we managed to reach the Mayor's door 
without further mishap. The official's face 
fell when he saw us. I told him my opinion 
ef the donkey he had procured for me, and 
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finished up by telling him what I thought of 
himself. le took it all quite calmly, how- 
ever, and when I had finished, said :— 

“I'll get the gipsy, and perhaps you 
can make an exchange.” 

He came back in a few moment with 
the gipsy, whom I also proceeded to en- 
lighten as to his character. 

‘I should never have sold him to you 
had I not been drunk at the time,” protested 
the gipsy. 

“But you swore he was young and 
good,” I replied, in a rage. 

The gipsy laughed scornfully. 

“He young ! Come on; I'll get another 
for you—one that won’t let you down on 
the road.” 

By this time only one friend remained 
with me, the others having returned to 
Malaga. We followed the gipsy silently. 
He led us to a backyard down the street and 
called to a man who was just in the act of 
tying up a small, strong-looking donkey. 

“How much do you want for your 
donkey ?”’ he asked, after saluting the 
stranger. 

“Forty dollars,” he responded. 

The gipsy looked at us expectantly. I 
shook my head. 

“ ] haven't forty dollars left,” I replied. 

“Sell him for thirty dollars ?”’ asked 
the gip: 


ot a penny less than forty,” replied 
the owner, firmly. 

Evidently the gipsy saw that he meant 
it, for he pressed the matter no further. 
We made several other efforts to buy an 
animal, but were unsuccessful, and finally 
our guide left us, saying that he would re- 
turn in half an hour with a suitable donkey. 
But he didn’t. 

It was now getting dusk, so, after 
another council of war with my friend, I 
unpacked my donkey, left my luggage in 
the Mayor’s house, and returned the animal 
to his former posada, where I made arrange- 
ments for his maintenance until I could dis- 
nose of him, With that we returned to 
Malaga, where I found every hotel packed 
with visitors for the Holy Week processions. 
At about one o'clock in the morning, how- 
ever, I managed to secure a little room, and 
dreamt of donkeys and gipsies and Alcaldss 
until sunrise 

On reflection, I decided that my present 
donkey was utterly useless. Thereupon I 
tried to sell him; but nobody would give me 
acent for him. IJ tried to exchange ; nobedy 
would give me a dead one in return! In 
despair I offered him as a gift to anyone who 
cared to relieve me of him. But alas! one 
may judge the extent to which I had been 
“done when I say that 1 could not even 
give my donkey away ! 

“Very well,”’ I said to myself.“ There 
is only one thing-——perhaps the most merciful 
thing—to do with him. I must have him 
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“His hind legs folded up like a patent table, and he did a backward somersault.” 


shot. I can’t pay two pesetas a day in- 
definitely at the pos-da.” 

In accordance with this plan, I called at 
the police station in Palo and asked the 
guardias to perform the task. What was 


my amazement when the sergeant informed 
me that it was forbidden by law to kill the 
animal, and if J did it, I should be heavily 
fined. 

“You go to the gipsy,’’ he said, “‘ and 
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ask him if he has a licence to act as corredor. 
If not—and I am almost sure he hasn’t—you 
can threaten to have him arrested if he 
doesn’t get your money back.” 

Armed with this faint hope, I confronted 
the gipsy, but he was quite philosophic 
over the matter. 

“I haven’t the money, and so can’t 
return it,” he replied. ‘‘ I am just a poor 
man employed to make the bargain, and it 
doesn’t matter to me if the animal be good or 
bad. I haven’t a licence—scarcely anyone 
has who acts as corredor—and you may per- 
hape get me a week in jail. But what good 
will that do you?” 

It was only too true. A law case against 
a penniless gipsy would only be waste of time 
and money on my part. 

I left him and went to the house of the 
Alcalde. 

“Would you mind telling me where 
this man lives?” I asked, indicating the 
name of the former owner of my donkey, 
which figured in the official transfer, or guéa. 

‘What do you want him for?” asked 
the Mayor. 

“ Tam going to get my money back,” I 
replied. 

“ Well, it’s no use going to him,” said 
the Mayor, blandly, pointing to the name 
on the document. ‘‘ He didn’t sell you the 
donkey.” 

“But you have put his name here on a 
Government document as the vender of the 
donkey to me.” 

“Oh! that was because I didn’t know 
the other man! I put in this man’s name 
because he had a cedwa in his pocket at the 
time.” 

“Indeed!” I said, and thought over 
the matter for a moment. ‘‘ And are you 
aware that you have committed a grave 
breach of the law?” I added. ‘‘ You, a 
Government official, falsifying a public 
document ?” 

‘‘Oh, that’s nothing,” he exclaimed in 
a tone that was intended to convey indif- 
ference, though he turned slightly pale. 
“‘That’s done every day. When we don’t 
know the previous owner, or he hasn’t taken 
out a cedula, we put the name of somebody 
who has acedula,” 
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_‘' Well, I’m going to denounce you to the 
police,” I replied 
“Do as you please,” he said, sullenly. 


. “You may bring the case befcre the judge if 


you like, but I tell you, you'll lose. And,” 
e concluded, as a parting shot, “ I should 
be obliged to you if you would remove your 
luggage from my shop. It is an inconveni- 
ence to me.” 

I transferred my baggage to the fonda 
next door, and then returned to Malaga, 
where I consulted various people versed in 
Spanish law. I elicited the following 
opinions, neither of them very encouraging. 

The law case, declared one man, would 
possibly take two years, during which time 

should have to remain in Spain. If I lost, 
I should have to foot a heavy bill. 

The second person told me: “If you 
bring the case before the judges you will 
only be laughed at. They will not treat the 
matter seriously. If it were a horse, or a 
dog, or a motor-car, it would be all right, 
but a donkey—— ! The judges will laugh, the 
newspapers will laugh, everybody will laugh!” 

‘his seemed to me to be adding insult 
to injury, and as I had no desire to have all 
Spain laughing at me, I decided to drop the 
case. I only wished I could have dropped 
the donkey as easily! I paid two boys to 
bring him to Malaga, and on their arrival 
they declared enthusiastically that he had 
made the journey in fine style and had only 
fallen down once. -To my despair, however, 
no posada would accept responsibility for the 
animal, owing to his peculiar habit of falling 
and needing two or three men to lift him 
up again. 

A good-natured smith at last took 
compassion on me and agreed to dispose of 
the animal. He kept him at his forge for a 
month, during which time several people 
allowed themselves to be cajoled into taking 
him on trial, but they always brought him 
back. 

One day a gipsy took him—and didn’t 
return! I cannot describe with what feelings 
of relief I received the news. I felt that a 
millstone had been removed from my neck ! 
What did it matter that I had to foot a bill 
for the donkey’s keep and tip the smith 
generously into the bargain ? I was free ! 
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The Craig Harbour detachment in 1922-23, before some of them went south. The 
Author is the second man from the left. 


Att Arctic Outpost 


HERBERT PATRICK LEE 


Illustrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


What happened to three members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, forming the 


“ Top-of-the-World Patrol,” while stationed at the loneliest outpost in the world. 


“The 


facts are true in every detail,” writes Mr. Lee, “and can easily be confirmed by reference 
to the annual report of the Mounted Police for 1924.” 


N 1923-24 there were three of us gar- 
risoning the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police post at Craig Harbour, Elles- 
mere Land—Corporal Michelson, Con- 

stable Anstead, and myself. We were, 
with the exception of two families of North 
Greenland Eskimos brought down from 
Etah, the only inhabitants of the vast 
eighty-thousand-square-mile area of frozen 
Ellesmere, the last land before the Pole, 
and one tiny group of frame shacks on the 
shore of Jones Sound constituted the most 
northern permanent habitation of white men 
and the loneliest outpost in the world. 

After we had built the post, in the sum- 
mer of 1922, seven of us were left behind 
when the Canadian Government patrol 
steamer Arctic sailed for home. But when 
the stout old ship returned the following year, 
on her annual trip to the Mounted Police 
posts in the Eastern Arctic, she carried off 


Inspector Wilcox and three men to build 
another new post in Southern Baffin Land. 
The remaining three of us were left at Craig 
Harbour. 

It is impossible to convey to home- 
keeping folks the utter desolation, bitter 
loneliness, and terrible isolation of that little 
post. When the Arctic steamed south for 
Quebec after her short visit with the yearly 
mail we stood on the rocky shore and 
watched her go, waiting until her tall masts 
slipped out of sight behind a towering blue- 
green iceberg and the hoarse boom of her 
siren sounded a last farewell. 

It was strange to feel, when at last 
we turned toward the little group of shacks 
—a frame house, a store, and a blubber- 
shed—that we were alone in a million square 
miles of wilderness, left to spend twelve 
long weary months until the Arctic came 
again to Ellesmere. Northwards no human 
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being existed; for six hundred and fifty 
miles to the Pole and beyond, down into the 
plains of Siberia on the opposite side of the 
earth, no living man breathed. 

Westward stretched a vast area of frozen 
sea and barren island, half of which had 
never yet been scanned by the eye of white 
man. Southward lay three hundred and 
fifty miles of rugged ice and treacherous open 
water between Craig Harbour and Pond's 
Inlet, itself a mere scattering of native igloos 
on the northern tip of Baffin Land, almost 
as completely isolated as our own wretched 
habitation. 

Such was—and is—Craig Harbour, the 
most northerly post im the service of the 
Mounted Police. There is no way of escape ; 
no means of communicating with the out- 
side world except by long sled journeys 
through an uninhabited wilderness, across 
treacherous moving ice-floes, and over steep 
glaciers to avoid stretches of icy black water 
along the barren coasts. 

As for Ellesmere Land itself, it is a 
huge, rugged expanse of desolation, half 
covered with heavy glacier ice, swept by 
terrible gales which bear down upon it from 
the Pole, and studded with huge glaciers, 
bare, naked cliffs, and barren valleys. 
That is Fllesmere Land, the home of three 
white men and half-a-dozen Eskimos. 

It used to make us laugh when we read 
about the Barren Lands—the so-called 
uninhabitable wilderness of northern Canada 


and Alaska—hundreds of miles to the 
southward, where there were trees and 
flowers, flies and mosquitoes, and where 


the heat in summer causes discomfort to 
animals and human beings. The nearest 
tree to Ellesmere Land is over a thousand 
miles away. 

But we made the post as comfortable 
as possible, and if we could have only been 
dead-sure that the ship would come each 
year to Craig Harbour, life would not have 
been so bad. Even the long, dark winter, 
when the sun sank below the southern 
horizon for three and a half months, could 
be borne with patience, heartened with the 
knowledge that when summer came again 
the glorious life-giving orb would = shine 
above the horizon for a similar period with- 
out setting. 

And there were hunting trips to obtain 
meat for ourselves and the forty-odd dogs 
we kept at Craig Harbour, and exploration 
journeys into the unknown interior and 
along the little-known coast, with our shack 
on the rocky shore of Jones Sound as 
“home” and centre of life in that frozen 
wilderness. 

In winter, soon after the harbour froze 
in September—to remain solid until the 
following July—we would build a wall of 
snow packed six feet thick about the living- 
house and lay flat blocks on the sloping roof 
to make the structure airtight. For water 
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we used ice, huge chunks of it, chopped from 
icebergs stranded in the bay and hauled 
ashore by dog team and stacked beside the 
post. When we needed it for water it was 
placed to melt in a big steel drum beside the 
cookstove in the kitchen. 

The house itself was composed of three 
rcoms : a general living and sleeping-room, 
an ‘‘office ’ where we kept official papers, 
and the kitchen. A porch built of sacked 
coal, brought up from Quebec for the three 
stoves which kept the building warm in 
winter, protected the door from the blizzards 
which at times swept down from the north 
with a fury unheard of in civilization. 

At the beginning of February, 1924, 
Corporal Michelson was alone in the post 
with the Eskimo women and children, who 
lived in a shack built of empty packing- 
cases, banked with snow, beside the blubber- 
shed. 

The dark months of winter had ex- 
hausted our fresh meat supply, and several 
days before the sun returned to Ellesmere 
Anstead and I started out with our dog- 
teams to search the valleys of western 
Ellesmere Land for musk-oxen or caribou. 
Anstead took the younger of our two 
Eskimos, a man named Klisshoo, while I 
took Panik-pa, the old walrus-hunter from 
Etah, who years before had been one of 
pee dog-drivers on the trip to the North 

‘ole. 

I returned to Craig Harbour on Feb- 

Tuary 20th, after an absence of fourteen 


days, bringing in several hundred unds 
of musk-ox meat obtained in a fiord a 
hundred miles west of the post. Anstead 


came back the following day, having drawn 
blank after a trip up a sixty-five-mile inlet 
never before seen by a white man. 

The fateful 22nd of February was bit- 
terly cold. Outside the shack a blizzard 
raged as the fierce wind drove clouds of snow 
down upon us from the mountains. We 
could not venture outside and sat beside the 
stove, drving and repairing the fur clothing 
brought back from the hunting-trips. 

Corporal Michelson and I were planning 
another journey, to get the remainder of the 
musk-oxen meat I had cached in a snow 
igloo at the mouth of Grise Fiord. We 
intended, if the weather permitted, to start 
the following day. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon we 
were all in the kitchen, Anstead was cooking 
dinner, the corporal was laying the table, 
and 1 was making a new coal-oil stove to 
take with us on the trip. 

Suddenly Anstead noticed smoke pour- 
ing from the living-room, In a flash we 
dashed from the kitchen into the other room 
to find it a mass of smoke and flame—the 
building was on fire! The heat from the 
stove-pipe had apparently caused the inner 
ceiling to burst into flame, and in a trice the 
whole roof was ablaze. 


It was a terrible shock. For a moment 
we stood horrified, too stunned to act. 
Then Anstead rushed for the fire-extin- 
puishers, tearing them one after the other 

om their brackets on the walls, only to 
find them frozen and useless. We had no 
water in the house. The steel drum beside 
the kitchen stove was still full of ice and 
the only liquid available was a half-empty 
bucket of slops. 

Snatching up the pail, I climbed 
through the trap-door in the kitchen ceiling 
and into the loft, now full of acrid smoke 
in which it was well-nigh impossible to 
vreathe. Down at the other end of the 
tunnel formed by the sloping outer roof, the 
inner ceiling was burning fiercely and the 
outer tar-covered roof had begun to catch. 

Creeping as near as I dared, I flung 
the water on the 
flames, and then, 
half-choked by 
the smoke and 
fumes, I crept 
back again along 
the tunnel and 
almost fell into 


the _hatchway. 
The little drop 
of water had 


scarcely affected 
the flames, and 
as I descended 
to the kitchen I 
could see them 
leaping higher, 
for the wind was 
catching them 
and sucking 
them through 
the outer roof. 
Meanwhile, 
down below, the 
other two men 
were waging an 
unequal _ battle 
against hopeless 
odds. Outside 
the storm raged 
fiercely. It was 
impossible to see 
a_ single yard 
through the 
blinding snow, 
hurled down 
from the huge 
glacier behind 
the post by the 
hundred - miles - 
an-hour gale. 
Snatching up a 
heavy parka of 
fur, Anstead 
forced open the 
door and ran 
into the storm, 
struggling across 
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the storm-swept valley to rouse the 
Eskimos. It seemed to the corporal and I 
that we should never see him again, and 
how he found his way to the blubber-shed 
in that awful blizzard I do not know. 

There was little time to dress in furs, 
and, half-clad as we were, we tried to cut a 
hole in the outer roof through which we could 
throw snow-blocks down to the burning 
shack below. Aided by the others, I climbed 
to the snow-covered sloping roof, striving 
desperately to keep my balance in the teeth 
of the storm. But it was worse than hopeless. 
Try as I would I could not prevent myself 
trom being blown bodily from the roof, nor 
could the others pass up the blocks with 
their half-frozen hands. And as wo worked 
the gale increased in violence. 

Numb with cold we ran to the coal-sack 


The world’s most northerly permanent habitation. The Craig Harbour 
R.C.M.P. Post just after it was built. 
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rch, sick with fear that the entire 
jouse was doomed. There was no way of 
fighting the fire, and we set ourselves to the 
task of saving as much as possible before 
the building was totally destroyed. 
Forming a line, we passed out what we 
could to the Eskimos, who, 
muffled in their furs, crouched in 
the shelter of the snow-wall 
outside. Altogether we managed 
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only home in this vast wilderness of desola- 
tion. But in such a storm as this the 
destruction of the shack threatened to be- 
come a tragedy. We could not even see. The 
gale drove the snow into our eyes, freezing 
our lashes, while the bitter cold blackened 


“Creeping as near as I dared, I flung the water on the flames.” 


to save the bedding, the sleeping-bags, a 
little personal kit, rifles, a case of am- 
munition, some kitchen utensils, and other 
things which we simply hurled through the 
windows as the storm drove the flames 
higher. 

‘The Eskimos worked like mad, ignoring 
the frost-bite which stung their wind-lashed. 
cheeks as they pushed the salvaged gear 
across to the blubber-shed on one of the big 
sleds. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the 
scene properly, for this was no ordinary fire. 
Fven had it been fine weather, it would 
have been a calamity to lose the hut—our 


the flesh of our exposed cheeks and wrists. 
The thermometer, I may mention, regis- 
tered fifty-five degrees below zero. 

Stumbling blindly across the snow, 
away from the doomed building—now a 
glowing mass set in a whirling blanket of 
white—we reached the cliffs, and literally 
felt our way along the rocks to the blubber- 
shed. Here we rested for a few minutes, 
utterly exhausted. Then I remembered two 
mother-dogs and their puppies, crquching 
in small snow-houses we had built for them 
beside the door of the house. The mothers 
would perish, I knew, rather than leave 
their little ones. 


Somehow or other I found my way 
across the valley to the burning house and 
reached the frightened dogs, hugging their 
howling puppies to them in the shadow of 
the crumbling snow wall. It was evident 


that in a short time they would all have 


been buried beneath the mass of 


melting ice, which froze almost 
immediately it struck the ground. 

The porch had long since collapsed, 
and the ten tons of sacked coal with which it 
had been built was now a mass of red, blazing 
embers, licking up weirdly through the 
storm. Dragging the dogs out, I carried 
first one set of pups and then the other to 
the blubber-shed, sheltering them in my 
arms while the mothers ran to find shelter 
as they alone knew how. 

The blubber-shed was filled with a heap 
of half-frozen walrus meat, upon which lay 
the pile of snow-filled bedding and other 
gear salvaged from’ the burning shack. 

orporal Michelson, we discovered, was 
badly frozen, and when his hands and face 
thawed they were covered with large and 
painful blisters. 

Somehow we made a meal, and then, 
dog-tired, we lay down to sleep, the corporal 
and Anstead on some boards laid over boxes, 
and I on a bench on which we kept the car- 


pentry tools. 
“The following day broke calm and clear, 
with the brilliant winter sun—still low in 
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the sky after its return on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary—shining on the banks of white snow, 
iron-hard after the pressure of yesterday’s 
wind. 

It_was strange to look out to where the 
house had been. Only a shell of the old 


snow wall remained ; of the house itself not 
a particle was left. Only the blackened 
ruins of the stoves and the twisted iron of the 
bedsteads remained to remind us of what 
had been our home for eighteen long weary 
months. 

Here and there in the snow we saw 
articles which we had thrown from the win- 
dows in desperation the day before. Later 
we found other things as far as two miles out 
on the sea-ice, where they had been carried 
by the storm. 

Next day'we fitted up the blubber-shed 
as best we could to serve as our home until 
the ship came ix August—if she did. We 
plugged the many holes in the flimsy 
structure through which the wind howled, 
and built a huge snow wall about the entire 
building. Luckily we had a spare cook- 
stove. It had been sent up for another 

st, but left at Craig Harbour by accident. 
e dug it up from beneath a ten-foot snow- 
bank and fixed it in the shed, but we could 
not find the accompanying box of fittings, 
and lack of these nearly proved our undoing 
for the second time within twenty-four hours. 

From the wreck of the kitchen, lying 
amid the debris of the burned house, we 
took the bent and cracked stove-fittings and 
fixed them on the new stove. In spite of 
the cracks they seemed to fit fairly well, 
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and for the whole of that day they func- 
tioned perfectly. 

That night -before going to bed we 
banked the fire with coal and turned in. I 
retired to my ‘bed on the bench ; the other 
two men occupied an improvised bunk they 
had built against the wall. 

~ The other fellows were asleep, and I was 
about to blow out the candle and doze off, 
when I noticed the yellow flame flicker and 
grow dim, as if it were going out. At the 
same moment my head began to swim and 
I felt dizzy. 

Suddenly it dawned on me that there 
must be something wrong with the stove. 
Weakly I slipped from the bench and 
started to walk across the shack to see 
what was the matter. My knees wobbled, 
and before I could reach the stove I fell in 
a dead faint against the door, striking it with 
such force that it crashed open and I pitched 
out on to the snow outside. 

The noise awakened Anstead and he 
leapt from his bunk to investigate. Corporal 
Michelson, too, woke up, and_ groggily 
dropped from his ‘‘ upper berth ’’—only to 
collapse and fall unconscious. 

eeling himself giving way, Anstead 
quickly thrust on his sealskin boots and 
rushed for the open air. In a few minutes 
the shed was cleared of the deadly fumes 
from the stove and our lives, for the second 
time, were saved, but only by the narrow 
margin of the flickering candle flame. 

The cold air speedily revived the cor- 
poral, and Anstead dragged me inside the 
shed, where for some minutes I lay on the 
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floor with a blanket over me while the 
other men extinguished the fire in the stove. 

It had been a very close call, and one 
we did not wish to have repeated. For the 
remainder of the night we lay in our sleeping- 
bags without a fire, preferring to shiver until 
daybreak rather than run the risk of being 
“ gassed " again. 

Next morning, the Eskimos, whose 
home of boxes was next to the blubber-shed, 
told us that they had heard strange noises 
during the night, but had been too fright- 
ened to come out and see what was the 
matter. We wondered rather grimly how 
they would have felt if they had found us, 
after a couple of days or so, dead in our 
beds in the gas-filled shed. It would have 
been an awful shock to them, and there is 
little doubt that they would immediately 
have packed their sleds and returned three 
hundred miles across the ice to Etah, too 
terrified to remain at Craig Harbour. 

Then, when the Arctic returned in 
August, there would have been no answering 
rifle-shots when her siren boomed across the 
harbour, and only a deathly silence would 
have greeted her landing-party. 

But the proverbial “luck of the 
Mounted "’ was with us again, and from 
then on until the ship duly arrived things 
ran smoothly ; there were no more near- 
tragedies. The Arctic brought lumber, more 


coal, and ample supplies, and when she 
sailed again for civilization a new post had 
been built to house the two men who 
during 1924-25 composed ‘‘ The Top-of-the- 
World Patrol.” 


The Canadian Government ship Arctic, which came to the aid of the men at Craig Harbour. 
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I, 
HE beginning of this narrative finds 
Sylvabelle, my twenty - six - foot 
motor-boat, with sixteen horse- 


: power Aster engine and auxiliary 
sails, at the most Picturesque fishing-port in 
Euro; ncarneau, on the Atlantic coast 


of his native Brittany. 

With him I was Secure on the technical 
side, but what I now Tequired to complete 
the ship’s company was a cheery comrade, 


A breezy account of a yachting voyage from 
Brittany to the Riviera, by way of the Bay of 
Biscay and the canal that crosses south-western 
the Atlantic with the 
The trip was full of interest 
throughout, and Mr. Richardson's description 
of his cruise may inspire other motor - boat 
enthusiasts to follow his example. 


fond of Toaming and free both from “ funk” 
and sea-sickness. 

Eventually I found him among the 
colony of artists at the Breton port—a 
Scandinavian henceforth called ‘ the Vi- 
king ""—and, having found him, we dis- 
cussed routes, courses, and itineraries far 
into the summer night. 

My intention was to coast down the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay as far as the 
Gironde estuary, and thence navigate Vau- 
ban’s famous “Canal des Deux Mers,” which 
bisects south-western France and connects 
the Atlantic with the sunlit Mediterranean, 

At six o’clock on the following evening 
Corentin reported the anchor weighed, end 
we motored out through the home-comin: 
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fishing fleet. Not to have seen Concarneau sun-baked and peaceful, the haunt of rabbits 
Harbour during the sardine and tunny and green lizards. From the rocks at the 
season is to have missed one of the most pase of these cliffs fine pass and large BTey 


wonderful sights in Europe. Big smacks mullet are sometimes caught by the patient 
are the tunny-boats, about ninety feet long, angler. The “hotel, puilt in the form of 4 
and each seems tO have chosen a different fort, white and flat-rooled, gives a Moorish 
colour-scheme for the hull, all shades © to the jandscape. 

green, grey» red, white, and blue being repre- Inside the par we found but little 
sented ater, for tht flood-tide had only just begun 


Moreover, rarely are two sails of one boat to make itself felt. Very alluring was 

of the same hue; a blue topsail set over a tiny harbour of Port Manech, with a score 

ellow mainsail will be shipmates with a of black-hulled sardine craft lying agroun 

mizzen and head-sails of tan, white, or the blue smoke from their galley- 

ochre. Aboard the smaller, black-hulled ing with the cornflower plue of the nets 
e 


sardine smacks the nets hoisted to the drying from their mastheads 

masthead to dry and stream out like whitfs The engine was switche: off, and we 
of blue cigarette smoke. drifted slowly UP the river on the young flood- 
Our first destination was Pont Aven, 4 tide past the charming fisher hamlet of 


village at the head of a pretty estuary, where Rozbraz_ and the tall towers of a feudal 
we intended to stay awhile and explore the castle silhouetted against the sky. A prawn- 
neighbouring coast. Our course lay along boat. crept out towards the windless sea, 
a low shore of golden sand-dunes and granite passing us in the tortuous channel through 
poulders until we had given the Soldiers’ the mud-flats, which were alive with curlew 
Reef a wide berth and rounded the rock- uttering their plaintive cry to the fast- 
pound Trevignon Point. We then threaded approaching night. It was quite dark when 
the channel Detween the Ragunes Peninsula We stepped ashore on Pont Aven quay; not 


and the Ile Verte. a sound broke the stillness but the creaking 
The land at the mouth of the Aven and clacking of the water- ills. 
estuary is higher than anywhere else along From Pont Aven we explored the wild 


the coast, and is formed of prown rocks, Glenan Islands, some twelve miles out in 
ceaselessly flogged in winter by the wind the Atlantic, aS well as the shores of the 
and waves of howling gales ; jn summer, estuary itself. But all the while our journey 


On Concarneau Quay. “Not to have seen Concarneau Harbour during the sardine and 
tunny season is to have missed one of the most wonderful sights in urope.” 


THROUGH FRANCE WITH 


A sardine-packer of Concarneau. 


was calling us, and presently we set our 
course southward for Belle Ile. 

While we were eating our lunch, the 
course was altered to avoid disturbing the 
sardine boats fishing half-way between the 
island of Groix and the mainland. This is 
one of the most picturesque forms of fishing. 
Imagine a fleet of black-hulled luggers and 
cutters hove-to under shortened canvas while 
the crew of each pull slowly into the wind in 
a rowing-boat. 

Erect in the stern of the latter stands 
the skipper, casting out handfuls of rogue on 
either side of the blue net which is towing 
astern. A wily, capricious fish is the sardine, 
and he will not enter the net of his own 
accord. The latter is simply a wall of very 
fine netting towed behind the boat; by 
throwing out the rogue first on one side of 
the net and then on the other the fish are 
tempted into it. 

La rogue, I should explain, is a special 
bait for sardines, and consists of cods’ roe 
mixed with flour ground from the arachis 
nut. The sardine-fishery is a business for 
calm water and summer seas, both nets and 
fish being too fragile for handling in rough 
weather, though the boats and men are 
weather-proof. 

We now passed close by the island of 
Groix, whose inhabitants are accounted the 
most intrepid fishermen of Brittany, and 
beyond Groix the breeze freshened and the 
sun was gradually obscured by cloud. Belle 
Tle soon revealed itself to us, not mystic 
and mist-shrouded as Groix had _ been, 
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but a beautiful dove-grey, romantic and 


benign. 

ever a moment’s trouble had we with 
the engine out here among the blue-water 
rollers of the long Atlantic swell. There is 
nothing on the dusty roads ashore to com- 
pare with the joy of motoring seaward in 
one’s own staunch little craft to explore such 
aromantic island as Belle Ile, set in the vast 
expanse of the great heaving Atlantic. 

Rounding Taillefer Point, Sylvabelle 
carried us triumphantly between the twin 
piers into the outer harbour of old Le Palais, 
and at five o'clock we all went ashore, 
Corentin in search of petrol and ‘ The 
Viking "’ to be shown the sights of this 
entrancing island. 

Next morning dawned with a falling 
glass and an ominous-looking sunrise. How- 
ever, we decided to try and reach Pornic, a 
tidal harbour just south of the estuary of 
the Loire, where I intended to make a halt 
in the voyage in order to explore the islands 
of Noirmoutier and Yeu. After breakfast 
we got under way in a heavy shower of hail 
which accompanied a fierce south-easterly 
squall. We set a reefed mainsail to Sey 
Sylvabelle across the bay on her way sout 
towards Kerdonis Point. 

As we left the shelter of the island we 
began to feel the full force of the sea and 
heavy squalls: The sky was black and the 
horizon obscured with rain. In such weather 
it would have been folly to think of proceed- 
ing across the long stretch of open Atlantic 
that separated Belle He from St. Gildas 
Point, the southern extremity of the Loire 
estuary and our nearest landfall for Pornic, 
so we put back to Le Palais. 


A sardine smack returning to harbour. 
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The anchor was let go in our old berth, 
and we had not been below very long when, 
through the portholes, we could see great 
smacks sweeping madly round the break- 
water into the harbour, fleeing from the 
gale. Like fishermen all over the world, the 
Breton sardine-men have scant regard for 
their neighbours, and let go their anchors 
anyhow and anywhere when they come into 
port. To avoid collision with these tarry 
monsters I sent Corentin ashore with a stern- 
fast to the breakwater. 

Outside the wind was now blowing 
hard, and more and still more sardine boats, 
from every port on the coast, came crowding 
into the harbour for shelter. Presently a 
smack from Guilvinec carried away the 
fragile mast of a small motor-launch with 
her bowsprit, and this accident decided us 
to make a move; our present position was 
none too safe. I determined to seek the 
seclusion of the inner harbour before we were 
completely hemmed in by the mass of 
fishing-craft or horribly rammed by some 
new arrival. 

’ At first we had quite a struggle to get 
our anchor, for an inconsiderate neighbour 
had let go his own right athwart our chain, 
but after a good deal of heaving and hauling, 
and the exchange of much abuse in- the 
Breton tongue, Sylvabelle wag finally freed. 
Then Corentin went ashore in the dinghy 
and cast off the stern-fast from the quay, 
what time I started up the engine. 

There was now quite a storm raging 
outside, and smacks were still crowding in. 
Down would come their sodden canvas with 
a dull swish, and a hand in clumsy oilskins 
would tumble the anchor overboard. No 
notice was taken of one’s neighbours, and 
no attempt made to “round up” in a 
seamanlike manner, Through this maze of 
huddled craft it behoved me to pick a pas- 
sage. Had she been caught between two of 
those massively-built smacks, poor ladylike 
Sylvabelle would have been crushed like an 
eggshell. 

With the engine just “ ticking over” 
we went slowly ahead and threaded our way 
gingerly through the floating town of 
sardine smacks, past the steam-packet berth, 
and up a narrow sea-lane into the inner 
harbour, where we took up a snug berth in 
a corner. 

The following morning I found that the 
glass had risen considerably during the 
night and there was every prospect of being 
able to get to sea. The sardine-fishers were 
evidently of the same opinion, and left the 
harbour in groups, so we decided to follow 
them, for if the sea was calm enough to 
allow their fragile nets to be shot it was 
certainly smooth enough for the good ship 


Sylvabelle to proceed upon her lawful 
occasions, 
We had a swift and uneventful run 


down the island coast, but once out of the 
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shelter of the land found a big sea running. 
It was Sylvabelle’s first rough passage in 
blue water, but not a moment’s trouble was 
experienced. 

As the morning proceeded a very ugly- 
looking cloud appeared above the horizon, 
and at one time I began to regret my decision 
to carry on towards the south, but the squall 
passed without disturbing us, though it left 
more weight in the wind. Running before 
the breeze, the loose-footed mainsail was 
boomed out at the end of a hollow spar, 
once the boom of a racing dinghy. We 
proudly referred to it as the ‘ spinnaker- 
boom,” but pride soon had a fall, for pre- 
sently the spar snapped in twain like a 
carrot before the freshening breeze. 

As we continued on our south-easterly 
course we felt the full force of the westerly 
wind, and the long Atlantic rollers caused 
our dinghy, towing astern, to continually 
charge down upon us. It was too large to 
be carried on deck, so perforce we had to 
tow it, though it was.a heavy charge for 
Sylvabelle in a sea-way, and finally we 
decided to lay it up at Pornic and buy a 
smaller one. 

In the steep seas off the Loire estuary 
the dinghy created further commotion, 
finally breaking away and going off on a 
cruise of its own. We lowered the mainsail, 
gave chase under power, and succeeded in 
capturing the drifting boat, but in doing so 
shipped a sea in the engine-room. Running 
before the wind, we had left the engine-room 
ports open. Luckily the water did no 
damage, but it taught us to shut the ports 
in future when in a sea-way. 

This dinghy-chasing took time, and 
when we reached Pornic it was to find the 
last of the ebb streaming out over the bar, 
beyond which lay a wilderness of sand and 
mud. Pornic harbour dries right out at 
every tide, but there is a stone pier outside 
at the Noveillard for the use of the steamer 
which runs in summer across the Bay of 
Bourgneuf to the island of Noirmoutier. 

We let go our anchor under the lee of 
this pier, but the structure proved rather a 
delusion, as the seas swept right over it, 
drenching the seasick passengers who at- 
tempted to land from the little steamer. We 
stuck it out until the evening, when we 
moved into the harbour and took up a berth 
beneath the ivy-clad walls of the grand old 
castle, once the seaside residence of Blue- 
beard. 

My first business in Pornic was to look 
for a smaller dinghy. Finding nothing 
suitable for my purpose, I ordered one to 
fit over the cabin-top from Monsieur Rondet 
of Nantes. While this craft was being built 
we decided to spend the time in fishing and 
exploring the Loire estuary and the adjacent 
islands of Noirmoutier and Yeu. 

One of the great attractions of Pornic 
is the vast trawling-ground, the haunt of 
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soles and rays, provided by the shallow, 
sandy Bay of Bourgneuf. Eight miles away 
across this bay, and forming a natural break- 
water, lies Noirmoutier, in reality only an 
island at high water, as vehicles can be 
driven across a stone causeway at low tide 
at a point where the Vendée coast is but 
three miles distant. Beyond Noirmoutier, 
sixteen miles out in the Bay of Biscay, 
lies Yeu. 

L’Herbaudiére is the chief fishing port of 
Noirmoutier. This 
harbour also dries 
out at low tide, and 
is crowded with 
sardine-craft 
attracted by a 
couple of canning 
factories. ‘lhe best 
anchorage at Noir- 
moutier is the 
charming sandy 
bay at the Bois de 
la Chaize, sur- 
rounded by pretty 
woods running 
right down to the 
sea. On landing 
at the wooden pier 
one is at once 
within the forest, 
a mass of golden 
mimosa. 

There are two 
hotels: one on the 
shore, the other in the forest. A couple of 
miles in a donkey-cart brings one to the 
“‘capital,”” Noirmoutier village, connected 
with the sea by a narrow channel two miles 
long. This little port is used by coasters in 
search of salt and potatoes, these, with the 
breeding of donkeys and fishing, being the 
staple industries of the island. 

A great part of Noirmoutier is given 
over to salt-pans, and the white pyramids 
of salt vie with the windmills in relieving 
the monotony of the landscape. Apart 
from the woods at the Bois de la Chaize, the 
island, twelve miles long, but very narrow, 
consists of sand-dunes and salt’ marshes. 
So mild is the climate that quite a flourishing 
winter colony has been established at the 
Bois de la Chaize. 

The island of Yeu, six miles in length 
and two and a half across, with a population 
of nearly four thousand, is more picturesque, 
being situated in the open waters of the 
Atlantic. It was evening when we ap- 
proached Yeu, and we puffed our pipes 
and meditated in silence while the long 
dark shape before us slowly developed into 
an island set in a dark blue sea and studded 
with spires, towers, and houses. 

Soon one could distinguish the light- 
house, the citadel, in a clump of trees, and 
St. Saviour’s spire. At 8 p.m. we rounded 
the breakwater, and entered the harbour 
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of Port Joinville, formerly called Port 
It was three-quarter ebb. 

Proceeding into the inner harbour, we 
let go our anchor and rigged the “legs” 
reparatory to taking the mud. The har- 
Bour was packed with fishing craft for, in 
addition to the local cutter-rigged sardine- 
boats and tunny-smacks, a fleet of mackerel- 
hookers had come down from Douarnenez 
and Guilvinec. 

Very picturesque were the crews of the 


Low tide at Port Joinville. 


latter, sitting round their cooking-pots of 
fish soup, their variegated overalls and the 


.black hulls of their craft toned into a mass 


of sombre colour by the glow of the setting 
sun. A boy in a passing punt put us 
ashore, and we were soon discussing an 
excellent dinner at the Hétel des Voyageurs 
in the company of half-a-dozen commercial 
travellers and minor Government officials. 

I smoked a final pipe on the clean little 
quay outside the clean little hotel. Boys and 
girls were strolling up and down ; the girls 
wore black kerchiefs folded over their heads 
and dainty little high-heeled Louis-Quinze 
wooden shoes, copied from the girls of Les 
Sables d’Olonne on the mainland. 

Next morning I set out to explore fur- 
ther, climbing up a narrow street of dazzling 
white houses, red-roofed and one-storeyed. In 
the streets were a few fishermen and women 
—all rather dark, Spanish-looking types. In 
fact, the whole aspect of the place is Spanish, 
or rather Basque. 

Presently, clear of the town, I came 
across the castle, a battered, lichen-clad ruin 
which might have been lifted straight out 
of some medieval fairy tale of dragons and 
golden-haired princesses, and set on a sca- 
girt rock. Never in the course of many 
wanderings up and down the by-ways of 
Europe has it been my food fortune to 
set eyes on such a romantic-looking castle ! 
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The romantic old castle of Yeu Island. 


Close by a tiny shepherdess was watch- patten. There are several thousand ot 
ing a few ‘plack sheep, lying full length on the these punts on the marshes. The cattle are 
dry turf and gazing out to the blue Atlantic, conveyed in them along the tiny canals 
her little bare toes twinkling in the sun- from one pasture to another ; the marshman 
shine. Altogether 1 was enchanted by the is taken to church to be baptized in them and 
beauty and romance of this wondrous jsle, _ later married ; and in these odd little boats 
but though I should have liked to linger {his last remains are carried to the buri: 
had to keep Pornic in my mind and the ground. 
necessity 0! continuing my voyase south- Than the marsh itself nothing could be 
ward to the Gironde. more beautiful. It js, in reality, 4 network 
In due course the new dinghy arrived of canals running through 2 flooded forest 
from Nantes, and we set sail from Pornic of poplars, realizing, in miniature, one’s con- 
with a fresh westerly breeze and a bit ception of the banks of the Amazon. 
of a “lop” where the last of the ebb met In the remotest parts of the fens, where 
the wind. The horizon was clear and the the watery lanes are most intricate and the 
sky blue, so that I did not anticipate any oplars thickest, there dwell in_ little reed 
trouble, but almost immediately the wind uts communities of ancient folk who earn 
freshened, with every indication of worse to their daily pread by catching eels, frogs, and 
follow. In those circumstances the surf on _ leeches for the Paris market. But for the 
the Fromentine Bar and Braillard Bank, I splash of the paddles and the cry of @ bird 
considered, would be too dangerous to risk, the silence js complete as one glides down 


so we put back to Pornic. the lily-clad canal after a visit to one of these 
‘A second start, two days later, was more old eel-trappers- 
successful and we reached Les Sables Spending @ night at La Pallice, We 


d'Olonne, where the peasant dress of the reached the island of Oleron—after Corsica 


women—snowy Caps and skirts to the knee the second largest island of France—an 
—is the most fascinating in France. The were then faced with the navigation of the 
natives of Les Sables d’Olonne are of Iberian long, intricate channel between the island 
origin, the ladies’ bright eyes being as black and the mainland which finishes in the 


as the stockings they display so generously. jll-famed Bar of Maumusson. 

The fair north-east wind was too good ye passed close to the circular Fort 
to lose, so We only tarried one evening here, Royard, which reminded us of Spithead. 
and then scudded off along the flat Vendée The flat landscape being distorted with 
coast, which hereabouts isa kind of no-man’s- mirage, We had great difficulty in locating 
Jand of mussel-beds tailing off into marshes the buoys of the ‘ever-narrowing waterway. 
and miles and miles of se {, mud, and salt- A swift ebb-tide swept us along the intricate 
ings, the happy d of shrimpers winding channel. It was worse than winding, 
and shell-fish pi Ss. for it turned eff at right-angle bends and 

The mussel-beds, as 4 matter of fact, tangents. 
are one of the chief resources of the district As Oleron and the mainland converged 
and occupy @ number of marshmen, who use We could discover no way out ahead; we 
a curious little craft—hal{-punt, half mud- appeared to be courting S' ipwreck on @ lee 
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shore covered with oysters! As far as we 
could see there was no water ahead— 
nothing but acres and acres of oyster-beds. 
This is the home of the famous green 
Marennes oysters, their colour being derived 
from the green seaweed on which they are 
bedded. 

Clad in blue cotton trousers, a veritable 
host of men and women were engaged in 
tending their valuable crop, and ‘‘ The 
Viking ’’ was overcome with mirth at the 
sight of so many elderly dames wearing the 
same costume as their husbands. 

At dead low water a mistake with regard 
to a buoy put us on a sandbank. Philosophi- 
cally we decided to have lunch, and “ The 
Viking ’’ was dispatched in the dinghy to 
follow up his acquaintance with the fair sex 
of Oleron and see what was forthcoming in 
the way of oysters. After a good deal of 
chaff and laughter he came alongside with 
four dozen of the fattest extra-specials. 
They cost us forty-five sous / 

While we were enjoying lunch the rising 
tide floated us off, and we _ proceeded 
cautiously on our course towards the terrible 
Bar of Maumusson. We could now see this 
redoubtable exit to the open waters of the 
Bay of Biscay, while astern the swift tide 
was rapidly converting the desert of oyster- 
beds into a Venetian lagoon. 

Let me first tell you that Maumusson 
means mauvaise bouche—the ogre’s mouth 
gaping open to gobble you up; and the 
roar of the surf as it breaks on Maumusson 
Bar on a bad day can be heard at Marennes, 
twelve miles away. None of us had been 
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through before, but as we approached we 
met a fishing-smack rushing up on the tide, 
and Corentin recognized her as having once 
belonged to Concarreau, his native place. 
This “ The Viking ” declared to be a good 
omen, and we carried on gaily until our 
hearts turned to water at the sight of what 
appeared to be a terrific sea running outside. 

A moment's reflection convinced me 
that this could not be, or else the fishing- 
smack would not have carried a topsail ; 
her crew, moreover, would have been wear- 
ing their oilskins. Then we sighted a 
buoyed channel of smooth water close to 
the Oleron shore, with huge oily seas 
breaking on the bar to port, and calm 
waters beyond. 

On this occasion Maumusson was in 
kindly mood, and keeping in the channel 
we passed safely out to the open Atlantic 
without shipping a cupful of water. I 
could see, however, what a nasty place it 
would be at spring-tides or with only a 
moderate breeze meeting the tide. ven 
on this calm day the actual bar was a 
seething maelstrom of breakers that would 
have turned Sylvabelle keel-upwards in a 
second had we ventured out of the buoyed 
channel. 

Soon after this we were in the smooth 
waters of the Gironde estuary, a masterpiece 
of the art of lighting and buoyage, and 
moored in Royan harbour. Very southern 
is Royan—a blend of Spain and Provence 
on the Atlantic coast. A few miles up the 
estuary and we should be in the canal which 
would lead us to the Mediterranean itself. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ROBERT M. 
MACDONALD 


Mlustrated by KENNETH INNS 


HE confirmed world-wanderer gradu- 
ally becomes so accustomed to the 
strange beliefs and habits of the 
various peoples he encounters that 

he unconsciously adapts his own point of 
view to harmonize with theirs, and soon 
ceases to see anything remarkable in hap- 
penings he may not understand. 

When he eventually returns to civiliza- 
tion, however, he realizes with something 
of a shock that he has imbibed so many 
odd ideas that he is now sadly out of place. 
He wonders why everyone seems to know 
so much more than ke knows; and yet, at 
the back of his mind, he has an odd impres- 
sion that he has already actually experienced 
at first hand most of the things he hears 
being discussed as possibilities. 

In my own case, when something called 
“‘spiritism ’’ became the subject of awed 
conversation, my thoughts instantly flashed 
round the world to the South Sea Islands, 
where it is practised in everyday life. I 
learnt, also, that the scientists have lately 
discovered and begun to use the wonderful 
powers of suggestion as a healing agent—yet 
I have been in places where for untold 
generations people have lived—and died !— 
under that very same influence. In this 
connection I should like to relate an odd 
experience which happened to me in the 
South Seas. 

Just before the war my partner “‘ Mac ” 
and I were passengers on a little French 
trading-steamer which was crossing the New 
Hebrides Deep on the way to Tanna Island. 
We had left Britain only ten weeks before 
to hunt up an old comrade, nicknamed “ Fat 
Jack,”’ who had settled in the New Hebrides 
to grow vanilla and other tropical produce. 


peal 
accepted as the result of Netik influences.” 


Mac and I knew Tanna of old, and when its 
twenty miles of forest-clad mountains took 
shape under the black cloud of smoke which 
hangs eternally over its volcano we began to 
feel the subtle spell of the island coming 
over us once more. 

For some reason we did not then know 
the captain sailed past Lenakie, the usual 
port of call, and dropped anchor in Sulphur 

ay, which suited us very well, for “ Fat 
Jack’s ’’ house lay quite close to the shore. 
Some natives, with produce to sell, imme- 
diately came out to the ship in their canoes, 
and in one of those wonderful little vessels 
my companion and I were borne swiftly 
through the surf on the reef and landed. A 
little Presbyterian missionary whom we 
liked and a returning French planter from 
Noumea whom we did not like were put 
ashore at the same time. 

About a dozen savage-looking natives 
met us as we disembarked, and one, appa- _ 
rently recognizing us, told us in the usual 
“pidgin ’’ English of the Pacific that he 
was ‘‘ Tommy,” the white trader’s chief-of- 
staff, and had been sent with the others to 
escort us to the house. 

“‘ Boss got you letter with Burns Philp 
boat last week,” he added, confidentially. 
“* An’ he guess you would roll alonga Oui Oui 
fellows’ (French) boat.” 

We were surprised that Jack had not 
come down in person to greet us, but when 
we reached his bungalow we discovered the 
reason. He was lying on a camp-bed on the 
veranda, obviously very ill. ie was over- 
joyved to see us, but his handgrip was not 
as firm as of yore. 

“ What’s gone wrong with your machin- 
ery, old man?” Mac asked, anxiously, as 


Tommy departed to prepare drinks. ‘‘ You 
seem in a bad way.” 
“TI don’t know,” answered Jack, “ I 


feel cold at the back of my neck and hot in 
most other places. I can’t stand up, and 
althougt I sometimes feel hungry the first 
taste of food makes me sick. I suspect 
that some native has got a metik working 
against me, but although he has tried hard. 
Tommy can’t find out who it is. Anyhow, 
I’m mighty glad you fellows have rolled 
along ; with your help I hope we shall be 
able to lay the devil.” 

We looked at our old comrade anxiously, 
for his words sounded very odd in the 


mouth of a man who originally hailed from 
Manchester. Tanna, we knew, was a land 
full of sorcerers, and the natives believe that 
every calamity is caused by a form of witch- 
craft known as netik. It was rather start- 
ling, however, to find a matter-of-fact white 
trader accepting the idea. 

“‘ But surely you don’t believe in - etiks, 
Jack ?”” | said. ‘‘ You are a white man, and 
above such nonsense.”’ 

“T didn’t always,” Jack replied, rather 
sullenly. ‘‘ Tell me what is the matter with 
me, and I'll not believe now.” 

That we could not do, of course, nor 
could we discover the symptoms of any 
trouble we knew, but nevertheless we 
laughed at the notion of his being a victim 
of witchcraft. The natives of Tanna might 
believe in all sorts of devils, but we didn’t ! 
Years before the three of us had secretl 
entered some of the dreaded ‘‘ devil-houses ” 
that each family kept as repositories for the 
bones of their ancestors, and this terrible 
crime had not yet brought down upon us 
any punishment that we knew of. 

Ve reminded Jack of this and sundry 
other tricks which we had played upon the 
witch-doctor fraternity. He laughed at the 
memory, but reminded us in turn that our 
doings had not been found out, and sug- 
gested that if they had been we might not 
now be alive to recount them. The con- 
versation, however, seemed to do him good, 
and presently, to Tommy’s intense  sur- 
prise, he slid out of his bunk and lit a cigar. 

‘Bad devil get hims to-night, hims no’ 
wait in bunk,” the ‘‘ boy ” said warningly, 
running up to his master. ‘‘ Big priest-fel- 
low tell Tommy no’ let hims get w ee 

“* Tell your confounded priests to dodge 
their own devils,” snapped Jack. “‘ My 
mates are here now, and together we are a 
match for all the evil spirits in Tanna, Tell 
the cook to fix up a good dinner for to-night, 
and then clear out.” 

Tommy was astounded at the change 
in his master, but, probably guessing that 
Mac would act as Jack’s deputy and thrash 
him if he hesitated, he darted away into the 
house to carry out his orders, 

The heat of the day was now past, and 
we sat on the veranda and smoked until 
after sundown. A cool breeze sprang up, 
the scent of the night flowers was narcotic, 
and as we watched the lights of the little 
French steamer, riding beyond the reef on 
a glass-like sea, we felt very happy. 
Exchanging news and gossip, we learned 
that Jack had been prosperous, also that the 
French authorities in New Caledonia were 
doing their utmost to induce their people 
to take up land in Tanna and elsewhere in 
the New Hebrides, so that when the dual 
control of the British and French came to 
an end the majority of the settlers would 
be French. 

“ That steamer out there is waiting to 
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land firearms,’’ Jack remarked. ‘“ Tommy 
tells me that a tribe from the interior is 
coming down to buy them. There will be a 
det of shooting round these parts before 
long. 

This, if true, explained why the vessel 
had not called at the regular port, and we 
thought we could have named the gun- 
running agent. 

The dinner that night was a marvel of 
Native cookery, but it was completely 
spoiled when Tommy entered hurriedly and 
told his master that a native pricst had just 
informed him that the “ devils’’ would 
get him (Jack) that night. Almost at once 
the planter became ill again, and Mac and I 
had to carry him to bed on the veranda. 

“ T’ve got my call, boys,” he murmured, 
weakly, ‘I shall only pull through if the 
nettk goes home before morning.” 

We said nothing, but we were thinkin, 
hard. We knew the idea of the netik, an 
quite understood what poor Jack meant. 
The netik, I should explain, is some part of 
a man’s body—a finger or toe-nail, a scrap 
of skin, a tuft of hair, or anything else—which 
has been secured by an enemy. Into this 
object, by sundry incantations, the enemy 
induces one of the many wandering spirits 
of Tanna to enter. Directly this is accom- 
plished the original owner becomes afflicted 
with whatever evil is the speciality of that 
particular ‘‘ devil.” 

If for any reason a native degires to 
cause the death of another, and is afraid of 
murdering him directly, he secures a netik 
of his intended victim—and the result is 
assured! If the man who controls the 
netik dies—as often happens if the victim 
suspects who he is !—the sick man recovers ; 
but if the netik itself is discovered and 
thrown into the molten sea of lava that 
surges in the crater of the great volcano 
that dominates the island, the spirit inside 
it goes to its final abode, taking with it the 
life of the person who has been using it ! 

The story of the netik appears wild and 
fantastical enough, but it is known to all 
New Hebridean missionaries. While unable 
to explain much of its mystery, they believe 
that suggestion plays a big part in the 
results of its working; in other words, if a 
man were not told that a netik was being 
employed against him he would probably 
not fall ill. 

If, absurd as it sounded, our friend was 
right, and somebody had put the metik spell 
on him, who could it be? We thought of 
the objectionable French planter who had 
landed with us, but, remembering he had 
been in Noumea while Jack was ill, dis- 
missed the idea. Finally Mac left us and 
went in search of Tommy in order to ask 
him some questions. The boys’ quarters 
were quite near, and it was not very long 
before Mac returned. 

“Who cut your hair last, old man?” 
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he asked the planter quietly, as he sat down 
beside the bed. 

““ Tommy—and I've been cold where my 
hair was ever since,’ murmured Jack feebly. 
Shortly afterwards he fell asleep, looking 
perfectly ghastly, and it seemed to both of 
us that the end was not far distant. 

Presently, when poor Jack was fast 
asleep, Mac rose to his feet. ‘‘ Come on, boy,” 
he said to me. ‘ Do you hear old Jimmy 
Squarefoot bellowing up aloft ?” 

I looked towards the mountain summit 
and nodded. The sky was flaming spas- 
modically above the crater, and the ground 
shook occasionally as, with rumbling reports, 
the volcano threw up a flood of lava. 

“We've got to get up there in record 
time,” Mac went on. “ Tommy has gone 
down to help to land the guns. I felt rather 
suspicious of that fellow, and after he’d gone 
J] had a good look round. I found ¢his in his 
room.” 

With that he held out a bunch of hair 
tied up with a piece of skin. Attached to 
it were some sharks’ teeth, dead insects, and 
a diminutive bat stutfed with some evil- 
smelling compound. 

“The netik 1” 
everything in a flash. 
Come on!” 

I don’t think that mountain was ever 
climbed so fast before, and by midnight 
we were crossing the lava-covered plateau 
which lay above the zone of trees. The 
cracked and fissure-rent cone, lit dully by 
patches of glowing lava which had _ boiled 
over from the crater, lay before us. Dog- 
gedly we fought our way upwards over its 
Jagged slope, through ‘the hot sulphury 
smoke, until we stood on the very edge of 
Hades and gazed down into the cup-shaped, 
pulsating heart of the volcano. 

We had been on that fiery summit once 
before, and from its brow had admired the 
island of Eromanga, lying far off in a spark- 
ling moonlit sea, but this time we saw 
nothing but the molten lava beneath us. 
Standing there above that awe-inspiring 
pit, Mac flung the bunch of hair and odd- 
ments far out into space, and when the 
next discharge belched forth, lighting up 
land, and sky, we were on our way back 
once more. 

An hour later, in a dark pool in the 
lower forests, we washed the grime from 
our faces and bathed our blistered and 
bleeding feet. By sunrise we were down on 
the beach close to Jack’s house, and as we 
drew nearer we saw our friend standing on 
the veranda, looking the picture of health ! 

“ Hullo, you fellows!” he called out, 
cheerily. “I forgot to warn you against 
sharks if ycu were going swimming. Cotfee 
will be ready as soon as I can kick up 
Tommy. I’m fecling fine; I’ve got an idea 
someone’s taken the retik otf!” 

“ Splendid!’ I cried. ‘* But we haven't 


I gasped, realizing 
“Good heavens ! 
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been swimming. Your precious Tommy has 
been away gun-running. I think he knows 
a Frenchman in the gun business who would 
like to own vour plantation: ns 

“Jove!” roared Jack, comprehension 
dawning in his eyes ‘‘Tommy! Tommy! 
Where the deuce is he?” 

Another native appeared in haste from 
the house. 

‘“‘Hims tink Tommy no’ come any 
more,” he said, nervously “Some big- 
fellow netik get him through the night. 
Hims dead!” 

Jack was the only one of us who showed 
any surprise at this startling announcement. 
Mac and I were so glad to see our friend his 
old self again that we didn’t give much 
thought to Tommy. 

“Tommy and you have been drinking 
that Frenchman’s rat-poison again!’ said 
the trader, angrily. ‘Go and shake him 
up! Both of you are too much concerned 
in ‘ Frenchy’s ’ gun-running business, and it 
has got to stop. This island will remain 
British as long as I am on top of the 
ground.” 

“ You’ve struck it, old man,” broke in 
Mac. “ But if you weren’t on top of the 
ground I expect Tommy would be someone 
of importance on the island, and in the 
pay of this Frenchman. Anyhow, you'll be 
glad to hear that we flung the s:et1k Tommy 
made from your hair into the crater up 
aloft last night, though we had a bit of a 
Tace against time to do it.” 

“What's that?” cried Jack, his eyes 
opening wide in amazement.  ‘‘ Tommy 
made a netikh from my hair? You de- 
stroyed it ? Then perhaps Here, let’s 
go and have a look at him!” 

Startled by our friend’s attitude, we 
hurried after Jack to Tommy's apartment. 
The boy lay full-length on the floor, his 
sightless eyes staring upward through the 
open window toward the peak. His fingers 
were crooked into crevices in the rough 
flooring; his feet were braced against the 
end wall. There was no doubt at all about 
it: he was dead, and life had apparently 
Leen extinct for some time. There was 
nothing whatever to show the cause of 
his death. 

At Jack’s orders the servants bore the 
body away, and we went back to breakfast, 
all somewhat staggered by this mysterious 
tragedy. 

Later, the missionary came along and 
heard our story. ‘‘ Undoubtedly a case of 
auto-suggestion,” he summed up. “ I’ve 
heard of similar instances elsewhere among 
the islands.” 

““ Maybe,” said Mac, thoughtfully ; “ but 
until a few hours ago it looked as if our friend 
here was going to die instead of Tommy, 
yet Jack knew nothing about the ‘ devil’ in 
the hair; he only suspected that somebody 
had put a netik on him. And we don’t 
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“*The Netik!’ | gasped, realizing everything in a flash.” 
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know now whether the boy discovered we’d 
found his netik and taken it up to the 
crater.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about auto- 
suggestion, as you call it,” put in Jack, 
“but I’m certain the netik nearly killed me, 
and that it was the loss of it that killed 
Tommy. I never dreamt the scoundrel was 
in league with the French gun-runner. If I 
had known that I might have suspected him 
of this netik business, for with me once out 
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of the way the French influence would 
dominate here. Jove! but I’ve had a 
mighty narrow escape! I think I'll take a 
trip somewhere with you two fellows just 
to get over it.” 

“* A jolly good idea,” I suggested, ‘‘ but 
why not give up the whole business and sell 
out?” 

“ Never !’’ cried Jack, doggedly. ‘‘ They 
sha’n’t frighten me away ! fin from Man- 
chester |” 


LOG-RAFTS IN VANCOUVER HARBOUR 


THE curious photograph here reproduced, 
taken from an aeroplane at three thousand 
five hundred feet, shows a number of log-rafts 
that have been floated down-stream to the 


saw-mills in Vancouver Harbour. These rafts 
vary in length from fifty to about three 
hundred yards, according to the number of 
sections composing them, but in width 

are about sixty feet. After 
timber has been selected 
and cut, it is hauled to the 
nearest river—an operation 
known as “ logging ’"—and 
there built into rafts. When 
constructing a raft the lum- 
bermen chain together the 
outside logs and arrange the 
rest so as to form a rectangle. 
The number of logs in a raft 
and their value depend en- 
tirely upon the size, nature, 
and quality of the timber. 
The Douglas fir, the most 
valuable tree of the Pacific 
Coast, often grows to a height 
of three hundred feet, and has 
a base circumference of nearly 
forty feet ; it furnishes a struc- 
tural timber that is both 
strong and durable. The 
Sitka spruce, on account of 
its resilience, strength, and 
lack of weight, is much used 
in aeroplane construction. 
Hemlock, cedar, and the 
ordinary yellow fir are also 
cut in large quantities, so a 
raft may be composed of logs 
anything from twenty to two 
hundred feet in length, and 
be valued in the water at any- 
thing from one thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars or 
even more. An actual log is 
worth from ten dollars up to 
several hundred, according to 
size, nature, and quality. 
Continuous practice has en- 
abled the lumbermen to attain 
the agility of mountain goats. 
They leap from log to log 
and not only spin the one 
supporting them, treadmill 
fashion, but reverse its motion 
with the greatest of ease. 
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Pagans having the idea of the “great war-game” explained to them. 


“THE WHITE. MAN'S 
GREAT WAR- GAME" 


By 


GEOFFREY 


BARKAS 


Photographs from the film “ PALAVER” by the courtesy of British Instructional 
Films, Surbiton, Surrey. 


Working amongst the savages of the 


and other primitive tribes of Northern 


Sura, » 
Nigeria, Mr. Barkas recently produced a film founded upon the history of British Adminis- 
tration in this remote corner of the Empire. In the face of seemingly insuperable difficulties 
of language, religion, and inter-tribal enmity he succeded, with the sanction and assistance 
of the Government, in persuading these picturesque people, many of whom are cannibals, 
to enact incidents of their own history before the “magic eye” of his camera. In these 
exclusive articles Mr. Barkas tells the full story of the undertaking, illustrating his narrative 
with a number of remarkable photographs. 


II. 

AVING settled upon my chief 
location and secured my two 
leading native artists, the next 
move was to recruit the “‘ crowds.” 

Ihe news was broadcast to the Pagans far 
and near that we wanted them to take part 
in a great ‘' war-game.”” 

t was explained that we should carry 


their living images to thousands of people 
beyond the seas so that the white folks could 
learn of the greatness of the Sura nation. 
It was, perhaps, a stretching of the truth— 
especially as we told a similar tale to their 
rivals, the Angas !—but it was the only 
tactful way of securing their co-operation. 
These explanations took a long time. 

First of all the natives had to be 
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summoned to the rest-house. They came in 
hundreds, accompanied by their chiefs and 
headmen, and after the preliminary salaams 
grouped themselves and made ready to listen 
to the Political Officer. A few apt remarks 
set them chuckling and put them in a good 
humour to hear the serious business of the 
moment. Everything had to be explained 
in the minutest detail. 

The very word *‘ photograph " conveyed 
nothing to them, and a lengthy series ot 
synonyms had to be employed. When this 
knotty problem had been solved, with much 
clicking of tongues and shaking of heads, 
they were told that so many hundreds of 
them would be called upon to turn out in 
their full hunting-kit —gnome-like caps of 
plaited straw strapped with leather thongs, 
war-paint, spears, bows and _arrows—to do 
battle for the glories of the Sura and Angas 
races as in the days of yore. 

It was made clear to them that these 
would be battles in play, that men would 
fall ‘‘dead ” and would lie still until they 
were told they might rise, that they would 
have to throw spears as near as they possibly 
could to the District Officer, and that Police 
would come up with rifles, which they would 
fire with plenty of noise, but without hurting 
anyone. 

“Noise and nothing beside!’ Here 
was food for thought indeed! A blank and 
uncomprehending silence descended upon 
the gathering. Finally, one by one, the 
older men began to ask questions. It was 
evident they suspected some deep-laid plot 
to accomplish their ruin. 

For ten years they had been dissuaded 
from violence of any kind. Bloodshed had 
been heavily punished and the arts of peace 
rewarded, And here was a Political Officer, 
sent by the Big Man, the Governor, actually 
ordering them to turn out and fight battles— 
to throw spears at one another! No, they 
said; it was not good enough. If they 
obeyed, they thought, the Police would 
indeed come along—to drag them out of their 
homes and take them to prison! More 
palaver ensued, as a result of which we 
were presently able to convince the more 
intelligent of them that it was really a game, 
and that no serious consequences would 
follow their playing at fighting. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 


They would agree, then, they told us, 
to dress in their hunting-kit, turn out in 
hundreds, and fight a make-believe battle. 
But what was all this about throwing spears 
at a white man?) That was altogether too 
good to be true, Throw spears at a white 
man and get off scot-free ?— Another twenty 
minutes’ talking convinced them that they 
were really and truly invited to throw spears, 
and that nothing whatever would happen to 
them. 
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Moreover, we added, they would actually 
be paid for it! This last statement, however, 
was more than they could swallow, and was 
greeted with incredulous guffaws. Finally 
they were won over, but it took some doing. 

The thought of the Police, however, 
still caused them to hesitate. Not once, 
but many times in the past misdeeds which 
they had thought would pass unnoticed, 
protected as they were by their mountain 
fortresses and their skill in arms, had met 
swift and terrible punishment at the hands 
and rifles of the Nigerian Police. A handful 
of Police had been able to exact a heavy 
penalty, and their “ fire-weapons’”’ had 
struck a very real terror into the hearts of 
the natives. The realization that Police 
were coming with guns to take part in this 
game of ours nearly caused them to ‘ go 
for bush,” 

There was a long silence, and then one 
old chief spoke up. 

“We believe all that the white man 
says. He is our father and our mother and 
we are his children,” he announced solemnly. 
“ But we would feel happier and more com- 
fortable if he would stand up before the 
Police and let them fire their guns at him, so 
that we may see for ourselves that these 
guns hold nothing but noise.” 

So much for the first meeting. But 
palaver after palaver had to be called before 
the Pagans finally grasped the general 
scheme; and even then the most alarming 
rumours began to circulate. At intervals 
for several days distressed savages ap- 
proached our interpreters and begged them 
to persuade us to go away and not bring this 
awful trouble upon them. 

Patiently we called yet another meeting, 
and once more everything.was thrashed out. 
Nobow.y would be punished, nobody would 
be hurt—it was all a great game. Then, at 
last, they were satisfied, and agreed to turn 
out four hundred strong, mounted and on 
foot, and do anything we wanted. 

The first day for the filming of the battle- 
scenes dawned, and we took up our positions 
bright and early in the picturesque valley 
chosen for the setting and sat down to await 
the arrival of the warriors. We soon dis- 
covered the one bad trait which afterwards 
revealed itself in all their dealings with us— 
their utter unreliability as regards time. 
We waited and waited—and waited some 
more, but not a man was to be seen. 

Eventually, about four hours after the 
stipulated time, they began to dribble in. 
As they arrived in increasing numbers they 
made a brave show, riding their stocky little 
ponies and filling the valley with dust from 
the sun-baked ground, As soon as they saw 
us they uttered wild shouts and whoops, and 
breaking into a gallop, swept down upon us, 
pulling their ponies up short on their 
haunches ina smother of dust, almost at our 
feet. They proved marvellous horsemen, 
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The Author selecting men for various parts in the play. 
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A headman considers a knotty point with the aid of his pipe. 
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possessing a perfect natural seat even on the 
roughest ground, and hardly ever did we 
see one of them thrown. 

Rehearsals were our principal concern 
on this first day. I was anxious to find out 
what amount of bloodthirsty action I 
could extract from the Pagans without 
tisk of having them get out of hand and 
making too realistic a fight. 

When it is realized that we had to re- 
construct battles and cattle-raids and carry 
them out with raw savages, many of whom 
had a vivid personal recollection of the 
real thing, and who, being of small mental 
stability, were prone to be carried away by 
the excitement of the moment and kick over 
the traces of Make-Believe, it will be readily 
understood that we had occasional moments 
of anxiety. 


A WONDERFUL SPECTACLE, 


It needed little imagination to picture 
the possible results when, two hundred 
strong, the Angas warriors came thrusting 
into our valley to “do battle’ with their 
hereditary enemies the Sura. A rolling cloud 
of dust marked their tempestuous advance. 
Outrunners danced backwards and forwards, 
with poised spears and bows drawn to the 
full, crouching, leaping, and shouting their 
battle-songs. Then came the King, and 
behind him the main body of his warriors. 

They were fine big men, all of them 
muscled like tigers, with the sinews rippling 
beneath their red-streaked skins, and the 
air was full of the reek of sweat and the 
confused din of cowhorns blown with deep- 
chested power. Horsemen darted about on 
the flanks, spear-points and axe-blades 
flashing in the sun. Altogether it was a 
stirring and intoxicating spectacle—a back- 
ward glance at the savagery from which 
these people were only now emerging. 
Their cries, their movements, and_ their 
eagerness to get to hand-grips with the 
enemy were real, vividly real, to every one 
of them. 

From the high rocks where I stood it 
seemed as though Elemental Man were 
flinging his challenge across the gulf of the 
years. It was impossible not to be stirred, 
impossible not to speculate what might 
happen if we once lost control, even for 
a few moments. 

However, the mock war was carried out 
ant filmed without any serious hitch, and 
then, with considerable relief, we turned to 
the less nerve-trying task of making the 
scenes depicting encounters between the 
natives and the white men, 

One of our first steps was to carry out 
our promise to demonstrate the harmlessness 
of the blank ammunition with which our 
weapons were loaded. The Pagans’ childish 
sense of humour was enormously tickled 
when the Political Officer and myself sub- 
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mitted to the test which the chief had 
suggested. Like two schoolboys preparing 
for a ‘‘swishing,” we ‘ bent over’’ and 
allowed Haddon Mason, who played the 
part of the District Political Officer, to fire 
four or five rounds of “ blank ” at us. 

At the first shot the whole assembly 
ducked and turned to fly. Obviously they 
had had first-hand experience of the effects 
of rifle-fire! One or two curious folk, how- 
ever, turned to look. They stopped, the 
others followed their example, and as they 
watched the ludicrous performance—the 
pair of us dancing about in pretended en- 
joyment as shot after shot was fired at us— 
their astonishment and fear gave place to 
delight, and they broke into loud laughter. 

From then on they showed no fear 
either of the rifle-fire or of the Police, but 
it must be added that if ever these Pagans 
showd cause trouble, it will need a sharp 
lesson to remind them that all rifles are not 
the same and that occasionally something 
more than mere noise accompanies the firing 
of a gun. 


OUR “JU-JUS.” 


Except for a few cloudy and uncertain 
days when we first started “ taking,” we 
experienced very little delay on account of 
the weather. The blame for these delays, in 
accordance with Pagan beliefs, was laid at 
the feet of our ju-jus. It should be explained 
that Major Edgar, the Political Officer 
attached to us, had with him a mallaam, or 
scribe, a man of mystery and learning, well 
versed in the art of making ju-jus. 

The Major enthusiastically insisted that 
we must each have one; so with a sense of 
pleasant curiosity we visited the madlaam, who 
produced pieces of paper which he proceeded 
to cover with strange hieroglyphics, leaving 
in the centre a small space wherein we wrote 
our names and the things we most desired. 

The unanimous demand was for good 
health, good luck, and happiness, I think, 
and these details having been inscribed by 
each of us on our own particular sheet of 
paper, the wet ink was sprinkled with sacred 
sand to the accompaniment of solemn in- 
cantations. The paper was then folded up 
and sewn into a small leather bag, and pre- 
sented to us with particular instructions as 
to where it should be worn—whether in a 
left-hand pocket, a right hand-pocket, or on 
the head. 

The party broke up and dispersed with 
frivolous remarks, though we all disposed of 
our /u-jus as directed and carried them with 
us for some time. It may have been mere 
coincidence, of course, but the fact remains 
that from that day onwards things went 
wrong ; we experienced all kinds of annoy- 
ances and hindrances. After a week of this, 
we held an informal meeting and solemnly 
discarded our inefficient 7u-jus. From that 
Moment until the wet season started, at 
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The arrival of one of the Pagan airimios: 


a © * ori Saree 
“They made a brave show, riding their stocky little ponies and filling 
the valley with dust.” 
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the beginning of April, the weather gods 
were kind to us, and we had no more 
hold-ups. 

Actually the first rains descended upon 
us when we were entirely unprepared. We 
had recklessly disregarded the forerunning 
banks of dark clouds and distant rumblings, 
and under pressure of the increased energy 
inspired by the delicious cool wind that 
suddenly sprang up, we embarked on a 
primitive game of football. Presently 
refreshing drops of rain began to fall, and 
these were greeted with whoops of joy. The 
wind rose steadily, but still we took no 
notice. 

Suddenly, the Thing was upon us— 
sheets of rain and amost terrific wind. All 
our chairs, tables, and odd possessions were 
blown over, and everything was soaked in 
half a second. It was almost impossible to 
stand up, and in an incredibly short space of 
time the veranda of the rest-house was one 
great lake. The storm lasted about an hour, 
and it was a sadder but wiser little band that 
hung its clothes out to dry when the sun 
broke through again. 

There are many other amusing incidents 
worthy of record. In particular Yiberr and 
the Sarikin Tsafi, the two rival chiefs, 


afforded us many bright moments. Both of 
them were inveterate smokers, and Yiberr 
developed an insatiable craving for “‘ Capstan 
Medium,” to obtain which he resorted to all 
kinds of stratagems. ~ He would regularly 
approach each of the male members of the 
party in turn and indicate, with vivid and 
quite unmistakable pantomime, that he 
required both his out-size in pipes and his 
leopard-skin tobacco pouch filled to capacity. 

The old Sarikin Tsafi, on the other hand, 
though equally fond of the white man’s 
tobacco, maintained a dignified aloofness 
from this barefaced exhibition of highway 
robbery, and accepted with gracious bows 
and soft croonings of pleasure whatever we 
chose to dole out to him. Although these 
two old gentlemen lived only eighteen 
miles apart, neither could understand a 
word the other spoke. In a very few days, 
however, they became fast friends, and in 
the, many scenes they played together they 
managed to converse with every appear- 
ance of intelligent understanding. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


Yiberr was of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, and watched all our movements like 


A “close-up” of one of the battle-scenes. 
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i Yiberr enjoys 
im himself hugely 
with a three- 
sided mirror. 


Yilkuba, the 
witch -doctor 
of the Sura. 


The two leaders got on 
excellently with one 
another, though neither 
could understand a word 
of the other’s language. 


Examining the day’s “take” outside Rodwell’s specially-built dark-room. On the 
right are three of the “ 


a monkey. I think the article which gave 
him the most intense pleasure and surprise 
was a three-sided folding mirror belonging 
to Miss Cowley, our leading lady. We 
handed this over to him one day at the 
close of our work, and stood around to 
watch developments. 

Yiberr sat on a rock and gazed at him- 
self solemnly. He moved his head from side 
to side, and an expression of comical dismay 
came over his face. Seeing this reflected in 
the mirror, he burst out laughing and called 
to his sons to gather round him. We then 
pointed out to him that, by adjusting the 
side-wings, he could see the back of his head. 
He became almost delirious with joy, ob- 
serving himself from all angles with rich 
chuckles of enjoyment. 

Among our small-part performers was a 
diminutive dwarf who acted in the film as 
carrier to the District Officer. This young 
gentleman did excellent work, and was only 
too pleased to be retained at a salary of 
sixpence a day for as long as we wanted him, 
Unfortunately, however, he fell sick with 
fever, and immediately became miserable 
and dejected. 

As is usual with natives, he was firmly 
convinced that he was about to pass away. 
We went to visit him at his hut in the 
neighbouring Hausa village and found him 
huddled over a large fire, his teeth chattering 
and his entire face and body a strange 


Georges.” 


greyish hue. He refused to be comforted, 
rolling his eyes and clasping his stomach in 
agony, so we fetched him a couple of blankets 
and administered a very large dose of castor 
oil and quinine. 

Next day we found him weak and spent, 
and visibly shrunken. He made _ feeble 
efforts to edge away when we produced a 
bottle of Angier’s Emulsion, and large tears 
rolled down his face. Evidently he had lost 
all confidence in our medicines! After I 
had taken a dose myself to demonstrate 
its harmlessness, however, he became 
reassured 

It seems to have been the correct treat- 
ment, for after a few days he began to get 
about again. True, he developed a queer 
little cough which mysteriously increased 
in violence whenever he came near us, 
though whether this was due to a desire for 
more sympathy or more emulsion we were 
never able to discover ! 

A never-failing scource of mirth was 
Rodwell’s troop of performing camera- 
carriers. They were a mixed lot of Hausas 
and Pagans. Each possessed a perfectly 
good Hausa or Pagan name, but Rodwell 
could hardly be expected to memorize these 
tongue-twisters, so he fell into the way of 
calling them all ‘ George.” 

First there was “' Plain George.” He, 
however, lost interest in his job, and ran 
away. On his return some weeks later 
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he received twelve lashes with the balala at 
the hands of his own chief, and returned to 
our fold a chastened man. 

Then there was ‘‘ Curly George,’’ dis- 
tinguished by a generous top-knot of hair 
on the crown of his head, the rest of his skull 
being innocent of hirsute adornment. 

The ensign of ‘‘ Waistcoat George’? was 
an antique relic of a white man’s vest which 
peeped out coyly from beneath his riga. 

‘‘ Toothache George ” gained his sobri- 
quet by reason of a swollen face and an 
abscess on the gum which rendered him sad 
and unsightly for a week. On recovering 
from this malady, over-familiarity with his 
master’s “‘ Overland ” car rewarded him with 
a badly-gashed foot, and he was re-christened 
“* Hard Luck George.” 

At the end of each day’s work he would 
limp sadly to the steps of the rest-house and, 
with the pathetic eyes of a stricken deer, 
demand that Miss Webb should administer 
healing ointments, which she did. Long 
after his foot was healed he would turn up 
to be re-bandaged for the sheer joy of going 
about with his foot tied up. Ultimately 
he was re-christened ‘‘ Pathetic George,” 
and this name stuck to him to the end. 

Then there was ‘‘ Chinese George,” who 
had arather Mongolian cast of countenance, 
and “ Dripping-Face George,’’ whose face 
really did drip with an awful persistency. 
Finally there was ‘‘ Plain Ordinary George,” 
who had no special characteristic. 


INVETERATE SLEEPERS. 


With all their differences these carriers 
shared one trait. This was the ability and 
desire to go to sleep at any time in any place 
and in aay position. They would fall sound 
asleep while holding the reflectors, thus re- 
ducing poor Rodwell to a state of speechless 
rage. He knew not a word of their language, 
and when he relieved his feelings in good 
sound English they merely grinned amiably 
at him. 

They slumbered heavily while hanging 
on to the running-board of the car, travelling 
at speed. One of them fell off—but this 
cured neither him nor his fellows. On 
reaching location they would deposit their 
loads and all be fast asleep in two minutes. 
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I think the piece de résistance in this line 
was supplied by ‘‘ Dripping-Face George.” 
One particularly hot morning we had spent 
an hour or so organizing a rather complicated 
scene in the specially-built compound high 
up on the White Rock mountain. The scene 
was to depict the flight of the women and 
children and the driving out of the goats, 
sheep, ponies, and chickens from the com- 
pound on the approach of the victorious 
enemy. 

Several rehearsals had been carried out 
with varying degrees of success, and at last 
I decided to take a chance on it. Through 
the medium of my two interpreters, I set 
the scene in motion and yelled to Rodwell to 
“Turn!’’ Everything went smoothly for 
a few seconds ; the goats, sheep, and children 
displayed an unusual amount of common 
sense in carrying out the panic-stricken flight. 

Suddenly, from the doorway of a hut 
immediately facing the camera, there 
emerged the yawning, stretching figure of 
‘ Dripping-Face George.” With a dazed 
and childlike air he slowly stepped forth 
and surveyed the confusion, and it was some 
moments before it dawned upon him that 
our frenzied shouts were directed at him. 

Words cannot express our utter exas- 
peration, or the feeling of weary resignation 
with which we recalled our little crowd of 
actors and started all over again the long 
and difficult process of getting them to their 
places and setting things going once more. 

On the whole, however, the ‘‘ Georges ” 
were good fellows, and shed many pints of 
honest sweat carrying our gear up and down 
the mountain-side. 

The Mohammedan fast of Ramadan 
provided a very severe test of their powers 
of physical endurance. For one whole month 
the faithful are forbidden by the Koran to 
let food or drink Pass their lips from sunrise 
to sunset, but these ‘‘boys’’ carried on 
their job with admirable stoicism. They 
had not so much as a drop of water to rinse 
their mvuths, yet all dav long they would 
toil up and down under the fierce sun carry- 
ing loads. However, when the sun set and 
they were free to break their fast they cer- 
tainly made up for lost time, and enormous 
meals disappeared with incredible speed. 


(To be concluded. 
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TRUFFLE: 


& 
Llerbert Vivian 


Truffles are curious things, and not very many people in this country know much about them ; 
but in France and Italy quite a business is done in hunting for them with specially-trained pigs 
and dogs and their subsequent preparation for market. Mr. Vivian gives an interesting 
description of this odd industry and the way in which the four-footed searchers are trained. 


HE Peérigord region of France may 
be described as a succession of 
shrubberies, with a peculiar dwarf 
oak predominating. | Wandering 

about there last autumn, I was immediately 
struck by the numbers of sows and hogs, all 
wearing leather collars, which were being 
led about—or rather, leading their owners 
about—on leashes. 

One's usual idea of ‘‘ this little pig,” or, 
indeed, any sort of pig, going to market, 
suggests a continual struggle between man 
and beast, with the beast always trying its 
beastliest to go the wrong way. But here 
I noticed the pigs advancing with the 
utmost assurance in a straight line that 
would have put any bee to shame. The 
only trouble was that four legs advanced 
faster than two, so that the master was hard 
put to it to keep up with his eager companion. 

The animals, I knew, were engaged in 
truffle-hunting, and as the peasants of the 
Dordogne are among the friendliest in 
France, I had but to accost the first one I 
met to gather full details of this curious 
business. 

“ The smell of truffles,’’ he told me, “ is 
so powerful that almost any animal can 
detect it from a considerable distance ; 


squirrels, field-mice, and wandering hogs 
constantly root them up and devour them. 
In Russia bears used to be trained to find 
them, but nowadays we rely almost entirely 
on sows. 

“It is a common idea that pigs are dirty 
and stupid, but that is only when they are 
confined in insanitary styes. Look at those 
which roam free in our forests or fields, and 
see how tidy they keep themselves! And 
you must have seen performing pigs at 
circuses and shows, displaying incredible 
intelligence. If you give him a chance, a 
pig is much sharper and more adaptable than 
a dog.” 

Certainly my friend’s sow proved her 
sagacity very convincingly in a short space 
of time. No sooner had we reached the 
truffle region than she raised her head and 
sniffed the air. The scent was evidently 
satisfactory, for she immediately made a 
quick advance, with her nose to the ground, 
snorting rather loudly and stirring up the 
surface of the soil. 

Suddenly she halted under a tree and 
began to dig eagerly with her snout, throwing 
up earth and stones at a great pace until she 
excavated a hole some six inches in depth. 
There, at the bottom, lay a fat ripe truftle, 


about as big as a large walnut or small 
apple ! 

‘Being well-trained, the sow made no 
attempt to gobble up her prize, but drew 
back and remained in the attitude of a 
pointer. Then she looked up at her master 
with a distinct look of pride and triumph in 
her beady little eyes, awaiting her reward. 
Thrusting his hand into his haversack, he 
fished out a mixture of acorns, beans, maize, 
and scraps of bread, which she devoured 
greedily while he collected the truffle and 

laced it in a sort of game-bag hanging over 
Bis back. Then he put her to the foot of the 
tree again, to see if any more remained, and 
afterwards proceeded to draw further coverts. 

“This is a_ specially good sow,” 
he told me proudly. ‘‘ She understands 
everything I say to her. She is worth ¢14 
if she is worth a penny, though I have 
bought quite decent ones for as little 
as £6. Her scent is so good that I 
have known her run straight to a truftle-bed 
from a distance of fifty vards. With most 
others, I have to use a little switch to guide 
them to a likely spot, and with some I need 
an iron-tipped stick to bang them on the 
snout when they ‘ find,’ otherwise half the 
harvest would disappear down their jaws.” 


THE PIG THAT PLAYED TRICKS. 


“‘ You’d be surprised how pigs differ in 

character—just like human beings! Some 
are fierce, ill-tempered, utterly rebellious and 
unteachable. And cunning! I had one 
once that was always making a fool of me. 
When she had found a truffle, she would 
pretend it 
wasn’t there, 
and start dig- 
ging frantically 
farther on. Then 
she would point 
at a false ‘ find,’ 
and, when I got 
down to it, dart 
back to the 
truffle and make 
a meal of it. 
I could swear 
she laughed at 
me as she licked 
her chops ! 

‘* Another 
time she pointed 
and looked up at 
me in all in- 
nocence;_ then, 
while I was 
fumbling for 
her bread and 
acorns, she was 
on to the truffle 
in a trice, ran 
away with her 


loot, and kept 


A dog locating a truffle-bed. 
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me chasing her for hours. And she used 
to play all sorts of tricks to make me lay 
down my truffle-bag so that she might go 
for it when I wasn’t looking. I have even 
known her pretend to be ill just to get me 
to put my bag down. 

“As a matter of fact, pigs do get 
knocked up very easily. We usually hunt 
soon after sunrise or in the late afternoon, 
for the heat of the day is trying to them. 
In any case, they tire after a few hours, and 
begin to go more slowly, panting with their. 
jaws open. They know at once when they 
have had enough of it, and it is hopeless to 
try to force them. They just go on strike 
and lie down, and then you must let them 
rest in the shade or refresh them with water. 
Sometimes they lose their hoofs if they are 
overworked, especially after a long sojourn 
in their styes. Even the best of them would 
stop work if you did not reward them after 
a find. 

“All pigs have a passion for truffie- 
hunting, but they soon grow impatient if 
the wind is unfavourable or the roots are not 
abundant. Then they start snorting and 
running home. You see, they hunt merely 
out of greed, and they would eat up the 
truffles if their instincts were not repressed 
by careful education. Rain, snow, frost, 
drought, or high winds will all spoil their 
scent. 


TRAINING A SOW. 


“The training is not really difficult if 
you know how to set about it. I would under- 
take to train almost any sow in a month, 
unless she were 
vicious by 
nature. You 
take her to a 
truffle-bed, 
either by herself 
or with another 
experienced sow. 
There she must 
learn not only 
toscent, dig, and 
refrain from 
eating truffles, 
but also to 
search methodi- 
cally and not to 
trip or injure 
herself as she 
runs from one 
bed to another. 

“The greatest 
patience is re- 
quired to teach 
her not to eat 
what she finds, 
and she_ should 
always have a 
good meal before 
starting out, as 
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The market at Périgueux, the headquarters of the truffle country. 


that serves to check her greed. I knew 
only one sow that learned to bring me 
truffles and lay them in my hand without 
injuring them. It must have meant 
terrible self-denial, for pigs are so fond 
of truffles, once they have tasted them, 
that they refuse to respond to their masters’ 
calls while digging, however obedient they 
may be at other times. Truffles, you know, 
used to be called ‘ swine-bread.’ 

““ How do I get mv sows ? I breed most 
of them myself, but I have bought a few at 
the markets. There the plan is to stand ata 
place where they will pass. You put a piece 
of truffle under your foot, and watch to see 
which animal is attracted by the smell and 
tempted to seek it out. A sow can begin 
work at two years old, but the best age is from 
three to four, though many are still useful up 
to twenty or even twenty-five.” 

As to results, a hunter of Montagnac, 
in the south of Provence, told me one of his 
sows found seventy-seven pounds of truffles, 
worth over £30, in two days; and another 
man collected twenty-two pounds with 
fourteen sows in half an hour. 

In some countries dogs are also used for 
truffle hunting. They were first employed in 
Italy, and were brought to Germany in 
1720, when King Augustus II. took some to 
Poland. They are still used in England, 
and sometimes in France. Any kind of 
dog will do. Foxhounds, Alsatians, and 
dachshunds are often used, though barbets, or 
poodles, trained in Italy, are the favourites. 
The training consists in a sort of game of 
hide-and-seek. 


Some trainers wrap pieces of truffle in 
bread or lard, and secrete them first in various 
parts of a room, then in the garden, in 
flower-pots placed just below the ground, 
and finally deeper and deeper, the dogs being 
rewarded when they find them. Scraps of 
truffle are put into their food and bread is 
rubbed with it so as to accustom them to the 
scent. Unlike pigs, the dogs are given less 
food before they go out hunting, the idea 
being to make them keener for their rewards. 
Blind obedience is exacted, and a truffle-dog 
must not make friends with strangers or 
accept food from them. 

One reason for preferring dogs is that 
pigs often do damage to the roots, especially 
on sloping ground, by the violence of their 
digging, whereas dogs merely scratch out the 
truffles with their long sharp claws. Dogs, 
however, depend more on human co-opera- 
tion, and are impelled less by fondness for 
the truffles than by a love of the chase. 
On reaching a truffle-bed, they run about 
in every direction, wild with joy ; then, as 
soon as they scent a truffle, they stop 
and point. 

The best-trained animals strike the 
ground with their paws to mark the spot, 
without attempting to scratch or dig. The 
men then open up the earth with their hands, 
the dogs looking on in impatient curiosity. 
Dogs do not grow tired so readily as pigs, but 
they are more easily distracted, and may at 
any moment dash away in pursuit of game. 
When they do this, one never knows whether 
they have not been attracted by a whiff 
of trutile, brought by the wind from a 
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bed perhaps thirty or forty yards away, so 
the inclination is not to call them back. 

I heard of one dog that started off at 
full tilt for a spot fifty yards away, and 
obstinately refused to leave it, even after 
long and fruitless digging. At last a small 
noxious fungus was discovered, whereupon 
the dog barked as drumphantly as though 
he had located a gold-reef. 

Human beings are not much good at 
scenting truffles, though all the hunters will 
tell you the story of the cripple boy of 
Nurtsburg, who was cleverer with his nose 
than any pig or dog, and earned quite a 
decent living thereby. 

Ali the same, during the month of 
October, which is the season for ripening, one 
may see a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of a truffie district—men, women, and 


children—wandering about the woods, 
slightly stirring or scratching the ground in 
likely places. The high price of truffles 


renders this a very profitable employment, 
and experienced hunters rarely make mis- 
takes in their search. They are not, how- 
ever, guided by scent, but by a variety of 
other indications. 

To begin with, when truffles are present 
under a tree, all the surface vegetation 
disappears—not only grass and mosses, 
but thyme, lavender, and other low-growing 
plants with shallow roots. Sometimes a 
truffie-bed travels from one side of a tree 
to the other, whereupon the vegetation 
disappears there and reappears on the 
forsaken spot. 

“Sounding ” for truffles is also practised, 
especially by poachers. The idea is that the 
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ground above a truffle-bed is softer and 
More easy to penetrate. Accordingly, a: 
stick or wooden spike is employed to discover 
places where the soil yields readily. 

The blackening of the bark of oaks is 
another sign, and chestnuts are said to go 
bad when there are truffles below. Then 
there are often peculiar fungi, more especially 
the “ yellow dog-nose,’’ in the neighbourhood 
of truffles. Men also search for a slight crack 
or bulge on the surface of the soil, produced 
by the subterranean birth-pangs of these 
mysterious roots after the summer rains. 

You may see hunters lying flat on their 
faces, prying intently for this indication, 
which is known as “ the mark.” They grow 
very clever at finding it, never mistaking 
it for a fissure due to drought, but they do 
not immediately proceed to harvest the 
truffle, which is not yet ripe or perfumed. 
They merely note its presence, usually with 
a streak of whitewash, for future guidance. 


“FLY-FISHING” FOR TRUFFLES. 


More often, however, the crouchers are 
on the watch for a breed of small blue flies 
or gnats, which are in the habit of hovering 
over truffle-beds. Simple folk will tell you 
that it is the mission of these insects to guide 
man to the supreme delicacy of his kitchen, 
and fine ripe truffles have certainly been 
found where they dance and swarm. This 
form of “‘ fly-fishing ”’ requires long practice, 
and is not particularly remunerative, for 
the flies are sometimes deceitful, hovering 
over decomposing fungi instead of the 
eagerly-sought truffles. 


Preparing truffles for export in a modern factory in Périgord. 
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The origin of truffles is wrapped in 
obscurity and wonder. No one seems even 
to know whether they are vegetables, 
minerals, or a sort of missing link between 
the two kingdoms. One idea is that they 
are formed mysteriously by some sort of 

ntaneous generation. The ancients called 
them ceraunia, or ‘‘ thunder-roots,” thinking 
that thunder produced them instantaneously, 
and that their size depended on the strength 
and number of the detonations. 

Pliny and Juvenal declared that truffles 
developed only where the vegetation had 
been destroyed by thunderbolts. These 
theories are no longer believed, but there is 
still an idea that electricity favours their 
growth, that the stars help them on bright 
nights, and that they depend on the phases 
of the moon, reaching maturity between the 
new and the full. Astrology may now, 
perhaps, be regarded as an exploded myth, 

ut 1 have met canny cider-makers in 
Normandy who seriously maintained that a 
good brew and good bottling were possible 
only under a waning moon. 

In any case, epicures are warranted in 
Tegarding the delicacy as heaven-sent, and 
some authorities assert that the manna eaten 
by the Israelites in the desert was in reality 
a species of white truffle, similar to the 
terfas, which is still found in the Sahara 
and tastes not unlike the garlicky ‘‘white”’ 
truffle of Piedmont. 

This Italian truffle is pale ochre or 
browish-buff in colour, with a comparatively 
smooth surface. It grows towards the end 
of autumn in plantations of willows, poplars, 
and oaks on clay soil, and sometimes in 
cultivated fields. The odour suggests strong 
garlic, onions, or decaying cheese. 

There are various kinds of truffle. The 
best and commonest is found in France, 
with headquarters near Périgueux in the 
department of Dordogne. This truffle is 
harvested in winter, and is of the size and 
shape of a large walnut or a hen's egg, 
bright brown or black in colour, with a wart 


skin, Some have been found as big as one's 
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fist. The mature flesh is blackish grey with 
white veins, and its flavour has been com- 
pared to that of strawberries, growing more 
potent with age, though never really 
unpleasant. 

When the supply runs short, some 
merchants offer inferior kinds, several of 
them tasteless and dangerous. In cheap 
restaurants even the rank and offensive puff- 
ball is used for stuffing turkeys and sausages. 
The so-called “ false ’’ truffle is very common, 
and many are gathered in Epping Forest, 
and sold in the foreign markets of Soho. 

Real truffles are probably reproduced 
by spores, which serve the same purpose as 
seeds in flowering plants, but the spores of 
“false” truffles are free, and wafted about 
by the winds on minute spicules or supports. 

Analyse a truffle, and you will find that 
it contains all sorts of things—phosphoric 
acid, iodine, potassium, soda, magnesia, 
chalk, and iron, as well as various organic 
matters. Carbon and hydrogen are also 

resent, with a notable proportion of azote, 
which brings the make-up of the truffle much 
nearer to the composition of meat than the 
mushroom, 1 he truffle, in short, is vegetable 
flesh or animalized vegetable. 

Great cooks and gourmets have sung the 
praises of truffles from time immemorial, 
but one is inclined to wonder how many 
modern people have ever eaten a real truffle 
initsprime. Indeed, the truffle of commerce 
is largely a superstition. All sorts of bad 
and imitation truffles are sold—tasteless 
things preserved unpeeled, sodden with 
muddy earth, or perfumed with decoctions 
of the real article. 

Truffles, moreover, are very difficult to 
keep, rarely remaining good for more than 
ten days or a fortnight. The “ trade,” 
however, cuts them into thin slices, which 
are either dried in an oven or fried in oil 
and then i pleseryed in waxed paper or glass 
bottles. Needless to say the flavour of these 


“doctored” truffles is as different from 
that of the fresh article as a desiccated apple 
from ripe Ribston pippins on the bough 
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LEGGED 


KEA 


By 


A. S. REEKIE, of Dunedin, New Zealand 


Illustrated by W. C. NICOLSON 


The Author writes: 


a big ‘run’ on the Canterbury Plains of the South Island of New Zealand. 


“This story was told to me by a well-known sheep-farmer who has 


The kea has 


rarely been known to attack a human being, except under extreme provocation, but 
the most remarkable point about the narrative is that the bird apparently nursed the 


thought of vengeance for a 


HE sky was dull and lowering, while 
the wind that swept across the lake 
brought a promise of a fall of snow 
within a few hours. The sheep high 

up in the hills huddled under the clashing 
flax-bushes to escape the chilling blasts as T 
slowly ascended the mud track to ride round 
the boundary fences which extended miles 
away toward the sea, due west from the 
homestead. 

Reaching the summit, a wonderful 
panorama of typical New Zealand sheep 
country was unfolded to my eyes. Long 
undulating hills and valleys of tussock-land 
stretched as far as the eye could see, broken 

only by a sheer wall of clay—the result of a 
pereat landslide caused by torrential rains a 
few years previously. 

‘Across the flax swamp which separated 
mee from the opposite hill I could see perhaps 
a dozen great keas* hovering in circles above 


a dip in the tussock-grown carth. ‘The 

* The kea is found only in New Zealand, and, though 
called a parrot, is very similar in appearance toahawk. Many 
Gf thre well-grown ns, however, resemble an ore 
gion the common ind hawk. The kea is 


Eater anda terrible scourge to the farmer, preying upon the 
flocks and attacking living sheep without hesitation.—TuE 


AU F HOR. 


period of many months.” 


presence of these horrible creatures indicated 
mischief, so, spurring my house, I galloped 
down through the bog, and presently came 
upon the remains of two or three ewes upon 
which the feathered scavengers were feast- 
ing. One of the luckless sheep was still 
alive; although both its eyes had been 
picked out and its body torn open, it still 
bleated with heartbreaking gasps. 

Unslinging my rifle, I quickly put the 
poor beast out of its misery. Then, all of a 
sudden, I had an idea. I would pay some 
of these loathsome keas out for their fiendish 
cruelty ! 

Slung to the pommel of the saddle were 
some traps which I had brought with the 
intention of catching a few rabbits. Untying 
them, I baited them with a part of the ewe’s 
carcass and set them in a conspicuous place 
clear of tussocks. Remounting, I rode on 
to the part of the run I had set out for. 
Here I rounded up the sheep and put them 
in a huge pen until the weather cleared 
sufficiently to allow us to drive them nearer 
to the run. 

After perhaps a couple of hours’ hard 
riding I reached the flax swamp again, 
Thinking I would not needlessly tire my 
sweating horse by the stiff climb to the 
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baited traps, I dismounted, tethered the 
animal to a neighbouring manuka stump, 
and scaled the incline on foot. 

Imagine my surprise when, on coming 
to the traps, I saw an enormous kea making 
futile attempts to rise. Its leg was securely 
caught in the steel jaws of one of the traps. 
Perceiving me, it made a vicious thrust 
toward me with its curved beak. 

Breaking off a long stick from a flax 
bush, I gave it a prod, thrusting the stick 
into its face to keep it away from me. In 
an instant it caught the end in its beak, and 
literally tore it to shreds. I could not help 
thinking what chances I stood if it were 
to free itself and attack me. I had not 
expected to make a catch so quickly, and 
consequently I had not brought my rifle, 
which was slung to my saddle. I therefore 
turned and retraced my steps to the waiting 
mare, who whinnied joyfully when she saw 
me appear round the clumps of flax. 

Quickly withdrawing the rifle from its 
case, I hurried back with the intention of 
shooting the killer of helpless lambs. Imagine 
my chagrin, however, to discover nothing 
in the trap but the kea’s leg! As soon as 
my back was turned the wily creature, no 
doubt fully realizing its peril, had bitten 
through its pinioned leg and so liberated 
itself from the sprung steel jaws. There were 
no more of the horrible brutes in sight, so 
I lost no time in making my way down to 
my horse again and riding home. 

Some eight months passed uneventfully 
and then, one day, I thought I would go 
over to the neighbouring pens and make 
sure that the sheep were all right, as stray 
dogs had been giving us grave concern by 
worrying the stragglers from the mob. The 
distance to the enclosures was under a mile, 
so I did not bother to catch and saddle my 
mare, but proceeded on foot, accompanied 
by my faithful sheep-dog “ Taipo.” 

Having satisfied myself that all was 
well at the pens, 1 was returning through the 
manuka scrub when I heard a shrill cry from 
above. Glancing up, I saw a full-grown kea 
hovering in circles above my head. All at 
once, to my amazement, not unmingled with 
alarm, the bird swooped down upon me, but 
when within a few fect of my head sud- 
denly soared aloft again. I had never before 
heard of a kea or hawk attacking a man, so 
I came to the conclusion that its nest and 
young were situated somewhere close by, 
and that I had alarmed it. 

I walked on, but the big bird still fol- 
lowed me, quite unperturbed by the fierce 
barking of “ Taipo.” Presently it swooped 
down upon me again—and this time, when 
it came within striking radius of my unpro- 
tected head, it did wof rise. Instead, it came 
straight at me, and as it neared me you can 
imagine my horror when I saw that it had 
only one leg ! 

1 had entirely forgotten the incident 
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of the trap, but evidently the kea had not. 
Now, recognizing the author of its ‘mis- 
fortune, it was intent on revenge ! 

I began to wish fervently that I had 
brought a gun, or some other means of 
defence, for it looked as though the great 
bird meant business. Hastily snatching up 
a stick, 1 stood with my back against the 
tussocks and prayed that the kea might, 
after all, be too wary to attack. 

It circled once more in the air, and then 
came down like an arrow, shrieking horribly 
and striking at me with its cruel forked beak. 
I nearly fainted when it clutched at my 
shoulder with its sharp talons, and all at 
once I felt a searing pain from my left 
eyebrow to my chin. Next instant the warm 
blood was running down my neck and 
saturating my open shirt. The bird had made 
a thrust at my eyes, and | should have a 
scar to show to my dying day by how little 
it had missed. 

I struck at it frantically as it charged 
in again and again, while ‘‘ Taipo ” barked 
and jumped up in desperate efforts to 
reach it. 

Presently, making a wild, sweeping blow, 
I managed to fell the kea to the ground, 
where it lay fluttering and kicking, its baleful 
eyes glaring at me. It made horrible spitting 
hiss as it strove to rise and resume the 
battle. 

Knowing that if once it got up again 
I should stand little chance against it, I 
hurled myself on the bird and made a des- 
pairing clutch at its scrawny neck. It beat 
me with its powerful wings, and its beak 
snapped viciously, but I held on, and we 
rolled over and over, fighting for the 
mastery. 

Struggling madly, the kea managed to 
free its neck. Instantly its beak came into 
action; first it lacerated the back of my 
hand, and then fastened on my forefinger. 
Sick with horror I felt its beak meet through 
the flesh, but though a terrible feeling of 
nausca was coming over me I grabbed for 
its head again, while the dog sought to get 
a grip on its body. 

At last ‘ Taipo " caught the kea by the 
neck in his strong jaws. There was a quick 
“crunch ’; then the bird fell beside me, 
still flapping its wings and kicking in its 
death-struggles. 

I must have fainted then, for it seemed 
an age before I could find strength enough 
to rise. The dog whimpered and danced 
joyfully when at last I staggered to my feet 
and, after a walk that seemed endless, 
reached the homestead. With the gash in 
my cheek and my torn hand, they told me, 
] looked a ghastly sight. It was several days 
before I had sufficiently recovered to get 
about the run, and never, as long as I 
live, shall I forget my narrow escape from 
blindness or even death, Never again, more- 
over, will I set a trap for a keal 
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“It circled once more in the air, and then came down like an arrow, striking 
at me with its cruel forked beak.” 
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BESIEGED BY 
CROCODILES 


By 
G. E. STUART-REID 


Illustrated by G. W. GOSS 


What happened to two B.S.A. Police troopers who went bathing 
in a river in Mashonaland. 


trooper in the British South African 

Police at Odzi, Mashonaland. I found 

it was the custom for the members of 
the post who were not out on patrol to 
bathe in the Odzi River, a deep, wide 
stream which flowed past the quarters at 
a distance of about a hundred yards. 

They only indulged at daybreak and 
sundown, however; bathing at any other 
time of the day, owing to the intense heat 
of the sun, was unpleasant and very unsafe 
for Europeans. It was known that the 
higher and lower reaches of the river were 
infested with crocodiles, as are most of the 
rivers in Mashonaland, but so far none 
had been observed near the police-camp. 

On the morning of December 17th, at 
5 a.m., Trooper Lawrence and myself, being 
the only two men left in the camp, with 
the exception of a native trooper named 
Umslanji, decided to swim out to a large 
sandbank which lay in mid-stream, a 
distance of over fifty yards from the shore, 
and hidden from the camp by a clump of 
mopant bush, We wore our wide police 
helmets, for even at that early hour the 
sun's rays are apt to be unpleasantly warm 
in Rhodesia at midsummer. 

On reaching the sandbank we sat down 
for a few minutes’ rest, but were soon 
forced to rise, as the sand was already too 
hot to sit upon. Just as I was about to 
re-enter the water for the return swim, 1 
noticed what I at first took to be a large 
log of wood, or an upturned native canoe, 
floating down-stream on the sluggish current. 
Lawrence waded into the water at that 
moment and, as he did so, the log appeared 
to turn in his direction. 

Shielding my eyes from the level rays 
of the sun and looking more closely, I saw 
that the “log ’’ was in reality the biggest 


I N the summer of 1912 I was serving as a 


crocodile I had yet seen! I yelled to 
Lawrence, who was already breast-deep in 
the river, to come back. Something in my 
voice must have warned him of danger, for 
he lost no time in regaining the bank. 

Thereupon I pointed the reptile out to 
him, and, as | did so, we saw three others 
approaching us down-stream. The sun 
was by now unpleasantly hot on our naked. 
bodies, but there was not a square inch of 
shade on the whole stretch of sand. 

I knew that the native constable had 
gone off in search of wild honey, a favourite 
occupation of his when not on duty about 
the camp, and that he might not return 
until our lunch-time. We shouted, on the 
chance of his hearing us, but, owing to the 
high river-bank that lay between us and 
the direction he had taken I had little hope 
that he could do so. 

Meanwhile the crocodiles drew nearer, 
and one began to climb out of the water, 
its huge jaws agape, the cruel teeth gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. We were, of course, 
quite unarmed and apparently at the mercy 
of our foes, but Lawrence picked up a 
handful of sand and pebbles which he flung 
full into the face of the “croc,” now  half- 
way up the bank. The sand, entering its 
eyes, must have temporarily blinded it, for, 
with a snap of its jaws, the brute swung 
round and dived head-first into the water, 
where it lay in mid-stream with only 
its eyes and nostrils showing above the 
water. 

Meanwhile, the other three specimens 
attempted to climb the bank at different 
spots in their endeavours to get at us, and we 
were kept fully occupied in pelting them 
with sand and stones, our only means of 
driving them off. We were both by this 
time suffering intense pain from sunburn, 
our bodies rapidly assuming the colour of 
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boiled lobsters and breaking out into large 
water-blisters. : 

We could obtain no relief, for no sooner 
did either of us approach the water than 
all four “crocs’’ made a rush in our 
direction. If we separated and made for 
opposite sides of the sandbank, the brutes 
paired off and came for us in twos. We 
were parched with thirst, as well as being 
hali-roasted, but could not even obtain a 
mouthful of water, although surrounded 
by it. In our predicament I thought of 
Coleridge’s lines: ‘‘ Water, water every- 
where, nor any drop to drink.” 

At about eight o'clock poor Lawrence 
fainted from the combined effects of heat 
and thirst, and all I could do, in the intervals 
of fighting off our reptilian foes, was to 
cover him with sand as best I could. I 
knew that if I, too, collapsed, we were both 
dead men; and perhaps that was all that 
kept me up. 

It must have been 9 a.m., fully an 
hour after Lawrence had fainted—in which 
state he mercifully remained—when I saw 
the red fez cap of Umslanji appear above 
the river-bank, two water-buckets slung 
across his shoulders, milkmaid fashion. I 
could not even shout; my tongue was 
swollen and useless, and the blood was 
running from my cracked lips. All I could 
do was to wave my arms frantically and 
point to the “crocs’’ and the mound of 
sand which represented Lawrence. 

Umslanji was quick to realize the 
position of affairs, and, dropping his buckets 
with a clatter, disappeared over the bank, 
to reappear almost immediately armed with 
my old Martini carbine, which sometimes 
(strictly against regulations) I lent him. He 
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was by no means a good shot—few natives 
are—but on this occasion he excelled him- 
self, landing his first shot fairly into the 
gaping jaws of the largest of our tormentors 
as it turned its head in his direction. The 
brute slid back into the water and dis- 
appeared, while the other three drew off some 
twenty yards up-river. 

Umslanji then untied the old flat- 
bottomed boat we sometimes used for picnic 
purposes, and, poling it across the stream, 
was soon beside me on the bank. We un- 
covered poor Lawrence, and between us 
got him into the boat, and finally up to 
camp and to bed. By this time I was about 
“allin ’’ myself, and could only just scribble 
a note to the station-master asking him to 
*phone Umtali for a doctor. Then I, too, 
collapsed, and remembered no more until 
I woke up in the (Paulington) Umtali 
Cottage Hospital. 

he occupant of the next bed was 
Lawrence, and a sad sight he presented. 
All I could see of him was a pair of blood- 
shot blue eyes, a fragment of nose, and 
a hole that was presumably his mouth, set 
in the midst of coil upon coil of white 
bandages. 

He looked much more like an Egyptian 
mummy, in fact, than a smart young member 
of the B.S.A. Police. I was in like case, but 
having been many more years under a 
southern sun than Lawrence had been 
months, I was, in spite of my longer exposure, 
discharged some weeks before him. Our 


whole skins came off in long strips like thin 
parchment, and for months after we resumed 
duty our fresh, rosy complexions were the 
envy and despair of our 
comrades, 


sun-tanned 


. 
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BEHIND THE SCENE 
AMERICAN CRIMES 


Our readers will remember the Author's 
ious article, “The Romance of Boot- 
easing.” In this striking contribution he 
throws some vivid sidelights upon the 
Present crime-wave in ica—“a verit- 
able hell-brew of wickedness and intrigue 
that has no counterpart in Europe.” 


and criminals of America I depict a 

certain romantic savagery and a “ get- 

rich-quick-at-any-cost ” urge which has 
no parallel in Europe, it must not be imagined 
that 1 have any sympathy with these out- 
laws of society. 

Tam simply striving to give the readers 
of THE WIDE WorLp MAGAZINE a glimpse of 
the flamboyant personalities and strange 
doings which underlie the apparently end- 
less succession of crimes reported in the 
American newspapers every twenty-four 
hours. My records are largely based upon 
one hundred thousand miles of travelling in 
nearly every State in the Union, from 
Seattle in the north-west to Florida in the 
south, and from New York to San Francisco. 

Some of my statements may be chal- 
lenged, so incredible will they seem not only 
to law-abiding Englishmen but even to 
honest Americans who have never been 
behind the scenes of the great criminal 
underworld. The facts can, however, be 
vouched for by hundreds of American police 
chiefs and detectives. These men realize 
only too well what formidable forces they are 
“* up against.” 

It was in Buffalo, not many months ago, 
that I made my first contact with ‘‘ The 
Killer,” otherwise Richard Whittemore, and 
the crimes of the ‘‘ Whittemore Gang,” of 
which he and his wife, known as “ Tiger Lil,’” 
or “ The Tiger Cat,” were the heads. 

Whittemore, man-killer and degenerate, 
had held up a bank-car in the streets of 
Buffalo, shot dead two of the armed guards, 
and got clear away with £20,000 in bonds. 
When I reached New Yorkin the spring, this 
dare-devil held up two jewellers’ shops in 
Fifth Avenue in broad daylight, and once 
more got clean away with his booty in a fast 
automobile whilst the New York police 
showered bullets after him, regardless of 
thousands of pedestrians who thronged the 
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thoroughfare and stampeded wildly when 
the fusillade began. 

I_ cannot put ‘“ The Killer” in the 
“ Raffles" class, although he was always 
scrupulously well-dressed, whilst his wife, 
Lily, or ‘‘ Margaret,” was a living example 
of why ‘‘ gentlemen prefer blondes.” She was 
always perfectly dressed, with carefully- 
tended hair and hands, and she undoubtedly 
loved this super-modern Bill Sikes, for when 
he was finally arrested and sentenced to 
death she “rose America ” in a petition fort 
his acquittal. 

At his execution Whittemore was the 
coolest person present. ‘‘I wish to say 
gccd-bye,” were his last words, spoken 
within a few yards of the spot where he had 
killed an elderly warder with a piece of iron 
pipe when he escaped from the Baltimore 
jail. “ The Killer ” certainly had “ a run for 
his money,” for I was informed that he and 
his gang cleared over £250,000 during the last 
year of their operations, killing eight or nine 
people in the process. 


THE “TOUCH OF ADVENTURE.” 


There is a strange sentimentality in 
America for the criminal—the same un- 
healthy morbidity which made hundreds of 
thousands of women struggle to enter the 
Broadway chapel where the late Rudolph 
Valentino lay in state. The ‘ touch of 
adventure,” quite irrespective of whether it 
be legitimate or illegitimate, seems to contri- 
bute an irresistible lure, particularly to the 
female sex. Nearly all the signatures to the 
great petition for Whittemore’s acquittal 
were those of women—yet the man was a 
callous, cold-blooded murderer, willing to 
kill anyone who stood between him and his 
booty. 

America’s criminals are graded just as 
carefully as the people who make up what is 
known as “ Suciety."’ They rank from the 
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“ super-bandit ” type down to the lowest— 
the “ alley-rat,” the most dangerous criminal 


Mrs. Margaret Whittemore, 
known as “The Tiger-Cat.” 


the world, who preys upon his 


own kind He is the cannibal of 
the underworld 

In a smart’ New York 
rendezvous, where the denizens 
of No-Man’s-Land mix with that 
strang section of American 
society which seeks excitement 
by hobnobbing with * pietur- 
esque ”’ crime, I have seen one of 
the sheikhs of super-crime 
dancing away the idle hours 
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with expensively-dressed women who might 
have been either society women or super- 
banditesses. 

It was impossible to detect any dif- 
ference between the perfectly-turned-out 
woman-crook and her smart Society sister. 
Both wore the most expensive dresses from 
Paris, cut in the latest fashion; both, 
apparently, possessed unlimited financial 
resources, And both, one may add, have the 

habit of falling desperately in love 


with men who have no claim to 
admiration save nerve and ruth- 
lessness. 


\ During a recent visit to Chicago, 
' the champion crime city of 
the States, I came into 
touch with the political- 
criminal phase of American 
life—and very strange IL 
found it. Let me tell you 
a little story in this con- 
nection. There is a certain 
underworld haunt, run by 
an Irishman, a “boss” 
politician. One of Chicago's 
society women, visiting this 
place with a man_ friend, 
had a very close call. 

While sitting at one of 


Richard Whittemore, the notorious “ Killer.” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN AMERICAN CRIME. 


the tables, sippin; 
their “ prohibited 
drinks, they saw a 
big man push open 
the door. As he 
did so he drew his 
six-shooter and 
instantly opened 
fire on a friend of 
the proprietor, 
The “boss,” duck- 
ing behind his 
counter, promptly 
grabbed his own 
pistol and shot the 
intruder dead 
where he stood. 
One of the fiying 
bullets, ricochet- 
ing across the 
room, struck the 
fair visitor in the 
neck, causing a 
nasty wound. 
Behind the 
bare facts of that 
“‘ shooting fest,” 
as the Chicagoans 
light-heartedly 
called it, lay the 
story of two 
political “‘ bosses,”” 
each fighting to 
get control of the 
treasury of a 
certain organiza- 
tion, and each 
willing to kill to 
obtain that con- 
trol. For—I say 
it with certainty— 
much of America’s 
political party 
organization is 
semi-criminal, 


and “' graft,” a 

polite term for 

theft, is rife. 
This illicit 


partnership be- 
tween politics and 
crime not only 
makes the work of upholding law and 
order more difficult every day, but seems 
to deaden the public conscience to a most 
extraordinary degree. 


A TARIFF FOR MURDER. 


The political ‘‘ bosses " referred to are in 
actual fact members of the “ super-bandit ” 
class, for the political ‘‘ grafter ” is admitted 
to be at the top of his profession. Such men, 
however, employ avowed criminals of every 
degree of vileness, right down to the despised 
“‘ alley-rat,” to do the actual “ dirty work,” 
contenting themselves with supervising 
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“The ‘boss’ promptly grabbed his own Pistol and shot 
the intruder dead.” 


operations from the safe obscurity of the 
background. 

It was authoritatively stated some time 
ago that in New York you could get a man 
maimed for five dollars, crippled for life for 
a five-pound note, or killed for fifty pounds. 
There was, in short, a regular tariff ; and no 
doubt these professional “ sluggers ” and 
“strong-arm men ” come in very useful at 
times to warring “ bosses.” 

My experience goes to show that there 
is not much democracy in American crime ; 
there are recognized ranks and grades, and 
“ class-consciousness "is very marked. 
Raffles is Raffles and the alley-rat is the 
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alley-rat—and he is kept in his place. I 
knew a swell-mobsman in Chicago who 
wielded despotic power within his own 
sphere of influence. This chief's word, 
backed by one of the deadliest and 
readiest revolvers in the Middle West, 
was law. 

I have seen the lowest types of assassin 
wilt before the grey eyes of this terrible 
monarch, and can vouch for one case where 
a careless word from him prevented actual 
murder—the killing of a ‘‘ dick ” or detective 
whom, for his own reasons, this “ king ” of 
crime wished to befriend. 

These ‘‘ big men ’’ among crooks are 
sometimes capable of acts of real friendship 
and generosity—just as they are capable of 
going to any length to pay off an old score ; 
but these kindly gestures often take curious 
forms. A personal friend, once a leading 
detective in the Eastern States, gave mea 
typical example of this. 

A big Scandinavian ‘‘ skipped his bail ” 
of ten thousand dollars, put up for him by 
“crook ” friends, and accordingly one of the 
criminal “ kings ’’ gave orders that he was 
to be “ paid out.”” An ingenious scheme was 
concocted whereby a_ perfectly innocent 
“tenderfoot,” just landed in America, who 
could not speak a word of English, was 
arrested and put forward in another court 
as the big Scandinavian—thus, presumably, 
saving the forfeited bail. This hapless 
newcomer, to his utter astonishment, 
teceived a heavy sentence for a crime 
he had not committed and was taken 
away to the ‘‘ pen” or penitentiary. 

Meanwhile the real Scandinavian was 
located by the secret criminal intelligence 
de partment run by America’s super-crooks, 
which exists in every city. Once found, he 
was accused by fellow-criminals of a terrible 
crime, of which, of course, he was entirely 
innocent. Hard and circumstantial swearing 
secured his conviction, and in due course he 
was ‘‘ put away ”’ for five years. 

In the meantime the “crime king” 
had got to work on behalf of the poor 
“ tenderfoot,” and by devious ways so 
common in America, succeeded in getting 
his sentence annulled, the man being set free 
after three weeks’ detention. A large sum 
of money was then handed to the astonished 
alien “ for his trouble,” and he was let loose 
upon the great American continent, wonder- 
ing, as my detective friend said, ‘‘ whether 
he had landed in a lucky-bag or a lunatic 
asylum!” 

It is rare to find a University man in the 
ranks of criminals, but there have been a 
few. One of these University types was 
John T——, as we will call him, a member 
of one of the richest families in Massachusetts, 
who was caught redhanded when Gerald 
Chapman killed a New York policeman who 
surpriscd the couple as they were blowing 
vupen a sale, 
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THE MONOCLED MURDERER. 


Chapman himself was the most aristo- 
cratic criminal in two continents, and a man 
of considerable education. Even i in, adversity 
he was “dressed like a duke,” wore a 
monocle, and had a carefully-modulated and 
refined accent. Even Whittemore, however, 
did not possess so bad a record for cold- 
blooded murder. 

Like many others of his kidney, 
Chapman apparently knew no fear, and his 
oratorical effort before the State Board of 
Pardons, in his endeavour to escape the 
death-penalty, was most impressive, spite 
of its failure. 

It is, I believe, a fact that, although 
Chapman is known to have.paid many visits 
to England, Scotland Yard was never able 
to find any traces of him. It is more than 
probable that after one of his many “ kill- 
ings” in the United States he immediately 
left for England, in one of his innumerable 
disguises, and behaved himself with the 
utmost care until the hue-and-cry in America 
had died down. 

Chapman was a clean-shaven, youngish- 
looking man, with a good head of carefully- 
groomed hair, but with the most sinister 
eyes I have ever seen. While he stood 
awaiting execution he smiled so bitterly 
and so poisonously that it seemed as 
though some deadly reptile were hissing 
its last defiance in the face of outraged 
society. 

With his accomplices, ‘‘ One-armed 
Wolfe’ and ‘Dutch Anderson,” this 
monocled murderer must have stolen from 
first to last, in bank and other robberies, at 
least one million sterling, of which £200,000 
came from one coup alone—his daring hold- 
up of the New York mail in the public streets 
in 1922! 

I have often been asked what these 
‘ super-bandits ’’ do with the large sums of 
money they steal. The reply can be found 
in the historic: Cherchez la. femme. Their 
womenfolk are insatiable, and squander 
their ill-gotten gains most lavishly. They 
demand the finest jewels and clothes and live 
most luxurious lives—and these things have 
to be paid for. Even a “ super-crook ” 
cannot steal everything ! 

fasy come, easy go,” says the old 
proverb, and the leading lights of the 
criminal world certainly manage to fling 
their booty away pretty quickly. At one 
of the most exclusive 1estaurants in the 
Middle West, where the prices are literally 
hair-raising, I have seen ‘swell ” crooks 
drive up in the finest motor-cars that money 
can buy. 

One of these men was pointed out to me 
as ‘‘ the swellest four-flusher in the Middle- 
West,” his automobile having fittings of solid 
silver. His regal-looking consort wore a 
set of sables that cost five thousand pounds, 
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and was loaded down with a profusion of 
jewels that dazzled the eye. 

The giant porter bowed as impressively 
to this criminal pair as he would have done 
to a great magnate of commerce. The 
fellow’s entry was a royal procession, with 


obsequious waiters escorting him to his 
table and managers anxious to please 
hovering in the background. 


“CROOKS” IN SOCIETY. 


Despite all denials, well-educated crooks 
of both sexes do sometimes gain entrance to 
the best American society. As a matter of 
fact, American ‘‘ smart society ” is now so 
elastic that it is infinitely easier for clever 

Vow. tvit.—35. 


Gerald Chapman, the 
“monocled murderer.” 
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criminals to gain an entrée to good houses 
than it would be in Europe, where the barriers 
are still rigid and impassable. 

A queer sidelight upon this elasticity of 
feeling and morale in modern American 
“society ”’ has recently been afforded by 
the accusations that the name cf a European 
princess was misused by some of her hosts in 


connection with charity for their own ends. 
These accusations were probably groundless, 


but the very fact that they can be flung about 
and statements 
made that royal 
names could be 
used for personal 
advantage ‘“‘ tells 
a great big story,” 
to use an Ameri- 
canism, 

It is a fact 
that during and 
after the war, 
“‘smart society ” 
\y in America was 

the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of all 
sorts of bogus 
“‘princesses,’’ 
“dukes,” and 
“counts ” galore; 
and society dames 
who ought to have 
known better 
tumbled over one 
another to get 
these ‘' nobilities ’’ 
to accept their 
invitations. 

Theexistenceof 
social ‘‘ climbers” 
gives the crook his 
chance of an entrée 
to circles that are 
supposed to be ex- 
clusive but which, 
as a Matter of fact, can 
be fairly easily penetrated 
by anyone with the neces- 
sary assurance. 

There is a curious 
looseness of feeling about 
crime in the United States 
that is astonishing to the 
Furopean. Often there 
seems to be no clear-cut 
line tetween the honest 
man and the crook. The policeman is 
frequently in league with the criminal ; 
graft and corruption, in one form or 
another, are to be found everywhere. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
what is and what is not regarded as 
“crooked.” 

This was exemplified in a conversation 
I had the other day with one of the best- 
known specialist lawyers of New York, a 
man who has madea close knowledge of crime 
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and criminals. It is an ‘O. Henry ”’ sort 
of story, but it happens to be fact. 

This gentleman told me that on one 
occasion he was committed to a city jail for 
some trifling oftence. Whilst there he was 
asked by a warder, a friend of his, to ‘‘ help 
out ” with the registration of batches of men 
who had been caught on the streets for “‘ the 
draft.’”’ (It was during the War.) 

My lawyer friend, willing to oblige, 
said “ Sure!” and began work at the 
registration desk. 


THE MAN IN THE SILK SHIRT. 


One of the men caught was a rather 
delicate-looking individual, wearing a pongee 
silk shirt and a well-cut suit. Asked how he 
came to be arrested, the dandy stated that 
he was a potato-peeler at one of the most 
fashionable hotels in New York, near Central 
Park. 

He heard an Englishman in the hotel 
lobby expressing his opinion pretty strongly 
about the reluctance of Irish-Americans to 
fight for the Allies, and as a patriotic lrish- 
man he had felt it his duty to find out 
the man’s room number and pay him out by 
stealing his clothes! He was actually 
* pinched,” the young man added, as he was 
walking out of the hotel in his stolen finery, 
and even then not for stealing, but for 
“avoiding the draft,” or evading con- 
scription. 

While this conversation was going on 
the choice collection of murderers, thugs, 
“*confidence-men,” and other crooks in the 
cells above were signalling to the lawver, 
whom they judged to be one of themselves, 
to send up to their quarters “‘ suckers ”’ whom 
they could rob at their leisure. The prison 
was greatly overcrowded and it was necessary, 
for this night only, to assign more than one 
man toa cell. 

Noting the dandy in his stolen pongee 
shirt, one of the toughest of the prisoners 
above, aruffian ‘‘in”’ for murder, gesticulated 
to the lawyer at the registration desk to 
allocate the potato-peeler to his particular 
cell. My friend asked the young man 
whether, in the circumstances, he did not 
think it advisable to hand over his watch and 
valuables to be taken care of. 

Apparently, however, the dandy did 
not trust the prison management, for he 
promptly refused, with some acerbity. He 
was therefore alloted to the cell of the 
murderer, who at once set about stripping 
him of his valuables, beginning with the 
pongee shirt, to which he had taken a 
violent fancy. 

The lawyer, hard at work on_ his 
registrations, had already forgotten the 
etfeminate-looking dandy, when all of a 
sudden he heard shouts of : ‘' Keeper! Help ! 
He’s murdering me !”" 

When, with a warder, he reached the 
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cell from which the cries proceeded, the: 
found the murderer cowering in his bunk, 
endeavouring to protect himself from his 
slim adversary, who was trying to kill 
him with a stool! The potato-peeler, it 
turned out, was himself a ‘ thug,” and 
one of the most dangerous fighters on the 
East Side ! 

To my lawyer friend, as he recounted the 
above story, American crime seemed to be 
something not to be taken too seriously—a 
bit of a joke ; at the worst, a drama. 

How loosely such things are regarded 
even in police circles is shown by the 
experience of a former detective, now 
living in a Western city as a respectable 
manufacturer. 

One day he was sent for by his chief, 
who remarked cryptically : ‘‘ Don’t throw 
your bail about too much!.” Upon the 
detective inquiring what was meant. he was 
informed that his name stood on a bail-bond. 
This astonished him, for he had no knowledge 
whatever of the matter. When he questioned 
another detective, however, that gentleman 
coolly replied: “Oh, that’s all right, X 
I was short of names for the bonds, and 
used every blessed one I could think of, 
including some off the tombstones in the 
cemetery !” 

Can one wonder, when such slipshod 
methods prevail in official circles, that the 
crook finds things made easy for him ? 

With the forces of law and order 
weakened by corruption, graft, political 
““pull,”’ and public apathy, the criminal is 
enabled to take risks that, in other con- 
ditions, would be suicidal. Moreover, his 
pesition is further safeguarded by a series 
of secret societices—an organized Free- 
masonry of crooks. 

There are regular trade unions of 
criminals—organizations having for their 
obiect the arrangement of crimes and the 
defence of their members if caught. Amongst 
the lawyers retained by these societies are 
some of the most astute legal brains in 
the United States, and they are backed by 
practically unlimited funds. One of the 
chiefs of police in Illinois, peaking recently 
about a certain ‘‘ crime-ring,’ “said: “ There 
is great wealth behind the ring. 

Not once but many times have fearless 
American citizens who care for the fair fame 
of their country made similar statements, 
whilst it is known to every American 
criminologist that behind certain of the hold- 
up and other gangs there exists an organi- 
zation of brains and bank balance as potent 
as any in the world of legitimate business. 

Every year about four hundred people 
are murdered in Chicago—a terrible record 
for a city of three millions when compared 
with the hundred and fifty cases per annum 
of England and Wales, with a population 
of thirty-cight million 

The figures of three years show that 
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“They found the murderer cowering in his bunk, endeavouring to protect himself 
from his adversary.” 


whilst nearly a thousand murders were 
committed in Chicago, only four hundred and 
eighty-five persons were indicted, four 
hundred and eighty tried, and only two 
hundred and fifty punished. A summary 
made by an official in charge of recent crime- 
investigations there was given meas: ‘‘ One 
man tried for every two murders ; one man 
convicted out of every three tried ; two men 
sentenced to death for murder out of fifty- 
four convicted.” 

One must not blame the police too 
harshly for this state of affairs; they have 
all sorts of difficulties to contend with that 
do not appear on the surface. A police chief 
said recently: ‘It is almost impossible 


sometimes to secure a conviction and, when 
you do get one, to keep the convicted man 
in jail.” 

Directly one sets to work to investigate 
American crime one comes upon a perfectly 
amazing state of affairs—a veritable hell- 
brew of apparently respectable members 
of society leading Jekyll-and-Hyde lives ; 
super-criminals, male and female, million- 
aire ‘‘ bootleggers,”’ venal police officials, 
political ‘‘ grafters,” bandit gangs with 
armoured cars and machine-guns, and all 
the flotsam and jetsam that go to make 
up a strange underworld of wickedness 
and intrigue that has no counterpart in 
Europe. 
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We Last Safe s& 


(hearin ANTHONY PARSONS 


iitusirated by FRANK GiILLET7, Ri. 


Readers who like detective stories will enjoy this narrative, which deals with a baffling 


mystery and its final dramatic solution. 


“The tale was told to me,” writes Captain 


Parsons, “by the police officer chiefly concerned, but at his request I have altered all 
the names of persons and places.” 


e EARLY there, Bwana!” called 
the native servant from the 
corridor. “IT can see the 
houses !”’ 

‘* Stick ”’ Johnson roused himself and 
stretched his gaunt height towards the 
carriage roof. 

““Good !” he said, and, followed by his 
companion, walked out into the corridor. 

Although it was only eight o’clock the 
sun had already cleared the tops of the 
tagged hills which blocked out the eastern 
horizon, and was beginning to make itself 
felt in the morning air. The two men 
stared towards the distant cluster of native 
houses, wreathed in the blue smoke of their 
cooking fires, and one of them sighed. 

‘ZL is all right for: a holiday,” 
observed Stick Johnson, ‘‘ but give me 
Berago every day in the week. I’m really 
glad to be home again!” 

John Lawrence, cashier of the Mina 
Piantauion Company, shook his head doubt- 
ful 

Yi It’s all right for uyou: with your own 
gardens and plenty of money,” he said. 

“ You can leave it whenever you feel like 

it. But when you're placed like me—and 

stuck here all the time—it gets pretty 
monotonous.” 

‘But you get out of it every month,” 
objected the planter. 

“Once a month—to go up to Z—— 
for the native wages !”” 

The planter laughed and drew in his 
head. ‘ You're a grouser,’”’ he said, walking 
back to the compartment. ‘* When you've 
been as long in the country as I have, you'll 
learn to take life as it comes !” 

“ Maybe!’ The other’s voice was 
dubious. ‘‘ Maybe,” he said again, as he 
got down on his knees and reached under 
the seat. 

Asudden, stifled cry cut across the com- 
partment, White-faced, the cashier sprang 


to his feet, just as Stick Johnson swung 
round in alarm. 


“What on earth’s the matter?” he 
cried. 

“‘ The safe, man !—it’s gone!” 

“Gone? Gone where? What d’you 
mean?” 


“It’s gone, Stick. It isn’t here!” 
The cashier’s voice was almost hysterical. 
Tt! s gone!” 

ut ”’ The planter was speech- 
less. He looked at the frightened face of the 
cashier and then felt under the seat for 
himself. ‘‘ But it can’t be gone,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ It was here a minute ago ; I saw 
the thing myself!” 

“IT know—I know. 
now !'”” 

Stick Johnson rose slowly to his 
feet and looked round the compartment. 
“* But it can’t be gone ! ’’ he repeated, sense- 
lessly. ‘‘ It was only a moment ago that I 
saw it !’” 

A sudden jar brought both men’s eyes 
to the window. The train had reached the 
station. A moment later the door opened 
and a man who was the exact counterpart 
of Stick Johnson jumped into the car- 
riage. 

“Hullo ! hullo !” he cried cheerily, but 
stopped abruptly as he saw the blank ex- 
pression on the faces of the two men. 
“‘ What the dickens is the matter with you 
fellows ? ” he asked, in a different voice. 

For a moment neither of them spoke, 
and then the planter made an obvious effort. 

‘* Morning, George,” he said. ‘‘ Some- 
one’s stolen the safe!’ 

George Johnson stared. ‘‘ What safe ?” 
he asked. “ Stolen what safe? What do 
you mean ?” 

“Mine!” broke in the cashier, sud- 
denly finding his tongue. ‘‘ Mine! It was 
standing under the seat not five minutes ago 

* —and now it’s gone!” 


But it’s gone 


ee ee 


The newcomer glanced from his brother 
to the cashier in some bewilderment. ‘ But 
who’s taken it ?”’ he asked, at the same 
time looking under both seats. 

Suddenly the planter stiffened. The 
first shock was past and once again he was 
the man of action. His voice was brisk. 

“Run and fetch the police, George,” 
he ordered. ‘‘ I’ll see the station-master and 
hold up the train till you get back. The 
thing’s got to be found somehow !”’ 

While his brother was away, Stick 
and the cashier ransacked the compartment 
from end to end. They went into every 
compartment in the one European coach, 
but not a sign of the safe did they find. 
Twenty minutes later George came back 
with the inspector. 

“* Now what's the trouble ? ” asked the 
latter, as he shook hands. 

Very briefly the cashier outlined the 
extraordinary circumstances of the safe’s 
disappearance, and forthwith, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, the inspector sent two 
native constables to search the train from 
end to end. That done, he stepped into the 
carriage. 

“Where was the safe ? ’’ he asked. 

“* Under the seat there!” 

The inspector got down and looked for 
himself. “‘ Well, it’s certain that it isn’t 
there now!” he observed cheerfully. A 
single glance round the carriage and along 
the corridor, and he sat down. ‘‘ When did 
you miss it ?”’ he asked. 

““ Just now!’ replied the cashier. 
“ Stick and I went out into the corridor 
to have a look at Berago, and when we came 
back I put my hand under the seat to fetch 
it out—and it wasn’t there!” 

“* How long were you out in the cor- 
tidor ?” 

The cashier glanced at the planter, who 
had dropped into the opposite seat. ‘‘ How 
long, Stick ? Not more than a minute ? ” 

“If that!’ agreed the other 


‘“A minute?” The inspector knitted 
his brows. ‘‘ Doesn’t seem possible,” he 
muttered. ‘‘And you were standing — 
where ?”’ 


“* By that end window !” 

“* And how big would the safe be?” 

“‘ About two feet long by one wide and 
one deep—roughly.” 


““Good Lord! A big thing! How 
heavy gee 
‘Well, there were twelve thousand 


Tuer inside, apart from the weight of the 
safe.’ 

“* What, in cash?’ The inspector was 
getting more and more surprised. 

“Half each. Six thousand in coin and 
six in notes,” replied the cashier. 

The inspector scratched his head. He 
was a young fellow, and only eighteen 
months out from England. ‘ You’ve no 
suggestion to offer ?’’ he asked at last. 
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“ All I know is that the safe was there 
when I went out into the corridor—and gone 
when I came back!” repeated the cashier, 
wearily. 

“And there’s not much help in that ! 
What do you think, Stick ?” 

The planter lifted a puzzled eyebrow. 
“* More or less the same as Lawrence,” he 
said. ‘I’m hanged if I can give any ex- 
planation at all! As he says, the thing was 
there one minute and gone the next. Had 
it been a diamond ring, or a packet of bank- 
notes, I should have suspected the boy, but 
with a thing like a safe—well, you can’t 
walk off with a safe under your arm and 
not be seen !”’ 

‘“What boy are you speaking of?” 
asked the inspector, sharply. 

““Lawrence’s boy. He was standing in 
the corridor there. It was he who gave us 
first warning of our arrival, just before we 
went out to look at Berago.”’ 

“Ha!” The inspector was on his feet. 
“We'll nab him as a start-off !'” 

‘What for ? ”’ asked Lawrence. ‘“‘ How 
does he come into it?” ‘ 

“As I see the business, there is only 
one possible solution. While you and 
Stick were in the corridor the boy—or 
some boy—pinched the safe and pitched it 
through the window.” 

‘What window ? ”’ asked Stick. 

The inspector glanced towards the 


window opposite the corridor. “‘ That one, 
I should imagine ! ” he said. 
The planter shook his head. ‘‘ Won't 


do, Grant,’”’ he explained. ‘‘ That door is 
locked, and has been locked ever since we 
left Z. Last night we slept with the 
wooden sun-blinds down—and bolted—and 
they were still bolted until after we arrived 
at the station!” 

“ Well, then, the other side! ”’ 

Again the planter shook his head. 
“* Lawrence and I were standing there,” he 
said, “ and the safe is a big thing!’ 

“ Well, it can’t have fallen through the 
bottom of the train!’’ burst out the in- 
spector testily. “If it isn’t inside it must 
be out—that’s obvious! And if it isn’t 
lying on the line, then the thing’s still 
here!" 

In the silence which followed this 
statement, Stick Johnson turned suddenly 
to his kit-bag, lying open on the carriage 
seat. Without a word he unpacked a pair 
of pyjamas, a white suit, a pair of shoes, and 
was struggling with a coat-hanger when the 
inspector caught his arm. 

““What the dickens are you up to?” 
he asked, curiously. 

The planter turned, and when he spoke 
there was a sarcastic note in his voice. “ If 
the safe isn’t on the line,” he mimicked, 
“then it must be here! And if you look 
round this compartment you will at once 
observe that my kit-bag is the only possible 
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hiding-place. I'd like you to be quite sure 
that aven't got it!” 

The inspector scowled as he looked at 
the tightly-packed bag. ‘‘ It’s help 1 want, 
not buffoonery !’ he remarked caustically. 
Then, turning back to Lawrence, he in- 
quired: “‘Is that boy of yours trust- 
worthy ?”” 
‘“As far as I know—yes !” 

“ But it doesn’t matter whether he is 
or not,” argued the planter. ‘‘ Can’t you 
see that if he had stolen the thing ten times 
over he couldn't have got rid of it from a 
moving train ? As I said before, had it been 
a ring or something——”’ 

He was interrupted by the return of 
the native constables who had been search- 
ing the train. Nothing had been seen of the 
missing safe. 

“ By the way, there was nobody else 
in the carriage, I suppose ? ’ asked Grant. 

“ Stick and I were the only European 
travellers on the train,” answered the 
cashier. 

For a moment the inspector stood deep 
in thought. ‘* Well! ’’ he said at last, “I 
don't see that we can do anything further 
at the moment, and I don't want to keep 
the train longer than I can possibly help. 
We'll let it go. You two must come along to 
my place, and we'll have the affair put into 
black-and-white so that I can make my 
Teport.”’ 

“ Right you are!” said Stick. And, 
stopping only to give his boys instructions 
as to the removal of his kit, he followed the 
other two across the platform. 

“Many natives get off the train?” 
asked the inspector of the native ticket- 
collector at the barrier. 

“Only two, Bwana, An old woman and 
a child.” 

“ Any luggage ?”” 

“ Nothing at all, Bwana!” 

Ten minutes’ walk brought them to the 
police bungalow, and there, over a cup of 
tea, they recited the history of the trip since 
the moment of leaving Z—— until the 
arrival of the train at Berago station. The 
cashier explained how he had been up to the 
bank to fetch the native wages, as usual, 
how he had happened — across — Stick 
Johnson on the platform at Z——, and how 
they had travelled down together. 

““ You go up to fetch these wages every 
month, don’t you ?” interrupted Grant. 

“Every month,” agreed the cashier. 
“ But this month | was bringing two months’ 
wages, as August is our stocktaking and 
audit month. I don't want to have to go 
up then, you understand.” 

** Would anybody know you were bring- 
ing double the ordinary amount back ? ” 

“ Possibly, though I doubt it. I don’t 
think that many folk -outside the company, 
that is—would be aware of the arrange- 
ment.” 
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“Humph! I'd like to think you were 
right,” growled Grant. ‘‘From what I can 
see of things this is no ordinary affair, The 
robbery has been carefully planned and 
amazingly well carried out. It’s no hap- 
hazard pinching—mark my words! It’s 
going to be a very difficult job!” 

in that last prophecy the inspector was 
fated to be even more accurate than he him- 
self had bargained for. Every investigation 
failed, every little clue broke down at the 
slightest touch. Try how he would he could 
find no single line of approach towards the 
elucidation of the mystery. Witnesses were 
examined, cross-examined, and then re- 
examined. The carriage was again inspected 
and detailed drawings made of its interior. 
The line was searched and the desert was 
searched, but not a single trace of the 
missing safe was discovered. 

Finally, had it not been for the estab- 
lished position of Stick Johnson, the 
cashier himself would have been suspected. 
As it was he moved under a cloud, but 
neither the Mina Plantation Company, who 
employed him, nor the inspector of police, 
who in his inmost heart was driven to suspect 
him, could get beyond the irrefutable evi- 
dence of the planter, who had been an eye- 
witness of the whole affair. 

At the end of a month, with the mystery 
even deeper then it had been at the begin- 
ning of the investigation, the Mina Planta- 
tion Company, acting on their own initiative, 
wired to headquarters at Z. for the 
services of the best man in the force. A 
week later Assistant Commissioner Manton 
answered the wire in person. 

He took up his quarters at the in- 
spector’s bungalow and at once proceeded 
ta put himself au fait with the robbery, as 
far as matters had gone up to that time. 
He had already read the reports of Inspector 
Grant, and, to a certain extent, understcod 
the position of things, but it was not until 
the inspector and he had had a long talk 
together that he began to realize something 
of what he was up against. In Z the 
thing had looked merely difficult, but on 
the spot it appeared as though only the 
greatest luck would enable a solution to be 
reached. 

Almost his first act was to send for the 
cashier, and once again Lawrence recounted 
the events of the trip from Z. to Berago. 

“You did search the line ?’’ asked the 
Commissioner, turning to Grant, who had 
been present at the interview. 

“Every inch of it, sir, the very same 
day!" 

“ How long afterwards ? ”” 

“Not more than a couple of hours.” 

“And vou found nothing ?” 

“ Not a solitary clue, sir!" 

“ Humph !’’ The Commissioner rubbed 
his chin thoughtfully. ‘I'll go along and 
see Stick Johnson, 4 think. I know him 
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slightly, and he may be able to give me an 
idea.” 

“The planter, however, although more 
exact and concise in his recital of the details, 
was of no more help than the cashier. The 
gist of both men’s evidence was: ‘‘ there one 
minute—gone the next,”’ a description which 
fitted the robbery well enough but gave the 
perplexed Commissioner no “ ideas ”’ at all. 

“Well?” asked Grant, as his superior 
re-entered the bungalow. ‘‘ Any luck?” 

“ Not the slightest !’’ growled Manton. 
“Tn fact, it seems like witchcraft !’’ 

The younger man smiled. “ I came to 
that conclusion myself, some weeks ago,” 
he said. ‘‘ But unfortunately it doesn’t look 
well on paper! Have a cigarette ? ” 

The Commissioner lit up and sat back 
in his chair. “I think we'd better have 
another search along the line,”” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. It will be better than doing 
nothing, at any rate.” 

“Just as you like,” replied the in- 
spector. ‘‘ But I must warn you I’ve been 
over the ground with a tooth-comb |” 

“So you said before, but it boils down 
to this: If the safe wasn’t thrown through 
the window, then the cashier got rid of it 
himself.”” 

““On the face of it, it does seem so,” 
admitted Grant. ‘‘ But I don’t see how he 
could have made away with it right under 
Stick’s nose.” 

“That's so—but remember that 
Johnson was not with him all the time. 
There were the twenty minutes he was alone 
while Johnson was finding you, after the 
train reached the: 2 

“Oh, no!” broke in Grant. “It was 
George Johnson who came to find me, not 
Stick himself !”’ 

“Eh?” The Commissioner sat up 
abruptly. ‘‘ Who’s George Johnson ? This 
is the first I’ve heard of him.” 

“George is Stick’s brother. 
meeting Stick at the station.” 

‘Then what has he got to do with it ?” 

“Nothing at all! Stick sent him off 
to find me while he and Lawrence searched 
through the train!” 

““T see.” The Commissioner’s fingers 
were beating a tattoo upon the table. 
“ Anyway,” he went on briskly, “ we'll go 
out and have another look round the line.” 

The sun had already passed its highest 
point when the pair set out up the railway. 
A seach party of twelve native constables 
accompanied them, and the Commissioner 
determined to investigate every nook and 
cranny for five miles towards Z——., “' Make 
a job of it this time,” he said, dragging his 
helmet further over his eyes to shade them 
from the blinding glare of the sand. 

At two and a half miles from the 
station the inspector stopped. ‘ According 
to my ideas,”’ he said, “ this is about the 
place where they came out into the corridor. 


He was 
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Now I worked it out this way. The ordinary 
‘mixed’ train comes up this gradient at 
fifteen miles an hour—a quarter of a mile 
per minute. Both Stick and Lawrence 
reckon they were only out of sight of the 
safe for, at the most, one minute, so that 
the safe could only have been flung out in 
the space of a quarter of a mile. This 
quarter of a mile, here!” 

“And you didn’t find it ?” 

“7 didn’t find it,”” agreed Grant, “ or 
even a trace of it!” 

“Well, send ‘em out again, and tell 
them to beat every bush and prod every 


sandhill. And if we still find no trace 
“Yes ?’’ as the Commissioner hesi- 
tated. 


“JT don't know!” growled Manton. 
“In that case I think I shall arrest Law- 
rence ! ”” 

At a word, the constables separated and 
began their search. As soon as they had 
gone Grant turned back to the worried 
Commissioner. 

“You can’t do that, sir,"’ he went on, 
resuming the conversation where he had 
broken off. ‘‘ There is absolutely nothing 
against him.” 

“Then we'll have to find something ! 
We've got to arrest somebody. We can’t 
write it off as witchcraft!” 

Grant grinned appreciatively, but sud- 
denly stopped. One of the constables was 
waving his hand. 

“What's the matter with him ?’’ he 
asked. 

“ By Gad, they’ve found 
thing!’ roared the Commissioner. 

A few moments later they stood panting 
before a large thorn-bush. Resting in the 
branches, plain for all to see, was the missing 
safe ! 

“etch it out !’’ ordered Manton, and 
as the policeman laid it upon the sand, he 
added: ‘‘ Been forced by a chisel or a 
jemmy. See those marks ?”’ He was down 
on his knees beside it now, and fingering the 
broken doors. ‘‘ I thought I was right !’" he 
went on exultingly. “Don’t think much of 
your ‘ toothcombing,’ Grant !”’ he gibed. 

But the policeman who had discovered 
the safe was already deep in conversation 
with the inspector. Presently the other 
constables gathered round, and their excited 
talk at last broke in. upon the preoccupied 
mind of the Commissioner. 

“ What's all the talk about ?” he asked, 
looking up. 

The inspector waved his hand for silence. 

“It's as Ithought, sir,” he began. ‘ The 
constable who found the safe says that it 
wasn't there when he look+d before. And 
now the other fellows have suddenly remem- 
bered that it was in the shade of this parti- 
cular bush that they cooked their midday 
meal when we came out to search on the 
very day the safe disappeared.” 


some- 


“ Rot!” snapped the other. “ They're 
trying to cover their poor work ! ”” 
The younger man smiled. He knew 


what it was to have his pet ideas dispersed 
especially on this case. ‘‘ Look at this, sir,”’ 
he said, softly. 

The Commissioner glanced to where he 
pointed, and saw the blackened embers of 
an old cooking-fire, just in the shade of 
the tree. 

“Huh!” he Snorted. 
prove anything!" 

“ But you can't imagine twelve men 
sitting there and not seeing the safe in the 
bush,’’ protested the inspector. “ It's 
impossible! The truth of the matter is 
that it’s been put there since we were here 
before.” 

For a long time Manton was obdurate, 
but in the end the logic of the argument beat 
him down, and with a very poor grace he at 
last admitted the possibility. ‘“ But it’s 
going to complicate matters,” he said. 

“Why ?”’ asked the other. 

“* Because it does away with the only 
reasonable theory we've ever had—that the 
safe was thrown from the train.’ 

“From which side, sir ? ”’ 

‘“‘The side opposite the corridor, of 
course.”’ 

“Then that idea is exploded anyhow, 
because the safe is on the /eft of the line— 
and so was the corridor. To be found 
here, it would have to have been thrown 

. from the corridor ! 

With a sigh the Commissioner aban- 
doned his only idea. ‘ Very well!” he 
said. ‘‘ We'll start work again on the 
supposition that the safe has been deli- 
berately planted here to lead us astray. If 
that is so, the first thought that leaps to 
my mind is that no native put it there. A 
native would almost certainly have buried 
it. Only a more subtle mind would have 
thought of putting it back on the line — 
a mind that understood the workings of 
ouy minds. In other words—a white man!” 

“In that I agree with you,” returned 
Grant. “In fact, I’ve held that opinion 
for some time past. The finding of the 
safe may give us some definite clue to 
work on.” 

Shortly, afterwards, with the safe cov- 
ered up, the party returned to the police 
bungalow. 

“You said half the twelve thousand 
was in cash, didn’t you ?”’ asked Manton, a 
sudden thought striking him. 

Grant nodded as he placed the safe on 
the table. 

“ Then we can definitely be certain that 
it was never thrown from the train,” the 
Commissioner went on. ‘If it had been, 
what with its own weight and the weight 
of the cash inside, it would have been very 
badly damaged, if not smashed to atoms. 
As it is, you can see for yourself that beyond 


“That doesn’t 
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the damage to the doors, it is hardly 
scratched.” 

“Then it must have been carried from 
the train somehow or other ! ” 

“* And carried away at the station, too,” 
added. Manton. “I think we are getting 
near home at last!” 

Turning the safe round, he suddenly 
sprang to his feet. Silhouetted against the 
light trom the window was a wisp of wool, 
or cotton, caught in the crack of the hinge. 
“What's this?’ he asked, excitedly, care- 
fully removing the thread and taking it 
to the window. 

Gran‘ looked over his shoulder. 


“ By Jove!’ he exploded. “ It’s can- 
vas! A green canvas thread !”’ 
The elder man swung round. ‘‘ You’ve 


hit it!" he cried. ‘ It’s a thread of canvas, 
Grant!" he went on. “I believe the safe 
was carried, to where you found it, in a 
canvas bag!” 

“Or else carried from the train in a 
green canvas bag,” corrected the inspector, 
slowly. 

“A bag—a kit-bag, say ? A European 
kit-bag, Grant!” The Commissioner’s 
voice was curiously breathless. 

The inspector knocked out his pipe, very 
deliberately. ‘‘ We're getting on remark- 
ably thin ice, sir,” he said. ‘‘ We're sus- 
pecting Lawrence, and if we're not careful 
we eball soon be suspecting Stick John- 
son ! 


The Commissioner — shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ That’s absurd, of course, but 
Lawrence ’ he hesitated. ‘‘ I’m not so 


sure of him. What about this other fellow, 
this George Johnson ?”’ he asked. 

“I don’t know anything about him. 
unas day was the first time I'd ‘ever seen 

im.,’” 

““Oh!’’ The Commissioner was sud- 
denly interested. ‘‘ Where does he live ? ” 

“IT don’t think he lives anywhere in 
particular ; I gathered that he was always 
moving about. But in any case, he left the 
next morning, so he doesn’t. come into 
things.” 

“Did he? Doesn’t he? I’m not. so 
sure about that. Look here, Grant, you’d 
better find out something about Mr. George 
Johnson. Where did he go to, anyhow ?” 

“7 don’t know, sir.” 


“Well, find out, right away. And— 
Grant !” 

““Yes?"’ The inspector turned in the 
doorway. : 

“Do it quietly.” 

“Twill, sir.” And a moment later he 
was gone. 


Left to himself, Manton looked once 
more at the thread and from that to the 
safe. He understood in a moment why 
they had not noticed it before. The green 
of the thread exactly matched the green 
of the safe. It was only the fact that the 
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safe was thrown into strong silhouette 
against the window which had made its 
discovery possible. Highly pleased with his 
success, he sat down to await the inspector's 
return, 

Manton was not kept very long, for 
within half an hour Grant returned. His 
face kore an inscrutable look, and the 
moment he had closed the door he said : 

“I’ve discovered that George Johnson's 
safari took the bush trail towards Z-———.” 

“Well?” 

“That trail runs parallel to the railway 
for nearly eight miles out!” 

‘* You mean ?” 

“That George Johnson would pass 
within a hundred yards or so of where the 
safe was found. Remember, it was not there 
when I looked first. It was put there after- 


The Commissioner was 
staring at his subordinate. ‘‘ You think 
George Johnson carried it out with him ?” 

“ It's an idea, certainly !” 

“ But as you said just now, it’s getting 
us on to very thin ice. It brings Stick 
Johnson into it!” 

‘* Not necessarily, though quite candidly 
” the inspector had the air of a man at 
last speaking his real mind—‘ though it 
seems ridiculous to suspect a man of his 
standing, yet it seems equally ridiculous, in 
the face of the evidence, nof to suspect him !” 

“ You're going fast, Grant,” warned the 
Commissioner. 

“T know that, sir. But. iw 

“ Could we get hold of Lawrence again?” 
Manton interrupted. 

“TH send a boy up for him, if you 
want him.” 

“Do! And send one of your private 
boys—not a constable.” 

“Very good, sir!” 

Shortly afterwards the cashier arrived. 
He was thinner and had less colour; the 
worry of the past seven weeks was telling 
on him. The Commissioner gave him one 
comprehensive glance, waved him to a 
chair, and opened up without any preamble 
whatever. 

“Do you know George Johnson well ? ” 

“T’'ve only seen him twice in my life,” 
replied Lawrence. ‘‘ Once some years ago, 
and again when we arrived at Berago station 
that day.” 

“Do you know anything of him? 
What he does for a living, I mean ?” 

“IT think he’s a wanderer. Does a bit 
of elephant shooting and so on—but I really 
don't know for certain.” 

The Commissioner 
impressed. 

* How long have you been in berago, 
Lawrence ? ” he inquired. 

“ Just over six years.” 

“And this George Johnson has only 
been to Berago twice during that time ? ’”” 


seemed rather 
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“ So far as T know, yes.” 

“What kit were you carrying when you 
came back that day ?'”’ 

“ A kit-bag and a leather suit case!’ 

“Agreen kit-bag?”” The Commissioner's 
voice was casual. 

“No; a brown one.” 

“Oh!” The Commissioner was _dis- 
appointed. ‘‘What was Stick carrying?” 

“The same—No ! I believe he had two 
suit-cases.”’ 

“ Brown kit-bag ?” 

“No, a green one!” 

“What ?” The word shot from the 
Commissioner’s lips, as he half rose in his 
chair. The next second he recovered himself, 
and reaching for the cigarettes pushed them 
across to the cashier. ‘‘ Help yourself!” 
he said, graciously. 

For a moment there was silence while 
the men lit up. Then :— 

“Was that kit-bag of Stick’s of the 
average size ? ’’ pursued Manton. 

“Rather bigger than usual, I thought, 
but it was so packed with clothes that its 
appearance might have been deceiving. You 
saw it yourself,’’ Lawrence broke off, turning 
to the inspector. ‘‘ You remember you looked 
inside it ?”" 

Inspector Grant smiled, wearily. “‘ Yes,” 
he said. ‘‘ I did look into it, and as you say 
it was wonderfully well packed.” 

“It was!” agreed the cashier. “I re- 
member I said the same thing to Stick. 
He ferreted out a box of cigars just as we 
left Z——, and I recollect telling him 
I envied him the boy who could pack like 
that!” 

In the face of this evidence there seemed 
no more to be said, and shortly afterwards 
Lawrence took his leave. 

““You’ve got no nearer to the solution 
of the puzzle, I suppose ? ’’ he asked rather 
wearily, as he shook hands with the Com- 
missioner, 

“TI don’t know for certain, but I rather 
think we have,” said the officer. ‘* How 
are things with you ?” 

“Tf you can find the safe and prove me 
innocent, I should be a great deal happier,” 
replied Lawrence earnestly.  ‘“I’m_ not 
such a fool that I cannot see everybody 
suspects me!” 

Manton slapped him on the shoulder. 
“Don't worry, Lawrence !’’ he said, trying 
to infuse a cheeriness into his voice that he 
was far from feeling. ‘‘ We'll straighten 
things out, never fear.” 

“T hope so—I do indeed,” breathed the 
cashier, fervently. ‘ I’ve had about as much 
of this as I can stand. So long!” 


“ Cheerio !”’ replied the two policemen, 
together. 
“Well! What about it?” asked the 


Commissioner as soon as they were alone. 
Grant dragged a chair up to the table. 
““T thought you pressed him hard about 


that bag,” he observed. “ If only I’d known 
what line you were taking, I could have 
satisfied you myself, without mentioning the 
question to Lawrence. If he is guilty, it 
rather gave our position away.” 

‘* What happened, then ?”’ 

Very briefly Grant outlined the face- 
tious action of Stick Johnson in offering his 
kit-bag for inspection. 

“ And you're quite sure the safe wasn’t 
there?” 

Grant laughed. ‘* Having seen the bag, 
T am absolutely certain.” he said. “ It was 
absolutely chock-a-block with clothes and 
odds-and-ends of all kinds,” 

“Well, that upsets your idea of the safe 
being carried from the train in a canvas 
kit-bag —but it still leaves mine.” 

““You mean that the thing was sub- 
sequently carried in a green canvas bag 
to where we found it?” 

“To do! And what's more—right or 
wrong—I’m going to see that bag of Stick 
Johnson’s. Somewhere, if that is the bag 
we are after, a thread will be missing!” 

The inspector nodded. “‘ It’s certainly 
worth trying,” he said. ‘“‘ At any rate, 
it would be something definite to work 
on.” 

““T’ll go up there one day when he’s 
out,” Manton went on, ‘ and trust to luck 
to get a chance at the bag.” 

The opportunity was not long in pre- 
senting itself. In a roundabout way the 
officers got hold of the information that the 
planter purposed going over to another 
garden, and, in all probability, would be 
away all day. Immediately after breakfast 
on that day, the Commissioner set out for 
Stick’s house and, upon inquiry, learnt 
what he already knew—that Bwana Johnson 
was away. 

“All right!’’ he said to the boy. 
** T will go in and write him a note, and you 
can give it to the Bwana the moment he 
returns.” 

Thereupon the boy let him into the 
house, and, producing paper and pen, left 
him to write his letter. That was the first 
stroke of luck, because no sooner had the 
boy retired and left him alone than 
Manton was up and away into the bedroom 
with all possible speed. 

A single glance round showed him a 
green canvas hold-all standing under a 
native-built boot-rack, and from the de- 
scription that both the cashier and Grant 
had supplied he instantly recognized it as 
the bag in question. Another moment and 
he had opened it. 

“Ha!” he breathed, as a long scrape 
extending right down one side caught his 
eye. The next moment he had produced his 
thread and fitted it along the scrape. It 
fitted exactly and, pausing only to match 
the green of the thread against the green of 
the canvas bag, Manton hurriedly returned 
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to the other room. 
wrote :— 
Dear Johnson, 
I'd be glad to see you some time to-mor- 
row if you can look me up. 
Yours, 
A.D. MANTON. 


He had hardly folded it into its envelope 
when the boy reappeared. 

“Give that to the Bwana,” he said, 
hastily scribbling the name on the outside. 
“ And tell him I called.” 

“N’dio, Bwana!” replied the native, 
smartly. 

Two minutes later, wild with excite- 
ment, the Commissioner was racing back to 
the police bungalow. 

“T've got it!’ he cried, as he ran into 
Grant in the doorway. “ It’s the unexpected 
that always happens. Stick Johnson is 
the culprit !’’ 

“‘ Does the thread fit ?” 

“Fit? It fits like a blessed glove! 
Length right, colour right, everything right ! 
I’m going to wire for a warrant to arrest 
him!’ 

The inspector staried. “‘ So soon ? ” he 
asked. “‘ Is the evidence sufficient ? He’s 
a big man, remember.” 

“ Big or little, he’s guilty.” 

“ But is the evidence sufficient ? ” 

“Of course it’s sufficient! You folks 
down here are blinded by the man’s reputa- 
tion. He knows a heap more about it than 
we think he does. Mark my words ! ” 

“I'd rather like to have made certain 
that George Johnson actually took that bag 
with him, and then sent it back—as he must 
have done, since you found it in Stick’s 
house. That would have been evidence 
worth having.” 

“‘ But the evidence of the scrape, man, 
and the thread!” protested the Commis- 
sioner. 

“IT know, but I daresay if you lookin my 
bag you'd find a scrape that would match 
your thread. After all, every white man 
in the country possesses a Willesden canvas 
kit-bag, and ninety-nine per cent. of ’em 
are green!” 

‘* You're a Job’s comforter all right ! ”’ 
growled Manton, in an annoyed voice. It 
was plain that the suggestion had under- 
mined his enthusiasm. ‘‘ Can you do any- 
thing to settle the point ?” 

“T'll try |! Old Mahommed’s store is on 
the edge of the trail. If Johnson carried that 
bag—and sent it back—Mahommed would 
be almost sure to have noticed it.” 

“Go and see him, then, and I'll hold 
up the wire until your return.” 

Mahommed, however, provided a very 
definite check It appeared that two of 
his boys, work being slack, had actually 
accepted a safari under George Johnson and, 
together with thirty local natives, had 
carried him as far as the first night’s halt at 
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Alinga—a place some twenty-two miles 
along the trail towards Z——. 

Inspector Grant interviewed these two 
boys, and both were absolutely positive 
that no green canvas kit-bag had figured in 
the Bwana’s kit. Subsequently he spoke to 
two other boys, who only confirmed the 
first pair's evidence. Considerably dashed, 
but with a profound feeling of relief that 
the Commissioner had not sent off his wire, 


Grant returned to the bungalow, and 
reported his discoveries. 
Manton was stonily silent. As fast as 


he made a step forward, he reflected, he 
seemed destined to slip back again. He was 
too wise to do anything rash. It was a very 
big step to ask for a warrant to arrest a 
man of Stick Johnson's standing ; the evi- 
dence must be so convincing that no other 
course was possible. No one knew better 
than he what an influence is wielded in the 
country by the big, wealthy plantation- 
owners. To make a mistake in such a case 
would probably cost him his job. 

RBaftled again, he picked up his pipe and 
started to pace the room. 

‘If it weren't for your evidence as to 
the way that bag was packed,” he said 
presently, ‘‘ my idea would still hold good, 
but at the other end—and the best end too !'” 

“You mean that Stick Johnson took 
the safe out of the railway carriage in it 2?” 

“Yes, Ido! But unfortunately there’s 
the fact that the bag was fully packed!” 

“And the fact that he offered it to me 
for inspection.” 

““Well, I don’t know that that weighs 
very much,” replied Manton. “It wasn't 
much of a risk, you know. Relying on his 
prestige, he was fairly safe in thinking that 
you'd laugh the matter otf—as you actually 
did!” 

“But the fact remains that the clothes 
were there,’ said Grant. ‘ You can’t 
get over that, unless He stopped, a 
sudden idea flashing across his mind. 

“Unless what?” The Commissioner 
had ceased his perambulations and was 
regarding the inspector closely. 

“Unless the bag had a false top!” 
Grant finished softly. 

For an instant Manton stood transfixed. 
Then he laughed hoarsely. 

“ Grant!’ he burst out.  ‘ Either 
we've hit on the solution or we're the biggest 
pair of faols in East Africa !”’ 

“You noticed nothing peculiar about 
the bag when you saw it?” asked the 
inspector, now red-hot on this new idea. 

“No; but I didn’t look for it. I saw 
only the scrape I wanted.” 

““ We'd better go out and have another 
look. After all, we can always concoct some 
excuse if he finds out that we've been nosing 
round.” 

Wisely or unwisely, the Commissioner 
gave way, and before four o'clock the pair 
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were standing on the veranda of Stick 
Johnson’s house. The boy made no 
demur to their entry, accepting their 
explanation that they wanted to change the 
letter in view of the Bwana’s prolonged 
absence, and a few minutes later they were 
on their knees beside the bag. 

This time, looking closely, they saw that 
the canvas was marked with a series of 
intersecting creases, excepting just near 
the gies 
3 ks as if he’d packed a gridiron 
or two |!’ whispered Grant. 

Suddenly the Commissioner’s jaw 
dropped. The word gridiron had given him 
the clue. ‘‘ It’s a wire frame he’s had in!" 
he gasped. ‘A frame of thick wire—or 
something like that—which has stretched 
from the bottom to within a few inches of 
the top. On the top he packed the clothes 
you saw. Underneath he packed the safe you 
didn't see!” 

“ By Jove, sir, you're right ! ” exclaimed 
Grant. ‘‘ Undoubtedly you're right. That 
solves the whole problem ! "’ 

Manton rose swiftly to his feet. ‘‘ Now 
to grab him!” he said. ‘‘ We'll leave the 
letter I wrote this morning and go straight 
off and send that wire. We're through at 
last!” 

On the way to the township the Com- 
missioner was almost hilarious. ‘‘ Fancy a 
man like him getting up to a dodge like 
that!” hesaid. “ So simple and yet——” 

“So baffling!’ put in Grant. ‘“ It's 
taken us nearly eight weeks to elucidate.” 

“You'd better send a man up to watch 
the house until we get our warrant,” said 
Manton, thoughtfully, when he came out of 
the telegraph office. 

“There is still one thing which beats 
me, and that is when he put the safe into 
the bag,’’ observed the inspector as they sat 
over tea. ‘‘ As far as I remember the evi- 
dence, he was never alone in the carriage !”" 

The Commissioner waved the point 
aside. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter, anyhow,” he said. 
“The main thing is that he dd put it in !"" 

The next morning, however, they re- 
ceived a rude shock. Just before breakfast 
the constable whom Grant had sent out to 
watch Stick Johnson’s house returned to 
say that the Bwana had not come back and 
that the servants had locked up the place 
and departed to their homes. 

“ But what do they say ?”’ cried Grant. 

“ They say that the Bwana has gone 
away for a very long time,’’ reported the 
constable. 

“Then he’s got wind of things and 
cleared!” broke in the Commissioner. ‘‘ Now, 
how the dickens has that happened ?” 

“Most likely through the telegraph 
clerks, That's where all the news leaks out 
in this station!" 

‘“ Just about time we had white men 
in the telegraph offices,’ tumed Manton. 
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Fs “* Stick’ Johnson was stone dead!” 


“* One can’t work like this! Anyway, send 
out some men to pick up his trail, and we 
shall have to follow as soon as the warrant 
arrives. It’s a confounded nuisance!” he 
stormed. 

Hardly had Grant had time to send off 
his police than Lawrence came in. He 
had come to report that his boy had dis- 
appeared the previous evening ; he wondered, 
he said, if it had any bearing on the case. 
He knew nothing about Stick Johnson, but 
he was painfully anxious to be of use in 
clearing up the mystery—and incidentally 
his own character. 

“When you and Stick Johnson were 
in the corridor, where was this boy of 
yours ?”’ asked the Commissioner. 

“‘T don’t know. I think he was in the 
corridor, too, somewhere,” said Lawrence. 

“* Where was he standing when he called 
out to you?” put in Grant. 

“In the doorway of the carriage, 
against the window. I remember passing 
him as we went to our window.” 

The Commissioner and Grant exchanged 
rapid glances. The mystery of who put the 
ule in the bag was solved | Lawrence’s boy, 
while their backs had been turned, had 
picked up the safe and jammed it into the 


bag which Stick Johnson—since “ ferreting 
out’ those cigars—had left lying conveniently 
open upon the seat. Thus the last point was 
elucidated. Stick Johnson had admitted . 
his guilt by bolting, while Lawrence’s boy 
—who had doubtless joined Stick in his 
flight—had driven in the last nail of proof. 

That same evening the police came in 
to report that Bwana Johnson, with only 
twelve boys, had taken the westward trail. 

“He's trying to make the Belgian 
Congo,” said the Commissioner, when he 
heard the report. ‘‘ That’s the best news 
we've had. It’s a long journey, and we 
ought to catch him up before he can cross 
the border.” 

Subsequent inquiries at the plantation 
which Johnson had gone out to visit elicited 
the fact that a boy had come running in 
during the evening and had a long talk with 
Johnson. The latter had then sent one of his 
boys back to his house, and, straightway 
borrowing a camp-bed and cooking pots 
from his host, had taken the trail within 
half an hour. It was established that he 
had no tent cr mosquito net, and nothing in 
the way of clothes other than what he stood 
up in. All of which gave great satisfaction 
to the Commissioner. 


Halting, the two men looked round. 
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“The fool!’’ he laughed. ‘‘He must 
have lost his head completely. He can’t 


hope to make the border in that condition.” 

The next day the expected warrant 
arrived and then, two clear days behind, 
the police started off along the westward 
trail at breakneck speed. For three long 
weeks they followed, and although they were 
often within striking distance their quarry 
always eluded them. 

It was obvious—quite early in the chase 
—that Johnson's knowledge of the country 
was far in advance of that of his pursuers. 
He took advantage of every change of 
country, every river and ford, and every piece 
of rocky grounl. In a game such as this 
the advantage is always with the hare, and 
when the hare knows the ground he is 
covering the chances are that he will ulti- 
mately get away. 

Time after time the trail led them into 
desolate districts where not a word of in- 
formation could be gained. The only thing 
to do was to go forward and then, when 
they eventually reached a village, more often 
than not it was only to discover that John- 
son had doubled back, 

If he had been well equipped he 
would assuredly have shown the police a 
clean pair of heels, but as it was he was 
compelled to hug the villages in order to 
get food and shelter, and the villages, of 
course, passed on their information to the 
pursuing police. It was only by twisting 
and turning that the fugitive maintained 
his freedom, but even so he was, by degrees, 
drawing ever nearer to the border. 

The closer they got, the faster the 
police travelled. They were probably cov- 
ering half as much ground again as Stick 
Johnson owing to the rumours that came 
to their ears in the villages, and which they 
“dare not disregard. They were taking no 
chances, but by travelling faster and longer 
they hoped to catch up with him before he 
could get into the safety of the Congo Belge. 

It was the evening of the thirty-second 
day of the chase, and the fading light was 
warning them that they had better call a 
halt, when the leading police-boy stiffened 
in his tracks. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Grant, 
seeing the boy stop. 

“ Voices, Buwana—over there.” 

The two men listened, but could hear 
nothing. 

“* A-camp, I think,” added the boy. 

By now several other natives could 
hear something, so the white men decided 
to investigate. 

““ Lead on,” ordered the Commissioner. 
And the safari went off through the trecs 
in the new direction. 

“It was here, somewhere,” said the 
boy, after some quarter of an hour’s march. 


The gathering gloom made everything seem 
larger than it really was, and distances were 
badly distorted. 

““What’s that?” asked the Commis- 
sioner, pointing to what looked like a fallen 
tree. 

The boy went foward a pace or two. 

‘A zareba, Bwana !’’ he whispered ex- 
citedly. ‘‘A camp!” 

Very cautiously the police drew closer. 
It was a new zareba, constructed that very 
day, for the leaves were still green on the 
felled branches. 

“Here !’’ cried Grant, forcing his way 
through. ‘ This way!” 

In the centre of the clearing—looking 
like a tomb in the darkness—stood a camp 
bed. Springing forward the Commissioner 
seized the blankets and wrenched them back. 
Someone was lying underneath, asleep. 
Striking a match he held it down to the 
bed. One glance was sufficient. There, 
serene and peaceful, lay the man they had 
travelled so far to catch. At last they had 
caught him—but blackwater fever had 
caught him first. 

Stick Johnson was stone dead ! 


They buried him that same night with 
every mark of respect—and as much of the 
Burial Service as they could remember 
between them. Death settles all scores, 
and in Africa a white man is always a 
white man. 

Subsequent investigations at Berago 
brought to light the fact that Lawrence's 
boy, Johnson's boy, and the telegraph 
office boy were all blood-relations, and 
it was the latter who had given such timely 
warning to Stick. There was no manner 
of doubt whatever that George Johnson 
had taken the safe and placed it where the 
police found it—and also that he had shared 
in the proceeds of the robbery. No evi- 
dence, however, could be secured against 
him, so he was allowed to go scot-free. 

Not a single rupee was ever recovered, 
and what happened to Stick's share 
only the three natives could tell. Curiously 
enough, nothing could be proved against 
the two who remained—Lawrence’s boy 
was never located again after Stick’s 
death—and when, some time later, they 
decided to leave those parts, the police 
could put no obstacle in their way. 

The only thing that did remain an 
impenetrable mystery was why Stick 
Johnson ever took the safe at all. Cer- 
tainly he had no need of the money, and 
the only conclusion the police reached 
was that it was somehow connected with 
George Johnson. 

Lawrence, of course, was absolutely 
cleared. 
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Illustrated by INDER BURNS 


| The story of a “gang-robbery” in the Malay State of Pahang and 


the curious manner in which two of the culprits were brought 
to book. The Author vouches for the narrative, but the names 
have been altered. 


AHANG is the least-known and 
loveliest of that Federation of 
Malayan States which has volun- 
tarily sought the protection of the 

British Raj. Long after the other States 
became _ telephone-and-rail-linked Pahang 
remained practically untouched by civiliza- 
tion, and the bullock-cart and the house- 
boat were still the only means of transport. 

Now, however, the railway has entered 
the country, and the long-mooted junction 
with the Siamese lines is likely to become 
an accomplished fact. All lovers of the 
wild, and particularly those who have lived 
in Pahang for any length of time, feel a pang 
of regret at the prospect of the kreta-api 
(fire-cart) thundering through the primeval 
jungle, and the thought of Tamil station- 
masters asking: ‘‘Is it that you have no 
ticket, yes?” However, let me proceed 
with my story. 

In the wildest part of Pahang, on a 
range of hills, there were two or three 
British-owned tin mines, worked by Chinese 
labour under British supervisors. The 
nearest town to these isolated mines, 
Tekkan by name, lay a long and arduous 
day’s journey away. It offered very little 
in the way of social attractions, for there 
were but a handful of resident whites, so 
that the visits of the mining folk from the 
hills were decidedly few and far between. 

It was with no small surprise, therefore, 
that Bull of the Malayan Police saw Mrs. 
Laxton, wife of the superintendent of the 
Ayer Biru tin mine, walk into his office one 
evening. Almost before he could place a 
chair for her the lady began to speak. 

“I thought you would be surprised 
to see me down here,” she said, smiling, 


“but Lhave a job for you. I’ve been gang- 
robbed. Yes ; a real gang-robbery—knives, 
masks, and all complete !”’ 

Mrs. Laxton imparted this startling 
piece of news with as much composure as 
though she were describing a particularly 
dull village concert, and Bull, who knew 
the lady well enough to realize that she 
was not of the type who ‘‘ make a song 
about nothing,” paid her a silent tribute of 
admiration. 

“* Will you let me hear what happened— 
from the start ? ” he said. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Laxton. “I 
should explain, first of all, that I have been 
alone in the bungalow for a day or two, my 
husband having gone to Singapore on 
business. As you know, we are quite fifteen 
miles away from the nearest European, 
and George did not like the idea of leaving 
me, but as I loathe Singapore and the 
journey he had no option but to go alone. 
After all, I have been by myself in the 
bungalow many a time before, and nothing 
has ever gone wrong. 

‘* Just after breakfast yesterday morn- 
ing I was sitting on the veranda sewing, 
when I heard an uproar outside. Looking 
through the parting in the chicks, I saw 
my Chinese cook and ‘ boy ’ with the Pathan 
watchman bolting down the hill for all they 
were worth. I had just got up to go outside 
and inquire what was wrong when I found 
my way barred by six or seven masked 
Chinamen. So far as I could see most of 
them were armed with parangs 
chopping-knives). 

“Directly I reached them the leading 
man spoke. * We do not want to hurt you, 
lady,’ he said, ‘ but you must sit still in 
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that chair. If you move, the man whom 
I shall place to watch you will cut you down.” 
All this was spoken in quite good Malay, 
and as he spoke the man made great play 
with a dagger-like knife which he drew from 
his belt. 

“There was such a ludicrous mixture 
of swashbuckling and deference in his manner 
that although I was angry—and, I must 
admit, a little afraid—I had difficulty in 
preventing myself from laughing. However, 
there was no deference in the attitude of the 
other rascals, so I sat down as ordered. The 
leader then posted a man to watch me, while 
he, with the others, ransacked the house. 

“* After about an hour or so they left, 
taking with them, so far as I can ascertain, 
about four thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewellery, Mr. Laxton’s revolver, two rifles, 
and a lot of ammunition. 

“About two o'clock my cowardly 
household staff came back—with the excep- 
tion of the watchman, that is. He was armed 
with a shot-gun, and I am positive that none 
of the robbers had firearms. If the coward 
had been plucky enough to fire only one 
round—-— However, that is neither here 
nor there ; the fact remains that he didn’t, 
and the stuff has gone. I have one consola- 
tion, however. The robbers have taken 
firearms, and that will lead to extra efforts 
on the part of you police people. You are, 
I know, more concerned at the idea of gang- 
robbers getting away with a pea-shooter 
than you would be if they took half the 
jewellery in Malaya.” 

Bull acknowledged the thrust with a 
smile. “ I think you have done wonderfully 
well to get down here to-day,” he said. “I 
suppose you felt you couldn't trust one of 
your henchmen to bring the news. Now, 
about the actual robbers. You say they 
were masked, so that puts recognition of 
features out of the question. Was there 
anything—any little detail—which took your 
attention about them?” 

“ Only, as I have said before, that the 
man who appeared to be the leader, and who 
spoke to me, carried himself with an in- 
describable swagger. All the time he was 
talking to me he stood with his left hand on 
his hip and his legs wide apart. He was sucha 
puny little person that, for all my agitation, I 
was irresistibly reminded of Dickens’s Simon 
Tappertit.” 

““And he spoke quite good Malay?” 
queried Bull. 

“Excellent,” replied the lady. “I 
think, on reflection, that he must be a Baba 
(Malayan born) Chinaman. I have never 
heard a pukka Chinese talk Malay so fluently 
and well.” 

“Can you remember anything about 
their clothes ? How were they dressed ? 
Coolie fashion ? ”’ 

“All the other men were dressed in 
coolie blue, but ‘ Simon Tappertit’ wore a 
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black suit. You know—the type of thin, 
one sees the small shopkeepers wear. An 
there was one other thing. Whilst he was 
making play with the knife I was struck 
by the very soft and clean appearance of his 
hands. I am no detective, but I am willing 
to wager that he is not a manual labourer.” 

Bull nodded. ‘ Then all that remains 
for you to do at present, Mrs. Laxton,” he 
said, “ is to give us a detailed description of 
your jewellery and ’’—with a smile—‘ the 
firearms, and we'll hope for the best.’” 

Thereupon the officer sent for his 
Chinese detective, Lee Sum, and, while he 
was waiting, sat back and pondered over 
Mrs. Laxton’s story. 

Here, it appeared, was something fresh 
in the way of gang-robberies—a bunch of 
men who seemed to know what they wanted, 
led by a soft-spoken, Malay-speaking China- 
man of slight physique. The : description 
of the leader indicated a Baba clerk of 
the type to be found at -many of the 
tin-mines. His overdone. mannerisms 
smacked of the amateur in gang-robbery, 
for with the real article the parang slash 
is readier than the spoken word. 

In due course Lee Sum. arrived. His 
face, as fat and expressionless as a side of 
green bacon, was worth a gold-mine to him 
from a professional point of view. The 
suggestion of stupidity his expansive coun- 
tenance conveyed was so pronounced as to 
delude most people into the belief that he 
was stupid, but many a criminal had learned 
to his cost how woeful an error that was. 

“You sent for me, Tuan?” inquired 
the detective, as he ambled into the office. 

“I did,” replied Bull ; “ you have work 
ahead of you. Listen.’’ Thereupon he 
translated the lady’s story, laying particular 
emphasis on the description of the leader. 

Lee Sum listened attentively and made 
some sprawling hieroglyphic entrics in a 
notebook. His superior, by the way, was 
perfectly satisfied that Lee Sum never by any 
chance referred to any of his notes again, but 
that the wonderful brain behind that un- 
promising exterior recorded everything that 
was worth remembering. 

“‘T will see if I can find him,” said Lee 
Sum, as though there was more than a 
possibility that the “ wanted ”’ individual 
would be waiting at the post-office for him, 
“but I may not be back before to-morrow.”’ 

“It’s not at all unlikely,” laughed Bull, 
“Well, go on. Get busy.” 

It is doubtful whether Lee Sum left the 
office with any definite idea of action, but 
within a very few minutes he rolled through 
the doorway of Hong Huat’s eating-house. 
Hong Huat's establishment was the largest 
place of its kind in Tekkan, and catered 
solely for the working classes. Newcomers 
to the town seemed to gravitate there 
naturally, and old Hong Huat, while 
supremely indifferent to the concerns of his 
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“The smaller man got up to order food for his companion.” 


patrons so long as they paid him for what 


they consumed, neverthel had an extra- 
ordinary faculty for remembering the names 
and faces of even the most casual callers 
Lee Sum took a seat in the gloomiest 
corner of the shop and dealt noisily with the 


bow! of mee set before him by the proprietor. 
The choking atmosphere, laden with the 
steam of cooking and the smoke from evil- 
smelling Chinese cigarettes, provided a screen 
through which Lee Sum took careful stock 
of the other customers in the crowded shop. 


Most of them were obviously of the 
mining-coolie class, but the detective’s un- 
divided attention was soon claimed by the 
appearance of a slender little man seated 
alone in the corner most distant from him. 
This man was patently expecting someone, 
for he rarely lifted his eyes from the door- 
way and made no attempt to eat the food 
standing before him. Lee Sum_ sized 
him up as a Baba, and_ his obvious 
nervousness interested the detective con- 
siderably. It was so un-Chinese to be 
anxious about an appointment. 

Lee Sum lit a cigarette, settled down 
comfortably in his corner, and continued his 
observation of the stranger. 

His patience was rewarded, for soon a 
heavily-built Cantonese of the coolie class 
walked into the shop, went straight to the 
table where the little man sat, and entered 
into a whispered conversation with him, In 
telling the story to Bull later, Lee Sum 
frankly admitted that up to this point he 
would have found it difficult to say why the 
man in the corner attracted him; Babas are 
very plentiful in Malaya, and who troubles 
to look at a coolie ? 

All of a sudden the detective’s interest 
quickened considerably. The smaller man, 
act'ug as host, got up to order food for his 
companion, and as he moved towards Hong 
Huat, he walked with a swagger, with his left 
hand pressed on his hip! The effect was 
that of a man trying to create an impression, 
but it soon struck Lee Sum that the fellow 
suffered from some hip trouble, and that 
the hand-on-hip attitude was adopted be- 
cause it was helpful. The ‘‘ swagger,”’ too, 
was altogether involuntary. 

Hong Huat served the lame man and, 
then, in response to an almost imperceptible 
sign, sauntered over and sat down beside the 
detective. The newcomer at the other table 
appeared to be hungry, for he ate ravenously, 
while his companion watched him im- 
passively. 

Indicating with a slight nod the objects 
of his interest, Lee Sum said: ‘‘ These men 
are strangers .n Tekkan, I think ?” 

“IT first saw them about three nights 
ago,” replied Hong Huat. ‘‘ They came with 
four other Cantonese just as I was about to 
close for the night. I remember I was 
annoyed and at first refused to serve them, 
as 1 was tired and wanted to shut up the 
shop. The little man begged me to let them 
have food ; he said they would hurry over 
it, but they needed it badly as they were 
going up into the hills that night to work 
on one of the tin mines. After all, I live by 
my business, so I let them in and served 
them. 

“The little man came again at midday 
to-day,”” continued Hong Huat. ‘ He told 
me that the others, with the exception of 
one, had remained behind at the new kongsi, 
but that he and his companion had decided 
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that the mine was too lonely and far from 
town.” 

“Do you know their names ?’’ asked 
the detective. 

“I do not know that of the little man, 
but he calls the big one Kow Tim.” 
eo “‘ The little one is not a Cantonese, is 

e2” 

“No. Heisa Baba. You should have 
heard him bargaining in Malay with old 
Darus, the saftee seller, this morning! He 
talks Malay like a Malay.” 

Just at that moment, to Lee Sum’s dis- 
may, the Cantonese suddenly rose, left his 
companion, and threaded his way rapidly 
through the maze of low round tables and 
bamboo stools out into the open street, 
where he was immediately lost in the crowd. 
The detective made no effort to follow him; 
he felt it would be fatal to his chances if he 
acted precipitately. Reconciling himself to 
the temporary loss of one of the suspects, he 
resolved to keep in touch with the other. 

Accordingly he left the eating-house and, 
from the shelter of a knot of people standing 
round a street dentist, who was demon- 
strating his method of teeth-extraction with 
finger and thumb, he kept his eyes on the 
little Baba. 

It was fully an hour before the man 
Tose and swaggered, or rather limped, out 
of the shop and mingled with the jostling 
crowd. When he moved off he had Lee Sum 
as his shadow. 

The little man seemed to have a set 
purpose, and Lee Sum was convinced he 
was on his way to rejoin his big friend, a 
conclusion that gave the detective a moment 
of indecision. Should he let the Baba pick 
up his man _and then have them arrested 
together ? Finally he decided against that 
idea. He was certain that the Cantonese 
was the stronger character, and that to 
take them together would mean an end 
to all hope of learning anything from either, 
for the Cantonese would overawe the other 
and prevent him talking. The Baba, if 
tackled alone, might prove more pliable 
material. 

Meanwhile the little man walked on, 
with Lee Sum close behind. 

At the end of the main street the 
suspect turned off into a /orong (lane) 
which led to some vegetable-gardens. Half- 
way down the lane a hand fell on his shoulder. 
Like a wild cat the Baba whipped round, 
but only to find himself helpless in the hands 
of a man whom he had noticed in Hong 
Huat’s eating-house. Fat, slow-moving Lee 
Sum became a thing of steel springs when 
action was called for, and in considerably 
less time than it takes to tell a sullen, 
handcutfed Baba was on the way to the 
police-station. 

“How came you to arrest me? ’’ 
asked the captive suddenly, as they followed 
a circuitous route deliberately chosen by 


Lee Sum in order to make the journey last 
and provide more time for talk. 

“ How came you to go into partnership 
with such a false one as Kow Tim?” came 
the solemn reply. 

“Kow Tim!” gasped the prisoner. 
“What do you know of him? He——” 
Then the Baba stopped short, as though 
he had been in danger of committing himself. 

“I knew nothing of Kow Tim until 
ten minutes ago, when he came to the 
police-station and asked if it were true 
that a reward had been offered in  con- 
nection with a gang-robbery at the house 
of a European in the hills vesterday,’’ said 
Lee Sum, glibly. “At least, I gathered 
that was what happened, for the Ta: Yin 
(high police official) called me into his 
office and told me to arrest a little lame 
Baba whom I should find at Hong Huat’s 
eating-house. As for Kow Tim—— But 
why am I telling you all this ?. My job is to 
take you to the lock-up, not to chatter.” 

They passed under a flickering street- 
lamp at that moment, and Lee Sum shot 
a glance at his companion. The potion 
was working ! The Baba’s face was distorted 
with passion, “The pig!" he snarled. 
“‘ But he cannot betray me without bringing 
trouble on himself ! ”’ 

““Why not ?”’ asked Lee Sum. “ As 
there are rewards, so also are there pardons. 
Supposing Kow Tim feared you were going 
to cheat him? It would be easy for him 
to betray you without committing himself. 
Then, with you in jail, it would be a simple 
matter for him to dupe the others. They 
are simpletons ; vou are the brains of the 
gang, and it is men like you that people 
like Kow Tim fear.” 

The prisoner remained silent until the 
police-station was reached, and then asked : 
“* When can I see the Tai Yin?” 

“Oh, to-morrow, perhaps,” replied the 
detective, with well-simulated inditterence. 

“IT must see him to-night. I must 
see him! This dog of a Kow Tim! 
you beg the Tat Yin to see me ?”’ 

“T have to go up to his bungalow to 
report, and I'll take you along,” said Lee 
Sum. “ But remember, I do not promise 
that I shall be able to persuade him to see 
you. Why should he? He has already 
learned so much that he can surely get all 
he wants to know from the same source.” 
Lee Sum glanced down at the half-hysterical 
wretch beside him, and secretly wondered 
what had induced these desperate men to 
make a leader of such a worm, 

Bull had just commenced his dinner 
when the clamouring of his dogs told him 
that strangers were afoot in the compound. 
Soon his boy came with the news that his 
Mata Gélap (literally ‘ eve-of-the-dark "’) 
was below and sent word that he had with 
him the képala (leader) of the gang-robbers. 
Dinner was immediately forgotten, and 
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Bull had the Mata Gelap and his captive 
summoned to the veranda.. As the Baba 
walked into the light the white man noticed 
the lameness which gave this puny specimen 
of humanity the appearance of swaggering. 

Standing behind the prisoner, and 
bestowing on his superior a look pregnant 
with meaning, Lee Sum spoke. ‘‘ This man 
wishes to talk with you about yesterday's 
atfair,"’ he said. ‘‘ I happened to mention 
Kow Tim's name—don’t be angry, Tuan, 
I let it slip out !—and he begged me to 
bring him before you.” 

Bull—to whom, of course, the name of 
Kow Tim conveyed nothing, but who hada 
fair idea of the lines along which Lee Sum 
had been working—sternly inquired of 
the prisoner; ‘‘ What do you wish to say 
to me?” 

“Has Kow Tim confessed where the 
guns and jewellery lie hidden?” asked the 
Baba. 

“He has not,” replied the white man 
truthfully. 

“The son of a carrion-eater!" the 
Chinaman burst out vengefully. ‘It is as 
I feared! He hopes to see me in jail so 
that he can take all the loot for himself !’’ 
He fell silent, and then added slowly: 
“Suppose I were to tell you where the 
property is hidden?” 

“It is a small matter whether you do 
or whether you don't,” replied Bull, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘ Sooner or later Kow Tim, whose 
every movement will be watched, will try 
to remove it. Then we shall know.” 

“But should I not be treated more 
leniently if I spoke the truth and saved 
you the trouble of watching Kow Tim?” 
asked the Baba, now beside himself with 
fear and rage. 

“IT can promise nothing,”’ was the 
stern rejoinder, ‘‘ You may talk if you 
wish, but you must be quick. I can waste 
no more time with you.” 

A moment's hesitation, and then out 
tumbled the facts. Kow Tim lodged with a 
vegetable-gardener a mile or so out of the 
town, and the stolen property was hidden 
there. Oh, no! not inthe house. The guns, 
wrapped in oiled cloth, were buried in 
the garden; the jewellery was hidden in 
the growing bamboos 

- They had split the trunks of the 
bamboos, dropped in the jewellery, and 
then let the split bamboos fly back into 
place and close the rift. They had bound 
the injured trunks at the joints with fine 
wire to prevent the splits showing. The 
Baba forgot his troubles during the descrip- 
tion of this job. It was obviously his own 
idea, and he was proud of it. 

Towards the end of his story, however, 
the prisoner became nervous again. “ It 
would be safer,” he said, “if you arrested 
Kow Tim at once. He is a desperate man 
and you will need to take care when you 
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go for him, or someone will be killed. The 
crocodile! To think that one who has 
talked so bravely as he has done should 
attempt to save his ‘face’ by causing me 
to lose mine !"’ 

“‘ Are you prepared to lead the way to 
this hiding-place you speak of ? ”’ asked Bull. 

“Now! At once!’’ was the eager 
reply. “ All that I ask is that you do not 
let Kow Tim get near me until you have him 
safely handcutfed.” 

Thereupon Bull called his orderly and 
instructed him to come with them, giving 
him as his sole job the care of the Baba. 

The white man provided himself with a 
revolver and electric torch, and the party 
then set out, the prisoner and his escort 
leading, Bull following, and fat old Lee Sum 
bringing up the rear. 

They avoided the busier streets and 
were soon outside the town limits, making 
their way over plot after plot of Chinese 
vegetable-gardens, 

It was by now near midnight, and as 
dark a night as Bull had ever experienced. 
Soon a whispered word from the guide told 
them that they were near the spot. The 
prisoner’s breathless whispers showed him 
to be in a state of mortal funk. There was 
little doubt that when he said Kow Tim was 
likely to put up a desperate resistance to 
capture he meant it. 

Within twenty yards of them Bull was 
just able to make out the outline of a house, 
or rather hut, of the type found on all Chinese 
squatters’ lands—two-roomed and two- 
storeyed ; just one room above and one 
below. The white man knew from experience 
that a crazy bamboo ladder would give 
access to the top floor. 

The Bada whispered that he was certain 
Kow Tim slept in the top room. No one was 
sleeping below ; Kow Tim had told him the 
owner had gone to visit relatives at a village 
ten miles away. 

Leaving the prisoner with the orderly, 
with a final word of warning to the latter, 
Bull, with Lee Sum hard on his heels, tip- 
toed his way to the hut. There was no 
sign of light or life within, and the fear 
assailed the police-officer that the bird had 
flown, 

Feeling his way along the side of the hut, 
he presently encountered the door, which 
yielded noiselessly to pressure. If it was 
dark outside the hut it was black indeed 
within. Bull, loth to use his torch until the 
very last minute, groped about for the ladder 
leading to the upper floor, Luck was with 
him, for he reached it with never a sound. 
As he commenced to mount, however, the 
crazy thing creaked in a most alarming 
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manner, and Buil, who had no wish to be hit 
over the head as he came out on to the 
upper floor, breathed anathemas on the 
workman responsible for it. 

It seemed a very long climb to the now 
tensely-strung white man, but finally he 
reached the upper floor without mishap and 
rose to his feet. Listening intently, he could 
hear breathing. Was it Lee Sum coming up 
the ladder? No; it was the heavy and 
regular breathing of a sleeper. 

Bull drew his revolver, switched on his 
torch, and threw the beam in the direction 
of the sound. The brilliant bar of light clove 
the darkness and landed full on the face of a 
sleeping Chinaman. So vividly did the face 
show up against the surrounding blackness 
that for one fleeting moment Bull thought 
he was looking at a corpse. 

He was left no time for wonder, however. 
Under the compulsion of the powerful beam 
the sleeper’s eyelids began to flicker, and 
suddenly, as though galvanized into move- 
ment, the Chinaman leapt to life. Quick asa 
flash his hand shot under his pillow, but 
Bull’s rapped-out threat to shoot was no 
slower. Fora brief space it was obvious that 
the man weighed the chances of a successful 
resistance; then he gave in and quietly 
submitted to being handcuffed by Lee Sum, 
who had crept silently up. Under the pillow 
was found a keen-edged parang. It was well 
for the 7a: Yin that Kow Tim had slept 
so heavily ! 

The whole of the stolen property was 
found hidden as the Baba had said. Kow Tim 
looked on at the search thoroughly stupefied. 
At first, apparently, he could not believe that 
the little man had so basely betrayed him. 

When, at last, the certainty of the action 
of the police showed him that here was no 
haphazard seeking, buta search conducted 
by people who knew just where to look, and - 
who had obviously received information from 
someone with first-hand knowledge, then, 
and then only, was it borne in upon him that 
the Baba had played him false. With a howl 
of fury he threw himself at his one-time 
partner, and it took the combined efforts cf 
Bull and Lee Sum to hold him, manacled 
though he was. 

The white man, of course, would have 
given a lot to have been able to lay the rest 
of the gang by the heels, but one might as 
well expect song from an oyster as informa 
tion from Kow Tim. Somehow, even from 
his separate cell, he seemed to put stiffening 
into the Baba, who faced the subsequent 
trial and his long sentence with a fortitude 
that Bull found difficult to associate with the 
shivering wretch who had believed hiinse:f 
betrayed by Kow Tim. 
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KILL THIS MAN! 
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Give Me 5 Days and [il Give You 
a Magnetic Personality 


Let Me Prove It — FREE / 


CAN so magnetize your 

personality that people will 
be drawn to you at once, 
irresistibly. 

I can show you how to use 
the amazing principle of in- 
stantaneous magnetic control 
to win quick success in your 
business or profession. 

Ican place in your hands the 
key to supreme power and 
happiness—give you a great 
new confidence in yourself— 
overcome almost at once any 
timidity or self-consciousness 
you may have. 

I can give you a glorious 
new magnetic personality so 
that you can influence the 
minds of others, attract peo- 
ple to you instantly, be popu- 
lar and well-liked wherever 
you go! 

Let me prove it. Give me 5 
days, and if in that time you 
do not experience a new surge 
of personal powcr, if you do not 
find yourself making friends 
wherever you may be, if you 
do not discover yourself on 
the road to happiness, wealth, 
success—the test will cost you 
nothing whatever. You are 
the judge. 


What Is Personal 
Magnetism? 


No leader of men has long 
survived without it. No great 
orator or musician or actor can 
hold audiences spellbound with- 
out it. No salesman, no busi- 
ness man, can win an out- 
standing success without it. 
Personal magnetism! It is your 
greatest capital—greater by far 
than wealth, than good looks. 
It is you, made magnetic! It 
is you, with a personality so 


fascinating and_irresis- 
tible that people are 
drawn to you as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


My Method Releases 
Your Personal 
Magnetism 

No 
study. 
exer 


long course of 
No tedious mental 
Just a simple, 


clear, -old_ principle 
that releases instantly 
the full sweep of your 


magnetic potentialities—and 
makes you almost a new person. 
A principle that never fails to 
work, because it conspires with 


Nature to make you the dynamic, 
forceful, fascinating person you 
were intended to be. 

The fundamental principles 
of Personal Magnetism have 
been put into a beautiful extra 
large size volume under the title 
of “Instantaneous Personal Mag- 
netism."” This book gives you 
the key to a magnetic person- 
ality in only five days—or it 
costs you nothing. That is my 
free proof offer to you. 

The study and seope of Pers 
sonal Magnetism is as broad 
as life itself. ‘Fires of Mag- 
netism,”* 
“The Magne 
eal Magne 
netie Eve.’ 
“Rapid Magnetic 


Oriental Seerets,”” 


Advance- 


)/] ment,” 


The Magnetie Mind,” 
and “Magnetic Healing’ are 
only a few of the subjects covered 
in this amazing book. 


Remember My 5-Day 
Free Proof Offer! Send 
Off the Coupon TODAY 


Merely mail coupon below and 
this remarkable volume, with 
cover in handsome dark bur- 
gundy cloth, gold embossed, w.ll 
be sent you by return mail. If 
you aren't stirred and inspired in the 
5-day free period, return it and it costs 
you nothing. Otherwise keep it as 
your own and remit only $3 in full 
payment. Youare the sole judge. Yeu 
do not pay unless you are delighted. 
Clip and. mail this coupon | NOW, 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 19-T, 
Meriden, Conn. 


RALSTON UNIVE! 
Dept. 19-T, Meriden, C 

the jude. You may 
volume "Un: tantaneous 
ism” for 5 days’ FREE 


All right—I'l be 


Name 


Address... 


Clty 
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Suddenly I Broke Awa 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that 


meeting, it all seems strange and weird to me. 


How had I changed 


so miraculously in three months from a shy, diffident ‘‘yes’’ man 


to a dynamic, vigorous he-man? 


How had I ever dared give my 


opinions? Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! 


A my life I had been cursed with a shy, timid, self-conscious 
nature, With only a grammar school education I could never 
express ideas in a coherent, self-confident way, But one day my 
eye fell upon a newspaper article which told ‘about 1 
free book entitled “How to Work Wonders with Words, 
that was causing widespread comment from coast to coust—a book 
that was being read not only millionaires, but by thousands 
of others, It discussed men me and explained how we could 
overcome our handicap 
At first 1 was skeptical. T thought these defects were a part 
of my natural makeup—that L would never be able to overcome 
them, But some subtle instinct kept prodding me to send for that 
free book. lost no time in nencing for it. as Twas positively 
amazed at being able to get cost free a book that made absolutely 
‘a the secrets that ost successful men have used to win pr 
arity, Ne ea money and success, 
ka wore on and [absorbed the princ 
sle-inethied, 1 heeiue conaciond oGhey pl 


iples of this re- 
Tand mental 
anew feeling of 


ns and ‘ 
ersona 
What 15 Minutes a Day power that I never 
Will Show You dreamed [ possessed, 


How to talk before your club or came that day in 
general meeting 
when the president 
called on the assembled 
department heads 


How to address board meetings 
Propose and respond to 


make a political speech 


How to teil entertaining stories nts for staggers 
How to make after-dinner speeches on the proposed 
How to converse Interestingly Heys i 
How to write better letters pun 
How to sell more goods _ Three months pres 
How to train your memory forers of 
How to enlarge your vocabulary timidity, 
How to develop self-confidence bility. to talk 
How to acquire a winning person- | * Lite Pires 
ome in pubhe would have 
How to strengthen your will-power | fwld me to my seat, 
and ambition But suddenly that new 


How to become a clear, accurate | power took possession 
ences of me and: dre u 
low to develop your power of con- ; 
euatoidevs tomy feet. Th 
How to be the master of any situa- | sonderful 15 = minute 
tion chilly training at heme 


to fore 


Ee eee ee 


had taught me 


Rel msvelf and think only of my subject. Almost automatically 
the ideas which had heretofore lain dormant {n a mental jumble, 
now issued with a vigor, clearness and enthusiasm that astounded 
me no less than my bess and associates. And I noticed with silent 
esultation the rapt, intent look on my audience as my story un- 
folded itself smoothiy and eloquently. 

To-day the men whom I used to greet deferentially 1 now meet 
with an air of cool equality, Lam asked to conferences, luncheons, 
banquets, etc., as a popular after-dinner speaker. And my talents 
are not confined to business matters but have made me an Interest- 
ing conversationalist at soctal affairs. Tam meeting worth-while 


people. 1 own a good Job, 9 goud home, a good car. I am the 
applest man that ever lived. 
And ud candidly admit that I owe all of these blessings 


to that wonderful little free book How to Work Wonders with 
ords."" 


Send For This Amazing Book 


‘This new method of training ts fully deseribed in a very Interest- 
img and Informative booklet which is now being sent to ever 
mailing the coupcn below. This "How to Work 


Now es 


FREE 885, 
: 


Se Four priceleas,* 


gift within you—which 
will win for you 
vancement in position 
and salary, Lite 
social standing, 
and real success. 
an obtain your cop} 
psolutely free by sead= 
ing the coupon. 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1518 
Chicago, Illinois 


North American Institut: 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1518, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy of 
| your fimous book “How to Work Wonders with Words 


| Name 


Address 


| 
cit , I 
Lo Se ea ee ee ed 


Kindly 


mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers. 
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Is it Magic ? 


or Super-Efficiency ? 


The New Mechanical Marvel which 


Holds 5 Feet of Lead 


Feeds theLeads Automa tically 


\ Never Needs Sharpening 
. Writes One Million Words 


°r One Whole Year 


. Without refilling 


er —Ow 
Clever 


Constructio: 


The perfect pencil. 
It is years ahead of other SKK 
mechanical pencils and its “ \ 
low price, economy in use, and 


39% saving in breakage removes S N ] 
the last excuse for using wooden ‘\ ys \ NN for on 2 5! Per 
pencils. De" 0 \ year 


FILL IT ONLY ONCE A YEAR << 


No more fumbling and fussing with feeding, no 
faulty mechanism! When you want a new 
point you simply press the cap (see picture 
above) and the point moves out just farenough. 
Propels and repels—with ONE hand. Un- 
limited Guarantee against mechanical 
defects. 


HOW TO GET ONE FREE! 
Special Offer! Send for pencil. Pay postman 


\\ One 25c load cf twenty 3-inch 
leads automatically following 
each other lasts one year. 


‘S SELFEED SALES CO., Inc. 
| 152 West 42nd St., New York, Dept. 14 


. -y aceite 3 toundec "Mens )—this 
special price of only $1.50. With the pencil vdadhcoes ap says apply Ae 508-ceashs | LL oui 
you will receive 4 coupons, each good for 50c peas slose $1.50 or will pay on delivery 
on the purchase of another pencil. Sell these return it including postage). Send also 4 free 
to your friends at 50c each and keep the plnpeaie ipa ; 


coupons as per ad. If not pleased I 


money. It pays for your own pencil Styles! Will return the pencil for full refund. 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS 


to Dealers, Specialty lesmen, Agents, Pre 
mium Users, and large offices, t« 


SELFEED SALES CO., Inc. 
152 West 42nd St., Dept. 14, New York 


range from} 
Name... ac ccsccescesceccces 


$1 to $4 


<7 Wt PAG TESS a5 cinctacnasas Dae REE 
Descriptive 


Folder free 
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ADAGRAMS 


9 CENTS A WORD 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


AGENTS WANTED 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVIEWS, MINSTREL | AGENTS--NEW PLAN MAKES IT EASY TO EARN $50.00 TO 
Muste, Blackface Skits, Vaudeville Acts, Monologs, Dialogues, | $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct’ to wearer, No capital or 

cntertalnments, Musical Readings, Stage Handbook experience needed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now for 
Make-up Goods, Hig Catalog Free, T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 | tree samples, Madisou Mauufacturers, 564 Broadway, New York, 


pash, Dept 118, Chicago, Ils. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, PATENTED OR UN- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 129 Enright, St. Louls, Mo, 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON Eb. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Opposite 
Patent OMNce, Washington, D.C. 


HELP WANTED 


BOYS. GIRLS. MAKE $1.50 AN HOUR AFTER SCHOOL, 
ling Luminite Radium Pendants. Show the way to all lights 
rie, gas, lamps or candles. 20°, brighter than all others. 
Guaranteed five years, Put yne ina dark room of any neighbor and, 
three to twelve will be sold. Send $1.50 for first dozen and sell for 
$3.00. Or, send your name and address and pay Postman $1.50 
plus 10c postage.” No rixk. Money refunded on all unsold by the 
world's largest. producers of Guaranteed Luminous Accessortes, 
Address Luminite Corporation, 5 Scott Street, Newark, N. J 


EARN $25.00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR NEWS. 
papers, Maguzines. Experience unnecessary. Detalla FR 
Press Syndicate, . St. Louls, Mo. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, (WHITE OR COLe 
sleeping car, train porters (colored), $150-$250 monthly, Ei 
pectenee unnecessiry, $00 Rallway Bureau, East St. Louls, Its, 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME OR 
travel. Experlence unneerssary. Write Georze Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 B-oadway, New York. 


B= A DETECTIVE. BIG MONEY; EASY WORK. PARTICULARS 
free. Natlonil Headquarters, 184 East 79th St. New York, N.Y. 


$5-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. EX- 
ence unnecessary. Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Palnt Co., 
irange, Ind. 


r 
1s 
EARN $10.00 DAILY SILVERING MIRRORS, PLATING, RE- 
Oulshing metalware, Chandeliers, Bedsteads, Headlights, Outtius 
furnished. bert Decie Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City 


WORK AT HOME $6.00 A DOZEN MAKING SCARFS. EXPERI- 
enee unnecessary. No canvassing. Particulars for stamp, Linntt 
Se: ‘eo Inc, 423, Lynn. Mass, 


AUTIFORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


WOMEN —THERE’S DOLLARS AND SENSE IN PREVENTIO( 
G4 page Book, 10 cents, Worth $1.00, Sterling Specialty, Box 11 
E, Chicago, UL 


SONGWRITERS, SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTY PAY- 
ment essential to publication contract. Expert advice furnished, 
beginners upon recelving poems requiring musteal settings and 
copyright protection for free examination. Send today. Walter 
n miner, 1674 Broadway, New York, 


SONG, POEM WRITERS SEND FOR PROPOSITION, RAY 
Hinbeler, D-1S, 2104 N, Keystone Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


BARGAIN, SLIGHTLY DAMAGED AND SHOP WORN BOOKS. 
on Theosophy, Occultism and bictlon at half price. Write Sherby 
Book ser uth Marshfleld Ave. Chicago, Mls, 


PERSONAL SUCCESS BOOKS "MASTER KEY," “POWER OF 
WL” ' Business Power,” Culture of Cou ative: Pore 
sonality.” Over 400. paces es Bangin lists all subjects 
nes used 10 conta. Phipps Library, 10Ub Helmont, Chicago, Ils 


SONG, POEM WRITERS, ADORESS MONARCH, 1472 BROAD- 
way, Dept LIS, New ¥ 


AG! 


$5 WANTED 


MAKE $100 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME. SELL WHAT THE 
public Wants—-long distance Radio Receiving sets. 3 
Wweehly pays $100 promt, No big investment, no canvassing. arpe 
of Colorado made none month. Rep tallves wanted at 
ones This plan is sweeping the Country: write today before your 
county isgone, Ozark Ine, 431 alle Ave, 1D), Chivage, Hy, 


N.Y, 


SALESMEN WANTED—HEAP MAKES $500 MONTHLY SELLING 
our new gum and peanut machine to merchants. No experience 
necesaary. Bl commission to men who prove ability. Peerless 
Products Co., 911 Campbell 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING EVERYTHING. 
Men and Women. Opportunity to earn $40.00 to $100.00 weekly 
operating Ragsdale's original, “NEW SYSTEM SPECIALTY 
CANDY FACTORIES” anywhere; wholesale or retail. Valuable 
commercial Candy Book free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 130, 
East Orange, N. 5 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME. COSTS LESS. & CENTS 
per square foot:—you charge 75 cents. Immense profits, plating 
like new: brassy, Worn-off auto parta, reflectors, tableware, stovca, 
etc. Outfits furnished. Detatls free. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, 
Indiana, 

GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE TOILET ARTICLES, PER- 
{ures and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RW, St. Louls, Mo. 


SALESMEN—WE GUARANTEE $45.00 PER WEEK TO START. 

ngational New Bowling Alley Ball Gum Machine. Sells on sight. 
Every place of business needs one, Trade in old machines, Write 
quick, Honey De ampbell St, Kansas City, Mo. 


GROWN MEN WANTED TO SELL THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
remedy for debility, Weakness and nervousness. Big profits, Iberal 
credit. The le Hardy Co., 1137 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOLD INITIALS EASILY APPLIED ON AUTOMOBILES. BIG- 
Rest mnoney-maker to-day. Cost 5e, you get $1.50. No expericrice 
needed. Free samples. “Ralco” Monograms, 1043 Washington, 
Boston, Muss, 


MATRIMONIAL 


FREE PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, LADIES, GENTLEMEN. MANY 
wealthy. Correspondents everywhere, Ceell Collins, B-2 11, Van 
couver, Wash, 


FIND YOUR SWEETHEART. CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUC- 
tlons, Vast membership. Write Anna Franz, 949 Montana street, 
Chicago, Is, 


BRITISH GIRLS DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Proposition 10 cents, Lushire, 16 Cambridge Street, 8 W., London, 
England. 


WOULD YOU MARRY GIRL 17 WORTH $25,000. LADY 36, 
5,000, of Widow 60, $70,0007 Full descriptions and photos free. 
Mrs, Warn, 56:34 8. Fisucroa st, Loa 4 lif. 


nee, consider marriage 
ription, details and photos 
vtos Will be returned, “Ladies habitual to. 

iL please do not answe: Write, 


©. BLOSSOM CIRCLE, RENO, NEVADA, ASSISTS YOU EARLY 
happy marriage. Honest, sincere members everywhere. Positive 
resulis before fee. 


BUSINESS LADY WORTH [5165,000.00. BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
Car. Lonely, Florence, Box 100, Detroit, Michigan 


MARRY. CORRESPOND WITH CHARMING, REFINED LADIES 


wishing to marry, | Many worth $1,000 to $5 Postage appre. 
ciated, Address Professor Ward, Box 11, Valley, Nebras 
GET A SWEETHEART. EXCHANGE LETTERS. WRITE ME 


enclosing stump, Violet Ray, Dennison, Obie. 


WILL YOU MARRY IF SUITED? FREE DESCRIPTIONS 
many wealthy wishing carly marriage sent in plain, sealed envelope: 
Write Mrs. Adams, Box 30, Springheld, Ohio. 


JEWISH YOUNG MAN AGED 26 DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE 
with Jewish Girk with tneans or farm, Object matrimouy, Ales 
Leolf, US7 East 15th Street, New York, N_Y 


LONELY HEARTS | HAVE ASWEETHEART FOR YOU. 
tee ta suit yOu. Over 1,000 to choose from, — Write, 
wntee Corresponding Club, Box 331, Venice, Call 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to-advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL 


ROMANCE—THE WORLD’S LEADING CLUB. MEN AND 
refined. Your ideal may be among them. Confdential deserip- 
tions in plain, sealed envelope. Established many years. People's 
Club, Box 94, Los Anceles, Cailf. 


MARRY—HUNDREDS WEALTHY, CONGENIAL PEOPLE 
everywhere seeking companions. If lonely send stamp for sealed 
particulars. Smith, Box, 116s, Portland, Oregon. 


BUSINESS MAN, WORTH $100,000.00. LONELY. (MARRIAGE.) 
Ladies write. Milton, Box 100, Detroit, Michigan. 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory resulta. The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou- 
gands wealthy: attractive members everywhere. Confidential; 
Se Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753 W. San Francisco, Call- 


IF YOU WANT A WEALTHY, PRETTY SWEETHEART, WRITE 
Box 2459, East Cleveland, Ohio, enclosing stamp. 


MARRIAGE GUARANTEED IN SIX MONTHS. PHOTOS, AD- 
dresses. descriptions free. William Floyde, 81 East Madison, 
Chicago, Ills. 


WIFE GUARANTEED. PAY WHEN MARRIED. WRITE A. 
Everiey, Western Springs, Ills. 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP- 
tions of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan Co., Dept. 
103, Kansas City, Mo. 


PRETTY GIRLS, WEALTHY, ROMANTIC, CRAVE FRIENDSHIP, 
Please write. Success Club, Oxford, Florida. 


MARRY IF LONELY. FOR RESULTS TRY ME. BEST AND 
most successful “Home maker." Hundreds rich wish marriage 
soon. Strictly confidential; most reliable: years of experience: 
descriptions free. The Successful Club, Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
LAlorarct ree Pay when married, The Exchange, Dept. 149, 
y, Mo. 


MARRY! FREE DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 
photos. Bonafide Cv., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS; PRIVATE IN- 
troductions; particulars FREE. Ladies and gentlemen, write Good 
Fellowship Club, Reading, Pa. 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE, WRITE MRS. 
F. Willard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Tilinols, Stamp appreciated. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 
many rich, copy of correspondence magazine, photos, names and ad- 
Greases for $1.00. Magazine free. The Bugle, (CF), 811 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Llinois. 


MARRY. MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. HAPPI- 
ness lies in married life, confidential, reliable. F. Morrison, N-3053 
‘W. Holden 8t., Seattle, Wash. 


MARRY. BIG NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions Free. National Agency, Dept. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


“GET ACQUAINTED CLUB” FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Particulars free. Ruby Lec, Box 2216, Palm Beach, Florida. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM. 
bers, Beulah, Manitoba, Canada. 


MARRY—HAVE FRIENDS. LIST AND YOUR 25 WORD “ADVT. 
one month. 2s5ceats. J. Hughes, 6443 Harper Ave., Chicago, Il 


CORRESPOND— MARRIAGE, 
Zano Agency, Box 1304, Chicago, 


ASTIME. STAMP PLEASE. 
p 


Is. 


WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. PHOTOS 
addresses, free. Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Hllnols. 


CHARMING YOUNG WIDOW WORTH $75,000.00 WILL MARRY. 
Eva, B-1022, Wichita, Kans. 


THE FIRESIDE-CLUB OF DECENT AND SENSIBLE MARRIAGE- 
ible people. Many German ladies. Deveriptions free. Private 
futroductions. Box 221s, Denver, Colorado. 


SHOW CARD 
LETTERING 


learn at Home 


Hung fs the very course you need if pat want to 
get a good paying position as a Show Card Letterer 
or Sign Letterer, or have a business of your own. 


This course is complete and practical and especially 
arranged to meet the needs of the cae who studies 
at home. It was written by E. Koller, Principal 
of the School of Art of the Tniernatona Correspon- 
dence Schools, member of the American Federation 
‘and the National Society ‘of Craftsmen. 

oie Koller has had twenty years’ teaching experi- 
ence, and his success in helping other men and women 
is an indication of what he can do for you. 

H. L. Wood, a clerk, made more than $700 “on 
the side” before he had completed his course and 
a'so won $125 in prizes. Harry William Lord writes 
that he has more than doubled his salary as a result 
ef studying this I, C. S. course in spare time. 

William itman, a former wagon builder, now has 

a se ainting business of his own and {s eaming 
ne ree times as much as he did before enrolling 
with “the International Correspondence Schools. 

There is no doubt that Show Card Lettering and 
Sign Lettering offer _a real opportunity. to arnbitlois. 

en and women. Just mar! coupon 
and. we'll gladly send you a booklet telling ‘all about 
the I. C. S. course in Show Card Lettering, or any 
other subject in which you are interest-d. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Gex 3716-D, Scranton, Penna. 
The oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 


Without cost or obliation on my part, please tell me how 1 
ean qualify for tho pusition er in the subject before which I have 


marked an 
COSHOW CARD LETTERING 
ILLUSTRATING |CARTOONING 
Thusiness Management Advertising 
TraMe Management Netter Letters 
Business Law French 1) Spanish 


Stenography and Typing 


Banking and Ranking Law 
Rustness Eng 


Accountancy (inelusting C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


iookkeeping Matt Clerk 
Private Secretary Common School Subjects, 
Salesmanship High School Subjects 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Steam Engineering 


TECHNICAL AND 
Fleetrical Encineering 


Electric Lighting Architect 

Mechanical Engineer: Architects’ Blueprints 

Mechanical Draftsman Contrictor and Builder 

Machine Shop Practice Archi ural Draftsman 

Rallroad Positions: Structural Enctneer 

Gas Engine Chemistry ( Pharmacy 
Automoniles O Radio 

Surveying and Mapping Mathematics 


GIRLS IN SPAIN, MEXICO, CUBA, SOUTH AMERICA, WANT 
Amezican sweethearts Booklet, particulars, dime in stamps. 
International Club, Dept.-7, Consulady 11, Havana, Cuba, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP, TRIAL. DIXIE KENNELS, 
79, Herrick, Ills. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. DO YOU KNOW THAT COIN COL- 
lectors pay up to $100 for U. 8. Cents? And high premiums for alt 
rare coins? We buy all kin Send .04e for Large Coin Fol 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 443, 1 
Worth, Texas. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
for locating. Free booklet explains. J. Santschi, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 


rt 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.50 IF 
VALU NOT FOUND cured. Remedy sent on trial, Superba Company, N-9, Baltimore, 
ELSEWHERE) & | “svlasd. 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF NATURE, 
latest catalogue, and splendid samples for'$1.00, 


€ $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 
FULL YEAR TO PAY \ V. Molrene, 73 Ave. de la Republique, Montrouge (Seine), France. 


10 Days Free Trial MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, CARTRIDGE BELTS, 
(Roval” terms make buying easy! Juse pin $10 vour order and your se Fancy Belts, Horse Hair Articles, Lariats. Ingersoll Leather Co. 
Bontmun only Bt mare on delivery. "Alter Ie tal py bu Lbianirlay 411 Fannin, Houston, Texas. 

be aly payne 

SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED PHOTO ART NOVELTIES. PRETTIEST FRENCH AND SPANISH 

OR ALL YOUR MONEY REFUNDED i. girls, post cards, magazines, etc. Samples, catalogue, twenty cents 

ALL TRANSACTIONS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL in stamps. Garela & Co., Vidriera Payret, Havana, Cuba. 

Wear white Paying Write patina les! “TRUTH” ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT 6 X 10. BEAUTIFUL 

‘today for your copy Art Work. French Model, life pose, full length, 25 cents prepaid 
. Waurepress, Wauregan, Conn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. FUR FINOCRS. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, B-34, Herrick, Ills. 


¥ ART leat BOOKS, PICTURES, SPECIAL MERCHANDISE. 
ete., O. W. Miller, 125-Y, Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
4 STUDY MANKIND 
*) ‘The most interesting Science 
IS— Exquisice For Write Anthropological Research Institute 
Masten, TSR Wie peck ae wile Gaia. toes 525 Springfield Avenue, ‘Newark, New Jersey 
old lady Hing. hand Design, band-engraved 
RG feauine blue-white Snore ee 4 
Bison, | 637.58 Ss7eamcnh PY) | MEN, WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CIRCULAR “G." IT'S OF 
SEAS evel, plenpepe hen 76.30 Vital"Importance to every man. Mailed in sealed envelope. Fl- 
Troy vee Company, Desk A, 2919 W, North Ave., Baltimore, Maryland, 
. INS “STOMACH SUFFERERS.” GOOD NEWS FOR YOU. SEND 
4 now for our Circular. It’s free, Elveo Company, Dept. WW, 2919 


W. North Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


ANY ONE DESIRING TO OVERCOME THE TOBACCO HABIT 
should write at once to Elvee Company, Dept. A, 2919 W. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Maryland, 


GGrq— Great valve! 2 ‘Beaiti: 4 
Gear's 14K green gold pierce se 18 LAND FREE IF PLANTED TO BANANAS. BANANAS BEAR A 


top, senaiaa bery Hluce quit a full crop the second year, $5.00 monthly will plant 5 acres, which 
it $27.50 % should pay $1,500.00 profit annually. Reliable Companies will 
cultivate and market your bananas for 34. Bananas ripen every 

day and you get your check every 90 days. For particulars address 
Zational Development Co., Empire Bullding, Block 143, Pittsburet 


“CALIFORNIA ORANGE CANDY.” A DELICIOUS CONFEC- 

tion, something you will enjoy. So will your sweetheart. An Idi 

gift for any occasion, Attractive box forwarded postpaid on receipt 
£ $1.00, California Products Co., 6315 Keniston Ave., Lost Angeles, 
ul 


GGa>Exeraordi 
value! Attractive Gos 

genuine blug-w 
ith3genuineblue: diamonds, set (0.2 


e diamonds 919.75 


MILITARY 
BOTOMATIO 


like, accurate, bi 
ike, weed 


1 offer» 4 gable Uniiddde. $ depph 
gold. — hoped tady Wri 


Parnes. § 


ROYA L waren’. & 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


ADDRESS DEPT. §EREYMI7OBROADWAY NY. 


>. New Style 
mit Necese 
afe and Harmless. 
opens 


361 Broadway, New York, Dept. ¥112 


i tion this ma ‘ne when writing to advertisers. 
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DIAMONDS 


ag 


Che Wreakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Preferred— 


in autumn and all seasons 


—by those who know and want the 
best . . . either upon the American 
or European plan . . . and sensible 
rates withal. 


oS 


For the Breakers Guests 
Health Baths Golf Privileges 
Orchestra 

Afternoon Teas 


Dancing 


Garage on Premises 


JOEL HILLMAN 
President 


JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
Vice-President 


4 Books of Real Merit 
The Real Estate Educator 


The New eaitlon contains Torren’s Sys- 
tem. Federal Farm Loan System, How to 
Appraise Property, Law of Real Estate, 
How to Advertise Real Estate, al 
Forms, U. 5 Lands for Homestead, 
A. B. f Realty, ‘Don'ts" in Con= 
tracts, ete, “and other useful information. 
208 pages. Cloth, Postpaid $2.00 


The Vest Pocket ‘‘Cushing’’ 


Just out. An A. B. C. Guide to Parlia- 

mentary Law based on the highest au- 

thoritios and adapted to general use—containing model 
peeches and toasts for all occasions. 128 pages. size 
ixals inches, leatherette. rice $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Bookkeeper 


and Short Cuts in Figures 
A simple and concise method of Practi-al Bookkeen- 
ing with instructions for the correct keening of books 
of account. How to take off a trial balance sheet and 
finally close and balance accounts. 160 pages, artistic 
leatherette, ice, postpaid $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


contains information most people want. 
A manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the notary public— 
the farmer—the merchant—the banker—the 
doctor. 360 pages. Cloth. Postpaid $1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER—To the readers of The Wide 
World—An, ve books at 20. per cent 
for $4.25 prepald, money back, If 
not satlsiactory, Agents wanted liberal terms. 


F.X. CAREY & CO., 143 W. 96THST.,N.Y. 


Genuine 
Diamonds 
Guaranteed / 


) eH 
SPECIA, 
VALUES 
We import our Diamonds direct from Europe—finest quality, 
ling, blue white Gems of fiery radiance, All _mountings of 


‘at White Gold pierced and engrayed. ‘Our 
bi 


exceptional beauty 
ction guaranteed or money’ 


Sneed detyeoapedilon. Seth 


{20 money down) for your 
free examination, if you 
prefer. 


17-Jewel ELGIN 
No. 15 


Man's strap 
fon shape, bigh-ere 
tmovemeat, Ge leather” $9 9) 


Special Christmas 
Value 


“Jocelyn” Di 
mond Dinner Rit 


The Old 
Reliable 
Credit 


Jewelers Ll BROS. Er 


Our References: Any Bank or Banker in U.S. A. 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


S\\ Trades Mode! No. 26 cor 
c 1 


CAN EASILY 
BE YOURS 


w all ill-shaped 


ntly and com 


fect lookin 
ETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
ie 


Dept. inghamton, N. Y. 

peeemiy : Mount Beautiful Birds 

FREE a a Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own trophies. 
1 I 


sirds and animal decor: ur 


‘Success Guaranteed or no tuition 
ok M 4s an 


Free. nen write tod 


NW. 2008 Elwood Bldg.. Omaha, Neb 


The Brotherhood of Light 


2 on O 


7. School of Taxidermy 


iene P henomena, panies eee New Tue 
Theosophy and Nature Study. Correspondence courses in 
all branches of occult science. Send for Clouds Dispelled.”” 
You will be delighted. Absolutely Free. The Brotherhood 
of Light, Dept. $, Box 1525, Los Angeles; 


remien this megezine when viiling to 


BORE ors 
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Now Owns s Redic 
Store 
“The Radio business is rushing 
Just now. Building many Super 
Heterodynes, also doing installa 
tion and repairing. To yout 
eourse I owe all my success in 
HA the Radio profession.” A. J. 
Ommodt, Bowman, N. Dak. 


You Can DoWhat 
These Men Did! 


IWill Train You at Home 
toFillaBig-Pay Radio Job 


Get into the’great new Big-pay Industry—Radio. 
If you're earning a penny less than $50 a week, cli 
couponnow. Send for AMAZING FREE BOOK, 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” Why go along at $25 or $35 or $45 
a week, when you could earn $50 to $250 in the same six 
days, asa Radio Expert? Hundreds of N. R. I. trained 
men are doing it—why can’t you? I'll train you just 
as I trained them—just as I trained the men 
whose letters you see on this page. I'll teach 
Yee at home in your spare time to be 
a Radio 


Controls iret Car by 
Radio 


“1 operate the portable brondeaste 
{root car by Radio contiok Wi 
{ront ear 

Operate this car {rom New York to 
Frcco13 moathe trip. ‘Then we 
take the ear around the worlds 
Three years tou Tome it al to 
you” Leo Paal, New York City. 


HERES WORK THAT IS 
ALMOST ROMANCE/ 


hae 
xpert, and draw down big moncy idl ReAdthe true 
for the easiest and most fascinating work in the world. stories printed 


Be $50 to $250 a Week ashe aes 
a RADIO EXPERT [CLUS 


It’s the trained man, the Radio Expert, whe 
gets the big jobs of this profession—paying $75, 
$100, $200 a week and up. Free book gives ali 
the facts. Every day N. R. I. trained men are 
taking good places in the Radio field—men like 
you—men like those whose stories I show you 
here. You can prepare just as they did by new 
Dractical methods, learn right at home in 

your spare time. Lack of experience no draw- 
back—common schooling all you need. Our 

tested clear methods make it easy for you. 


Given FREE of 
Extra Cost- 


All instruments shown 

here and others sent to 

all my students free of ex- 

tra cost under short time 
special offer. Clip coupon 
now—find out all about this 
big unequalled offer while you 
stillhavetime to takeadvantage 
ofit. This training is intensel 
practical—these instruments help’ 
you do the practical work. 


My Radio Training is 


the “Famous Cours 
That Pays for Itself 
Make more money quick when 
you take up this practical course. 


I show you how to in- 
crease your earnings al- 


most from the start of your 


course 
ointers I give y 
foward B. Li 


through practical 


We guarantee to train you successfully. 
Big Free Book contains all the proof. 


Clip Coupon Now 
for FREE BOOK 


t amazing book on Radio ever 
tten—full of facts and pictures 
ls all about the great Radio 
field, how we prepare you and 
help you start." You can do 
what others have done—GET 
THIS BOOK. 


dens, Pa., made $320 in 7 weeks 
during his spare time. D.H. 
lof Newport, Ark. writes “While 
taking the course I earned in spare 
time work approximately $900,"" 
Earl Wrightof Omahareports making 
$400 in a short time while taking his 
course—working at Radio in his spare 
time only! Sylvester Senso, 207 Elm 
Kaukana,Wis., made $500. These records 
not unusual—these men are a few of hun 
dreds. ‘ 
[And when you graduate, my big Free 
mployment Department helps you get the 
job. You get just the same preparation and 
sistance toward success we gave W.N 
Chief Operator of Station WRN 
rs, Radio Engineer for Stev 
Fetzer, € 


INSTITUTE 
Dept.0.M.5 
Washington, D.C. 


87 
for T. M. Wi 

Jam in business for my. 
self and recent! 


electrician of rich exper 
ce and Was occupying a 
lendid position a3 tale 
phone superintendent} 


J. E. SMITH, President 

NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept.O.M.5 Washington, D.C, 
ar Mr. Smith: Without obligating 
any way, send me your free book 
“Rich Rewards in Radio" and all in- 
formation about your practical, home- 
adio course, 


‘open up greater 


open, wD. grea me opportunity these men had un- 


der a bond that guarantees you full satisfaction or! 
money refunded. | Mail coupon TODAY for my big / ] 
Free Book and proof! 


wits the} 
tion WM 
My Income practically. dow 


tate ewee eee eee ARs eee 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


—_— war 


ON rN 


St Ree CS 


(if) 6,000 to 12,000 MILES SEND NO 


A crniyent, Gondrich, Firestone, Fiek 

mas oteng Thoggande of sated MONEY 
‘miles servies. Buy from am es 
jahed concern. Lost used one rune 4} 5 
Weg tenattcceaed by oar ore TEAR 40 

——s 

GUARANTEE! 
guaranteed to give 
iteiseg eirs 


31.80 


$1000 


Travel Acciden 
Insurance , 


F 


offer. You get 
a $1000 auto 
secident policy 
Free with every 
order of 2 tiresand 
2 brand new tubes, 


NEW NET LOW PRICES \ 


Size. Tires Tubes Size Tires 


“a, 


iONDS 


above prices 
‘without pol- 
cy. Send 


DIA 


3. 


2033 $3.25$1.50 3334% $6.25 $3.00 s 

B0x3% 3.65 1.76 314x414 6.50 3.25 Pick Yours Now ! 

B2x3% 3.95 1.95 3.35 - 5 

Bina 3.80 2.00 3.40 We Deliver and 

Sauk Sas 2.60 3.75 Again country’s foremost diamond mer- 

B4x4 5.75 2.65 4.00) chants lead in, startling offers, . x 

B2x4% 8.00 2.95 2.76 erga 8 =. almust unbelievable 

~ Buy Now! You take no chance. \\ : A 
Our Quaranteo Protects You i &)\¥ i Easy terms—lower than cash Seah 

EAGLE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANYS. ) BRN CEN 
ap “ed MN rv 

9446 &. Michigan Ave. Chicago, tl. i wos 

- CO 


PERSONAL : Money Now! 
APPEARANCE ee an 


$: monthly. 
Bargain Book FREE 
gift sugzes- 


J.M.LYONECO.n 


Dept emg 2 Maiden Lane 
New York. N.Y. 


and knock 


gs with ea p 
M, TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1445 L, W. U. Building, Binghamton, N. Vv 


FITS STOPPED OR NO Pay ILES FOE OR Sip snd yOu repoist 


ing discov ‘© BROMIDES; use $1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro 
Renee rer ay wheres pepe ieae pe home remedy absolutely FREE. If it cures pay $1.00, 

positively stop all attacks, Write today for free plan. Dept. 21B, otherwise you owe nothing. 
PHENOLEPTOL CO., Bor 71, St. Johns Pl. Sta. Brooklyn, N.Y. | W-R- DARLINGTON, 258 KURO BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE BRITISH ALMANACS For 1927 


Have arrived, and are obtainable through your NEWSDEALER or direct from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83-85 DUANE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘sRaphael’s Almanac’’ 1927 price 35 cents 
‘sRaphael’s Ephemeris’’ 1927 ssseeeee... Price 40 cents 
‘¢*Raphael’s Almanac and Ephemeris’ ined)........ .... price 60 cents 
*s<Old Moore’s Almanac’’ 1927 price 10 cents 


Above prices include postage to all parts of U. S. and Possessions, Our stock of these 
Almanacs is usually sold out early, and we suggest, to avoid possible disappointment, | 
that you order NOW. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


83-85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Importers of BRITISH and IRISH Periodicals, Magazines, etc. 


EXPERT SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Below i: of publications, showing prices by the single copy, also by yearly subscription. We can also accept sub- 
scriptions f horter periods than one year at proportionate rates. Prices are for. 8! and possessions only. 


Amateur Photographer. . 
Answers + 
Athletis News... 
Auto Car, Thin paper. 
Belfast News (weekly). 
Belfast Weekly Telegraph 
British Medical Journ: 
‘itish Weekly 
Building News 
Bystander... 
Catholic Times. 
Christian World. 


Da 
Daily Mirror (6 
Dally Mirror. (Oversess 


Daily Sketch (Weekly Part) 
Dally Telegraph (6 dates) 
Dog W é 
Economist. . 

Electrician 


Irish Statesman 

Irish Weekly Independent 
Jewish Chronicle 

John Bull 

John o' London | 

Lancet (Thick Paper) 
Light Car and Cycle Car 


Live Stozk Journ: 
Lloyd's Sunday Mews! 
Manchester Guard 


Manchester Guardian (Commercial) 
Motor. 

Motor Cycle. . 

Nation and Athenaeum (London) 
News of the World 

New Statesman 


DAILY AND WEEKLY BRITISH NEWSPAPERS Prices 


< 
19 
28 


8 
Sessssssssessss sessssssssssss 


People 
Poon 's Friend, Dundee. : 
less. 


Punch, Incl. Summ 
Queen: Thick Paper 


LS epee 
leynolds' Newspaper 
Saturday Review 

Sketch, with Christmas No 


SUssesssssessesessss 8 Besssssessssesesssssssssssesssssesessessessss' 


|. Xmas No.) 
Life and Sportsman (Wed. 


tupbucekpnn ieecenecereere 


7M it (6 dat Themen’ '. sens) News. 


Times (6 da 
Times (Weekly Edition)... 
Tit Bits 

Truth 


Weekly Dispatch 
Weekly Irish Tim: 
Weekly Record (Gii 
Weekly Scotsman. . 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Automobile Engineer... 
Blackwood's Magazine... 
Boys’ Own 


VANDARUNAABOVUMAOWA. 


forid 


oBRavmarasaad: 


Cassell’s Magazi Fiction 
Chambers's Journal f 
Chatterbox... 
Contemporary Review 
Gernbilt Mi i 


36 
36 
125 
210 
36 
36 
25 
36 
25 
A5 
215 
35 
26 
36 
35 
115 
135 
10 
3 
‘60 
‘60 
15 
210 
:20 
20 
30 
230 
210 
210 
210 
30 


and Drama News (Incl. 


PRANAUNNAEN=ReaNaop 


SBBBB8x88S880ss8ssR8ns88eseE 


rn 
Holly Leaves) 


Modern Astrology. . 

Modern Wireless E 
Monthly Magazine of Fiction 
Nash's and Pall Mall Magazine. 
National Review. 

Novel Magazine 

Gea Ben Century ‘Chhe). 


PRYNNAAR ee wounanas 


oo! Weekly Courier 
eel Weekly Post and Mercury 


Review of 
Royal Ma 
St Mi 


Twenty § ‘Story Magazine : 
Weldon's Bazaar Children’ * Fashions mee 
Weldon's Ladies Journal... .. 
Wide World Magazine 

Windsor Magazine 


oveganuSens 


All prices of Subs:riptions are based on the price of publication, and the cost 


‘on the understanding that numbers to the value of the amount paid will be supplied jon al 
accordingly where the publication price or postal rates are increased, Rates on publications not quoted in this llet furnished on 
application. Send for larger price list. 


| 
{ 
Order Through Your Newsdealer or Direct From | 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY { 
83-85 Duane Street, New York City 
THESE RATES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE | 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to,advertisers. 
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MEXICAN 


To get the names of Gem-lovers everywhere, 
about a Marvelous 


EW GEM matching the finest genuine 


Ni 
Diamond SIDE-BY-SIDE-same foe cut, dazzling st 


blue brilliancy and £1 

FOR LIFE, yet | 

many colored Me: 

of year 
wick your name, a: 


q 
Wexican Gem importing 


GUA! 
REE thi 


RANTCCD 


The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual Nameg 00 


PENCIL SETS 


De Luxe Set: 
Finest genuine 


paid 
sheepskin 


leather case with coin pocket, 


richly embossed. 


Sharpener. 
its class, 


Send Check, Money Order or U. 


U. S. PENCIL CO., 
487 Broadway, Dept. WW, 


NOSAiMCaNNY 


engraved in 18 kt. gol 
tains pencils and penhol 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
bsolutely supreme in 


Any name 


Con- 


in as- 


S. Postage. 


Tac. 
New York 


AKE MONEY EVENINGS 


Let me show you how 4364 men, without ex- 
perience add $25 to $75 weekly to their in- 
‘come without giving up their present Position. 


B. K. FISCHER, 122 W.. Aven 


clear and natural healthy condition. 
sticky or oily substance, but refreshing 
and fragrant. 
bottle sent on receipt of $.75. Address 
M. Trilety, 91 W. U. Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


DEAF 


Enlarged Nosepores, Pimpk: 
ds, Red Nose, Olly Skin, 


Black! 

Sallow Complexion and other miserable 

local skin affections will be quickly rem- 
M. Trilety’s 


edied and overcome with 
A.B.A. Lotion, leaving the skin in a clean 
‘0 


Applied at night. A 3-07. 


The Latest Triumph of Science. 


Ask for 


circular “Makes You Hear.” It tells you all 


about it. Sent free - no obligation. 


THE MAGNIPHONE COMPANY, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago, Dept. WW 


bottles: 


13 


SOO one DAY 


3o writes W. H. Adams of Ohio in Au 192: 
V. A. Marini of California reports 'S sales in 
three months. Jacob Gordon of New Jersey 


profits in two months.” Alexander of Penn- 
sylvania “$3000 profits in four months.” Ira Shook $365 
sales in one da: Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more 
by August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 


a year. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburg says “sold 8000 
iat 


J. R. Bert say 
rtisement. 


one da: 


=s = 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. Little 
capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes them. It’s 
a delicious food confection. Write for facts about a business 
that will make you independent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains enthusi- 
astic letters from others—shows their places of business, tells 
how and when to start, and all information needed. Free. 


Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1151 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


life's Secrets! 


Amazing book, “Safe Counse! ells you the things 
you want to know about se straight from the 
shoulder eto newly married. Ex- 


organs, impo- 


nce of Eugenics, Lo 
Child-birth, 5—Famlly Life 
i—DI: and Disorders 
Story of L 
8.7 Mustrations, 
pies sold. Will you 
Mailed in a plain wrappe 


SEND NO MONEY \":"'-"” 


satman only $1.98, plus posta 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 
186 N, La Salle St., Chicago, I 


oO nil 
at our risk? 


Dept. 8809 ois 


vous jestwrite (© BELL PERFUME CO., Dep. C-613 Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing tol advertisers, 
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NEW! ABIG HiT} 


The Little 


Checkwriter 
with the 


ig Protection 


Atlast! A checkwriterat every- 
body’s price! Sells for $12.60. Does 


The Arnold Features 
1, Pocket size convenience. 
2 Handsome nickel plated alu- 


6. Guaranteed for 6 years. Nothing to get out of order. 

FREE SAMPLE OFFER! Salesmon! Here's the biggest selling 

proposition of the year, for you. Wonderful opportanity with very 
beral commissions to district managers and salesm: 

THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO., Inc., Dept. 16 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 


one’ ae delivery $9, pgstage. 
e 

Money biack Setarantees |B Federal ‘via a'beder Coro. 

561 Broadway, New York. Devt. S117? “ame 


Sell 25c article costing under 7c. 
you on rey orders. 
i storekeepers etc. 


"Dept. WN, Box 228, Times Square Sta., 


Our plan protects 
Tremendous seller to homes: 
Dime brings sample 


New York 


Get Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and figures. 
Who, where and how many your prospects 


are, 
8,000 lines of business covered. Compiled 
by the Largest Directory Publishers in’ the 
world, thru information obtained by actual 
door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy 


R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


661 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. 


“Across NoRTH Arathi? \/ 


yf NA Motor: or 


“hi Troveis > - 4 
IN THE COEUR DALENE 


“ THE PASSING te: 
OF A PRESIDENT 


~ .ADRIFT ON THE * 
Arctic Ice 


FIGHT IN } 
THe DarK 


.SoutH AFRICAN 


ears 


ag 


Fs a 4 


“ONE NicHt IN Mosut 


A MATTER 
a Mere 


3 
aN Hy, 
RA: Ly rar 


THE SEA-GYPSIES” | 
oF MALAYA | 
Potice-Docs 


The unique contents-map of “The Wide World 1 Magazine,” 


showing the locality of every 


article and story in this issue. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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fjeen ona 


goation 
Bills 

“No, Jim — I’ve 
stopped smoking. 
Gained six pounds in ¢ 
week. You know how? 
used to smoke—a pack 
age of cigarettes and a 
cigar or two a day —it 
sure had some ho 
me. But I'm cured 
took a scientific home tobacco treatment 
—fixed me up in two weeks, 

“Wasn't hard on me at all—noticed 


improvement the first day—I feel like a 
new man. It didn't interfere with my 
work—didn’t leave any druggish after- 
effects—the moncy I saved in the last 
two weeks has paid for the treatment 
alone, 

“Why don't you take it? It has cured 
men like you and me for over forty years 
—it is a doctor's individual prescription 
that sure fixes you up. Just send the cou- 


The Keeley Institute, Dwight, Ill. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your free booklet which will tell me bow to rid myself of 
the tobacco habit, 


HIS HEARING RESTORED 


The invisible ear drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, which is a miniature megaphone fitting 
inside the ear entirely out of sight, is restoring 
the hearing of hundreds of people in New York 


City. Mr. Leonard invented this drum to re- 
lieve himself of deafness and head noises, and it 
does this so successfully that no one could tell 
he is a deaf man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated or wholly 
destroyed natural drums. request for informa- 
tion to A. O. Leonard, Suite 473, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
NeW York City, will be given a prompt reply. 
ut. 


FRENCH NOVO TABS 
are Smply marvelous. Used for 30 years 
millions of men who sought youthful 
? vigor, pep and energy. Don't 
é 6 15 Beekman St., New York, 
Dept. 721. 


ORPHINE 


and satisfied. 45-time pack- 
New Home Treatment 
OR 


age, triple strength. $2 
‘Send Stamp for Book of information 
QUAYLE'S SANITARIUM. MADISON. 


lain wrapper. Money Ba 
if not pleased. NOVO CO., 


Postpaid (or $2.16 C. 0. D.). 
‘OHIO. Dept 928) 


Epilepsy positively stopped AT ONCE by 
NEW DISCOVERY or costs nothing. Why 
suficr? | Write, CEPHALECINE CO., 4A., 
1931 Gist STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Stop Whiskey 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful Wife to Save 
Husband When All Else Failed. 


Try it FREE 


Wives, mothers, sisters, 
itis you that the man who 
drinks Whiskey, Wine or 
Beer to excess must depend 
upon to save him from a 
ruined life and a drunkard's 
grave. Take heed from the 
thousands of men going to 
ruin Gally through vile boot- 
legger's Whiskey, and the 
horrible stuff called home 


The Happy Reunion 
brew trom private stills. Once he gets it in his system he 


can't stop—but you can save him. MW we have to do is 
to send your name and address and we will send absolutely 
FREE, in plain wrapper, a trial package of GOLDEN 
TREATMENT. You will be thankful as long as you live 
that you did it. Address 


DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 
903 Glenn Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


An instructive book has been pub- 
lished by Dr. A. S. McCleary, the 
noted rectal specialist of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. This book tells how 
sufferers from Piles can be quickly 
and easily cured without the use of 
knife, scissors, ‘‘hot”’ iron, electricity 
or any other cutting or burning 
method, without confinement to bed 
and no hospital bills to pay. The 
method has been a success for twenty- 
six years and in more than twelve 
thousand cases. The book is sent 
postpaid free to persons afflicted 
with piles or other rectal troubles who 
clip this item and mail it with name 
and address to Dr. McCleary, 539 St. 
Louis Ave., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
lyou can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’+ Itch, Eczema, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your ‘name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation, CLEAR -TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 casex—used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends: if not. the loss is mine. Ware Tops). 


E. S. GIVENS, 408 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The Leading German Magazines 


on Fiction, Humor, Art, Literature, Sport, etc. 


Prices per year including postage: 


Die Gartenlaube ....... .....52 copies, $ 6.00 | Die Literatur.................12 copies, $ 6.50 
Scherls Magazin 12 4. Die Musik 12 6.50 
Die Woche........ prea i. Bs Sport im Bild. . 10.00 
Jugend. . a . Die Kunst r : 9.00 
Fliegende Blaetter. é Deutsche Kunst 


und Dekoration 
fir reorstel oman : Echo with Export—revue 


“09 | Berliner Tageblatt—weekly... 
Buch fuer Alle Lustige Blaetter. m5 
Westermann’s Monatshefte. ... . Simplicissimus. . 
Die deutsche Elite 12 . Deutsch> Ueberseezeitu 
Elegante Welt . (Hamburger Fremdentiatt). .26 


yy pSuneo 
8 8883s 


All subscriptions are payable in advance 
Expert subscription service Complete price lists on request 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER OR 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Representatives for the United States 
83685 Duane St. | of the Leading German Publishers | New York. N.Y. 


Readers of British Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British and Irish Newspapers, Etc.) 
83-85 Duane Street (Just East of Broadway) New York, N. Y. 


When in the locality just step in and make your purchase over the counter. If out of Town we will fill 
your orders by Mail. Or, you can order through your NEWSDEALER. Here are a few suggestions,— 


Per Copy Yearly Sub’n 
GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS... 


These are all WEEKLIES and the Printer’s Art produces nothing finer. Should, however, 
you prefer the more ordinary Newspaper, we have them also. No order too small. 


For more complete price list see page 12 this Magazine. Prices quoted are for U.S. and possessions only. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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FURNESS 


BERMUD 


LINE 
(Bermuta Govt s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 
Fairyland for Rest or Play 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via New Palatial Twin-Screw 
Oil-Burning Steamers 
S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering Passengers the comforts and convenlences enjoyed 
on highcet class transatiantio liners. Ticketa are inter- 
changeable on these two steamers. 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda—Unsur- 

location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 

lands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For ilhstrated let on Bermuda,’ St. George 
Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y.. or Any Local Tourist Agent. 
Get Rid 


of Your FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 
SS Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-re- 
duced” offer. I have successfully reduced thou- 
sands of persons, without starvation diet or bur- 
densome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


QUICK RELIEF 


from RHEUMATISM, PLEURISY, SCIATICA 
GUARANTEED 


Wonderful new Health-Earth called Kaolite Polt. posi- 
tively stops all pain. Daily bringing blessed relief and 
comfort to thousands like yourself. Guaranteed to do the 
same for you. Endorsed by medical science. 
BIG $2 JAR of KAQLITE POLT FREE 
if it fails to bring you COMPLETE RELIEF 
eames in just two applications 
For you needn't even return the jar—just write, and your 
money will be immediately and cheerfully refunded. “But 
act at once. Send $2 for this big special size jar today and 
be really free from pain. 
KAOLITE POLT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
208 N. Wells Street, Dept. B48, Chicago, II. 


SETS OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
50 United States; 50 Austria, 20 
France; 20 French Colonies: 40 Gi 
25 Britiah Columbia; 40 Hunga: 

One set 16c; any six sets 50c 
Cc, SEIDENBERG BARODA, MICHIGAN 


20 Poland. 


Has New Hair 


“I had been los- Kotalko Did It 
ing my hair grad- 
ually for a long 
time. At last I be- 
came almost com- 
pletely bald, with 

ardly a hair on my head 

“This small = photo- 
graph is taken fom a 
football group, and can 
be verified by any num 
ber of people who know 
just how T looked when - 

ald. The larger photo shows my appearance after 
using Kotalko.' 

This verified statement is by Jsck Evans, well known athlete. 
He is but one of the big legion of users of Kotalko who volun- 


tarily actest it has stopped falling hair, eliminated dandruff, or 


aided new, luxuriant hair growth. KOTALKO is sold by drug- 
sists everywhere. 


FREE Trial Box 


To prove the efficacy of Kotalko, for men’s, women’s and 
children’s hair, the producers are giving Proot Boxes. Use 
coupon or write today, to 

KOTAL COMPANY, A-660, Station L, New York 
Please send me Free Box of Kotalko. 


{OQ aWeek 


Amazing New 
ING BLUID 


Mends hosiery, dresses, sheets, auto tops, cur- 
\V tains, and a thousand other articles in one-tenth 
AW time of old fashioned needle and thread. Patch 
(—— is neater and cleaner. Will boil, wash, i 
without coming off. Every housewife bi 
ten-second demonstraticn. Agents maki 
mous incomes taking orders. 50% to 200 
profit in advance. Repeat business easy. 
FREE OUTFIT Nocxeerience necessary. Work 

full or spare time. We supply 
complete selling equipment absolutely free. Pro- 
ducers earn new Hudson Coach without cost. 
Write or wire for new plan. 


NEW WAY LABORATORIES 
Desk C-14 Mt. Healthy, Ohio 


FITS—Bottle FREE 


This simple home trea‘ ment for 18 years has proved successful 


in relieving attacks of thousands. I want to send every suf- 
ferer a trial bottle FREE, together with valuable information. 


R. LEPSO, Apt. 78 
895 Island Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


4or6” 
Barrel 
6-Shot Finest 
Long Range Revolver 
This gun “free if you 
can beat our pri 
where—4 or 6 {n. bs 
blue or nickel—32, 

caliber, Powerft 
hittt 
Pay on very Zi Federa 
861 Broadway, New York, Dept, 


i Mail Order, 
xi 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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LADIES! 


To those of you who would 
like the old time Novelette 
in a modern sie alle 
recommend— 


“THE FAMILY JOURNAL” 


Several Complete Stories in Each Issue 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME READING 
Published Monthly for the Proprietors by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


83 AND 85 DUANE STREET :: :: :: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Price 20 cents acopy Yearly Subscription, $2.00 


To introduce this worth-while Magazine to new readers we will 
mail a sample copy on receipt of 3 cents stamps to cover postage. 


If preferred—you can order through your 
NEWSDEALER 


Canadian Agents:~ THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
. Halifax, Hamilton and Vancouver. 


this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE WIDE 


FREE Book on 


Deafness 


Write today for 18 page FREE book 
fis f fullparticularsandtestimonials 
ffandreds of grateful users whose 
hearing has been restored by useof our 
little otreless phones for theears.” 
Wilson Comsianes Sense Ear Drums 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
tere simple devices, which the wearer easly fies into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


125 Yaa) NGAP RUM CO; Insos rated ey. 


[Tes erreege © romontic correspondence fer you. Mest 

your sweetheart thru the werld's foremost high-class 

social correspondence club, 2 cub for refined lenely people. 

Members everywhere; strictly CONFIDENTIAL, 
x service. We have made thousands 

bappy, why set yoo? PARTICULARS FREE. Write today if sincere. 

EVA MOORE - BOX 908 - JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


i HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU 


Heals Rupture a New Way 
a Try It FREE! 


Forget about rupture pene 
and the need for constant care 
watchfulness—for rupture 'o can be 
healed in a new, tifle way. 
An invention ha; been perfected 
that retains rupture ely and 
with great comfort and at the 
same time heals. Out-of-door 
men are using this new way to 
heal their rupture. 

It binds the separated muscle fibers together an 
your rupeure heals. It gives absolute freedom in body 


Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
188 State Street Marshall, Mich. 


7 FREE! 


WONDER OF THE 
20th CENTURY 


The rare, valuable secret book, um 
tounded the w. Reveals the ve. 


se Se inp 
‘reatest foree in tive bistecy 
Wedeasily learned syst 


OCCULT SCIENCE ASS'N,, 133 Nassau St., Dept. 59, New York 


jem. Pay only! 


PILES STOP 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Operation—No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have written of their cure by the Page Method 
—Jjust the combination treatment with the tablets and the 
piles leave. They heal internally—the correct way. Salves 

tad ointments give only femporary relief. Write to- 
day for Free Test Package — it costs you nothing: the 

Page Method will heal your piles. Send for free test. 


E.R. Page Co., 247B Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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NEW 


BEAN’S ieze 
HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a 
moccasin with 
protection of a 
heavy hunting 
Prices: 

8-inch, $5.85 
10-inch, $7.25 
12-inch, $8.75 
With heel. 
Postpaid. 


FREE 


New Catalog 
Just Out 
Shows over 30 items 


with photos; 24 
pages 


L. L. BEAN 


18 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


KING OF REVOLVERS 


Has all improvements of Ojgue 
latest guns. $35 value, left 
wheeler, safety hand ejector 
never out of ord 


29 plus 
money back. FEDERAL 
dway, NewYork Dept.Ell 


I POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
that you can produce wonderful, 
sweet music in three days and 
quickly play popular and clas- 

al sdlactions: 
Complete Outtt 


& WESTPHAL 
rt Atkinson, Wis, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers: 
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In Your Spare 


Time 


OIN the Radio Association of America. 


J and repair radio sets. 


E Ei 


Learn how to build 


i c ._ The Association will train you—start 
you out in business if you wish. Be the radio 
your community. $3 an hour upwards easily made. 


“doctor” of 


Radio offers 


you a big money-making opportunity right now. 


Earns $500 in 


“I have at last found myself,” 


Michigan. 


working hours.” 


Spare Hours 


writes Lyle Follick, Lansing, 


“T have already made over $500 building radio sets after 
Werner Eichler, Rochester, N. Y., 


writes, ‘I have 


made over $50 a week in my spare time.” 


Our members are starting radio stores, in- 
creasing their salaries, securing better posi- 
tions, passing radio operator examinations, 
earning big money for the most enjoyable kind 
of spare-time work, 


What a Membership Means 


A membership in the Radio Association of 
America gives you the most up-to-date and 
thorough training in the Science of Radio 

You're taught how to build and repair 
all kinds of sets. 
you need in preparing for a Licensed Radio 


You're given the training 
Operator's examination. You receive the 


privilege of buying parts at wholesale prices 


You're helped to make money 


Radio Association 
of America 


4513 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Join the Association Now 

If you're interested in Radio for either 
pleasure or profit, join the Association with- 
out delay, because we have a plan whéreby, 
your membership may not—need not—cost 
you a cent. Only'a limited number of these 
memberships are acceptable. Write now for 
details 


This Association has prepared a beautiful 


Write before it’s too late. 


book that gives figure-facts regarding the 
profit possibilities of the Radio Industry, the 
purpose of the Association, and the details of 
the Special Membership Plan. 


Mail This Coupon 


SLELLT TL) SEEE 

@ RADIO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

@ Dept. W-11, 4513 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

: Send me your book and details of your Special 
Membership Plan 

a 

a N 

g Name 

a 

@ Ad 

a 

B city State 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers) 


bacco Rui Tobacco Stunts Tobacco Robs 
{ Boy's Growth Man of Vitality [™ 


Tobacco -a Manis Delusion 


Thousands of men are under the delusion that cigars, cigarettes, pipe or chewing tobacco or 
they actually need tobacco! They think they snuff—by the day, week, month and-in years. 
couldn’t possibly get along without it. Butcan Evena dime a day is $36.50 a year; a quarter a 

a 


any man honestly say that tobacco has everdone day makes $91.25 a year; a dollar a day $365.00 a 
him the slightest good? How canit, then, be in year—the interest at 6% on $6083.33 CASH 
any sense regarded as a necessity? CAPITAL you’d have to save to have your 
No, the use of tobacco is an utterly useless wasteful tobacco bill earned and paid for. And 
habit. And think of the expense. Count the 
els, dimes, quarters and dollars youspendfor poorer health! 
After all is said and done that is the real reason you should quit 
tobacco— because of the effect it is having on your health. Even if 
you can easily afford the extravagant money waste, the physical, mental 
and nervous effects of tobacco are bound to tell. Leading authorities agree 
that tobacco is damaging to the heart, that it impairs normal brain activity, and 
deadens a man’s vitality. Any doctor will tell you these are facts. No tobacco user 
ean dodge them. Some day he must pay the penalty. Every smoker, every chewer. every 

snuff takeris taking into his system a deadly poison that slowly but surely undermines his health. 

Think this over, you tobacco users. You're paying too big a price both in money and the lowering 
of your vital forces and general efliciency for a mere habit that you have come to regard as a neces- 
sity—but which isn’t. Quit tobacco and you'll eat better, sleep better, feel a hundred per cent better 
inevery way. You'll think clearer, have more energy, be more efficient in every thing you do. Here's 
an easy Way for you toquit. Read our remarkable offer. 


Tobacco Habit Banished sti? ¥éu 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a 
years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, ¢: 
plug or fine cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will remove the craving for tobacco. 
usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results, 
Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind. It is not a substi+ 
tute for tobacco, but a radical, efficient, time-tried treatment which you can prove in 
your own case on our special offer. 


you haven’t a single thing to show for it—except 


ingle monthor 60 


Your desire will 


Our legal, binding, money-back 

Results Absolutely Guaranteed 02, lez), binding, | money-back 
treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken 
according tothe plain and easy directions, your money will be cheerfully refunded 
i cordance withagreement we furnish with every e course of tre t. 

Sie tea tac boca eae 
/ DOL hesitate, 
ic book 


earn 
tine attacks the nervous sy eta the heart, impairs dig raves the 
to mental and physi yration, Learn also how the tobacco habit may 
xplanation is given of the action of t 
thousands from this craving. You ought 
n if you are only a moderate user, At is free. 

nd the coupon or a post card for your copy, 


WRITE »——— 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 


me in any way, 
abacco habit and 
rly free 


for ConvincingProof - Dept. ae vee Beatton St. Louis, Mo. 


aslave of the tobacco habit and want 

ure, quick way of quitting “for 

upon or send your name 

on a postal and get the full 
1 positive proof of 


If you a 


posi 
the tobaceo habit or my mo 


Newell 
Pharmacal 


Company 
Dept. 966, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Blaikie by Google 


Buy a Studebah 


vom? Cap? | (gl 


er Direct from the Maker” 


3 
a 3) 
Oh cee <I Po «. 


Down! 


Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments, You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch —Insured for 
a lifetime —direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch a 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold p's 


Ai 


ae eS 


#64. 


i 


white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 5 
FREE! WATCH —_ Ditcce'to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today! 
For a limited ti ee Wri Send at once and get a copy of this book— 
offering’ bem rite for Style Book! Rit Scihe newest, beauciful 


Chain FREE. 


while offer styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 


Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pa‘ 


sz = while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styl au 

Vom) watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it laste 

AY STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 1 
= Dept.P39 South Bend, Indiana 5 


Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free 


loo 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. | 


Dept. P39 South Bend, Indiana 
Please cend me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
| Serles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


If you live in Canada send your inquiry 
f you live in i 


to our Canadian office: Windsor, 


CO Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 
© Check here for Jewelry Folder. 
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GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


The Perfect Writing Instrianeiid 
98 FREE 


—= 10 DAYS 
TRIAL 

Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 
and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 
skip or blur, The steady uniform flow of ink 
actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 
scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Combines The Best Features 

of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 
provements not found in either. The lead pencil smudges, 
the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated, Most 
fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands 
and clothing. The old stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, 
blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable. 
The Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the zoth page as 
it did on the first. 

Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words, 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 
. at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard 
bike rubber, as you Ike, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring 
od Inkograph or distorting its 14Kt solid gold point. 
finement, the Draws Lines to a Ruler 
choles of men without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper, Writes 

W] with any color of ink. 
Requires No Blotter 
The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform, 
Patent Automatic Feed 

Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 

An Instrument of Refinement 

i In appearance it is extremely attractive. It’s beautifully 
Tilustrations highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Ke 
Actual! Solid gold point and feed, gold band on safety 
screw cap, gold self filling lever and goldclip 
makes it an instrument of distinctive elegance and re= 
finement. The equal in size, workmanship and material 
of any $7, $8 or $9 fountain pen, Also made in ladies’ size. 
INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 

of transparent, 65-155 Centre St., New York City 
—. Recast — 
awed akc | AGENTS Setttovoeraphe, mane 
Hane, see ak Ee investment. Quicker commission: 


No competition. Send for ai 
special sales plan booklet. 


DEALERS 


andtrade » your name, address and style 
prices. | number of the Inkograph of 
your choice are sufficient. 

l Pay postman $2.98 plus post. 
age on delivery. Specify if 
you want ladies’ size. When 
cash accompanies order Ink- 
ograph will be sent postage 
preps id. If witl = days Address 

Joes not prove 


14kt solld gold ball Uke point which 
round and smooth, glides with ease 
e coarsest. paper and makes It possl~ 
ble to write In ink as rapidly as with the 

softest lead penell 


your money 


y return Hand py : 


eee ee 
INKOGRAPH Co., 
Send forcatalog SEND NO MONEY Thies Center Bt Nene 


Gentlemen: Send me Inkograph Style No.—————= 
I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 


Name... .........-22--seccesecsesseeanea en 


NEW YEAR'S NUMBER 


mh DEWORED 


s & 
a s* 4 
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GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


The Perfect Writing Instrument 
98 FREE 


—= 10 DAYS 
TRIAL 
Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 
and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 
skip or blur. The steady uniform flow of ink 
actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 
scratch, leak or soil hands, 
Combines The Best Features 
of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 
provements not found in either. The lead pencil smudges, 
the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated. Most 
fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands 
and clothing. ‘The old stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, 
blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable. 
‘The Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 2oth page as 
it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 
Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 
at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard 
black rubber, as you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring 
od Inkograph or distorting its 14Kt solid gold point. 
foment: be ’ Draws Lines to a Ruler 
oias of cone i without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 
—_ with any color of ink. 
Requires No Blotter 
‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform. 
Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year's guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 
An Instrument of Refinement 

In appearance it is extremely attractive, It's beautifully 
Illustrations highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14K 

Actual 4 Solid gold point and feed, gold band on safety 

Size screw cap, gold self filling lever and gold clip 

makes it an in strument of distinctive elegance and re~ 


STYLE finement. ‘The equal in size, workmanship and material 


Lake ofany $7, $8 or $9 fountain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 
Inkoeraph; INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
7 7 65-155 Centre St., New York City 


of transparent 
bartinnd mi oem which 
makes it ‘ible to see 
paskpeisees| AGENTS selieace, no peer 
fk investment. Quicker commissions, popu! 

no ition. Send for an Inkograph or write for 
special sales pian booklet. 


tains. Has ink 
pacity, Fiued with 
iropper, not a self filler, 


SS ee ea a . 
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andtrade g your name, address and style 
i 2 > sandstyl€ Gentlemen: Send me Inkograph Stvle NGS 
prices. | umber of the Inkograph of Penh Day postman $2.98 plus postage on deliv 


The Writing, 
EMISPAERE 


your choice are sufficient. 


| Name.... ....---.----+----4--0---=+0-esensane 
That 14kt solld gold ball ke point which ograph Wit within ten days Address 
ard, round and smooth, glides with ease | per hdcernorprave 
r the coarsest paper avd makes It pos the Inkographdoes not pi 
write in ink as rapidly as with the satisfactory return it and City 
Tead pencll | we'll refund your money 9 


THE ROAD 
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“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
98 FREE 


——= 10 DAYS 
TRIAL 

Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 
and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 
skip or blur, The steady uniform flow of ink 
actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 
scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Combines The Best Features 

of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 
provements not found in either. The lead pencil smudges, 
the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated. Most 
fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands 
and clothing. The old stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, 
blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable, 
‘The Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 2oth page as 
it did on the first. 


His lc 
EY ass 


Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 

dene at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard 

Black rubber, as you Itke, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring 
‘ighly polish« * . . * 

ed Inkograph or distorting its 14Kt solid gold point. 

Soentat tse j Draws Lines to a Ruler 

choice of men without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 


with any color of ink. 
Requires No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform, 


Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year's guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection, 
An Instrument of Refinement 
In appearance it is extremely attractive. It's beautifully 
highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Kt 
Solid gold point and feed, band on safety 
screw cap, gold self filling lever and gold clip 
makes it an instrument of distinctive elegance and re- 
STYLE finement. The equal in size, workmanship and material 


Lenses SG ofany $7, $8 or $9 fountain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 
Raxcerenl. INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
ottsanabarene 65-155 Centre St., New York City 

amber material which 


AGENTS: Settinkorraphs, make bige 
ae ei cient bak investment, Quicker. Soemissions, popaier fete 
with: & . Quicker comm i r t Srire 
rs aelt ene no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write and refinement, 
Special sales pian booklet. 
— 
DEALERS 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
Send forcataleg SEND NO MONEY 65-155 Center 6t. N..G. 
andtrade » Your name, address andstyle, Gentlemen: Send me Inko; 
: raph Style No. 
Dricese § number of the Inkograph of Will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on deliverye 


your choice are sufficient. 
l Pay postman $2.98 plus post 
age on delive 
you want ladies’ 
cash accom panic 
ograph will be sent postage 
pone If within ten days Address 
the Inkographdoes not prove 
satisfactory return it and Ci 
we'll refund your money ity. 


Specify if 


That 14kt solld gold ball lke point w! 
is hard, round and smooth, glides with 
over the coarsest paper and makes It poss 
ble to write In ink as rapidly as with the 
softest lead pencil 


“The Perfect Wri 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
ty give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value, Remember, the Inkograph an- 
cwers the purpose of both. pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped Jike a fine Jead pencil 
swine and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
point and Wwritaally improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
Yok ne already possess a standard fountain. pen. will find the Inkograph a most valit- 
wena te your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 
able addition Tiny very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 


any fountain pen at any price. v4 
Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus 
AFew ofthe Many 


improvements not found n either. The lead pencil 
Unsolicited Let- smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon is ob- 
tersfrom Satisfied 


literated, Most fountain pens. skip, seratch, flood, 
clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. ‘The old 

InkKograph Owners 

Inkograph has proven so satis~ 


stylographie ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes 
heavy. flows unevenly and is never reliable, The 
Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on tho 
20th page as it did on the first. 

factory and has elicited con- 

Jerable favorable comment, 
Am enclosing money order for 
three more. T. J. TROW, 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 
‘Traveling Claim Agent, 


at one time with original in ink, Bear down 
‘as hard as you like without fear of bend- 
Joplin, Blo. ing. spreading, injuring or distorting its 
The Inkograph fully sation 
2. Lown 


- 


3 


14 Kt. solid gold point. Are you @ 
salesman?—use an Inkograph, make 
out your orders in ink and retain 
‘a duplicate for your records. Do 
you wish to keep a copy of your 
vate correspondence !—use an 
Inkograph, Do you do office 
work which requires clear car 
bon copies? —use an Inko= 
graph. Do you make out bills 
or sales slips ?—use an Ink- 
ograph and make a per- 
manent original in_ ink 
with carbon copies, You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing can 
affect. the Inko- 
ograph point as 
it will a foun- 


i 


far preferable, 
RANK R. SARGENT, 
‘Onkisnd, Calif. 
‘You have oneof the best writ 
ing instraments I ever used 
regardless of price, Tuse the 
lowest grado stationery and 
and there is never a blot or 
scratch becauso of it's round 
smooth point. Ibis a wonder- 
ful invention. 
L, H. ORLEY, Albano, Va. 
Oh Boy, 1am tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograph. It's @ 
Lean now make car- 
pies in taking orders 
nal in ink to 
factory of @ penciled 
sheet. It surely flows over 
tho papor as if it was greaso 
instead of ink, No trouble at 
all and a thing I could not do 
hefore to trace straizht lines 
very fincand clean. Nosmear, 
no muss of any Kind. It's 


Without smear- 
Fe eager or 
blurring the paper. 

Writes with any 

color of ink, 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tintest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words, Will write on any quality 


Requires No Blotter 


‘Tho ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is 
and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean Gn g9e 
order, A year’s guarantee certificate with full directions 
each Inkograph and 1s your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


In appearance it 1s the cqual of writing Instruments whieh sell for a 
deal more. Its beautifully highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling lever a3 
i RU lt En“instrument of distinctive elegance and refinemeih, Made 
yee Want Rubber—each Inkograph is designed and finished to please the 


and fit the band of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do 4s try it, for af it does ni 
prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it is not handler ‘and does not write 

43 not far superior to any fountain pen you ever owned, whether it cost $5, 36, or 
return the nkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions 


SEND Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus 
on delivery. When cash accompanies order, Inkograph will be 
aid. If within ten days the Inkograph does not 


postage pr 
NO MONEY 2e38¢.cry"Fetnmn se and. we'll refund your money. without farthek 
respondence. It 1s because we are sure the Inkograph will mech Your requirements t@ 


fection that makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer, 
NKOGRAPH CO., Inc. * New York, N. 


| THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLEDE 


is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and pro 
one of the New Improved Inkographs on & 2 
Free Trial with no strings tied to it, 
(Specify If You Want Ladies’ Style) 
INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 
115-149 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
3 on: You may send me your Inkograph: 7 
‘0, plus postage on delivery. 
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cither. [tis the greatest i 
provement in writing 
Htrumonts since tho Baby 
Jonians recorded the 
thoughts on clay tab 
Jota with o triangular 
pointed reed 

JOHN KR. ATWELL, 
Chauwirk, Nore 
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AGENT Self Inkographs, make bigger profits, mi ae 
sales, without Investment. Quicker comml Address ay Pr 
sions, popular prices, no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write 
for special sales plan booklet. City State 
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THE 
ONE-LEGGED 
KEA 


Y THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


- The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
ty ave perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the Inkograph dn- 


ewere che purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil ty ee 
stint and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform fs the first apd 
point and actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, only writing uten~ 


sil 1 ever owned 
that I can use with: 
pleasare. To be with 
out it for anytime 
would upect my bael- 
ness das. It has always 
worked perfectly. I have 
pever had apy 
with it. 
ARTHUR L. FOX, Ass"t Bayer 
B15 Lightner Bldgs, 
Center: 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
abi vddition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 
can do and many very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 


any fountain pen at any pric 5 
Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and penell, minus the weak points of both, plus 
improvements not found in either. The lead pencil 
smudges, the point breaks and its writing toon fs ob- 
literated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, 
clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old 
stylographie ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes 
heavy, flows unevenly and 1s never reliables The 
Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first. 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 


‘at one time with original in ink. Bear down 
‘as hard as you like without fear of bend- 
ing, spreading, injuring or distorting its 
14° Kt solid gold point. Are you @ 
salesmanf—use an Inkograph, make 
out your orders in ink and retain 
a duplicate for your records. Do 
you wish to keep a copy of your 
private correspondence !—use_an 
Inkograph. Do you do office 
work which requires clear car- 
bon copies? —use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 

‘or sales slips ?—use an In! 
ograph and make a per: 
manent original in_ ink 
with carbon copies, You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing can 
affect. the Inko- 
ograph point as 
it will a foun- 


AFew ofthe Many 
Unsolicited Let- 
tersfrom Satisfied 
InKograph Owners 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited con~ 
siderable favorable comment 
Am enclosing money oriler for 
three more. T. J. TROW, 
‘Traveling Cain Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. 
raph fully justifies 
you make. 1 own 
an but Lokograph is 


ama bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my worl. 
I never found & pen #0 easy 
and tireless to write. You can 
pick it up any time in any 
Position and write immedi- 
Ately and all numbers and 
words will bo the same! Try 
and doit with any other pen. 
My buddies all agree that it ix 
best for our work. 
0. R. MORLEY, 
‘Allentown, Pa 


Delighted | It writes bully— 
you have Invented pen that 
7h perfection. It is #0 much 
more rapid than my $9.00 
fountain. pen. I wish you 
abundant success. 
S. L- CARLTON, 

Aurora, IIL. 


Draws 
Lines 
toa Ruler 


Without  smear- 

ing, smudging or 
blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 
Color of ink. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tinlest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write om any quality of paper. 


Requires No Blotter 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because’ the flow is fine, even 
and uniform, 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean OF get out of 
oder A year's guarantee certificate With full directions secompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


You have oneof the be 
ing instruments I ever usd 
regardless of price. 1 use th 
lowest grade stationery an 
and there is never @ blot 
scratch because of it’s round 
smnooth point. It is  wonder- 
ful invention. 

L, H. ORLEY, Albano, Va. 
Oh Boy, Lam tickied skinny 
to have the Iukograph, It's 
darling. I can now make car- 
bon copies in taking orders 
and seud original in ink to 
factory instead of m penciled 
sheet. It surely flows over 
the paper as if it was grease 
instead of ink. No trouble at 
all and a thing I could not do 
before to trace straight lines 
very fineand clean. Nosmear, 
no muss of any Kind, It's 
just great 
E. A. SIMMS, Jorsey City, N. J. 


My Inkograph is the smooth- 

Ry Laker ee ee im appearance it 1s the cqual of writing instruments which sell, for =. great 
Shiwnien sree Se nie Oe hesutifully highly polished finest quality of hard rubber. its 
meee & Save aoe een aa erty gtd point and feed, safewy screw cap, nickel self-fAlling lever ang 


12 gei“instrument of distinetive elegance and refinement. Made of 
ch Inkograph 48 designed and finished to please the eve 


teacher by profesrion. 1 clip m 
2 $7.00 pen aud another that 


ethan thelnk 


black Hard Rubber— 
and fit the hand of al. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain Pen 


ey the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do ts try it; for 3f ft does not 
Dry, USroueniy satisfactory and if it ts not handler and dos os write smoother and 
serene (hoMuperlor to any fountain pen you ever owned. whether it com $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
reece eg Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—nO questions ‘asked. 


SEND Your namo andvaddress are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus postage 
on deli When cash accompanies order, Inkograph will be sent 


NO MONEY 2:2 vrepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph does not prove 

satisfactory return it and ¥ ell refund your money without further cor- 
respondence. It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your requirements to per= 
feeeeiet makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer. 


ERS INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. * New*Yora NY 


Send for j= 


"| THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OU; 


Prices is all that’s necessary, Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkographs on & 10-Day 
Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 


(Specify If You Want Ladies? Style) 
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This is Perhaps the Most Remarkable Book Ever Printed. It 
Has Proved the Turning Point in the Careers of Thou- 

sands Who Were Ambitious for Bigger Pay! If You Ever 
Aspired to Earn $10,000 a Year or More—Read It Without Fail! | 


th salesmen, 


CAN you imagine how a man feels when his ec called on the N.S, T. A. to supply “them 
; pacity quickly jumy ‘ the? Cer E at service is free to both employers 
s have secured positions throug! 


maine how you would feel if y 
sow times greater than ever 
s at happen 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 
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ELECTRICAL Job Tickets 


actually 


ss 


to prove this home-training will prepare 
you for a good job and a raise in pay! 


Get these five job-tickets. Look them over. Test your own 
ability to master Electricity at home in spare time. See for 
yourself how every fact has been simplified. See what thou- 
‘sands of men have paid millions of dollars for, to help them earn 
BIGGER PAY. Uncover some of the mysteries of Electricity, and see 
why millions of men are so fascinated by it. Don't send a penny, 
don't enroll —just mail the coupon. 


Go Into ELECTRICITY! 


Thousands of jobs open at $60 to $125 a week.. My 
training prepares you to fill them. Stiperintendents of 
Power Plants Wanted. Chief Electricians Wanted. Electrical 

Experts Wanted in Radio, Electrical factories, Auto Plants, Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Systems, ete. 


“WT | Will make this Contract 
with You! 


« Trainin 
Built by 


" 29 canes 


} ‘This fs not a one 
| man, one-idea school. 

2 famous Engineers 

and Executives of the 
{| following corporations 
. and universities helped 
me make Dunlap-train+ 
fog complete and up-to-date. 


C Lehie 
13. University of Vermont 


et 
me h 
Your nom roll 


men YR LCTRIC! Read it. This million dollar institution 
he in PLE saa yoclv stands back of this agreement to PRE- 
Av nee PARE you to fill a well-paid Electrical 


Job, and then to help you FIND the job— 
or torefund the small amount charged for 
your training! 


Costly Electrical Outfits 
Given! 


I send you absolutely 
without extra cost, asa 
part of this training, 
7 costly outfits of standard size tools 
and materials, so you learn Elec- 
tricity BY DOING actual F 

trical jobs. One of these out- 


$10 Motor Given 
fits is a $10 Electric Motc a real motor and generator, the 


same type as the big s in a power plant, I send 


: 
Job Service! 
it_ to you “knockdown’ and have you wind the 


for STUDENTS and GRADUATES. This JOB SERVICE eld and armature and assemble it. “That's the way 
1 


keeps in touch with great Electrical employers all over A. every branch of Electricity! House-wiring, 
America. The day you enroll, this Job-Service Department i ic Light, Radio, and Motor outfits included, 
ters you, finds out what kind of job you want, where you w 


k, . And wh y ly for the job you wa e back you ry 
be SWS een aR De ela Ticketr FREE! 
“f : 
'SAJRITE Me Immediately! 


If you have reached the point where you realize YOU 


Chief Engineer Duniap, Electrical Division 
AMERICAN SCKOOL 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Dept. E-496 


MUST train and specialize to get anyw itely! T Send me your. com 
will show you the wonderful opportunities, t! r AND-JOB offer, 5. F: 
ings waiting in this billion dollarindustry t st Sense about opportunities in El 


binatior TRAINING-AND-JOB off: 
our success. Mail coupon and get 5 Fr 


CHIEF ENGINEER DUNLAP, Electrical Division Address 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOL bonisse 2 Geicxeo [oxen a 
2 a 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Duy a Studehaher Direct from the Maker 


am) Comes Con! Con? 


(Cc amed 


Down: 


Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch—Insured for 
a lifetime— direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured:Watch 


Choice of 54 | thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold or 
PT WATCH — white gold effe adjustments. including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 
FREE! Y4rch Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today! 

‘or a limited time we are . Se once and get a coy this book— 
Siferinga beautifal Watch Write for Style Book ! $4." Sper nnd get a cory oF tile book 
be ta Ea styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 

while offer In Studebaker Insured Watch direct from_ the maker—save big money—and pay for it 
while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. J761 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. J761 South Bend, Indiana 


Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


If you live in Canada send your inquiry 
| to our Canadian office: Windsor, Ontario | 
| Name 
| Address 
City State 


Latest Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 


Style, 
Thin Models 


Check here for Jewelry Folder. | 
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ASTOUNDING ~ 


YES! 


Wherever This Man 


Goes Seeming 
Miracles Occur 


Miracles—NO. But what is this astounding 


is so driving, so all-embracing, so all-conquering, and yet 


so simple, so easily understood that any man 


can work wonders with it? Thousands have done it— 
thousands of despairing men and women, failures, de- 


America’s great cities. 


power that 


or woman 


. BUSH 
Foremost 
‘Author - Lecturer on 
Practical F sycholcgy 


lecture in 


Now—His Amazing Secret Revealed 


SYCHOLOGY! But a psychology made easy! A 
psychology developed and made practical! In New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Denver, 
Boston, Washington, D. C., and others, Dr. Bush has 
proved that psychology had hidden 
in its walled crypts a tremendous 
power that can sweep down every 


courage to the nervous and despondent, money to the pecr 
and greater wealth for the average worker. But there ire 
countless people who cannot attend his lectures. So he now 
has put the full story of this amazing power into a fascinatit 
book called “APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFY 
LIVING." The startling facts told and 
proved in this rerrarkable 540-rage bock 
will be a revelaticn to you—a short cut 
to happiness and success. There in sisr- 


barrier. By this great force he 
himself rose from poverty. And 
then he startled America by bring- 
ing his messages to thousands that 
crowded the Nation’s largest audi- 
toriums. He made this tremendous 
force so plain, so simple and so 
easily applied, that he has aston- 
ished scientific bodies, and investi- 
gators everywhere. 


He Has Shown Thousands a 
Simple, Easy Process or 
| Formu! la—That Always Works 


Dr. Bush has made his mission 
in life helping others. His chief hap- 
piness is that he has shown thou- 
sands how to have success, power, - 
money. “Ten Thousand Dollars 
would not pay for the benefits I 


| 
| 
| pressed, sick—who have heard David V. Bush 
| 
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How to be Popular 

How to Overcome Failure and 
Adverse Environment 

How to be Beautiful Through 
Mysterious Force 


Vibration— How to Win Success 
How to Develop Personality 
How to Conquer Iliness 

Poverty a Disease—How to Over- 


come It 

How to Double Your Efficiency 

VISUALIZATION—How to Make 
Your Dreams Come True 

The Mastery of Fate 

How to Use Suggestion for 
Health, Success and Happi- 


ness 

The Greatest Law in the Uni- 
verse, Just Lately Discovered, 
and How to Use It 

What the Waerid, Owes You and 


How to g 
After This Life What—What is 
God? 


ple language is the whcle secret and cleer 
explanation of exactly how you—in your 
home—can apply it quickly and easily to 
your own life. Luther Burbank, plant 
‘izard, said: “This book appears to me 
the most practical and useful work which 
has been published on this subject.” 


MAKE THIS TEST 
FREE 


And now here is Dr. Bush's ial 
FREE test offer. Mail the coupon below 
today and thi t book will be sent 

ou. Read it five days. Then if you 

ave acquired a new vision and a new 
strength, if yen have acquired this great 
secret that has given wealth and health 
to many thousands, send only $3.50— 
which covers the cost of printing, adver- 
tising and send- 
ing out this 
540-page vol- 
ume. Otherwise 
return the book 
and it will cost 
ou nothing. 


Smit ile, 
Paychotog) 


ha-ve received,” James C. Smith of 
Somerville, Mass., writes him. An- 
lother says, “I was making no mon- 
ey, my health was bad and I was 
heavily in debt. Now I have a 
store of my own and am doing a good _ business. 
My family and myself enjoy the best of health.” 
A man who learned of this power in Pittsburg—he had 
never earned more than $25 per week—stepped out 
the first month and made over $1,000. Another: ‘I was 
always told that I had no memory. I have never been 
able to memorize a piano composition to play it all the 
jway through. Through Dr. Bush I started to work on 
my memory, and lo, I memorized four pieces since then. I 
have composed a big overture, then wrote the orchestra 
arts myself and found myself doing things I never thought 
( could.” Dr, Bush has thousands of letters like those. They 
are his proudest possessions. 


This great psychologist has tried to carry the secret of this 
success to people everywhere. In the large cities, this wonderful 
power has brought success to failures, health to the sick, 


thi y, Be 
Long Life and F 


Smile 


y of Health—Building first. step to- 
eautiful wards success 
ull of Pep today: Be 

strong. Have 
power. Know 
Prosperity. 


jut take the 


This edition is limited. Fill in and 
mail this coupon at once. DAVID V. 
BUSH, Dept. 883, 225 N.Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Weert pane VEifoutechgnh? ame a age 


id V. Bush, Publisher, 

Dept. 883, 225 'N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. I 
Send me “Applied Psychology and Sclentine Living” 

Postage prepaid. I will read it for 5 days and then send you | 

$3.50, or return the book. 


Name. 


Address 
City. . 


‘ State Ns 
(Rem:t'-nce fom Foret countries and U. S. possessions must 


| 
| 
ie ace;mpany all orders.) = | 
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ADAGRAMS 


9 CENTS A WORD 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVIEWS, MINSTREL 
Musle, ‘Blackfice Skits, Vaudeville Acts, Monologs, Dislogues, 
Recitatlons, Entertainments steal Readings, Stage Handbooks, 
M. up Goods, Wig Catalog Free. T. 5. Denlsun & Co., 623 
So. Wabash, Dept. 113, Chicago, Ils. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
patented, Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. 


PATENTED OR UN- 
29 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON _E. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor 
Butlding, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $25.00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR NEWS- 
Papers, Magazines. Experience unnecessary. Detalls FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 993, St. Louls, Mo. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN (WHITE OR COL- 
ored), sleeping cir, train porters (colored), $150-8250 monthly, Ex- 
perlence unnecessary, 899 Rallway ureau, East St. Louls, Ills, 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME OR 
travel. Experience unnecessary. For free particulars write George 
Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York, 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. EXCELLENT PAYING 
positions; open to all. Write Captain Wagner, 169 East 83rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


$6-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. EX- 
perience unnecessary, Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Palnt Co., 
137, LaGrange, Ind. 


OCEAN LINERS, BEGINNERS, WAITERS, BELLBOYS, COOKS, 
butchers, bakers, stewards, storekeepers, clerks, stewardesscs, 
riculars self-nddressed envelope. Box 103, Times Square 
Station, New York, 


$59.00 WEEKLY EASY APPLYING GOLD INITIALS ON AUTO- 
mobiles. No experience needed. $1.45 profit: every $1.50 job, 
FREE SAMPLES, “Kalco Monograms," 3-1041 Washington, 
Boston, Muss. 


DETECTIVES. BIG PAY WORK, HOME OR TRAVEL. PRAC- 
Ucal Instructions in book form $2.00. International Service, D-12, 
Bandon, Oregon. 


AUTIIORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


WOMEN —THERE’S DOLLARS AND SENSE IN PREVENTION, 
64 page Book, 10 cents, worth $1.00, Sterling Speelalty, Box 1153- 
E, Chicago, I. 


SONG-POEM WRITERS ADDRESS MONARCH, 1472 BROADWAY, 
Dept. 11s, New York, N.Y 


SONG, POEM WRITERS SEND FOR PROPOSITION, 
Itubeler, D-18, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Mls, 


RAY 


OH BOY! TWELVE LIVE LOVE LETTERS (READ TWO Ways). 
Novelty Catalogue, 1Ue. Suecess, 2722-W, South Marshall, Philas 
delphia, F 


MONEY-MAKING SECRETS EXPOSED. SHOWS THE WAY TO 
freedom from wage slavery nd new formulas; fresh aid 
business plains; brimful of id mes that get the money: trade 
secrets that work; twenty big winners, Men or Women cag earn 
bag money following instructions In this v Me book — $100 
postage paid. John “MeQuade, Desk 1-W, North Port Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 


STAMMERING 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING AND STAMMERING CURED AT HOME, 
Instrnetive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 99 Arcade, 1126 
Granville Ave., Chicago, Ils. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN MAKES IT EASY TO EARN $60.00 TO 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now for 
free samples. Madison Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New York, 


HERE THEY ARE, FIFTY FAST SELLERS EVERYBODY NEEDS 
and buys. Fifty Dollars weekly easily made, B & G. Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. 167, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WORK AT HOME. $6.00 A DOZEN MAKING SCARFS. EX- 
perience unnecessary, No canvassing, Particulars for stamp. 
Linnitt Service Inc., 423, Lynn, Mass, 


IMMENSE PROFITS SILVERING MIRRORS AT HOME. PLAT- 
Ing autopurts, headlights, tableware, stoves, ete. Outfits furnished. 
Details Free. Write Sprinkle. Plater, 53, Marlon, Indiana. 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE TOILET ARTICLES, PER- 
fumes and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 
Dept. RW, St. Louis, Mo. 


COUNTY AND STATE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED, MAN OR 
woman, No soliciting. Clean, profitable and permanent business 
Direct mall order. National K. O, Sules Organization, 354 Taylor 
St., Portland, Oregon. 


WOULD YOU RISK A tc POSTAL CARD AGAINST A CHANCE 
to make $5.00 to $15 00 dally during the next four months? If ro, 
send name and address now to Macochee Hosiery Company, 
Road 2543, Cincinnat!, Ohto. 


REAL ESTATE, ETC. 


CANADIAN LAND SOLD FOR TAXES. $55.80 BUYS 2 ACRES 
beautiful lake frontage. $79.20 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 
camp, $126.00 buys 25 acres Inke frontage. $268.20 buys 154 
acces, British Columbia, $396.00 buys 264 acres Ontarlo Thee 
prices are not first payments, or the price per acres, but the total 
Amount asked. Also beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, bast 
ete.: beat In North America Summer cottage sites, farms, heavily 
wooded tracts, acreuxes large and small, for pleasure nd Investment, 
all offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value, and on ex 
monthly paymenta of $5 and upwards. Illustrated lst describing 
the above and hundreds of other properties selzed and suld for 
taxes, matled free on request, Send no money, send for a list to-day 
80 you Will have first. choice. Tax Sule Service, Roum 619, 72 Queen 
Street, West, Toronto, 2, Ontarlo, Canada, 


LAND FREE IF PLANTED TO BANANAS. BANANAS BEAR 
a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly will plant five acres, 
which should pay $1,500 proft annually. Relisble Companies will 
cultivate and market your bananas for $$, Bananas ripen every day 
and you get your check every 90 daya, For particulars addresa 
Jantha Plantation Co., Empire Butlding, Bloc! Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TOO aWeck 


Menda hoslery, dresacs, sheets, auto tops, cute 
W tains, and a thousand other articles In one-tenth 
& time of old fashioned needle and thread. Patch 
is neater and cleaner. Will boil, wash, and iron 
without coming off. Every housewife buys after 
ton-aecond demonstraticn. Agente making enor- 
mous incomes taking orders. 50’; to 200 clear 
profit in mivance, Repeat business easy. 
FREE OUTFIT Noczetricace necesary.. Work 

full or apare tine. We supply 

complete relling equipment absolutely free. Pro- 
ducers earn new Hudaoa Couch without cost. 
Write or wire for new plan, Or send 60 for Guaran- 
teod Sample Tube, 


NEW-WAY LABORATORIES 
Desk E-11, Mt. Healthy, O. 


Kindly mention this 1 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL - 


ROMANCE—THE WORLO’S LEADING CLUB. MEN AND 
women ip all walks of life and fro:n every State, many wealthy and 
refined. Your ideal may be among them. Confdential descrip- 
uons In plan, sealed envelope. Established many years. People's 
Club, Box 94, Los Angeles, Call 


WOULD YOU MARRY? GIRL 18, $80,000; WIDOW 45, $25,000. 
Photos and descriptions free. Club, Mrs. Warn, 8634 8. Figueroa, 
Street, Los Angcles, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN WORTH $80,000, $126,000, $200,000 (MARRIAGE). 
Box 33, Northwestern Station, Detroit, 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory results. The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou- 
sands wealthy: attractive members everywhere, Confdential: 
descriptions Free. Mrs, Budd, Box 753, W. San Francisco, Call- 


fornia. 


IF YOU WANT A WEALTHY, PRETTY SWEETHEART, WRITE 
Box 2459, East Cleveland, Ohlo, enclosing stamp. 


MARRIAGE GUARANTEED IN SIX MONTHS, PHOTOS, AD- 
d-eases, descriptions free. Willian Floyde, 81 East Mudiso:, 
Chicago, Ils, 


GET MARRIED NOW. NEW, QUICK PLAN. WIFE GUARAN- 
teed. Pay when married. A. Everley, Western Springs, Illinois, 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP- 
ons of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan Co., Dept. 
1u3, Kansas City, Mo. 


PRETTY GIRL, WEALTHY, ROMANTIC, CRAVES FRIENDSH| 
Please write. S-Club, 39, Oxford, Flozida. 


MARRY IF LONELY. FOR RESULTS TRY ME. BEST AND 
most successful “Home maker.” Hundreds rich wish marriage 
soon. Strictly confidential; most reliable; years of experienc 
descriptions free. The Successful Club, Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions free. Pay when married. The Exchange, Dept. 149, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRY! FREE DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 
photos. Bonafide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS; PRIVATE IN- 
troduetions; particulars FREE. Ladies and gentlemen, write Good 
Fellowahip Club, Reading, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 
many rich, copy of correspondence magazine, photos, names and ad- 
dresses for $1.00. Magazine free, The Bugle, (CF), 813 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


Manny, MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. HAPPI- 
ess Iles In married lite, confidential, reliable. F, P. Morrison, 3 
W. Holden St., Seattle, Wash, 


MARRY. BIG NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
seriptions Free. Natlonal Agency, Dept. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM. 
vers, Beulah, Manitova, Canada. 


CORRESPOND—MARRIAGE, PASTIME, 
Zano Agency, Box 1904, Chicago, Ills. 


STAMP PLEASE. 


WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. PHOTOS 
free. Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Ilinols. 


GIRLS IN SPAIN, MEXICO, CUBA, SOUTH AMERICA, WANT 
American Correspondents, Booklet particula:s, Dime in’ stamps. 
International Club, Dept. 7, Box 670, Havana, Cuba, 


GENTLEMEN. ARE YOU LONELY? MAKE INTERESTING NEW 
friends. Let me Introduce you to your “Ideal” companton.  Re- 
c-ive hundreds of Romantic ietters from our many wealthy members, 
ssorth from $1,000 to $50,000, Confidential descriptions and_ intro 
ductions Free. Edna W. Arwe, Box 24, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


9 [ET es srresee © rementia sorrespendenes for you. beet 
Year sweetheart thra the world's foremest high-class 
‘sesial correspondence slut, 0 cub tor refmed lonely poopie. 


1 HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU 


MATRIMONIAL 


ATTRACTIVE WIDOW, WEALTHY, DESIRES ACQUAINTANCE 


honorable gentleman, Postage. Mat, R-4, Box 124, Ludington, 
Michigan, 
LOOK. 


26 PHOTOS, 150 Verte i asi 


26 NAMES AND 
addresses 25 cents. Cecil Collins, W g 


Vancouver, Wash. 


FIND YOUR SWEETHEART, CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUC- 
Hons. vast, membership. ‘Write Anna Franz, 949 Montana Street, 
Shieago, Mls. 


BRITISH GIRLS DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Proposition 10 cents. Laslare, 16 Cambridge Strect, 8. W., London, 
England. 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE WRITE MRS, 
F, Wiilard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. Stamp appreciated. 


LADIES WORTH $650,000, $100,000, $150,000 (WILL MARRY). 
Club, Box 10, Detroit, Mich, 


SEATTLE MARRIAGE LIST. CONFIDENTIAL, RELIABLE. ROSE 
Bud, Dept. 150, 415 Railway Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 


GET A SWEETHEART, EXCHANGE LETTERS. WRITE ME 
enclosing stamp. Violet Ray, Dennison, Ohio. 


WILL YOU MARRY IF SUITED? FREE DESCRIPTIONS, MANY 
wealthy wishing early marriage, sent in plain, sealed envelope. 
Write Mrs. Adama, Box 30, Springfield, Ohio. 


‘SWISS GENTLEMAN, 47YEARS OLD, TALL AND GOOD Al 
ance, speaking Englich, Freych, German and Spanish, having gocd 
povition but no fortune, wishes to enter into correspondence with 
a lady, widow or un arried., having fortune, fond of traveling and 
motoring, with a view to marriage. Please write to “ Adolphus— 
No. 27," 0 Post Ofice, Geneva, Switzerland. 


WANT A LETTER PAL? _ LET ME HELP YOU. 
Beccy, Augusta, Mulne. Route 6. 


SEND STAMP 


WEALTHY YOUNG WIDOW, LONELY, WILL MARRY. 
505 So. Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


cus, 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Railway’ ‘Mail eeeeceseees 2 


oo 
a FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


CES. rd Dept. H270, Rochester, N. Y- 
$158-$225 5 Sirs: Rush to me without charge, ws pecl- 
MONTH men Railway Mail Clerk coaching (2) List of 
See Your "Government Jobs now open to nea women, 


18 up. 


Stee es 


Mall Coupon @ 
today sure a” Address. 
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My 


Rupture 
Fear D 


Vanished 
in2 Seconds 


In a flash I knew that at last 
science had given to rupture 
victims real, quick, positive relief. 
I knew that through the discovery 
of a well-known American] Scien« 
tist my rupture suffering was over. 


Tiny Magic Dot a 
Rupture Wonder 


AN extraordinary little device, weighing less than 1-25 of 
an ounce, now makes heavy, cumbersome, old-fashioned 
devices, cruel springs, heavy straps and pads unnecessary. 
This new invention is called ‘* Magic Dot,” and by its use it is 
now possible to walk, run, jump, exercise, bend, etc., with 
perfect security—without cruel pressure or barbarously tight. 
strapping. At last, here is a way to prevent coming down of 
rupture, and tiny Magic Dot is only a part of the wonderful 
New Science System. 


Breathes Air 


A wonderful new 
and pliable actua 
much smaller, t 
sible. It fits the 
old-fashioned’ pa 
able, sanitary. 


FREE Sample 


The pad is made o f an ama 
called Airtex and a sample 
absolutely free to t 

These two items are only a part of this new system for 
supporting and healing rupture that is said by doctors and 
tupture victims alike to be a thousand years ahead of all other 


me See It First’ 


We could never tell you all of the remarkable features of this 
modern, scientific rupture relief, but without risk on your part 
you can see it in your own home. Send no money. You can 

ily get full particulars and free illustrated material. Merely 
clip coupon, write your name and address plainly ene mail it to 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUT! 
1235 Clay Street Steubenville, Ohio, U.S.A. 
NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1235 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 
Please send me at once full details of your free inspection | 
offer. Iam not obligated. | 


Kindly 


mention this magazin 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD MONEY WANTED. WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS FOR 
Nickel of 1913 with Libert; 
Premiums for all rare coins. Send 4 cents for large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 443, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. eet OE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
for locating explained free. J. Santechi, Glenellyn, Illinois. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.50 IF 
Lorn ecedy, sent on trial, Superba Company, N-9, Baltimore, 
jaryland. 


MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, CARTRIDGE rea vi 
Fancy Belts, Horse Hair Articles, Lariats. Tex-Mex Leather Co. 
311 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


FOR SORE OR INFLAMED GUMS AND TEETH USE CAPSI-PADS. 
Remit 50 cents for lileral supply. The Capsi-Pad Co., West 
New York, N. J. 


NUMERAL EVIDENCE oe SPIRIT POWER OVER PHYSICAL 
Minds. A new study. Free descriptive matter. R. C. Hill, 602 
W. Jeflerson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$2.00 TO $600 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS oe OLD OR ODD 
coins. Keep all old money; it may be very valuable. 10 cents 
for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4 x 6. Guaranteed Prices. Get 
Dosted. We pay cash. Clarke Coin Co., World Dept., Le Roy, N. Y. 


ART WORKS 


“TRUTH” ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT 6 X 10. BEAUTIFUL 
Art Work. French Model, life pose, full fength. 25 cents prepaid. 
Waurepress, Wauregan, Conn. 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF lierera . 
latest catalogue, and splendid sampies for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, 
V. Moirene, 73 Ave. de ia Republique, Montrouge (Seine), France, 


PRETTY PHOTOS OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN GIVING THE REAL 


INTERESTING CHARCOAL PORTRAIT OF YOURSELF. 


girls, post cards. magazines, etc. Samples, catalogue, 20 
Garcia & & Co., Vidriera Payret, Havana, Cuba. 


UAL OFFER—ARTISTIC & X10 ENLARGEMENT DONE 1 
Water Colors from your favorite negative complete with handsome 
silver frame. Framed with glass and ready to hang. One dollar. 
Best photo offer ever made. Albert Byron, Box 1080, Providence, 
RL 


cents. 


BOOKS. ART PHOTOS FOR MEN. PARTICULARS FREE. 


Wibe, Mingo Junction, Ohio, 


SLAs RING Fomsete tele 
the Hindus and throughout the 
MOST POWERFUL GOOD LUCK RING. 
ple for its noted ALL- 
POWERFUL INFLUENCE. against Ba 
Juck and Evil, and Great Attraction of much 
GOOD LUCK in Love, ‘Games 
Guanes’ etc 3 Genuine take, Gold F- 
Snakes coiled amazingly by hand, set with 9 Genuine Synthetic 
Fiery Flashing Rubies, Emeralds, and Diamonds. Beautiful. 
Wonderful Ring. Guaranteed 20 Years, Order yours NOW! Wear 
it! Join the LUCKY O: Special only, $3.98. Money 
Guaranteed. FREE! Life Horoscope, FR. 
sirip “around finger, send with 2 Dimes for postage, pay postman 
$3-98 on delivery. ‘Give BIRTHDATE. 


P. S. BUREAU, Dept. 52 
General P. O. Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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This Singular Book Wields a 


| Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 


Will You Read It 5 Days FREE—to Prove It 


, STRANGE book! A book that 

; seems to cast a spell over every 
person who turns its pages! 

-. A copy of this book was left lying 
on a hotel table for a few weeks, 
Nearly 400 people saw the book— 

_ read a few pages—and then sent for a 
copyl 

In another case a physician placed 
a copy in his waiting room. More 

- than 200 patients saw the book— 

read part of it—and then ordered 

- copies for themselves! 

- Why are people so profoundly 

, affected by this book?—so anxious to 


Best of all it tells you how to 
accomplish these results instantan- 
cously! 

Whence Comes This 
Uncanny Volume? 

Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, 
student of the human mind, set out to dis- 
cover the secret of Personal Magnetism. 
He applied his discoveries to his friends. 
Results were astonishing! His methods 
seemed to transform people into entirely 
new beings! Shaftesbury’s fame spread. 
Great men came to him. His students 
and friends embraced such names as 


_ getacopy? Theanswer 
is simple. The book 
-reveals to them for the 
first time how any one 
can develop a Mag- 
netic Personality in- 
‘stantly! It explains how 
to gain overnight the 
‘personal charm that at- 
tracts countless friends 
—the self-confidence 
that insures quick suc- 
‘cess in any business. 
It tells how to draw 
ople to you at once, 
irresistibly—how to be 
‘popular in any society 
—how to overcome al- 
most at once any ti- 
midity you may have— 
how to be a magnet 
of human attraction, 
well-liked wherever 


you go! 


Book Tells You 


How to develop a Magnetic 
Personality 

How to use certain Oriental 
Secrets 


How to gain perfect nerve 
contro Pert 


How to read people's feel- 
ings by watching their 
mouths 

How to read people’s 
thoughts by watching 
their eyes 

How to develop a magnetic 
eye 


How to make your face 
appear 20 years younger 

How to control others by a 
glance 

How touseMagneticHealing 

How to end awkwardness 
and timidity 

How to attract the opposite 
sex 


How to get ahead in your 
business or profession 
How to make your sub- 
conscious mind work 

wonders 
And dozens of other vital 
topics 


Gladstone, Queen Victoria, Edwin Boot! 


lenry Ward Beecher, ant 
Cardinal Gibbons, 

Until recently, Shaftes- 
bury’s teachings have 
been available only to 
people who could pay $50 
or $100 each for instruc- 
tion books. Now, his 
wonderful teachings have 
been collected into a single 
volume, at a price within 
the reach of allt’ And fur- 
thermore. Shaftesbury 
has consented to reveal 
hundreds of new discov- 
eries never before put into 
print. 


Strange Effect on 
Readers 


Readers of this book 
quickly become masters 
of a singular power to 
influence men and women 
around them. Not by 
force—not by loud 
argument. But rather 
by some subtle, insinuat- 
ing power that sways 
men's emotions. They 
are able to play on people's 


Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


feelings just as a skilled violinist plays 
upon a violin. 

Is it any wonder that thousands of 
men and women say that they are over- 
joyed with the results they have received? 
One enthusiast said of this volume, 
“Things I have read there I would never 
have dreamed of." Another wrote, “I 
would not (aoe up what Shaftesbury has 
taught me for $100,000!" | 

In your everyday life—in social life— 

rou will find this book of immense value. 

‘ou will learn to fascinate people you 
meet—to attract new friends—to gain 
speedy promotion in business. 


Read This Book 5 Days Free 


Merely mail coupon below and this 
remarkable volume, with cover in hand- 
some dark burgundy cloth, gold embossed, 
will be sent you for free examination. If 
you aren't stirred and inspired in the 5- 
day free period, return it and it costs you 
nothing. Otherwise keep it as your own 
and remit the Special wholesale Price of 
only $3 in full payment. This volume was 
originally published to sell at $5—but in 
order to reach many readers—it is being 
offered at reduced price. You risk noth- 
ing—so clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 19-B, 
Meriden, Conn. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 19-B, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You may send 
me the volume ‘Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” for s days’ FREE EXAMINA. 
TION in my home. Within the 5 daya I will 
either remit the special low price of only 
$3.00, in full payment, or return it without 
cost or obligation. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Can You Do This Easy Step? | 


R8 


FOLLOW NUMBERS 


Then I Can Make You a 
Good Dancer in Ten Days 


By Arthur Murray 
World-Famous Dancing Authority 


N°. matter if you don’t know the 
first thing about dancing—try the 
simple step illustrated above. If you 
can do it, give me only 10 days and I’ll 
make you a graceful, finished dancer— 
or else I won’t charge you a penny! 
Through my simple method you can 
learn any of the latest steps in a single 
evening! No expensive fees. No 
waste of time. No music or partner! No spec- 
tators to embarrass you. You learn at home through 
the same simplified method that has delighted New 
York’s “400.” In just ten days you'll be able to 
do the fox trot, Valencia, waltz, tango and Charleston. 


Whirlwind Popularity 


You'll never regret being an accomplished dancer! 
Think what it means to be popular, sought after, 
admired! The dances I teach you in my course are 
not only the standardized steps, but also the brand 
new ones—the peppy, zippy Charleston that has 
captivated society, the sensational, modern dances 
that have swept the world! 


The sooner you learn to do the new dances, the 
sooner you start upon this sure path to popularity, 
the sooner you get some real fun out of life. You'll 
always be welcome everywhere. Better still, you’ll 
be in great demand—for everyone wants to dance 
with the good dancer, the one who knows all the 
latest steps! 


And when you learn by my method—when 
you have the Murray foundation—it will be 
easy for you to learn any dance. Once you 
have my training, you will be able to follow 
any music with ease and grace—you will be 
able to master quickly and easily any dance 
step after having seen it just once. 


Five Lessons FREE 


Let me prove that I can make you a finished 
dancer in ten days. Let me send you five 
lessons from my course—absolutely free! 
Just mail the coupon (with 10 cents to cover 
cost of printing and mailing), and those val- 
uable lessons will be forwarded at once. Also 
a free copy of my interesting new book, “The 
Short Cut to Popularity.” é 

Don’t wait. Clip and mail this coupon 
NOW. Arthur Murray, Studio 709, 7 East 
43rd St., New York City. 

ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 709, 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City 


You may send me the FIVE FREE LESSONS. Ienclose . 
10 cents (stamps or coin), to pay for postage. printing, etc. 
You are to include free “The Short Cut to Popularity.’ 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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In all, 104Chapters, 77illustrations,512 
es sold. Will you examine 
led in a plain wrapper. 


Over'a million eo) 
at our risk? Mj 


Winton void sap 
SEND NO MONEY Wi00'5.2 0 


Boatman ooly 41:98, plus (posta, on orrtvel. 
Macey refused If not eatsiortorrs 


FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8814 186 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Mlinols 


FRENCH NOVO TABS 
are simply marvelous. Used for 30 years 
by millions of men who sought youthful 

vigor, pep and energy. Don't 
experiment, but be safe, sure 
and satisfied. 45-time pete 
age, triple strength. 
postpaid. (or $2.16 C. D) . 
lain wrapper. Money Back 
if not pleased. NOVO C 
: 15 Roskmes St., New Yo 
Dept. 
QUICKLY GO-— 
—when Qui from the inside. No matter 
how stubborn your case, don't give up hope, 
The new Page Internal Method is the core 
rect way to rid yourself of Piles, 
Thousands of 
FREE Test Proves It Thousands of 
tell what this Combination Treatment has accom- 
Piished. Strikes directly at eause and ends it. Then 
iles disappear. Write today for Free Test Package, 
E.R. PAGE CO., 247C, Page Bidg., MARSHALL, MICH. 
New Home Treatment 


‘Send Stamp for Book of Information 
DRQUAYLE'S SANITARIUPL MADISON. OMG bx 9 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Whatever it is we can help you get it. Just give us the 
hance by writing for ‘Clouds Dispelled"’. Absolutely 
Free. You will be delighted. Act today! Write NOW!! 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF LIGHT 
(Pert. S, Box 1525, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOVT POSITIONS 


jon wanting Vorest, Ranger, Railway Mall Clerk, Internal Revenue Age 
Pisee “Othice Clerks Carrio nnd Field Clerk Positions, $1200 t0 $1000" Feats 
Weite for tree patticulars. 

MOKANE Dept. 203 DENVER, 


CcOLo. 


Wife Cured Him of the 
Whiskey Habit 


“No thanks—no more booze for me. I 
used to be a hard drinker. Spent my money 
for ‘moonshine’ while the family went hungry. 
I was fast becoming a wreck, despised by 
self-respecting people. My wife changed it 
all. She sent for Golden Treatment and gave 
it to me secretly in my tea and coffee. The 
results were amazing. I lost all desire for 
liquor. I can’t touch it. Iam my real self 
once more, healthy, happy, prosperous.” 


FREE Any woman who wants to try the Golden 


Treatment for the sake of a loved one in 
the toils of drink can have a FREE TRIAL 

PACKAC 

Dr. J. W. Haines Co. 


sent in plain, sealed wrapper. Just write to 
1618 Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Without 
Healed 


Operation 
Throw away your truss, as have thousands 
who wore our scientific, new device for just.a 
short while. Gently—day and night—it draws the 
separated muscle fibers together-—HEALS them. Soon 
you need no support. 


Prove to yourself what 


TRY IT FREE! givtnarverus invention 


will do for you. Write today for free trial offer of the new 
discovery that has quickly healed so many. 
The Brooks Appliance Co. 188 A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the key- 
note of success, both in social 
ed 


women, both young a 
will be'glad to hea 


r your personal 
el’ 18 is not like old-fashioned 
me straps, hard to adjust 

and recommended 
) 


u 
save you from further humiliation, 


rance roo per cent. (M. 


for the last 4 ye 
Write today for 
physiological and an 
and knock-kneed legs without any obligation. Enclose a dime for postage. 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
W. U. Building, Binghamton, N. Y- 


Is and my free copyrighted 
tells you how to correct bow 
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when writing to advertisers. 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Importers of BRITISH and IRISH Periodicals, Magazines, etc. 
EXPERT SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Below Is a selected list of publications, showing prices by the single copy, also by yearly subscription. We can also accept sub- 
scriptions for shorter periods than one year at proportionate rates. Prices are for U. S. and possessions only. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
——~ Prices —___. 
Per Copy Per Year 
Amateur Photographer. 2 - $16 $6. 
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ya’ Own Paper... 
British Journal of Astrology. 
British Motorship. 
Cassell's Magazine of Fiction 
Chambere's Journal. 
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Field. . oe 
Financial News (6 dates) 
Financial Times (6 dates) 
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. K's Weel 
Golf Iiustrated.-.. | 
Graphic with Christmas No. 
Guardian (London). 
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Irish Statesman. ....... 
Irish Weekly Independent. 
Chronicle 4, 
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Pty 
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eh 
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DNUNNNDARARLOOND: 


BRRERERES ER 


Liver; 

Live k Journal 

Lloyd's Sunday News 

Manchester Guardian : 
Manchester Guardian (Weekly 
Manchester Guardian (Commercial). . 
Motor Cycl 

Nation and Athens 

News of the World 

‘New Stateem: 


All prices of Sube>riptio of publicatien, and the cost of Postage. Subscription: 
on the understanding that numbars to the value of the amount paid will be suppiled, and the date of the 


S8k8s888388888 


wevemenusu~aa: 
kee 


wi 
Wind.or Magazine 


tration altered 
‘sceordingly where the publication price or postal rates are Increased. Rates on publications not quoted In this list furnished on 
applization. Sead for larger price list. 


Order Through Your Newsdealer or Direct From 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 Varick Street, New York City 
THESE RATES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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TRAVEL 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


6,000 to 12,000 MILES 


Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone,Fisk,Mason, 
Thousands of satisfied customers. 


epmancfactured 

* You get a $100 
Sod 2 brand now tubes 
GUARANTEE! 
Every tire guar- 


anteed to give 
Usfaction. W 


BS: 


ok 


icy, Send 
neficiary 's name, relationship, address. 
Now! Our Guarantee Protects You! 
floon Tires all sizes, Write for Prices. 


EAGLE TIRE &2 RUBBER CO. 
3445 S.Michigan Ave. Dest 869 Chicago, Ill. 


$351 none pay 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio in August 1925. 
V. A. Marini of California reports $11275 sales in 
three months. Jacob Gordon of New Jersey 


$4000 profits in two months.” Alexander of Penn- 
sylvania “$3000 profits in four months.” Ira Shook $365 
sales in one day, Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more 
by August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 
ayear. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburg says “sold 8000 packages in 
one day. J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever bought that- 
equaled advertisement.” John Culp says: ge 

“Everything going lovel 

Crispette wrappers scattered 

good old 
world after ali.” Kellog, $71 


\ A 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. Little 
capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


Noli to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes the: It's 
a delicious food confection. Write for facts about a business 
that will make you independent. Start now, in your own town, 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains enthusi- 
A 5 


astic letters from others—shows their places of business, te 
how and when to start, and all information needed. Free. 


Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
451 High Street Springfield, Ohlo 
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A Vital Gland 
Active 


‘THOUSANDS of men hav 
a new 


found 


vitality 
ntist 
that 
gland, 
authorities sa; D iy 
certain age, suffer with prostate trouble. There 
is often cause of such distressing disorders as sc 
ches in nd feet, nervousness, constipation, 
weak! other painful conditions us 


of 3 men after 


If you are 
ng 
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sting, illustrated 


explained in 
tion, But 


Many Men Are Old at 40." 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 263.M2instset; 


Western Address: Suite 12-1, Van Nuys Bldg , Los Angeles. Calif. 


4 Books of Real Merit 
The Real Estate Educator 


The New Edition contains Torren’s Sys- 
tem, Federal Farm Loan System, How to 
Appraise Property, Law of Real Estate. 
low to Advertise Real Estate, 
Forms, U. 8. Lands for Homestead, The 
A. B. C.'s of Realty, ‘Don'ts’ in Con- 
tracts, etc., and other useful information. 
208 pages. Cloth. Postpaid $2.00 


The Vest Pocket ‘“‘Cushing”’ 


Just out. An A. B. C. Guide to Parlia- 
mentary Law based on the hest au- 


thorities and adapted to general use—containing model 
speeches and toasts for all occasions. 
214x414 inches. leatherette. 


128 pages, size 


ice $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Bookkeeper 


and Short Cuts in Figures 
A simple and concise method of Practical Bookkee, 
ing with instructions for the correct keeping of books 
of account. How to take off a trial balance sheet and 
finally close and balance accounts. 160 pages artistic 
leatherette. Price, postpaid $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


contains information most people want. 
A manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the notary public— 
the farmer-the merchant—the banker—-the 
doctor. 360 pages. Cloth. Postpaid $1.50 
AL OFFER—To the readers of The Wide 
World —Any two of above books at 20, per cent 
discount, all 4 for $4.25 prepaid, money back. if 
notsatisfactory. Agents wanted, liberal terms. 


F. X. CAREY & CO., 143 W. 96THST.,N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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LADIES! 


Four or five long, complete Love Stories, several short ones, Household Hints, etc., 
in each issue—such are the contents of 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL 


Published monthly by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British and Irish Newspapers, Etc.) 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Good, clean, wholesome reading. An ideal Home Magazine. A present of a year’s 


subscription to one of your friends would prove a Gift to be appreciated 12 months 
in the year. 


Per Copy, 20 cents Yearly subscription, $2.00 


To introduce this magazine to new Readers, we will mail a sample copy to any 
address in the U.S. or Canada, on receipt of 3 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Readers of British Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British and Irish Newspapers, Etc.) 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


When in the locality just step in and make your purchase over the counter. If out of Town we will fill 
your orders by Mail. Or, you can order through your NEWSDEALER. Here are a few suggestions— 


Per Copy Yearly Sub’n 
COUNTRY. LIFE. 0 Ae ce atees Sant eateiv enisren Bae 35 $18.00 


GRAPHIC fo edi eee ary 00 Pa tates oth ee Ome Son SS 2 30 12.50 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWG......................-. 30 12.50 
SKETCH 5 55 g40 15 06005744. cakes dean eben nee Rehr -30 12.50 
SPHERE (0.005 ioturs enn oe ibe od beet eewaetye se eine 35, 15.00 


Ber Taco, deseo ap mabe ee a ret nace Da easing she tne ute 15.00 


These are all WEEKLIES and the Printer’s Art produces nothing finer. Should, however, 
you prefer the more ordinary Newspapers, we have them also. WNo order too small. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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No, M2. Swing Out Cylinder, Blue Steel 6 Shot 
‘Accurat Barrel, 3. 3 
No. TS. Top Break, Blue Steal Sure Pies, 320° 38 Cal. 938 
No. AS. Automatic, Blue Steel 32 Cal, 6 shot $7.75, 28 Cal. 
Steel Blue Finish. Accurate: 38. 32 oF 22 Ca 6as 
No 84 Biue Stesl Solid Frame, Double Action, 38,32 of 22 al 4.95 
ORDER MBER. GIVE CALIBER WANTED. 


Get Rid 


of Your FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pa 
duced” have successfully rec 
sands of persons, without starvation diet or bur- 
densome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 


Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


ONLY 


$427 


Pagans UKE 
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popular. Play the latest 
s.Wonder 
You can 
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wat h ma 
strings f 


postman $1.97 plus pos’ 


Wineholt Studios, Box 18, 
7FREE 


ITS; BOTTLE 


This simple home treatment for 18 
years provedsuccessfulin relieving 
attacks of thousands,“ want to 
sendevery sufferer a trial Bottle Free 
together~ ith valuableinformation. 
R.Leps , Apt. 78, 895 Island Ave. frAppY—No 
Milwaukee, Wis. More Attacks 


age. 


Woodbine, Penna. 


NEW DISCOVERY 
Grows Hair Quickly? 


Noted surgeon has discovered am: 
ing way to, grow halr called Dermo-Ray. 
Employ Infra-Red Rays. In thirty daysno 
more dandruff Scalp tases given new life 
Then within few weeks luxuriant new hairi 


‘chicago: Mlinots 


ie 
Michigan Avenue at Lake Street. Dept. 25, 


YOUR Feeveal Abott Yeu 


WORLD 


Box 106, Pottsville, Penna, 
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NDARDs 


TIRES 
3 


GUARANTEE: Any tire failing 

to give satisfaction replaced at one-half Dorchase price. 
nd $1.00deposit on each tire. Right reserved to sub- 

stitute. If you send full amount, deduct 5%. 

CHICAGO TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

3100 So. Michigan Ave. _Dept. 501 
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Love 

Hope 
Power - 
Health 
Wealth 
Happiness 
Good Fortune 


All around you thereis abundant Success, Wealth, 
Love, Power and Happiness. Get your share. 
The “LUCKY SEVEN” Secret Rules—(The 
Seven Keys to Good Fortune and Luck) are free 
to all who wear the Odd and Charming Ring 
pictured above, On each side of this Rareand 
eautiful Talisman an is moulded the figure of 
FORTUNA — TH ODDESS OF LUCK"”® 
ymbolic of Success Triumph int. Ancient belief 
that her emblem brings success to wearer in Love, 
Ga . Busini and everything. Genuine 14-K 
Antique zold. S. Ring mounted with a 82 facet, 
One Caret Radio-Flash Mexican Diamond type 
gem. Wonderful reproduction of a $500 Genuine 
Diamond in Brilliancy, Cut and Flashing Rain- 
bow Fire.” Guaranteed 20 years. Send strip of 
paper to show finger size and we will send this 
wonderful ring. When it arrives pay the postman 
cnly $3.68 plus postage. Nothing more to pay. 
Yours to keep, wear and enjoy forever. Wear 7 
sand 7 nights —follow the 7 rules, (keys to 
une) that we send you, If not sfied your 
monev auickly returned. Addre 
Radio-Flash Gem Imp. Co., St. Paul, n., Dept. 82-BL 
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21 Jewel 
BURLINGION 


Don’t think of buying ANY watch until you see the NEW Burlington Book. It is sent 
frezend shows, in beautiful color plates, the NEW 21 Jewel Burlington in all the 
nia most advanced, most exquisite designs. Here is a NEW triumph for the Burlington. 
Al ways @ masterpiece—it is now better than ever! 21 Ruby and Sapphire jewels; adjusted 
to the Second, to Temperature, to Isochronism, to Positions; 25 Year Gold Strata Case. 
This masterpiece among watches is sold direct to you, 
at our rock bottom price, for only $1.00 down, the 
balance in small, easy monthly payments. And it is 
sent on approval. No obligation to buy unless you 
are perfectly satisfied. When you can so easily secure 
a watch that you can absolutely depend upon under 
all conditions, why deprive yourself of this great 
satisfaction one day longer than necessary? 
Mail the cou HS Down for our free book and liberal offer! Do it NOW! It costs you 
nothing to FIN! 


New Burlington Book 
_ Sent Free! 


Don’ t fail to get this New Book, containing the most complete and varied assortment 
of new watch styles and designs ever shown under one cover. In addition to the New 
Burlington Bulldog, you will find the new Burlington Supreme—the new 18 karat gold 

. Lady Burlington—the new square, strap watches for men—special watches for doctors, 
nurses, etc., in fact, a watch zs ‘Or EVERYONE! 


: ° 

eparserwoaes “1 Mail C Now! 

1 Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 15-14 i al oupon Owe 
t 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, I 

[Canadian Address: 228 Princess St. Winnipeg, Man, 
1 Please sendme (without obligationand prepaid) | 
- | vour new free hook on watches, with full ex- | 
|. planation of your liberal approval offer on the 
' 
H 
1 ' 
1 1 


Find out about the great special $1.00 down offer which we 
are now making fora limited time only. And get the New 
Burlington Boo as It will show you how to judge the real 
value of a watch and how to avoid purchasing watches 
that are overpriced. Remember—the book is free! Just 
Gl out the coupon and mzil it TODAY! 
BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY 

Dept. 15-14 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 118 Princess St., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


lew Burlington Watch. 
Print name and address plainly. 
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Tobacco Is Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the face, Mr. Tobacco User. You may think tobacco 
is not hurting you. 

That is because you haven't as yet, perhaps, felt the effects of the nicotine poison in YOUR system, 
For you know that nicotine, as absorbed into the system through smoking and chewing tobacco, is a 
slow working poison. Slow, yes—but sure. 


When your hands begin it tremble— 


Tobggco is lowering your efficiency. It slows a 
i3 Mak hardect taleoassnteal and your appetite begins to fail— 

man down. akes it harder for you to concentrate and your heast seems to Pp now and then— 
your mind on your work. You haven’t near the and slight exertion m akes ¥ you short of breath— 
amount of “pep” and energy you would have if then you have a right to suspect that 

nt sto in Pe FADE cee a inien’ toric TOBACCO is getting the upper hand 
you stopped using i 1ere Ss Many a ma ce Any _well-ir doctor will tell you that these are 
as old as you in years who's twice as young in energy, only a few of r mptoms of tobacco poisoning. 


co in any forr 


imply because he let t » alone And YCU know that the use of tc 
You know you 


Some will realize to what an alarming extent is an expersive, utterly useless habit 
d your syste ought to quit. 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


Let Us Help You 


le of difference whether you've been a user of te »bacco 


a part 


4 single trial will convince 

gal-binding 
guarantec 
the 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 966 Clayton Station _St. Louis, Mo. 
send, without obligating me in any way 


Results Guaranteed 


ald £3 


SEND Coupon for | Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
Free Proof in." tobacco habit or my money will be refundec 


Tobacco 
sill gla 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. D sccctanaive 
Dept. 966 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


Only 
the L. C. Smith 
Has All These 
Features: 


Ball Bearings at all points of 


mr (636 of them 
g always in 


wear and fr 
All of the wr 
sight 
Non-Shift Carriage 
Silent in Operation 
Two Color Ribbon 
Back Spacer 
Tabulator 
All the latest operating con- 
veniences 
Beautiful—re-newed 


GUARANTEED 
FIVE 
YEARS 


Send 


No MONEY 
Just this 


FREE 
TO YOU NOW 


has’ there been such 
Never |" pewriTER 

BARGAIN on as EASY TE Ms! A genuine SIL! . Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith—GUARANT F YEARS —at a 40% SAVING! 


Money Cannot Buy 


and other exclusive features, the | Pe, Os 
for over 20 years as the world's finest, easiest running, longest wearmng 
typewriter. 3. Government has bought 50,000. ‘The choice of rail- 


sels, big corporations like the Standard Oil Co., ete. * 


Send No Money 


ship you the typewriter tou 
vr office. See how wonderfully speedy 
fect work it turns out. We depend 
itself: no one will urge you to buy. 
casiest running machine ever used, 
expense, You'll want to keep it and 3 
and $3 monthly until our Special Price « 
wis the time to buy. ‘Take advantage of this LOW PRICE, EASY 
PERMS OFFER. We may never be able to offer it again. 


Send the coupon now—before this offer is withdrawn 


en 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
664-360 E, Grand Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago. T will sit $3 with 
trial, If keep it 1 will send 
price is paid. ‘The title f 
Yin whieh to examine at 


a better typewriter. Be- 
cause of its ball bearings 
mith has been recognized 


Just mail the coupon, No red 
tape; no obligation, We | will 
ise for 10 days in your home 
nd easy it operates, the per- 
tirely on the typewriter selling 

If you don’t think it the finest, 
we want you to return it at our 
yu can, by paying 33.00 down— 
$69.70 has been paid. 
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